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INTRODUCTION 


I^HREE years have elapsed since the publication of 
I the first volume of this History . of The Times. It 
JL seems desirable, therefore, to repeat briefly what was 
said in the introduction to that volume of the purpose 
and scope of the undertaking. The work of research 
and writing continues to be carried out by a group of 
past and present members of the staff of The Times 
with the object of giving the fullest and most candid 
account of the fortunes of the paper and of those con- 
cerned in producing it. Nothing has been omitted, 
however unpalatable, that could contribute, to a fair 
ptibiic jitdgnient upon them. It , is ' perhaps/’ ^ .the 
i^lier introduction stated, “the first Oi^sidh ^ on.; 
wMch any private business has exposed the whole of 
its past .wi^out, the shghtest attempt at concealm^t 
or palliation.” Incidentally, no doubt, . the number of 
Mtiierto unpubUshed documents which. i have -been 
fepu^f to Kghtr-the feet that the survimg documehfe 
pre“|aom numerous explains the greater length of the 
aeebhd voJuw-^form > contribution to the- 
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day — from the express coach to the railway engine 
and the cross-Channel steamer, and thence to the Morse 
code and the submarine cable. It was a period also of 
successive clashes beyond the seas — ^the Crimean War, 
the war in Italy, the Indian Mutiny, the Civil War in 
America, the Franco-Prussian War — ^which tested to 
the utmost the capacity of a newspaper to select its 
foreign correspondents and to expedite their dispatches. 
At home it was a period of alternating friendship and 
hostility between The Times and a succession of masterful 
Ministers — ^Aberdeen, Peel, Clarendon, Palmerston, 
Russell, Disraeh— and of the emergence of a series of 
rival newspapers competing for circulation at a lower 
price and sometimes even with the support of legislation 
directed specifically against The Times. Every period 
in the life of a newspaper is eventful : but of these forty 
odd years it may fairly be said that their very difiRculties 
produced, at a time of success, the tradition of independ- 
ence and enterprise in the paper which carried it through 
the lean years that were to follow. 

The man who was most obviously responsible for 
this achievement was John Thadeus Delane, with 
whose appointment as Editor by John WALim II, on 
the death of Thomas Barnes, the present volume opens. 
The greater part of the volume is concerned with the 
thirty years of his editorship, with an account of his 
methods and of the gifted writers— Reeve and “ Bob 
Lowe, Dasent and Courtney, W. H. Russell, the 
famous war correspondent, and many others— who 
supported him. But the nature of the problems, at 
home and abroad, which now confronted The 
was coming to impose upon it a new extension an;d 
distribution of functions. The Manager began to appoat, 
side by side with the Editor, as a far more detqit^ figtere 
than he had hitherto been, partioulariy m xespo^hh 
the organizatiott of the foreign correspohd^w^ 
vi ' 
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under the new conditions. In the hands of Mowbray 
Morris, and later of MacDonald, the Managership 
of The Times became a position of high importance, 
and it must have required tact and the closest collabora- 
tion (Morris was Delane’s brother-in-law) to avoid 
friction between the two sides of the OflBce. 

Moreover a third and a most powerful influence was 
gradually emerging in the person of the Chief Proprietor, 
John Walter III, who succeeded his father in 1847, 
six years after the appointment of Delane, Here, too, 
there was obvious need for tact if the triumvirate was 
to work. Walter was a year younger than Delane 
and at first far less experienced in dealing with men 
and affairs. Some of Delane’s earlier letters to Dasbnt, 
his principal colleague and another brother-in-law, show 
the impatience with which both men regarded the Chief 
Proprietor’s constant incursions into the Office— not 
so much because these visits constituted “ interference ” 
as because they involved argument and waste of time 
at a critical hour of the night. Nevertheless the effect 
of recent research, as embodied in this volume, is to 
leave the third Walter a far more considerable personage 
than he has ever been held before. His political informa- 
tion, as his contacts increased, served as a useful corrective 
to Delane’s, and during the Editor’s occasional absences 
from the Office he became accustomed to act as a court 
of appeal in the case of articles which he felt that Delane 
himself would not have approved. He played a con- 
siderable part in advising the Manager on the choice 
of correspondents abroad, Most important of ah, he 
is entitled to the whole credit for the decision to maintain 
the established characto of The Times at a moment of 
unprecedented competition with the cheaper Press. That 
was a decision which only the Chief Proprietor conl4 
and Walter displayed ponspiouoT^s insight 
<kiutage hi taJdng h; ^ he d^^^ 
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A good deal of space, therefore, has been devoted to 
the commercial conditions which, from 1855 onwards, 
assisted the new rivals of The Times to reduce its old 
supremacy in circulation. There were temptations, as 
always under such conditions, to change the character 
of the paper as hitherto maintained~to “popularize” 
or “modernize” it, as the phrase goes, m order to 
meet competition on equal terms. To Walter the 
temptation must have been pecuharly strong since, 
under the curious arrangements which he inherited from 
his father, the size of the printing order, that is to say 
the circulation, affected his own income directly. He 
was under no illusion about the immediate advantage, 
if The Times were to be regarded merely as a business 
proposition, of cheapening it both in price and, as an 
inevitable corollary, in quality. Nevertheless he slowly 
came to the conclusion that he was the heir, not merely 
to a private business, but to what had come to be a great 
national institution, and that there could be no com- 
promise with the new journalism or the new price. He 
believed that there was a public in England which would 
continue to want the “ best possible newspaper run 
at a cost of threepence as against the penny charged 
by the Daily Telegraphy the Standardy and the Daily 
News. The competition with them would demand the 
accurate and ample reporting of events at home and 
abroad, a high standard of editorial comment, and 
above all complete independence; but, given these 
qualities, he made up his mind that the paper could 
still be produced at a profit. The “tradition of The 
Times,'* as it came to be known, was established by that 
decision. The price of threepence was actually maintained 
till 1913, and eventually settled down, after a series of 
spasn^ during a period of general upheaval, to the 
pripseht figure of twopence. It is satisfactory to be able 
to, wjit^ these lines at a moment when the circulation 
of the paper, stjll at double the price charged by every 
riii 
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Other London daily, stands higher than it has ever done 
before or (it is believed) than any other national daily 
newspaper has ever achieved at the price of twopence. 

Little need be said here of Delane, probably the 
best known Editor in history, though his work and 
influence naturally permeate the chapters that follow. 
Since the present century began he has been made the 
subject of two full-dress biographies — one by his nephew 
Arthur Dasent and one by Sir Edward Cook, another 
great Editor — ^to say nothing of innumerable smaller 
memoirs (e.g., by Dean Wace, one of his leader-writers) 
-«ad references in contemporary fiction. There is little, 
therefore, to be discovert about him that is new. It 
follows, however, from what has been said of the Chief 
Proprietor of his day that The Times could not have 
survived the struggle of the middle nineteenth century 
without Delane’s passionate determination to be in- 
dependent of every influence but that of instructed public 
opinion. He was altogether indifferent to the resentment 
by statesmen of what Lord John Russell denounced as 
the “vile tyranny of The Times/' when he happened 
to find himself in disagreement with them. Nor did 
he pay any heed to the contrary charge, which every 
independent newspaper must meet from time to time, 
that he was truckling to Ministers when he supported 
a Government policy that appealed to him. Most of 
the criticism of both kinds comes, as it came then, from 
quarters which cannot conceive of an honest divergence 
of opinion from their own as due to anything but pressure 
or bribery. Delanb sought nothing for himself or for 
The Times, which, so far from reaping favours from 
any Government, was the victim in his time of two 
successive attempts by Governments to impose special 
handicaps upon its circulation and its power of obtaining 
news. “ The first duty of the Press,” said The Times, “ is, 
to obtain the earliest and most correct intelligence of the 
events of the time and instantly, by disclosing ftem, 
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to make them the common property of the nation.” It is 
impossible to think of Delane as extending anything 
but welcome to an official complaint of “ill-timed 
disclosures,” or to a public statement that in this or that 
paragraph The Times was not expressing the views of 
the Foreign Office. It was to the nation that he always 
made his appeal. 

Delane retired in 1877 and was succeeded, after a 
short and chaotic interregnum, by Thomas Chenery, 
an old member of the staff of The Times and a dis- 
tinguished student of Oriental languages. To his six 
years’ Editorship, during which the activities of the 
Chief Proprietor pervaded all departments of the paper, 
the last chapter of the volume is devoted. It ends with 
the introduction as his assistant of George Earle Buckle, 
the yoimg Fellow of All Souls who was so soon to 
succeed him in charge of the paper, and whose long reign 
must loom large in the third volume of the History of 
The Times, Mr. Buckle was one of the band of tvriters 
who contributed notably to the early stages of the 
History, and it is with deep regret that his colleagues 
record his death since the first volume was published. 
December, 1938. 
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I 

AFTER BARNES, 1841-1846 

I N The Times of Saturday, May 8, 1841, the three groups of 
small advertisements headed respectively “ Births,” “ Mamed ” 
and “Died” occupy an mconspicuous position about the 
middle of the third column on the inside of the back page of 
the supplement. On this day we find such entries as : 

On the 16lh ult , sincerely lamented by a large circle of friends and 
the poor of the neighbourhood, Mrs Warsop, of the Wheatsheaf,, 
Alconbury-hiU. During a period of 26 years, at the Bristol Arms^ 
Sleaford, and the Wheatsheaf, Alconbuiy-hill, she acquired the esteem 
and good will of every visiter (isic) to those establishments. 

But the Editor of The Times was no such public character as 
the hostess of the Wheatsheaf. The first entry in the list of deaths 
is that which was cited on the last page of the previous volume of 
this work : “ On the 7th mst., at his house in Soho-square, 
Thomas Barnes, Esq., in the 56th year of his age.” 

Since the name of Barnes now appeared in the paper for the 
first time, it is certain that the vast majority of readers remamed 
unaware that a demise of the editonal crown had occurred. Even 
from his nearest colleagues within the oflBce Barnes’s activities 
had always been hidden. The extent of his influence was unknown 
even to the Chief Proprietor, and, moreover, such signs as there 
are do not prove that John Walter II or his son was attached to 
his memory. To one or two persons acquainted with the iimer 
working of politics, however, the significance of the event was 
apparent. On the day that the notice of Barnes’s death appeared,. 
Greville wrote in his diary : 

The vast power exercised by The Times makes this a most important 
event, and it will be curious to see in what hands the regulating and 
directing power will hereafter be placed. 

As it happened, the destination of the regulating and directing: 
power was already being determined. The choice of Walter had 
fallen on John Thadeus, the second son of the Treasurer, W. F. A- 
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AFTER BARNES, 184I-1846 

Delane. J. T. Delane had been introduced to Printing House 
Square in the previous year and employed on Parhamentary 
reporting and other work. His mtroduction preceded by three 
years that of John Walter (1818-1894), the eldest son of Walter 11. 
In 1 841 he was only 23. Walter n, a s^ewd judge of character, had 
had some years of opportunity in which to study his young recruit. 
Events made Delane’s advancement more rapid than could have 
been foreseen, but it must not be assumed that the title of Editor 
had at once its full connotation. From the death of Barnes until 
the death of Walter 11 in 1847 Delane exercised only a delegated 
authority. His position durmg those years was not comparable 
with that of Barnes, upon whose death Walter returned to 
take an active, though not a public, contiol of the paper. John 
Delane was his chief editorid heutenant, whose task was less 
direction and decision than the supervision of matters already 
defined by the Chief Proprietor. The title of Editor, which had 
varied in meaning since it was borne by Wilham Finey, was 
Delane’s key of adrmssion to circles where pohtical information 
could be gathered, just as it was m the early years of the editorship 
of Crabb Robinson and of Barnes. 

RoundeU Palmer, who had become a leader-writer on The Times 
in the last year of Barnes, and developed a close friendship with 
the Walter family, remarks in his memoirs that “ it was only by 
degrees . . . that the management of the paper really fell ” into 
Delane’s hands.i A confirmatory entry in Lord Blachford’s letters 
gives a curious glimpse of affairs in Printing House Square. 
Frederic Rogers, as he then was, wrote for The Times from 1842 
to 1844. One evenmg in 1842 he kept an appointment with 
Walter II and his son and was told to write an article on a topic 
of the day. He protested his inexperience of hurried work, but, 
submitting to Walter’s urgency, turned out an acceptable article. 
He then found he was expected to repeat the process next day : 

Same hour [5 p m.l, same dinner, short conversation after dinner, 
then the subject was announced and I was left alone till tea-time, when 
Mr. Walter appeared, read aloud what I had done, with criticisms, 
and after correction carried off the copy to the pnnter. When the 
article was finished the same process was repeated, and when I was 
disburdened of the whole article I went home to bed,2 

I MsmorUils Family and Personal^ Vol. I, p 304 Sumving letters of Palmer's show be 
took instructioos from Delaae as well as from Walter In one, after some dtspute, he 
recognites " the necessity oi your reserving to yourself an absolute nght to suppress any 
arbae of a contributor whuch you may think proper.” 

a ttifieys af Lord Mlacf^o/d, p, 112. 
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JOHN DELANE’S LIMITED AUTHORITY 

Owing to the destruction of papers, our knowledge of the 
penod 1841-1847 is extremely meagre, but it is plain that the 
Chief Proprietor wished to share responsibihty for the daily 
conduct of the journal. To this end m 1842 he made over to 
the two Delanes a moiety of a share in The Times The transfer 
may have been connected with the new action taken in 1842 by 
Mrs Murray,! who complained that Walter, as Chief Propnetor 
of the paper, was authonzmg a high printing charge to be paid 
to himself as prmter. But although Walter wished to give John 
Delane authority over the columns of The Times^ the principles 
upon which the editorship had previously been conducted were 
necessarily reviewed, and in fact revised, at Barnes’s death. 
Delane’s predecessor had, as Walter deposed m 1842,2 “ the sole 
management and conduct of the said [Times] newspaper ” , it 
was “ committed to the said Thomas Barnes in 1819 ” Walter 
further testified that the “ management and editmg was wholly 
left to the said Thomas Barnes until his death, which took place 
in the month of May, 1841.” The new arrangements, cordially 
entered into, were provisional in their terms, and the share trans- 
ferred to W. Delane and J. T. Delane was redeemable at Walter’s 
choice.3 

Other influences also acted upon the paper. One of its veterans 
was not yet lost to its counsels. Peter Fraser had retired to a 
country hving at Kegworth, but he corresponded regularly with 
his old friend Walter until his death and offered him constant 
advice on policy. But his health required him to spend much of 
his time abroad ; and, although he remained a contributor, there 
is no indication that he had time to take part in the control of 
the paper or even that he had set foot in the office for many years. 
He never mentions the name of J. T. Delane, or shows himself 
aware that there is an Editor other than Walter hmiself.4 

But in the pohtical world external to Printing House Square it 
was the Proprietor’s intention that young Delane should take 
a position of prominence. It was to be his business to secure that 

1 See Vol I, pp 179, 420, 477-8, for the action in 1838 

2 Murray v Walter, May 21, 1842. (P R O., ai3, 1962, fol 14) 

3 Walter redeemed this share in 1846, while Barnes’s half shar^ originally transferred in 
1819, was released from redemption in 1827. 

♦ Orabb Robinson also never mentions the name of Delane, and in hJa diary and 
correspondence writes of The Times and Walter as practically synonymous. He, too, had 
long ceased to frequent the office, but he remained on terms of intimacy with both waller 
and his eldest son, and, being resident in London, prosumabiy saw more of them than 
Fraser, Writing to Mary Wordsworth on February 25, 1847, Robinson r^ers to John, 
Walter n as “ the controller rather than the proprietor of T%e Times.''' 
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most Vital of all the raw matenals of the newspaper-yearly and, 
if possible, exclusive pohtcal mtelhgence. 

At the time of Barnes’s death, the political situation presented 
many difficulties, for the Melbourne Government was clearly dying 
(in April, 1841, Peel was already forming a Cabmet on paper), 
and the Conservatives were revismg their Press connexions. At 
the same time John Walter re-entered Parhament. His election 
for the borough of Nottingham was secured by a sort of affiance 
with the Chartists, which was not approved by every Conservative , 
indeed, although Walter played a conspicuous part in the defeat of 
the Melbourne Government (overthrown by a single vote — that of 
the new Member for Nottingham), he was, and was regarded as 
being, an independent member. He had no desire to confuse his 
political career with The Times ; he had not done so m Barnes’s 
time, and, though now his connexion with the paper was more 
active, his aversion was equally strong. In the pohtical world, 
John Walter was to be Member for Nottingham, J. T. Delane 
Editor of The Times. 

But Walter was known ; the young Editor was not. It was 
natural for the Conservative managers to turn to the former ; 
in such cases, the furthest Walter would go was to act as inter- 
mediary— and that was probably more than he wanted to do. 
Shortly after Barnes’s death, an unnamed (probably Horace 
Twiss) emissary of the Conservatives called upon Walter to 
discuss the relations which should subsist between the new 
Government and The Tones. A letter written to him later in 
the same day reveals at once Walter’s manner of receiving such 
emissaries and the striking difference between his liberal view 
regarding communications from the Government to the Press 
and the method later so highly developed by Delane of making 
exclusive arrangements : 

In consequence of my conversation with you this morning, I made 
an immediate visit to my young friend [J. T. DelaneJ at Blackfriars. 

I there imparted to him, in a great degree, what had passed between us 
— ^that I thought it ought to be satisfactory to him, as I am sure it , 
would have been to me in early days, that the Government communica- 
tions should be made impartij^y— equally, fairly, & impartially— to all 
the Government Journals, without any reference to their several sales, 
or their presumed mfluence upon that ground. You thouj^t this 
ww almost a too hberal suggestion ; but I am convinced that no well- 
Mdsher to the Government ought to object to it, but should let the 
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GOVERNMENT PRESS MANAGERS 

journals take their chance as to the use they make, or are competent 
to make, of the information thus ajBForded I would not have the 
Government saciifice its own mterests by giving up, or rendering less 
energetic, any of the pubhc journals m its support. I should consider, 
upon this prmciple, that The Times 8c the Standaid, the Post & the 
Herald^ should be upon the same footing Each has its own class of 
readers ; & it were a pity that any should be lost to a Conservative 
Administration, by the preponderating influence of one single journal. 
This IS my opinion ; & I have stated it frankly to one of the parties 
that may appear most mterested to obtain a dilferent arrangement 
You referred me to something that had appeared, as grievously 
offensive, about a fortnight before Mr Barnes’s decease I was at the 
time at Nottingham, & though I read it there, it did not make that 
impression upon me, which you think it was calculated to produce 
However, I can tell you this — ^that it came from a Gentleman who 
was more useful to the Conservative party m the City than any I 
know of. 

It was not long, however, before the several recipients of 
Government favour complained of preferential treatment given 
to other papers. The young Delane quickly won the confidence 
of Lord Aberdeen and got advantages at the Foreign Office ; the 
Morning Post complained about this, while The Times, for its part, 
found other grounds for dissatisfaction.1 The party managers 
could see only one solution : “ 1 think it will be expedient to 
constitute some one the depository of newspaper intelligence with 
authority to dole it out among the Conservative papers as he 
thinks fit, or according to such direction as you may be pleased 
to give him.”2 This scheme was equally meffectual ; as a later 
chapter will show, Delane never lost Aberdeen’s ear. 

One thing, however, is evident. The Press managers had, 
before the end of 1841, been persuaded to accept Delane as the 
authority in Prmtmg House Square. Thus Sir Thomas Fremantle 
wrote : “ I am sorry to find that Mr. Delane is dissatisfied — ^If 
we lose him, The Times will soon veer round. Walter is ready 
enough to go.” Though Walter would have preferred that his 
own name should have been entirely left out of Fremantle’s 
calculations, this was the attitude the Proprietor wished to develop. 

Party oflflcials and private secretaries like Fremantle and 
Le Marchant wrote to Delane as if they were corresponding with 

1 The Morning Post obtained the eaiUert of Peel's summons to Windsor. 

2 Sir Ihomas Fremantle to Sir Robwt Peel, December 31, 1841. (B.M , MSS. AddJ, 

40476/86.) 
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a principal. While Walter had no mind to admit responsibility 
for the contents of the paper, and it was known that he had no 
interest in foreign affairs, measures affecting the necessitous 
poor and other departments of home politics were an immediate 
personal concern. Aberdeen, Sir Charles Wood and other states- 
men readily accepted Delane as the immediate conductor of the 
paper’s policy, but they were aware that Walter’s wishes could 
not be ignor^. The Chief Propnetor might desire to divorce his 
career in Parliament from his connexion with the paper, but no 
member of the House could believe that the fortunes and opimons 
of the member for Nottingham were without influence upon the 
direction of The Times. Hence in the years between 1841 and 1846 
some mteresting events occurred which provoked criticism from 
those who could not understand that various apparent anomalies 
can be united into a consistent pnnciple. 


A notable instance may be cited. Walter sought re-election 
at Nottmgham in the General Election of June, 1841, and was 
defeated by Sir John Hobhouse and George Larpent. He peti- 
tioned against their election and a compromise was arranged 
whereby Larpent gave up his seat and Hobhouse pledged a sum 
of £4,000 that Walter should not be opposed in a new election 
at Nottin^am. When this election took place, however, a third 
party (the Complete Suffrage Union) stepped in and Walter 
narrowly escaped defeat. On taking his seat in the House, he was 
faced in his turn with a petition against his election and was 
unseated by the casting vote of the chairman of the committee . 
which investigated the case. The importance of these elections 
and petitions to the history of The Times lies m the ill-feeling which, 
they aroused. On the one hand, Walter felt, with some justice, that 
his extrusion from the House of Commons owed much to thb^’ 
hostility of Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, the Prime , 
Minister and Home Secretary, who feared his opposition to ' 
,th^ Poor Law policy ; while on the other hand Waiter had lonigf ' 
‘aird acrimonious negotiations with Hobhouse over the pleds&d^ 
money. Walt®: claimed it on the ground that he had not got 
and Hobhouse claimed it on the axgipnMt that' he 
fS^^.his bargain, ■ 

if * I , t, ^ 

had f^rcusrions which affected ^ 'p^ 
tdrWds Peel, also hecaide 

? tOw^dfi 'Graham owingito his unfl»ljbm,admini8tia^^ 
Podif Wj Bi Pertand, M.P. for " ' " ' 
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WALTER LOSES NOTTINGHAM 

carried so far by political excitement as to accuse Graham of 
revenging himself by trickery upon The Times for its Poor Law 
campaign. He alleged that the Home Secretary had brou^t 
pressure to bear on the chairman of the Nottingham election 
committee to falsify the committee’s report in order to unseat 
Walter. Reenminations followed inside and outside the House, 
and the suggestion was made that Ferrand was a puppet of The 
Times, whose attacks upon Graham were almost equally severe. 
Delane being then in close alhance with Aberdeen in foreign policy, 
it was not unnatural that Peel should feel that only the personal 
animosity of John Walter withheld the paper’s general support 
from the Ministry. Aberdeen, therefore, in 1844 attempted to 
open negotiations through Delane to find a way to bnng the Chief 
Proprietor round. The masterly way in which the youthful Editor 
conducted the affair gave Walter great satisfaction, although its 
purpose was not achieved. 

Peel’s Ministry fell in July, 1846. In Lord John Russell’s 
Whig Cabmet, Sir John Hobhouse reappeared as President of 
the Board of Control, the office he had held under Melbourne. 
Delane made an alhance with the new Government, and its entry 
into office was greeted by a leading article, clearly based upon 
official information, piaising all the app'oinlments— -except one. 
Hobhouse was bitteily attacked. The Prince Consort’s memoran- 
dum of July 6 noting that “ this, however, is a mere personal 
matter of Mr. Walter, who stood against Sir John at Nottingham 
in 1841 and was unseated,” is undcistandable ; there is, indeed, 
little in Hobhouse’s previous career to explain why he should 
have been thus singled out for attack. 

Throughout the ” Hungiy Forties ” social questions were to the 
fore, and the line consistently followed by the paper was along 
that humane conservatism for which Walter stood during the 
whole of his political career. It was more liberal than the policy 
advocated by the paj^r after his death. He was a stalwart 
supporter of the existing order, but while he demanded that 
rioters should be met with firmness, he was ever acutely conscious/ 
of the evils of sweated labour and an inhuman Poor Law. The' 
Chartists were no lovers of The Times, which consistently attacked, 
them as mischief-makers, but they supported John Walter at- 
the Nottingham election of April, 1841, and praised his ** lioble 
behaviour*” as a.-countiy gentl©man.t 

< Br6nterrt p’Bnwp’# Ndthnal Rtfformer and Manx Weakly JRjtivisyf. (Decomb^ 1 1 , lS4e.), ' 
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The Irish situation was equally important to Walter, for he 
hated O’Connell, his programme, and his rehgion When the Insh 
leader was prosecuted by the Government for seditious conspiracy 
at the begmnmg of 1844, The Times was openly jubilant and made 
elaborate preparations to devote its full resources to a report of 
the tiial All the London newspapers entered mto the keenest 
rivalry to obtam the first news More than one engaged special 
steamers to bung the reports over from Kingstown, but the 
fastest ship was the Iron Duke^ chartered for the service of 
The Times The paper engaged as chief of the reporters of the 
trial a young Irishman who had already been employed m 
reporting O’Connell’s monster meetmgs of 1 843 William Howard 
Russell was destmed to become the most famous reporter who 
ever served The Times. He was himself a Protestant and anti- 
Repealer, but he had a remarkable faculty for maintaining 
fnendly personal relations with men of all parties, and there was 
even one occasion when O’Connell himself, at the height of 
The Times campaign against him, found Russell stranded with 
his dispatches at a wayside inn, took him on in his own carnage, 
and spent a convivial evemng with him. 

The trial of O’Connell lasted twenty-three days, and the juiy 
retired late m the afternoon of Saturday, February 10, 1 844 They 
failed to reach an agreement on all counts of the mdictment until 
after midnight, and, it being then Sunday morning, Mr Justice 
Crampton told them that he had no jurisdiction to receive their 
verdict Consequently the verdict was not formally delivered 
until 10 o’clock on Monday mormng. But m the course of legal 
argument at a late hour on Saturday mght the jury had disclosed 
the decisions they had already reached on some of the principal 
counts. Setting out with this news, apparently at about 2 a ra. on 
Sunday, Russell reached Punting House Square in time for the 
Monday raoming ordinary edition, publication of which began 
at a quarter to seven. 

Russell’s account, fillmg two columns, was thus on sale in 
London less than twenty-nine hours after it left Dublin, although 
an carly-Victorian Sunday had intervened. Apparently the It on 
Duke's energy was not exhausted by one race across the Channel ; 
for the account of the proceedings on Monday morning, when 
the jury delivered their formal verdict at ten o’clock, was con- 
tained in a special edition of The Times on Tuesday, where it 
occupies a half-column headed “ THE TIMES OFFICE, Quarter 
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THE TRIAL OF O’CONNELL 

to 1 pm” The time of publication of this edition is not stated ; 
but it seems that the verdict was known at Pnnting House Square 
26f hours after it was delivered m Dublm Who the messenger was 
on this occasion is not on record, but since he can scarcely have 
been allowed, for news that had lost much of its freshness, Russell’s 
luxury of a special tram, his performance seems worthy of at least 
equal credit with his predecessor’s. 

Condemned m Dublin, O’Connell secured a favourable judg- 
ment on appeal to the House of Lords But the old antagomsm 
between him and The Times was to flare up once more On 
August 21 , 1 845, the first leadmg article announced a new departure 
in journahsm “ We this day introduce to our readers our Insh 
Commissioner.” Dissatisfied with the ponderous and unreadable 
Blue-books pioduced by Royal Commissions, such as that which 
had recently reported on Ireland under the chaiimanship of Lord 
Devon, The Times had determined to try to get to the root causes 
of Irish discontent by sending an emissary of its own to make an 
extended investigation on the spot The man sent was Thomas 
Campbell Foster, a barrister, who later published many legal 
works, and who m 1879 led for the Crown at the trial of Charles 
Peace. 

Dunng the autumn and winter Foster’s articles began to appear 
regularly, each, as a rule, occupying a whole page of the paper. 
They showed a patient exactitude m descnption of the social con- 
ditions wherever he travelled, and a marked absence of political 
or rehgious partiality. O’Connell immediately fell upon Foster, 
denouncmg him at the Repeal meetings m Conciliation, Hall as 
“ the gutter Commissioner ” of “ the infamous Times.^’ Theie 
followed a furious controversy, which Foster brought to a chmax 
by descending upon O’Connell’s own property at Darrynane, 
and sendmg to The Times a minute and merciless description 
of the squalor in which the Liberator’s tenants lived. Writing 
of the poorest part of the property, called Darrynane Beg, he 
said, inter aha, “ The distress of the people was horrible. There 
is not a pane of glass in the pansh, nor a window of any kind in 
half the cottages.” These words were made the target of the full 
fury of O’ConneH’s wrath. “ The miscreant says there is not a 
pane of glass in the parish of Darrynane Beg,” he declaimed to 
a cheering audience in Conciliation Hall. “ J wish to the Lord he 
had as many pains in his belly I ” Something like an international 
controversy was soon raging about whether there was a pane of 
glass in Dairynanc Beg, The Times sent Russell to make an 
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iadepeudent report on O’Connell’s property. He spent thiee days 
at Darrynane, was shown round by Mauiice O’Connell, the 
Liberator’s eldest son, and confirmed the accuracy of Foster’s 
account There was, indeed, no glass m Darrynane Beg The 
Times solemnly announced the vmdication of its Commissioner ; 
O’Connell soared to fresh heights of patriotic wrath Two gutter 
Comimssioneis improved the quantity but not the quality. 
“ The calumnies against me occupy not a Ime less than six mortal 
columns of The Times newspaper. Six columns ! Why, you 
should not have the heart to throw at the dog of your enemy such 
a violent mstrument or weapon as six columns of The Times 
newspaper ” 

The “ SIX mortal columns ” created a great sensation and were 
reprinted m the Illustrated London News (January 10, 1846) with 
eight engravings of Darrynane, Cahirciveen, &c That stout 
Protestant, Peter Fraser, wrote enthusiastically to his friend : 
“ The Rascal’s done at last, I thmk, and in fact by you'' and urged 
Walter to extend the fray by attacking the papal government 
itself : “ Depend upon it the Jlimes] can destroy the popedom, 
as it could have done Puseyism Don’t wait till otheis do it.” 

Apart, however, from his own special interests in home pohtics, 
Walter was indiffeient to the contents of The Times provided 
a moderate conservative policy was generally taken and the 
circulation of the paper maintained In order to supei intend he 
did not think it necessary to maintain residence at Prmting House 
Square. 1 It has been seen m Volume I that at the time of Barnes’s 
death the managerial department was bemg administered on 
Walter’s behalf by two men — ^Alsager as Assistant Manager, and 
William Delane as Treasurer. Alsager acted as City Editor and 
wrote the financial articles ; he was also responsible for collecting 
mercantile and foreign news. The City credited him with con- 
spicuous abihty and impartiality. William Delane seems to have 
been more slnctly conJ^ed to the financial management of the 
paper and of the printing business. The younger Waller, now 23, 
had not yet made up his mind to a career in the family cnterpnsc. 
He was an ardent adherent of the Oxford Movement, wrot^ for 
The Times in its defence, and may at one time have contemplated 
taking orders. A letter from Peter Fraser, undated but wntten in 

1 A letter from Brougham addressed there was refused, and after delay reached the 
addressee at Channg Cross. 

i Greville wrote to Reeve that “ Young Walter and a man of the name of [Frederick] 
Oakeley, staunch Tractanans, write these high-flying articles.” (October 12 , 1842 ) 
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THE WALTERS DISAGREE 

1842, shows that his father meditated oblaimng a place for him on 
Baring’s mission to the Umted States — and no doubt employmg 
him as a correspondent for the paper at the same time But John 
Walter did not go to Amenca , possibly it was his mariiage, on 
September 27, 1842, to Emily Frances Court that kept him at 
home On March 2, 1843, he wrote from Printing House Square 
to Crabb Robinson, who had complained of the unfriendly attitude 
of The Times to the non-Anghcan foundation of Umversity 
College, London * 

Living as I am for prudential leasons in my Father’s house, I can 
hardly help taking some interest in the general conduct of the concern 
to which it is attached As I am however neither an Editor nor a 
writer, I hope you will not hold me responsible for the report on the 
article of wbch you complain. 

But his High Church leanings caused senous friction with his 
father ; the year 1845, which was so critical for Newman, brought 
the estrangement to a head, and on April 30 of that year Crabb 
Robinson wrote in his diary • 

At the Athenaeum where Walter called on me. We had an hour’s 
walk in the Park. From him I learned that John Walter has retired 
from Printing House Square and lives in the country I have no doubt 
that, tho’ It was not said, the Chwch question has been a source of 
dissension between fathei & son. Waller very cordial 

Nine months later Robinson was staying at Bear Wood, where 
he had a close-range view of the disagreement between the two 
Walters On January 25, 1846, he recorded that 

W. and John were closeted a considerable time — ^he is always full of 
thought. He wants still to be in Parliament Mrs W is sadly changed. 
She never properly smiled all the time I was there. She seemed wrapped 
up in Mrs. Charlton’s baby. After dinner I took a walk with John 
Walter. He is living retired not concealing that he left Printing House 
Square from dissatisfaction with The Times, His Puseyism was offended 
by the tone of the paper on Church matters. He talked seriously and 
consistently and is a man of firmness and if the paper were ever under 
his government it would become a very different thuig. Edward the 
younger is in the army, a lively agreeable lad. Henry is thinking of 
business, he also seems very respectable. 

One of the consequences of the retirement of John Walter 
Junior, and the indisposition of his father to identify himself 
with the paper, was that Delane’s position correspondingly 
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increased in importance. Moreover, since Waltei continued 
to reside at Charing Cross, the heads of departments, the two 
Delanes, George Dasent and Thomas Alsager (who spent most 
of his time in the City), enjoyed the greater measure of mdepen- 
dence They were able to gratify the Chief Proprietor with a 
series of remarkable journahstic exploits, and the year 1845 
was the most prosperous that the paper had ever enjoyed The 
office was buoyant and John Walter was entirely satisfied with 
the staff At the end of the year John Delane received the 
substantial salary increase of £200 a year The lailway mama, 
of which more will be said, was the pimcipal cause of the 
expansion of advertismg revenue, and the exclusive Com Law 
intelligence increased the circulation 

Throughout the summer of 1845, the question of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws held the pubhc attention, and the Anti-Corn 
Law League, assisted by a bad harvest, aroused a fuiious popular 
clamour against the duties On October 29, The Times asserted 
that “ Once we might have declared a free trade m com, now 
we must.^' It proceeded to attack the Prime Mimster, Sir Robeit 
Peel, who was still wavering ; on November 6 his resignation was 
demanded. By the end of November the atmosphere of a great 
crisis had descended upon the country ; the Cabinet was in frequent 
session, and contradictory rumours were heaid on all sides. In the 
midst of It all, on December 4, The Times suddenly produced a 
leading article of which this was the opening paragraph : 

The decision of the Cabinet is no longer a secret. Parliament, it is 
confidently leported, is to be summoned foi the first week m January ; 
and the Royal Speech will, it is added, recommend an immediate 
consideration of the Corn Laws, preparatory to their total repeal. Sir 
Robert Peel in one house, and the Duke of Wellington m the 
other, will, we are told, be prepared to give immediate effect to the 
recommendation thus conveyed. 

The excitement created by this announcement was prodigious. 
Peel immediately sat down and wrote to the Queen that the para- 
graph “ asserting that your Majesty’s servants had unanimously 
agreed to an immediate and total repeal of the Com Laws, is quite 
without foundation.”! He made, however, no public contra- 
diction, and the general disposition was to believe The Times, On 
the other hand, much speculation was devoted to the problem of 
how an indqiendent journal, which had of late been bitterly 

1 Queen Victoria's Letters, II, 56 . 
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THE CORN LAW “EXCLUSIVE” 

critical of the Pnme Minister, had got hold of a cataclysmic piece 
of news of which the recognized Government organs, the Morning 
Herald and the Standard, had no inkling Out of the uncertamty 
of those days was bom a sensational rumour, destned to a long 
life. It was said that the decision of the Cabmet was commum- 
cated m romantic and confidential circumstances by Sidney 
Herbert, the young Secretary at War m Peel’s Government, to 
Mrs. Norton, Sheridan’s famous and beautiful grand-daughter, 
and that Mrs Norton, being at the time in great financial difficulty, 
drove straight to Pnntmg House Square and sold the secret to 
Delane for £500. This story, after the manner of its kmd, steadily 
gained circumstantial detail as the years passed. Although 
wholly without foundation, it cannot be forgotten, because it 
has been embodied in a work of genius, George Meredith’s 
Diana of the Ciossways, in which the heroine is admittedly a 
portrait of Mrs Norton, Delane appears as “ Mr Tonans ” and 
Sidney Herbert as “ Percy Dacier ” Meredith wrote m 1884, a 
year before the first important contradiction.1 

In spite of the ridicule heaped upon Peel m The Times during the 
last months of 1845, Delane was in almost daily communication 
with Aberdeen, who, besides securing support for his own foreign 
pohcy, acted as intermediary between the Government and The 
Times. He strove especially to secure the paper’s help in tiding 
the Government over the imminent crisis and kept Delane well 
informed of the contest then gomg on in the Cabinet, which would 
not unammously accept Peel’s Free Trade proposals ; the principal 
opposition came from the Duke of Wellmgton. Aberdeen 
informed Delane that the Duke, on Peel’s declaration that his 
resignation would bring down the Ministry, had agreed to 
waive his objections, and even use his influence to carry Free 
Trade through the Lords. Next morning appeared the famous 
announcement, which is a probable, though daring, inference 
from the acqmescence of the Duke. 

On the evening of December 5 die Standard, which was recog- 
nized as an official Tory organ, came out with a categorical denial 
under the heading of “ Atrocious Fabrication by The Times,** and 
expressed its willingness to stake its character on the accuracy 
of its contradiction. On the 6th the Morning Herald, coming 
from the same press as the evening Standard, repeated this 
assertion. 

1 By Reeve, in bis edition of GrevtUe’s Memoirs, 
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The Times merely appealed to future events, but some of its 
closest friends were seriously alarmed for its leputation. Greville, 
having been told on the evemng of the 5th by his chief, Lord 
Whamchffe, that “ The Times has been completely mystified, and 
neither you nor Reeve know anything whatever of what is 
going on,” wrote a letter of caution to Reeve. Reeve apparently 
passed on the warmng to Delane, and received the following 
laconic reply * 

Saturday, December 6, 1845. 

Dear Reeve, 

We are quite safe. 

Youis always, 

J T D. 

Plenty of Cabinet opposition, but we are sure to be pioved right 
by facts. 

Delane’s judgment was correct. After a week-end of anxiety 
The Times was justified, and the coup added fame to the paper, 
and credit to the young Editor, who was personally responsible. 

Meanwhile Alsager in the City was engaged upon another 
exploit, which in the long run was even moie creditable to the 
paper, though it caused some immediate scandals which damaged 
the reputation of those principally concerned. In the autumn of 
1 845 The Times waged a battle with a great popular movement. 
The paper had long been known as the enemy of railway mono- 
polists and share-pushers,! and when the British public became 
afflicted with the mania for making fortunes by railway develop- 
ment Alsager was determined to prevent the mischief which 
would result from mdiscnmmate speculation. While he had the 
support of the best elements in the money market, the Morning 
Herald, with the backing of the less scrupulous, took the lead in 
championing the railway interest With the increased advertismg 
revenue secured from the enormous volume of new prospectuses, 
the Herald paralleled the news connexions of The Times, com- 
peted with Its expresses and particularly embarrassed its reputation 
for prioiity in the India mail services. In addition, the Herald 
competed with The Times for City intelhgence, and through the 
medium of the journals of railway finance behttled its conductors. 
The prestige of the paper was attacked in the City at a time when, 

1 In 1840, The Timet was attacked by the Chronicle (“ a paper notoriously m the railway 
interest,” for its owner was a railway director) for its hostility to railways. It rephed 
that It demanded only caution, lest the monopohsts became insolent, remiss or 
uxtortionato. 
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for reasons given in the following chapter, the personal situation 
of two of the pnncipal members of the staff, Wilham Delane and 
Alsager, was rendered uneasy 

Its long City connexion was vital to The Times , although not 
easily to be severed, it was not necessarily regarded as secure from 
assault No member of the staff m the time of Walter II would 
consider the situation of the paper to be impregnable The 
position of The Times in the City lequired scrupulous and 
contmual attention Alsagei had managed this department smee 
1817. For years on the Pans Bourse it had home the sobriquet 
le journal de la Ctti In that age of expanding industry the paper’s 
money articles, edited and laigely written by Alsager, were 
regarded as the best of their kmd i Alsager enjoyed the respect 
and the personal acquaintance of the most eminent men in the 
City The railway speculation was a test of both 

David Morier Evans, who spent some yeais in the City office 
of the paper, says that he used, m his younger days, to see Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild (1777-1836) standing at his pillar on ’Change 
surrounded by his friends, and “among them Thomas Massa 
Alsager, then styled the Mirror of The Times The sight of 
Alsager and another Rothschild together in 1845 and 1846 stared 
other observers to recollection : the Railway Times declared it is 
“ a notorious fact that m all the loan tiansactions of the late 
Mr. Rothschild, The Times invariably, aye systematically ^ came 
in for a share of the pickings ” 

This attack upon the probity of the conductors of the paper 
was made, as stated above, when England was in the throes 
of the railway mama. The Times from the first adopted an 
attitude towards the craze for promoting railway companies which 
earned for it the reprobation of vested interests. The campaign 
against the railway “ stags ” was consistent with the paper’s 
policy in 1825 and formed a fitting end to Alsagcr’s caicer as 
The Times money expert. Just as in 1825 the paper declared 
that the investors were too many for more than a few to make 
a fortune, so in 1845 it asked* “Whence is to come all the 
money for the construction of the projected railroads ? ” A 
profit was expected from any line joining any two points, and 
the number of projected companies of this period was almost 

1 The Weekly Dispatch^ no fnend of The Tunes, wrote in us obituary of ALagcr that 
“ by his almost unaided exertions, ho raised The Times to a point of commercial emincnto, 
envied only by other journalists, who have sought in vam to build a reputation by 
following Mr. Alsagor's example,” (W,D,, November 15, 1846.) 

2 D M. Evans, Speculative Notes and Notes on Speculation, 1864, p, 72. 
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unbelievable. The Morning Herald, during the height of the craze, 
was able to print monster supplements full of these prospectuses 
(reaching at times twenty and more pages). The leadmg journal 
had a good share of the advertising, and even admitted that it 
did not inquire too scrupulously mto the prospectuses which it 
pnnted, but its hostihty towards part of the “railway mterest” 
lost it both advertisements and readers — ^if we are to beheve a 
correspondent of the Morning Herald, who said that not merely 
had he changed to that paper from The Times, but also that he 
knew of cases of railway advertisers who refrained from using 
the paper. The loss, howevei, was only relative. 

The Times took its stand “ on the simple fact that the hmited 
capabilities of the country and its many demands only allowed 
of a certain expenditure on railroads.”! The concentration of 
capital upon one set of schemes, it prophesied, was bound to 
bnng disaster. The prophecy was endorsed by history Towards 
the end of November, 1845 , it pubhshed a large supplement 
giving figures, which proved that more money was being invested 
(on paper) m railways than there was in the country. The force 
of these tables was not lessened by the scandals which arose 
regarding their author, Spackman. One paper declared that he 
had been engaged, only a few weeks before the publication of his 
figures, “ in the very gentlemanly and highly mtellectual 
employment of exhibiting a wax figure in Leicester Square ” 2 ; 
another accused him of having stolen his statistics from one Tuck, 
who mtended to use them for precisely the opposite purpose .3 
Spackman’s statement, however vulnerable in detail, was, 
generally speakmg, accurate ; no adequate reply was made and 
the exposures by T^he Times of fraud and swmdhng, the scandal of 
the “ provision^ director ” and the deposit system were answered 
not by argument but by abuse. A rejomder commonly made 
was that the paper had fallen into effete hands ; that having failed 
to note the temper of the age, it had permitted other papers (the 
Herald was pointed to) to forestall it as the “ railway organ.” 
Thus the Railway King declared that “ first Bacon and then Barnes 
have been lost ; Alsager rests on his oars ” ; and hence The Times 
went on blundering in railway affairs.^ A moie serious accusation 

1 D. M Evans, The Commercial 0-wfe,“lS47^r849ri^24. 

2 The Stock Exchange Express, January 17, 1846. 

3 The Railway Times, November 22, 1845 

* The Railway King and Universal Advertiser, October 30, 1845 The Mormng Hetdtd 
also declaied that the real cause of the hostility was to be found in the unequmled size 
of its supplements, November 2, 1845. 
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was that, m foretelling the panic and attempting to depress the 
market, the paper was acting as the “ Great Bear.” The Hampshire 
Independent went so far as to accuse the conductors of The Times, 
D[elane] and A[lsager] of bearing the market , but the paper 
wrung an apology out of the author of the article 

The ramifications of these financial matteis are so confusing 
that some excuse for imsmterpretations has to be admitted 
Several of the Rothschild family, both in France and m England, 
were interested in the French railway companies, and had large 
holdmgs m at least two Imes , The Times often went out of its 
way to praise the French lines generally, and to contrast them 
favouiably with the English compames ^ Hence although the 
general accusation that “railway shares were luined to fill the 
pockets of the attaches of The Times ”2 must be rejected, it cannot 
be demed that in some cases its behavioui encouraged suspicion,"* 
WiUiam Delane, for instance, was peisonally interested in 
railways, and was a director of the Direct London and 
Exeter Line, which The Times pufled foi months, before the 
shameful incompetence of its management was exposed. “ It 
might not be perhaps wholly unfair,” wrote a railway organ, 
“ to hint that Mr. Delane, provisional director, might slightly 
have biased Mr. Delane, Director of The Times'*^ Other 
accusations against Delane and Alsagcr were made. They 
were accused of falsely announcing amalgamations m order 
to depress shares, and wrongly asserting that certain lines were 
impracticable. The railway press, denounced by The Times 
as “ scurrilous ” and “ corrupt,” devoted to the purpose of 
marketing “ trashy scrip,” endeavoured to icpay in kind. 
Perhaps in William Delane they may have chosen the weakest 
member of The Times superior staff. Against Alsager’s probity 
there was no substantial charge , his career of nearly thirty years 
in City journalism was above reproach. 

Nevertheless, it was very foitunate that, just at tliis lime, 
the gratitude of the City for exposure by The Times in 1 840 of 
the swindler, Alan Bogle, was about to manifest itself. The sum 
subscribed by the houses of Rothschild, Baring, Barclay, Glyn, 
&c., &c., not having been disposed of at this tune — ^when serious 

1 Rg , on No\cmbor 19, 1845, in the Money article, 

2 TIio Railway Tims, December 6, 1845. 

3 The Railway Jomnal, Novcrabei 12, 1845, 

'♦Tlie Railway Critic, Doccmbei 6, 1845, The name of W. U. A. Doknc, of Biricknoll, 
duly appears m the company’s prospectus as a ’* piovisional cllrectot ” (the oHice so 
hated by the paper) m the Railway Chromrle of August 16, 1845. 
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attacks upon the staff of the paper were being made — ^it was re- 
solved by the committee that tablets be engraved commemoraimg 
the “ indefatigable mdustry, perseverance and abihty shown by 
the propnetors of The Times newspaper m the exposure of the 
most remarkable and extensively fraudulent conspiracy ever 
brought to hght m the Mercantile world,” and erected at Lloyd’s 
and Pnnting House Square. These tablets weie unveiled on 
August 20 , 1846 , by the Lord Mayor but with a minimum of 
ceiemonyi The committee, however, arranged for a formal 
celebration of the event at the Railway Tavern on September 2 , 
under the piesidency of the Lord Mayor Among those represent- 
ing the City were John Benjamin Heath, Governor of the Bank 
of England , Baron Lionel de Rothschild , Thomas Baring, M P. 
(and later Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; Sir Geoige Larpent, the 
East India Merchant2 ; Sir Allan Macnab, Speaker of the Canadian 
House of Assembly ; Sir Peter Laune, foimer Lord Mayor and 
Chairman of the Umon Bank , Sir George CarroU , and The Times 
was represented by John Walter; John Walter Junior; Henry Fraser 
Walter , T. M. Alsager ; W. F. A. Delane ; J T Delane ; John 
Tyas, the veteran reporter who had described Peterloo for the 
paper , and J F. Neilson, head of the Parhamentaiy staff 

The rule of secrecy, hitherto unbroken m Printing House Square, 
was abrogated ; the dinner was not merely reported but the names 
of the staff were given the benefit of the most conspicuous position 
in the paper, i.e , on the leader page The clarity of the pnnt in 
the carefully reproduced speeches did not fail to emphasize the 
personal merits of the “ valuable — ^he (the Lord Mayor) would 
say invaluable — set of gentlemen who conducted The Times news- 
paper,” and the public spirit of “ those gentlemen who composed 
the body having control of The Times ” ; amongst whom was Mr, 
Waller, who, while he had had ” for some time very httle to do 
with that paper . . , even if his hand should never be out of his 
pocket, would do anything to carry out the objects of the estab- 
lishment.” In responding to the toast of his health John Walter 
compared his position with that of an Englishman absent from 
Ms native land. ” Such is my position with regard to The Times. It 
is my literary and political country ; and dear to me it is ; and so 

1 See ALsager’s letter and the illustration In Vol I, p. 418. 

2 Larpent had been Walter’s opponent in two Nottingham elections. He gave up his 
seat after a victory in the General Election of 1841, as part of the compromise which 
followed Walter’s peuhon against Hobhouso and Larpent for biibery Larpent was a 
partner in the East India house of Cockerell and Larpent, which failed m the financial 
crisis of 1847. 
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are those by whom it is conducted, upon the honourable prmaples 
on which It was always conducted in its progress to its present 
celebrity and in conformity with that advice and those counsels 
which age and experience have enabled me to offer ” 

Heath, the Governor of the Bank of England, testified that he, 
as the representative not only of all the bankers m London, but 
of all m Europe, could say that “ no eulogium too high could 
be pronounced upon The Times Thomas Banng held that 
the testimomal m the Royal Exchange to the “ talent, public 
spmt and devotion ” of the conductors of The Times “ but feebly 
expressed the unanimous approbation of the commercial world.” 
Baron Rothscluld expiessed “ his sense of the truly laudable and 
effectual manner m which those connected with The Times 
newspaper had honestly and faithfully discharged their duly 
with leference to the public interests ” As the festivities progressed 
othei toasts of a more personal natuie were offered and accepted. 
Mr. Alderman Hughes proposed the health of John Walter Jumor, 
who, with his younger brother Henry, supported their father at 
the head of the table. John Walter Junior hoped that the company 
would allow him the pleasure of expressing the pride which he 
felt in being hereditarily connected with the establishment. 

Finally, the Loid Mayor proposed “ those excellent and able 
gentlemen who took the most active part in the management of 
The Times newspaper.” The toast was acknowledged by the 
Editor, it seems, in the briefest terms. The report tells us only that : 

Mr, J. T. Delane, in his own name, and in behalf of his colleagues, 
bnefly expressed his deep sense of tlie kindness of the Lord Mayor 
and the gentlemen present for the manner in which they had drunk 
the toast. 

The last name to be honoured was that of Alsager, the writer of 
the money article for The Times. Mr, J. D. Powles, 

after mentioning that he could remember the introduction of the 
first “ city article,” a feature which had been continued in every 
newspaper since, offered one testimony to the great honesty, integrity, 
ability, and zeal with which that deportment in The Times had from 
the first been conducted. . . . The public possessed in that department 
the most useful communications collected from all quarters, and 
exhibited in a well-digested and lucid form. None of the other news- 
papers had in that respect at all approached The Times, and he defied 
any one to detect in any portion of the city article anything like 
partiality. This compliment was due to his friend Mr. Alsager ; to 
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him the whole of this great ment was owing , and he had no doubt 
that the company would thmk that their duty to The Times was ill- 
performed without paying that gentleman the mark of respect to 
which he was entitled. 

Alsager, in a speech which brought the evening to a close, 
rephed that . 

It was now four times seven years since he appealed m the city as 
the medium of commercial commumcation between it and the con- 
ductors of The Tunes Duimg that time he thought he might say, 
without at all invading the province of truth, he never betrayed a friend, 
nor made an enemy. The principle by which all weie goveined on the 
establishment was the feeling of public independence, each being 
emulous, irrespective of paity concerns, to peifoim conscientiously 
the important duties entrusted to him If he ever failed it was only 
from want of capacity. 

This September evening, and the publicity given to it, doubtless 
provoked in the City and elsewheie the reactions desired by 
the leading staff at Printing House Squaie. The view of the lest of 
the Press was respectful. Even the Daily News^ which generally 
suppoited Hudson, the Railway King, and was pohtically opposed 
to The Tunes, declared on September 4 

The good service which was thus emphatically acknowledged, 
richly meiited such a tribute. Every one will sympathize with the 
natural and just pride of The Times and its conductois on the occasion. 
And every one must be impressed by the light which the whole transac- 
tion, from fiist to last, has thrown on the character and status of the 
English newspaper. 

When due honour was properly done to the merits of Mr Delane 
and Mr. Alsager, the memory of many present must have reverted 
to Mr. Barnes. 

Tune and occasion were favourable. These tributes from high 
finance came at a moment when they were most welcome. The 
influence of its enemies would need to be powerful to overcome the 
effect of the praise given to The Times and its named conductors 
by the Lord Mayor, the Governor of the Bank of England, Lord 
Rothschild, and Thomas Baring. 

But at this time, indeed during August, Walter was oppressed 
with a doubt— not originating in the City, however— about certain 
financial matters m which he, Delane, and Alsager were interested. 
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THE DEATH OF JOHN WALTER II 

A FEW weeks before the City dinner with its expiessions of 
gratitude to the “ invaluable set of gentlemen who 
conducted The Times'^ Walter had been furnished with 
the figures for the first half of the year 1846 The prosperity 
during 1845 had been without precedent — ^before or since Barnes. 
For the year 1841 the sum available for dividend was £17,100. 
In 1845 the sum rose to £29,600 Walter knew that the revenue 
had shrunk in consequence of the rapid deflation resulting from 
the collapse of the railway boom, and must have looked forward 
to the 1846 figures with unusual concern. He saw first, and without 
surprise, that the totals boie little resemblance to those of the 
previous year. At second glance at the details he saw, or thought 
he saw, an inconsistency. On further examination he noted the 
omission, which he then regarded as a clerical oversi^t, of an 
important routine charge. Putting aside the matter for later 
investigation, he attended the dinner at the London Tavein and 
cordially joined in the tnbute to his active colleagues, who wore, 
says the report, hke The Times itself, “ so dear to him.” It was 
not for a further week or two that he sought from the elder Delane 
and Alsager an explanation of the accounts. The explanation then 
given did not satisfy Walter, and he natuially pressed for an 
investigation. 

The finance of Printing House Square was of vital consideration 
to Walter. His political expenses — ^to name the least important 
personal interest in the efficiency and prosperity of the paper — 
tended to increase ; his feeling, as the head of a family, of responsi- 
bihty for the business side naturally increased with his age. 
Moreover, the Chief Proprietor, and not the acting conductors 
and managers, was held accountable by the other proprietors, 
Walter knew the damage that could be done to the property by 
disputes among them. The discovery, therefore, that a credit 
balance had been obtained only by the device of holding back 
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the charge for paper so shocked Walter that he called first for 
the resignations of those responsible and secondly for his son’s 
assistance in reorganizing the establishment. The task was a 
heavy one for an old man. Delane and Alsager naturally defended 
themselves, and after an association with The Times of nearly 
thirty years in the case of Alsager and fifteen years m the case 
of Delane the prospect of a break with the paper was painful in 
the extreme to both sides. Walter himself agam took up residence 
at Pnntmg House Square m order to deal with the situation, 
the technical and personal difficulties of which were still fuilher 
aggravated by the estrangement from his son. 

John Walter letumed to the office in September, 1846. At the 
end of that month, which had begun so auspiciously with the 
great dinner piesided over by the Lord Mayor, Alsager left the 
service of The Times, but it does not appear that he regarded his 
own conduct as bemg gravely censurable. His speech at the dmner 
had closed with the statement, curious as coming from one in 
the position of jomt-manager, that “ if he ever failed it was 
only from want of capacity.” It may well have been that as his 
duty kept him outside the office his offence was a technical one 
His nephew John Oxenford was allowed to remain m the City 
office and afterwards served the paper for many years as its 
music and drama critic. 

The evidence does not exist to decide whether the crisis within 
Prmting House Squaie had anytbng to do with Alsagcr’s menial 
instability, now about to be levealed. The probabilities are against 
it. His character and his talents weie held m esteem by many 
leading people in literary and musical circles ; and he himself 
never admitted to wrong-doing nor even to a mistaken action. 
Since the death of his wife m October of the previous year he had 
been a saddened man, living with his daughters at Kingston. A 
little over a month after leaving The Times he came up to his 
house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, for a short stay. On the 
morning of November 6 he was found in bed with his throat cut. 
He was seriously injured, but a surgeon succeeded in reviving him ; 
a relapse, however, followed, and on November 15 he died. The 
coroner’s jury found that “ the deceased died from exhaustion, 
the efiecl of certain wounds inflicted on himself, but that no 
evidence had been produced as to his state of mind at the time he 
so inflicted the said wounds.”i 

1 The Times, November 17, 1846. 
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The immediate circumstances of Alsager’s death, and the 
reports m the sensational Press, were a further blow to Walter’s 
pride. For twenty-five yeais he had enjoyed an unqualified 
behef in the completeness, efficiency and utter trustworthiness of 
his staff The account (unfortunately lost) of the situation given 
to Peter Fraser drew the following acknowledgment • 

Nov'- 17^ [1846] 

My dear W, 

This is a sad affair, and I don’t know any one but you that could 
get or could have got through it. 

My dear fnend, let me counsel you one thing Let your health 
be the first object * Neither sit up, noi woik nor do any thing to such 
an extent as m]ures, or may injure that. It is unnecessary I am sure to 
say, that I do not (sic) counsel also attention to [y]our futuie health and 
happiness. I cannot at this distance enter into the minutiae of affairs, 
and talk them over as we were wont, noi indeed do you require it : 
you know better than I : but keep yourself m the best possible condition 
for business, by not overloading youiself at one time, or too long. 

I saw Alsagei’s death m the Paper . you do not mention who the 
other person is : I suppose it is these affairs that have brought John 
more mto the City. 

and ever yours P. Fraser. 

Walter neveitheless acted with all his energy. At his age, now 70, 
there were indeed inevitable risks — ^ho was bothered by a sore 
throat-— but he took them. He had himself to meet the proprietors, 
all of whom had doubtless read accounts of Alsager’s death. 

The following memorandum, containing the only surviving 
account of the matter from Walter’s point of view, was probably 
read to the meeting The memorandum bears no date, but 
on internal evidence may be safely assigned to some period 
between the death of Alsagcr on November 15 and the end 
of the year 1846 : 

A misunderstanding having unhappily sprung up respecting the 
management of Mr Delanc’s departments, Mr Walter will briefly state 
the giounds of his dissatisfaction. 

Mr Delane has had the management of the financial depaitment of 
The Times for nearly 16 years, - hw-Sala - during which lime Mr Walter 
placed unbounded confidence m his discretion and integrity: "'the 
te e f - it - ifl not in Mr Wi ’ fr int e ntion to ■ imp ea eh " «i th »>s hgbt e 6t ‘ de gree - . * 

• The significant wonts between the astonsks are pnnted as they appear m the draft. 
Walter, on reflection, changed his view of Dolane’s integrity. 
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With, respect to Mr Delane’s discretion, the confused state of his 
depaitment as it lecently existed—whether through Mr Alsager’s 
mismanagement, or that of Mr Delane, or of both, Mr Delane having 
the supervision of the department — ^is a sufficient and painful testimony 
agamst it. Mr Walter confidently relying on that which it appears has 
ultimately deceived him, never enquired, till the truth was forced upon 
him, m what condition the financial department was : But it was 
decidedly Mr Delane’s acknowledged duty to have informed him if any 
confusion, or back-accounts were taking place. This fact Mr Delane 
totally concealed , nor had Mr Walter the least suspicion of it until the 
begmnmg of last August. 11846 ] 

At that time Mr Delane showed him a statement of profit & loss 
on the preceding half y^ar, which a moment’s inspection convinced 
Mr Walter was fallacious He -qtaek- found at a glance tha^ Mr Delane 
was misleading him , and that so far from there being a reasonable 
profit, hardly any profit at all had been realised ; Mr Delanc having 
brought into that account a considerable sum which Mr Walter had 
in a preceding half year, set aside as a “ rest ” to meet possible 
contingencies. 

Mr Walter, however distressed at this discovery — and particularly 
at Mr Delane’s breach of duty in concealing, or attempting to conceal, 
the state of affairs — only asked him the simple and straight forward 
question • “ Is there any thing moie? Have you charged evety thing — 
is there any charge for paper omitted ? ” To which Mr Delane ans^v e r -e d 
(the avowal must be made) in the most positive terms answered — 
“ every thing is charged— t\o charge for paper is omitted.” What then 
was Mr Walter’s surprise when he found that the reverse was the fact, 
and that it had been agreed between the late Mr Alsagcr and himself 
that a Charge for Paper to the amount of £3500 should be carried 
forward, m order to produce a dividend of any kind whatever. Thus, 
instead of the Propnetors receiving any Dividend, if the full statemt, 
had been made they wd. have been called upon to make up a loss. 

This is the simple statement of the chief facts connected with Mr 
Delane’s admimstration — and foi which, so far from offering any 
excuse or explanation — explanation, indeed, it needs not if by that word 
is meant refutation, — ^but so far from offering any excuse he has 
again and again expressed his full satisfaction with his own conduct. 

Mr Walter cannot but feel particularly hurl, after the number of 
years during which Mr Dclane has been connected with him, every 
year almost of which penod has been marked by some testimony of 
regard bestowed cither on Mr Delane or his nearest connexions, that 
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Mr Delane shd have been so utterly forgetful of the common bonds of 
friendship, and the obligations of duty and gratitude, as to conceal from 
his friend, and it is even added his patron, the position to which affairs 
had been brought by his mismanagement, mattention, or incapacity. 

No note remains of the unfortunate Alsager’s side in the 
dispute, but he seems to have acquiesced m the manoeuvre of 
carrymg forward the paper charge Delane alone is accused of 
brmgmg in the reserve ; he, and not Alsager, had “ the super- 
vision of the department” Alsager, however, is accused of 
“ mismanagement,” which charge seems to have been intended 
to cover extravagance m the conduct of certain departments, 
particulaily the expresses i 

Reports of the inquest on Alsager in contemporary dailies 
naturally gave rise to much comment outside Printing House 
Square. The internal affairs of The Times, so long guarded as 
secrets, were to some extent public property. Delane later gave 
discreet publicity to his contentions There was a strong party in 
the office, which included Reeve as well as young Delane, that 
upheld the Treasurer’s case, but it does not appear that their 
mformation was as good as their intentions. The incomplete and 
misleading account of the dispute as it came to John Delanc, and 
thence to political acquaintances, was doubtless of his father’s 
telling. Greville, under date Januaiy 2, 1847, touches on the 
matter thus : 

There has been a scompiglio in The Times Office which threatens 
a revolution there. Reeve writes to me, 

“ [John] Delane has been here, a good deal agitated and alarmed 
about the affairs of the paper. It seems that Walter and his party arc 
always up to some knavery or othei (being much pressed for money) 
and that Dclane pdre has resisted some of their tricks which ended in a 
quarrel, and he to save his son has resigned his functions which were 
those of Manager of the money concerns. Hereupon our fnend the son 
feels his position hornbly insecure, and the more so, as Walter is quite 
capable of requiring things of him which he must resist.” 

John Delane, souice of Reeve’s written story that “ Walter and 
his party are always up to some knavery or other,” did not think 
it necessary to make any change in his own position. He was 
already trying to keep afloat by throwing out ballast. On 

I For dolails of the expresses of The Times, see Chaptci tV, “ Speeding up the Nevra ” 
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'■December 29, 1846, he had sent to Walter a letter, of which the 
following draft is preserved : 

My dear Sir, 

Your remark last mght as to the amt of Honan’si draughts induces 
me to renew once more a proposal which I have already twice submitted 
to you— that I should cease to receive the £200 a year which you so 
generously gave me in augmentation of my salary at this time last year. 

I accepted it then as a bonus in consequence of the extraordinary 
prosperity of that half year, and as those good times have more than 
passed away, I hope you will allow me to dechne acceptmg in future an 
amt of salary which I feel to be beyond my utmost deseits 2 

I shall serve you as zealously & as faithfully for the oiiginal amount 
and shall have the satisfaction that by laborious attention I can perhaps 
fairly earn that sum 3 

The year 1846 closed with even severer troubles foi Walter. 
His affecUon of the throat, ongmally slight, became worse at 
Chnstmas ; it proved, mdeed, of a more serious nature than had 
ever been supposed or admitted. Crabb Robinson, writing to 
his brother Thomas, shows alarm : 

I called this morning at young John Walter’s who has taken a house 
on the opposite side of Russell Squaie — ^And I was induced to accept 
an invitalion to join a family party there in the afternoon. In conse- 
quence of Alsager’s death, it has been necessary to make new arrange- 
ments m Pnnting House Square. And the young Puseyite consents to 
undertake a bianch of the management wch leaves him still a stranger 
to the Editorial department.^ 

The next day I dined alone with J. Walter Snr & his wife in Printing 
House Square. I am sorry to say that Mr. Walter who is just my age 
is visited by a very alarming malady— A swelling under his chin — ^He 
has had the advice of several of the most eminent surgeons — Tt is a 
favorable circumstance that his sister some years back had a similar 
attack And lecovercd fiom it. 

Walter was quite cordial towards me — Reminding me of knowing 
me now within a few weeks of 40 years, And intimated in a flattering 
way that he had had a confidence in me, wch he had not in any other 
of his numerous hterary acquaintce — ^Mrs Walter thanked me warmly, 

1 The cei respondent in Oporto 

2 The words italicized aie deleted in the draft. 

3 In the draft the Editoj subsciibes hunsidf " Believe me, my dear Sir, your, and yom 
faraily^s, faithful svt” The reference to “ your family ” must refer to John Walter Junior 

* John Walter Junior had assumed responsibility foi keeping the machine and com- 
posmg accounts of the printing d^arlmcnt in succession to Alsager and W. Delano. His 
handwriting first appeals in the week October 3-10, 184(>. See p. 29, tnjra, 
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Aftei a painting by an unknown artist in the possession of 
John Waller, Esq. 




WALTER UNWELL 


& begged [mej to go & dine with them m the same manner next week 
which I mean to do — Walter and I are just of an age — Should this 
complaint prove fatal — ^It may, ifthe tumour prove eventually cancerous 
— it will be another memento arising from the rapid falling off of one’s 
contemporaries 

Walter himself regarded his condition with less anxiety. He 
probably kept it fiom the office, being determined to tnumph 
over illness, business anxieties. Parliamentary opponents, and 
even his age, by sheer force of will. He continued to reside in 
Printmg House Square and remamed m daily contact with the 
business In the meantime his temper was trying the patience of 
the office On January 2 of the new year 1847, destined to be a 
fateful year for Walter and his colleagues, Robinson, who always 
mentions Walter with the greatest affection, recoids that, though 
no worse in general health, “ he vexed me by betraying a violent 
obstinacy & rigidity of intellect which fixes him to one idea ” 
Thus Waller, even when stricken by illness, seen by Robmson and 
other intimates to be probably mortal, could not himself 
regard his life as ending or even his political careei as 
closing. In October, 1846, he had been requested to become a 
candidate for Reading at the next election ; even in this January 
of 1847, while his tumour had just been opened, he was still in 
negotiation with his constituency. Some additional weakness 
manifested itself a little later, for a letter he wrote on February 3 
to E. W, Giay, who appears to have been in charge of his 
affairs in the constituency, is thus endorsed by the recipient : “ I 
answered this letter, and my answer was the last letter I addressed 
to this respected and ever to be lamented gentleman.” 

On the 15th The Times reprinted from the Berkshire Chronicle 
an announcement of Walter’s pohtical retirement : 

Whatever may be the termination of his illness — ^which we sincerely 
hope will be favourable — he has directed it to be made publicly 
known that he has formed a firm determination to retire wholly from 
pubhc hfe. . . . 

Robinson, writing to his brother on February 25, had then seen 
Walter afflicted by a complication of complaints. Early in the 
follovring mpnth the same visitor reported that ” My poor old 
friend, towards whom I feel very kindly, is sinking fast. 1 have 
offered to call on him but he sees no one but the clergyman ” 
Robinson adds that his irritability had increased. There was still 
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a certain matter concerning the Delanes that the mortally ill Chief 
Propnetor was determined to clear up before the new year was 
far advanced. 

The matter was vitally important : the Walter control. The 
shares in the paper and the partnership in the business of printing 
it were, as the reader of Chapter X in Volume I remembers, not 
held by the same persons. The paper and the press were two distinct 
enterprises. At any moment Walter could have refused to pimt 
The Times , at any moment The Times could arrange to be prmted 
elsewhere. The connexion between the two businesses was not a 
financial but a personal one ; John Walter’s executive position in 
both was created and maintained by his father’s will, which still left 
his sisters (or their famihes), in 1847, owning the largest part of 
the pioperty in the paper The pnnting house, however, was his 
own to do with as he thought fit. At the tune of the Alsager-Dclane 
catastrophe both managers enjoyed portions of shares in The 
Times and a partnership m the business of printing it. Alsager’s 
share in The Times was his own absolutely, while his paitnership 
in the pnnting business, which began m 1827, was, by agreement, 
to last for twenty-one years. At the death, in 1830, of Hicks, 
also a partner m the busmess, the survivors Walter and Alsagcr 
dissolved the 1827 agreement and concluded a new one, to 
which a few years later Barnes and Delane were admitted. An 
important article provided that m the event of the death of 
Barnes, Alsager, or Dclane the respective share was to be offered 
on stated terms to Walter ; and if Walter died first his share 
also was to be offered to the survivors. The inference is that 
Walter was then prepared to consider ultimately the absolute 
sale of all his inteiest in the business of printing the paper— 
/.e., his interest in what the disputants of sixty years later 
enoneously described as the printing contract.” There never 
was a contract. The arrangement by which Walter on behalf 
of the beneficianes of his father’s will printed theii paper for his 
own benefit depended for its continuance not upon any contract, 
but upon the understanding that it could not possibly pay him or 
his agents to overcharge The Times in which he and/or his agents 
were interested, and thus place it at a competitive disadvantage 
with contemporary journals. 

Such an arrangement had worked in the mam smoothly^ and 
profitably for all parties concerned from the beginning of the 

1 Nothing oanae of Mrs. Mwmy’s a^-tion in 1842 (See Vol. I, p 17i),) 
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regime of John Walter II until the tragic autumn of 1846. The 
disorder of the accounts changed the position. Moreover, m 
Januaiy, 1847, Walter was ill, and for that reason occupied with 
one of the most senous acts of his life — ^his will With the example 
of his father’s testament before him he determined to hand over 
to his son a business free from habihties peisonal or financial 
He had every reason to consider his disposition most carefully 
in order to retain his own peace of mind as parent, as Chief 
Proprietor, as Trustee for the other share-owners in The Times, 
and as Proprietor of the printing business He saw himself, 
while making his will in January, as forced to take such action 
as would prevent any recurrence of disorder in the accounts 
or any litigation after his death It was therefore a last and 
paramount duty to clear up the share situation beyond all 
question and to hand on the Walter control of the prmting 
house unimpaired to his successor. This leprescnted a major 
change of mind. In the year 1819 Waltei, as has been seen in 
the first volume of this Histoiy, had determined to retire from 
The Times editorially and typographically as completely as 
the nature of his father’s covenants governing it permitted. 
His desire, then expressed m the agreement with Alsager and his 
colleagues, was “ not to be bound, or obhged to take any more 
active part m the management of the business than he should 
by his own free will and pleasure determine.” Alsager and the 
others were to “ engage to be the active though not ostensible 
managers and conductors of the business ” Walter dehberately 
refrained from training any one of his sons to serve The Times 
in any capacity. It was, therefore, never his intention to educate 
John Walter as a working proprietor, as he himself had been 
from 1797 of the printing business and from 1 803 of The Times. 

During the months of November and December Walter had 
considered the reorganization of the management of The Times 
and determined to dismiss W. Dclanc, the remaining manager. 
Consequently Walter persuaded John back to Printing House 
Square on the mechanical side for the purpose of re-cstablishmg 
the Walter management. John began by undertaking part re- 
sponsibility for the accounts of the composition (hitherto kept by 
W. Delane) and of the machining (hitherto kept by Alsager) of 
The Times and Evening Mail as from October 3, 1846, and he took 
complete responsibility for these departments from December 31. 
John Walter Junior, it will be reracrabored, had entertained since 
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1843 conscientious objections to the line of the paper against the 
Oxford Movement and had withdrawn from it on that account. 
He had then felt that to be concerned with the paper itself was not 
possible for him When, therefore, after his appomtment to a 
managerial position m the prmtmg business, his father pressed 
him to undertake a considerable share in the direction of the paper, 
it may be supposed that the young man expressed himself upon the 
future policy of the paper and of its personnel. 

No memorandum of the conversations remains, but it can 
hardly be doubted that John secured recogmtion of his lehgious 
position, which had lately been the giound of his withdrawal It 
may well have been, in addition to agreemg upon the appointment 
of a new manager, that father and son came to an understanding 
on the subject of the editoiial succession On November 5, 1846, 
John Walter Jumor was appointed Joint Manager of The Tunes 
with his father, and sole Manager after his death The mdentui e of 
appointment, for a reason which is not clear, since Walter need 
not have sought their consent, was signed by twenty owners of 
shares. Among the signatories was W F A. Delane, who held a 
half share jointly with John Delane. This half share of The Times 
was that assigned to the two Delanes in 1842 imder an agreement 
which, as explained earlier, provided for Walter’s ledemption of 
It whenever he should choose He chose to exercise this 
power in December, 1846, and W. Delane thereupon ceased 
to function in connexion with the management of The Times. 

W. Delane’s share m the separate entei prise of the printing 
business was not so easily dealt with, and it was this difliculty 
that weighed heavily on the mind of the dying Chief Proprietor 
throughout the last six months of lus life. The agreement under 
which Delane’s property had been acquired provided for its 
continuance until June 30, 1848, “ if all or two of them should so 
long live ” ; hence Delane could not now be bought out against his 
will. Moreover, the terms of the agreement provided that in the 
event of death Delanc’s share must be offered to Walter ; but 
equally, if Walter predeceased, his share must be offered to the 
surviving partners. On October 15, 1 846, Walter, by transferring to 
John, from his own holdmg, an interest in the business, made him 
a partner with himself and, since the break had not yet been com- 
pleted, with Delanc, By the end of 1846 the relative positions of 
the partners had not changed. Walter’s health, however, was very 
much worse ; in his own view he was still no more than a sick 
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man, but the office was aware that the malady in the throat was 
cancer The Delanes beheved it bound to be fatal and Greville 
learnt through them that Walter was dymg The general decision 
was that the process would be rapid. There is an imputation 
of msensitiveness in the suggestion that the elder Delane was 
mterested to mamtain the agieement for the short time that 
it would last and, consequently, to prolong discussion of the 
terms upon which he might or might not agree to be paid out of 
the partnership at this time. The matter, from lus pomt of 
view, was more than a mere pecumary one To Delane the 
acceptance of Walter’s compensation would be the acceptance 
of Walter’s view of the dispute ; it would be, m effect, a confession 
of guilt. Walter, on the other hand, was set upon breakmg with 
Delane immediately — and, if possible, on his own teims. But 
to break with a man of Delane’s talent m business diplomacy 
was no easy task even for a very determined Walter ; and the 
agreement did not naturally expire until the lapse of eighteen 
months. 

Notwithstanding this deadlock between these two formei 
colleagues, John Walter Junior and John Delane were, from 
January, 1847, with the assistance of George Dasent, bringing 
out The Times It is conceivable that the young Editor was 
unaware of the true causes of the dispute; probable that he 
was not in the position to appreciate their significance. His 
mind on this subject was entirely dominated by his father. John 
Walter Junior was certainly informed of the facts, and it must 
be assumed that in acceptmg from his father a large measure 
of responsibility foi The Times and the pnnling business he 
associated himself more or less completely with Walter’s policy 
towards Delane. It is evident, however, that neither Waller 
nor his son permitted the dispute to affect their altitude towards 
John Delane, even when it was known that the disgraced 
treasurer’s resignation from the printing partnership, when 
asked for, was not forthcoming Nevertheless, the position of 
John Delane must have been rendered extremely uncomfortable 
at the beginning of 1847, and, towards the summer, positively 
undignified. He xmdoubtedly wished with all his heart to retain 
his position as Editor and in order to do so was ready for 
sacrifices not ordinarily made by men, young or old. The range 
of his ability and experience, widened ihoug^i it had been by seven 
years in the office of The Times, hardly rendered him superior 
in any point of journalistic competence to other eminent editors 
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of the period If, irrespective of a virtual ignorance of the 
causes of the Chief Propnetor’s changed attitude towards his 
father, he had reasons of personal self-respect to offer his own 
resignation, Walter’s health cautioned him to take no precipitate 
action. It is even possible that Walter Junior, as a young man 
havmg had differences with his father, might have used his m- 
fluence to dissuade Delane Jumor from makmg an offer to resign. 
Moieover, he saw himself as the only alternative editor to John 
Delane and such a solution was out of the question, for no one man 
could manage a pnntmg office, direct the paper, edit it, and, 
as would be expected of the young Chief Propnetor, perform the 
duties of a landowner and a Member of Parliament, while carrying 
out his responsibihties as head of a fanuly. John Delane as Editor 
of The Times was even more apt a choice m 1847 than m 1841 
John Walter, who had determmed, with his father’s approbation, 
to lead a pubhc hfe necessarily mcompaUble with the day-to-day 
conduct of a newspaper, would therefore wish to sustain John 
Delane m the editorial chair The position, anxious and difficult 
as It had been m December, became critical in the new ycai, when 
the elder Delane positively declmed to retire or resign from the 
printing business Towards the ex-treasurer, nevertheless, the 
Chief’s will was fixed , he must be got out of the partnership. In 
spite of support within the office, John Delane’s position became 
extremely precarious He came to the conclusion, as revealed in 
the following lettei from Reeve, that he was soon to be displaced : 


Bowood, 

Sunday [January 3, 1847] 

Dear Delane, 

I received an interesting note from you written on Friday, (not 
Thursday), which is I presume that which you thought might have 
miscarried. I assure you that X take a much deeper interest in the affaii 
to which It relates than a mere “good-natured sympathy,” for I 
should regard anything which might displace you as a serious private 
misfortune to you & to myself, besides being a public evil 

I have learned however, from the experience of the last few years 
that what one values most is precisely that which one must be prepared 
to give up ; and especially the exercise of great power, such as you 
undoubtedly possess, is almost inseparable from that uncertainty of 
tenure, which m official life is proverbial. It creates too much envy to 
be powerful with entire security. 



“IF DELANE GOES TO THE WALL” 

If anything should happen, I need haidly say that all my own 
influence & that of my friends shall be exerted to make you some com- 
pensation But I cannot conceive it possible that under circumstances 
of difficulty & in presence of active competition^ anybody interested in 
the paper will be so mad as to cut its best writeis & its most valuable 
connections That would be a refinement in the Ait of Sinking, with a 
vengeance ! 

I return to town early tomorrow morning, & shall send you a thing 
on those veiy remarkable dispatches of Lord Castlereagh 

I enclose a line for youi father. 

Ever yrs faithfully, 

H Reeve. 

The reference to “ cutting the best writers and most valuable 
connections ” hints at the threat of a general secession if John 
Delane’s appointment as Editor weic terminated. Reeve icpoited 
the situation to Grcville, who replied from Pans on January 8, 
1847 “I am also very anxious to hear about The Times, and 
shall be sincerely sorry if Dclane goes to the wall ; 1 think if this 
happens we must march over in a body with drums beating and 
colours flying to the Daily News, and batter The Times with three- 
penny pounders.” Evidently it was still thought that Waltci was 
wholly in the wrong and that he would not hesitate to bring 
pressure to bear upon W. Delane by forcing the Editor to resign 
There can be no doubt, however, that Walter for many excellent 
reasons long hesitated before even considering such a step. 

But the Editor’s foreboding remained. Doubtless with a view 
to preparing himself for an alternative career in case he should 
be deprived of the editorship of The Tunes, Dclane was at this 
time eating dinncis at the Inner Temple. That his dismissal was 
at this time consideied imminent (and that his departuie was likely 
to deprive the Whig Government of the moderate support it 
was then receiving from The Times) is to be seen fi om a letter of 
Clarendon to Reeve : 

Jan 4/47 

... I am very sorry for what you tell me about the revolution in 
P.H. Square ; nothing probably would be more injurious to the Paper 
than a quarrel with D. and the loss of the good advice and information 
he commands, but it would be very injurious to other interests as well, 
and on public as well as on personal grounds I should lament the oppn. 
of The Times at a moment when the Govt, is in diffes, both abroad 

1 The reference iv, no doubt, to ihe foundation of the Dailv N<iw<i. 
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and at home and will want to be supported and kept strait by public 
opmion. 

There is no evidence of political bias in Walter’s attitude 
towards either of the Delanes or towards Reeve, whom he does 
not appear to have known The original source of Clarendon’s 
information, and, consequently, his opmions, was, of course, 
John Delane’s father. Hence Clarendon’s letter, hke that of 
Reeve to John Delane, exhibits a complete ignorance of the 
charges against W Delane made m Walter’s memorandum. It 
concluded : “ I am glad old Walter has only 3 or 4 mths to live, 
but he may do a good deal of harm m that time, and then who 
will reign in his stead‘d Walter the 2nd I suppose. Can anything 
be done to propitiate either of them‘d” 

Walter, truly with but three or four months to live, insisted 
aU the more strongly upon Delane’s leaving the printmg partnership 
Their respective lawyers failing to reconcile the disputants, a 
point was reached when the parties were not pohte to each other 
during interviews Meanwhile the Editor continued to occupy 
the chair m hope and fear The internal situation at Prmtmg 
House Square became daily more anxious. Walter’s condition 
was at last openly admitted to be dangerous. In the summer 
John Delane exeicised all his powers to bring the parties together. 
The ostensible pomt upon wWch agreement was lacking m May 
was the amount of compensation to be paid to Delane for the 
unexpired term of his partnership. On and from July 1, 1847, 
John Walter Jumor was appointed sole manager m succession 
to his father, whose death was thus plainly anticipated The 
change was doubtless kept seciet, but it may be taken for granted 
that the son used eveiy exertion to promote a settlement between 
his father and the Delanes 

Waltei was now almost completely unable to attend to business. 
It was apparent that his days were numbered. Crabb Robinson 
was sent for and came to Printmg House Square on the 3rd : 

I called by desiie on my old friend John Walter. It was a very sad 
sight and yet not of the woist desenption, for he docs not suffer violent 
pain — He looked ghastl> tho’ the seat of his malady was covered — 
His eyes dim, his hand quite flcshless, His voice so inarticulate that 
Mrs. Walter was forced to repeat eveiy word he said— He listened to me 
while I addressed myself to Mrs W. His mind reverted to a colleague 
on The Times in the early period of his own active management. He 
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enquired abo* John Collieri And said he had communicated his 
sentiments concerning him to those who would succeed him — ^This 
was an agreeable intimation of kind inteiest in him — Had he retained 
his health And had Collier wished it I have no doubt he would have 
given C: an appomtmt But he has not heard a Times read for these 
two months — He alluded to religion only by saying “ I do not feel 
devout enough.” ^Je sees scarcely any one but cleigymen — He is very 
closely and most kindly nursed by Mis. Walter — I shall considei it 
good news when I hear of his departure. . . 

Walter being in this condition, the Editor made another effort 
to settle the dispute Reference to it is contained in a letter from 
the family solicitor, Francis Blake, to the younger Delane. 
Blake was employed by the Delanes to treat with Dobie, the 
sohcitor of the Walters and of the paper, on the financial questions 
involved It will be seen from the letter that on July 7, 1847, 
the date when it was written, a settlement was scarcely in sight : 

Owing to Mr Dobie’s numerous engagements out of doors I have 
been unable, until to day, to obtain an Interview with him. 

I communicated to him the renewal of your attempt to bring about 
an arrangement between Mr Walter & your Father relative to the 
printing Business, and stated that I had called to ascertain how far he, 
Mr Dobie, & myself could agree upon pecuniaiy matters supposing 
your Father should, on further consideration, feel inclined to waive any 
retractation of the oflensive expressions which escaped from Mr Walter 
m your former Interview with him on the same subject 

Mr Dobie said he would recommend Mr Walter to pay your Father 
£1000 for his Interest in the Printing Business, but would not go further. 
As this IS a much less sum than Mr Dobie gave me to understand at our 
preceding Interview he would recommend Mr Walter to pay I fear 
there is little or no chance of your Father’s agreeing to accept it. 

If Ml Dobie & myself could have agreed upon a sum of money to 
be paid to your Father which should bo satisfactory to him, 1 would 
willingly have exerted my utmost efforts to have induced him to waive 
the retractation of the offensive exptessions. 

I am sorry that my communication is not of the character I hoped 
& expected it to have borne. 

Fruitless as was this effort of the first week of July, the 
desperate condition of the old Chief Proprietor worked to bring 

1 John Payno Collior, member of The Time's staff from 1808 to 1821, when he was 
dismiswtl by Barnes, (SceVol I, pp 129, 136-7) 
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settlement nearer. Delay, it was seen, could only help the ex- 
treasurer, while It was a matter of the greatest importance to the 
dymg man that an agreement be signed cancelling all the elder 
Delane’s claims upon the business. Waltei’s will of February 9 was 
made on the understandmg that aU such claims had been satisfied 
The £1,000 offered by Dobie on July 7, which was refused by 
Blake on the same day, was perhaps a fair sum, though regarded 
by Delane as insuffiaent. He regarded the amount, it seems, as 
unsatisfactory in itself, and the more so in view of certam “offensive 
expiessions ” made by Waltei m an interview at which, appaienlly, 
both Delanes were present. At the middle of the month the 
prospect that John Delane would continue to serve as Editoi of 
The Times hardly existed. His last efforts to induce his father to 
agree to Walter’s terms had failed ; his situation could not be worse. 

In these critical circumstances the Delane family’s confidant 
was once more resoited to. Lionel Rotliscluld pressed Wilham 
Delane to accept Walter’s terms for the sake of his son’s future 
A new discussion between Delane and Walter took place soon 
after the nuddle of July Agieemcnt was at last reached. In 
consideration of the sum of £1,300 Delane “ released, acquitted, 
exoneiated and discharged the said John Waller, his heirs, 
executors, admmistratois and assigns of and from the share of 
profits payable m respect of the said printing business prior to 
and inclusive of the aforesaid month of February 1847” — ^the 
date of Walter’s will 

The way was now clear for Walter to ariange a new 
understanding with the Editor. Notes were exchanged A draft 
of John Delane’s reply to Walter has survived. It is undated 
but may be placed between July 20 and 25. 

My dear Sir 

I am sure I need not express the gratification your very kind reply 
to my note has afforded me. I take it as evidence that in the very 
embairassing circumstances of the past six months I have not lost 
the good opinion it has been the object of seven yeais of ray life to 
deserve 

You may rely that no exertion and no sacnClce to retain it shall 
be spared by 

Yours faithfully 

fj. T. DijLane] 

Thus ended the crisis which had for so long hung over John 
Delane. The signing of the agreement by Walter and Dclane 
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took place on July 20 The date ranks as one of the most 
decisive in the annals of The Times^ the kfe of John Walter II, 
now 71 years of age, of John Walter III, aged 29, and of John 
Thadeus Delane, now 30. Henceforward the Editor’s position 
lacked nothing in security, though it was to grow immensely m 
power, responsibihty in the office and fame outside But the hfe 
of John Walter II was aU but finished. 

Fiiends in Nottingham, who had elected him m 1841, had not 
forgotten him, and now offered the candidature for his old seat 
to his eldest son So great was their affection for the family that 
they offered to conduct the election without a visit fiom the 
candidate himself, who must remain at what was now seen to be 
his father’s deathbed. 

Two members of The Times staff, Tyas and Neilson, went 
to Nottingham to assist in the campaign, and in the result 
Walter was tuumphantly elected Tyas^ commented that he 
“ had done more than Caesar — ^for he came, saw & conquered ; 
whilst Walter neither came, nor saw, yet conquered ” But in the 
moimng of the same day, July 28, 1847, at a quarter to two, the 
Chief Proprietor of The Times died in Prmting House Square — 
exactly half a century since the year when his father gave him a 
working partnership. 

The Times devoted three and a half columns to the obituary 
notice of John Walter If. They are, however, agiceably with 
tradition, exceedingly reticent m all that concerns the paper, and 
particularly its editorial side.2 No event in its histoiy later than 
1814 is specifically mentioned, the name of no member of the staff 
IS revealed, and the account of Walter’s own work is practically 
limited to his early successes in news-gathering and his pioneer 
achievements with the steam press. But the features of his 
character on which the wntcr (his knowledge of certain details 
suggests the name of Peter Fraser) chose to lay the main stress of 
his panegync were probably those which a reader of the more 
complete narrative of liis career set out m the preceding Volume 

1 Not Delane, as stated by A. I. Dasent, John Thadeui Delane (2 Vols., London, 1908), 
Vol I,p 61 

- The account of Walter not being considered sufPciently inclusive was supplemented 
on September 16, 1847. Here, also, none of those who “ contributed their lucubrations 
to the leading columns of his journal ” is named This second article deals in some 
detail with Walter’s pohbcal life, and there is a new tendency to maximize bis powers as 
the controller of The Times 
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Will agree lo have been the most admirable The first paragraph 
may be quoted here • 

The mynads who daily peruse these columns have before them the 
monument of his merits and his powers It was his active and well- 
durected enterpnse, his fertihty of mvention, and lavish generosity, that 
first drew a continual stieam of mtelhgence from the furthest realms of 
the avihzed world, instructed and enlightened m return by his political 
genius and sagacity, as well as frequently charmed and won over to his 
convictions by the eloquence which he retained, directed, and approved 
Mr Walter was the prime author and the chief upholder of that 
celebrity and influence which The Times lournal possesses Though 
always ready to show the kindest and most flattering confidence m those 
whom he had tramed to the honourable service, he never withdiew, 
even after he ceased to be ostensible manager, the aid of those counsels 
which they could not too highly appreciate He may rightly, theicfore, 
be considered the sole architect of the mighty fabric which is without a 
rival in its dignity and pioportions, and the foundations of which arc 
so deeply laid in the affections and esteem of the public as to defy all 
ordinary and probable vicissitudes and attacks. 

The article offered no personal details Only his political 
independence and integrity were remaiked His family was not 
mentioned. Crabb Robinson, while finding “ some exaggeiation 
in the praise,” considered it to be “ moi e just than will be gencially 
acknowledged ” 

The Editor’s feelings appear, in the light of the entry m his 
diary, to be charactenstically self-centred : 

He [John Walter II] was a stiange raan,& in many lespects a hard 
one, but still by no means destitute of good. 

Towaids myself his kindness was undeviating and extieme until 
these late unhappy troubles ; but even then he appealed to expeiience 
a true pleasure in making up with me.i 


1 Delone’s diary, July 28, 1847, apud Ddsent, I, 61 Tlie dmnes which Dolanc began in 
1847 disappeared some tunc bclwceu 1908 and 1922, they have not been available to 
the present vmters. 
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O N July 1, 1847, four weeks before his father died, John 
Walter III succeeded to his position as owner of the 
printing business and Manager of The Times on behalf 
of the various part-proprietors, in whom it was vested under 
the terms of the will of John Walter I 

As John Walter II lay dead in Printing House Square, there was 
general curiosity in pohtical circles in London about the character 
and ability of his son and successor. It was a curiosity that was 
perhaps never wholly satisfied. John Walter III moved through 
life reserved and aloof, his handsome face redeeming an appear- 
ance which was otherwise unimpressive, discharging with 
puEctihous efficiency his duties as country gentleman and 
member of Parliament, but revealing to the world little of his 
real character, little of his real ability. The dispute over Puseyism 
with his father proved that he was a man of strong convictions 
When responsibility for Printing House Squaie came to him he 
accepted it also, in a spirit of conviction. That responsibility he 
maintained in its integrity ; more, he brought to his inheritance 
a new view of its place in society A visionary with a practical 
turn of mind, Walter, slowly and firmly, throughout all political 
and economic changes, impressed his conception of The Times 
upon his staff of collaborators. In time they saw the paper, as 
he did from the first, as an institution with a paiticular function 
in English life. 

Walter began his career in the office by delegating certain 
functions, but to his death in 1 894 he never, as his father had done, 
yielded that complete direction of the establishment which he 
accepted in 1847. On the contrary, as the years passed and his 
own appointments succeeded to positions rendered vacant by 
retirement through age, the new Chief Proprietor consolidated 
his direction of all departments. 
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The control, as the most prominent members of the staff, 
editorial or other, keenly and instantly felt, remamed with 
Walter. He reigned over The Times with a conscious despotism 
that was, notwithstanding, ever benevolent It would have been 
easy for a man in Walter’s position to have withdrawn more 
and more into country and parhamentary hfe, and to have 
regarded The Times as a hereditary affair, the family busmess , 
he could even have looked at it merely as a dividend-pi oducing 
concern, which could and therefore must run of its own accord 
Waltei, so far from doing this, saw himself as the heir of a gieat 
tiust, occupying a position that carried with it obligations which 
must be respected without regard to their concomitant financial 
benefits. He felt himself peisonally responsible for the commercial 
prosperity and the general pohtical tone of the paper, its faith, 
its morals, its Enghsh He accepted a large measure of responsi- 
bility for the well-bemg of the hundreds of men engaged in 
producing the paper; he regarded them as m his personal 
employment and personal service. This sense of responsibility 
explains, what might at first sight seem surprising, the extent of 
Walter’s direction of editorial matters. 

It has been recorded that Walter in liis veiy eai ly days in Printing 
House Square wrote reviews and leading articles for the paper — 
principally on lehgious matters. After his father’s dcatli he 
imtialed articles and letters only occasionally.! But although 
Walter’s leading articles were rare, his influence over the leader 
page was maiked and constant Wen a personal visit was pic- 
vented it was his custom to send Delane his written comments on 
political subjects of interest to him with the intention that his 
views should be laid before the leader-writer ; and sometimes, 
if the article was not especially urgent, he would alter it very 
considerably in pi oof or even rewrite it. 

“I find it quite impossible,” he wrote to Delane on one 
occasion, 

to mend Woodham’s article, and I have not had time to wiite a new 
one — so for the present you must go without one— Indeed I don’t 
know that there would be any use in having one on that subject, 
except for the purpose of shewing the withering effects of a despotic 
Government like that of France, upon all fieedom of thought and 
action. The thing is hardly worth discussion— a free Pi ess could no 

* Two leading articles that were certainly from his pen wens the one on Stowe's death 
see p, 184) and one on the question ol flogging at Eton, {The Times, November M, 1856.) 
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more exist under the French system of Government than it could 
exist at an English public school The French nation is in statu pupiUai i , 
and it IS as absurd foi it to ask for a fiee press, while in that state, as 
for the boys at Eton to claim a right to publish a weekly journal 
commenting on their masters 

During Delane’s absences on holiday Walter look a more active 
part m the editorial work because, while he had recogmzcd the 
quality of Delane’s foiesight and judgment, similai reliance was 
nevei extended to Dasent i Dclanc was always wilhng, but Walter 
equally unwilling, to see Dasent in sole control of the paper, and 
the Chief Propiietor mvaiiably contrived to take his holiday at a 
different time of the year fiom Dclane. Nor did Waltei care for 
Dclane to be away from London while he was on holiday “ He 
[J W.] says he will go abroad on the 12th and has hinted a wish 
that I should stay in town until he i etui ns, at the end of 
November,” Delane had to tell Dasent. This did not mean that 
Walter was always m the office when Dclane was away , it did 
mean that proofs of articles, when they were not urgent, must 
first be sent down by the daily parceP to Bear Wood. Walter 
would then correct and modify the articles where necessaiy, 
returning them in time for the next day’s paper. The following is 
typical of many letters to Dclane’s chief assistant : 

Oct. 21 1859. 

I have looked carefully over the review of Canning’s life and see 
little to alter in it : but as Canning, with all his faulLs, was too fine 
an animal to be compared to a jay in peacock’s feathers, or to 
Bottom the weaver, I have struck out that paragraph and substituted 
another . . . 

B.L.’s3 article is a very good one, but I think the paragraph 
which I have marked is open to misconstruction, in pitting talent 
against wealth as a qualification for Parliament. What we really want 
IS a combination ot both. 

John Walter III had a nice, deliberate sense of stylo. He thought 
Pope should bo studied ; he read (and quoted) Boswell. In 
protesting against some slipshod English m a leading article he 
once gave Dasent the, to him, exasperating advice to “ try trans- 
lating the first sentence into Latin prose,” and on another occasion 
he ordered ” Never admit the word ‘ rcticen.ee.’ ” Dclanc, unhke 

1 For Geoige Webbs Dasent, the Asblslant Editor, see Chapter VI, '‘Delune’s Staff," 

2 This, which contained the paper for the day and communications from the Editor 
and Manager, was sent daily by train to Redding and thence by road to Bear Wood. 

3 For Robert ("Bob”! Lowe, then a leader-writer, see Chapters VI and XII. 
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Dasent, had no academic pretensions, but possessed, what Walter 
valued equally, a cautious, keen, and trustworthy judgment, and 
was spared such instructions 

Walter was generally a restraining influence In returning a 
leader he once commented, “The enclosed will make a very 
good roar on the part of the British Lion • but having made 
It, I would advise that he should he quiet a bit, to see the 
effect.*" This same wise counsel was given on the occasion of 
Delane’s squabble with Cobden, when Walter urged the Editor 
to refram from makmg pubhc reply to Cobden above his own 
signature. 

In the matter of staff appointments also Walter exercised 
direct influence. Delane he mhentcd, Dasent also, and Reeve ; 
but, besides Morris, the connexion of two most distinguished 
waters — Mozley and Biodrick— with the paper is due to him. 
Mozley he doubtless encountered first at Oxford. In Brodrick’s 
case he was so favourably impressed by reading his “Essay 
on Representative Government” that he forthwith wrote to 
hun asking him to join the staff of the paper as a leader-writer. 
Walter had a notable loyalty to his Umversity ; the close con- 
nexion which has smee subsisted between The Times and Oxford 
may be attributed to him. 

It was natural that Delane and Dasent, two brothers-in-law, 
working mght after night m Printing House Square with all the 
ordered efficiency of many years’ experience of editorial work, 
should have regarded Walter’s control as an “interference.” 
They were resentful and even contemptuous of the work of 
“The Griff — ^the inexperienced amateur; they were the 
practical men, they did the work. They brought out the paper 
every night. It irritated Delane and Dasent that their employer 
was in the background loobng out for mistakes, never hesitating 
to point them out. 

Most provoking weie Walter’s visits to the office at night. 
Delane would return from dining out to find the Griff ensconced 
at the Editor’s table, the proofs jumbled up, and ready, at the 
most inconvenient of all minutes, to debate some, so it seemed 
to Delane, trivial political topic which had httle to do with the 
night’s work. It was this experience that made him sigh on one 
occasion, and write to Dasent about Walter that “ If he know 

1 “ Griff,” a shortened form of** gnIBn,” meaning a grim looking or extremely vigilant 
guardian (O.E D.), and applied m the IJelane-Dasent correspondence from the early 
days of th«r aMOCiation. 
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how much his absence was appreciated ” he would keep more in 
the background J While Delane, Dasent, and Moms agreed that 
“ Gnff is not a bad fellow in the main,” they were also in agree- 
ment that “ consideration for other people’s feelings is just the 
pomt on which he always fails.” There was, however, nothmg m 
his general treatment of Morris, Delano, and Dasent that justifies 
this stricture. Delane frequently testified that he was always most 
handsome over money matters, and his salary as Editoi, supple- 
mented by bonuses, rose steadily Walter’s efforts to save the 
Editor fiom overwork may be appreciated from the following 
letter, typical of many : 


B.W. Sunday Nov. 20 [185-] 

My dear Delane, 

I shall be sorry to lose your company here, but for your own sake 
I am heartily rejoiced at yr detcimination to go to Pans, as I have no 
doubt the change will do you good — will only annex one condition 
to your breach of faith — that you do not stmt yourself as to time, 
as I shall be quite ready to undeitake any amount of work for you 
in case of an emergency. 

Yours ever 
J. Walter. 

Now piay don’t be in a hurry to get back, but make good use of 
your holiday, and take care of your eyes. 

The truth is that, whatever the momentary irritations fell by 
Delanc and Dasent, Walter’s controlling influence over the paper, 
always cautious and judicial and on the side of good taste, was 
of inestimable value to The Times It may be thought that his 
influence over editorial policy did not, in detail, amount to very 
much ; that his visits at night and his expostulations to Delane 
had little effect on what went into the paper. That was not so. 
But, because it sprang from his character and personality, Walter’s 
influence over the paper cannot be measured by the amount of 
work he did for it, or even by his close relations with the editorial 
staff. 

As the Editor of The Times Delane enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of many exalted persons, but in his dealings with 
Walter he was careful to observe the formal relationships of 

1 Once when Mowbrey Monie was staying at Bear Wood and when both bad been 
out for a long day's hunting John Walter suddenly announced that they would go up to 
the office. Ddane returned to find them both m h« room and Mowbray Morris half 
asleep 
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employment. The views and wishes of the Proprietor, no less than 
his prejudices and his whims, were so famihar to the Editor that 
they must have been constantly before his mmd every night he 
edited and brought out the paper The Times, whether its Proprie- 
tor was at Bear Wood, in lodgmgs at the seaside with his family, or 
in Europe or Ameiica, bore the impress of his will as surely as if 
he had been conferring with Delane at the editorial desk Walter’s 
detachment from literaiy or pohtical circles m London, his 
spacious outlook on life, his sciupulous scholarship and his sense 
of proportion were aU admirable complements to the mtuition and 
enterprise of Delane. He saw The Times from outside, at least 
from Bear Wood He moved through life fuUy conscious of the 
responsibilities of the Walter sovereignty which had descended 
to him, but he was never weighed down by them. He impressed 
all men by his mtegnty and simplicity and won from one who 
knew him well the golden tribute “ I do not believe that a more 
honest or conscientious man ever existed ”i 

Walter was not, in any sense of the word, biilliant— indeed, he 
would have suspected brilliance. Plis intellectual powcis were 
faithfully represented by his degree at Oxford — a second m 
Greats. His cuiiosity, ranging rapidly, if not profoundly, over 
many interests, was insatiable. There was no subject upon which 
he was not prepared to urge his view — from high matters of 
foreign or ecclesiastical pokey, education, the law (he was a 
barristei), protection, reform and housing — down to the 
correct spelhng of mistletoe or the sorts of flowenng shrubs 
best suited for Hyde Park. The hundreds of his letters which arc 
preserved in the arcliives of Printing House Square leave the 
reader with the impression of a man who viewed the broad 
stream of human life from some remote distance, yet was fasci- 
nated and entertamed by what he saw. Typical of his generation, 
he was satisfied with the world he knew ; more satisfied still 
with the small world of England he loved, and, above all, satisfied 
with his own position in that world. He had in consequence an 
insular side to his character that is reflected, foi instance, in 
his comment on the food m Geimany-— “ this villainous 
food made me long for a basin of good English broth, with 
round puddings in it ” Something of the same sense of satisfac- 
tion IS deducible from Walter’s views on tcachmg in England, 
“ English education is the best in the world, and is not likely to be 

1 Brodnclc, Memoirs and Impressions, p 144. 
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mended by substituting Tennyson and Miss Maitmeau for Homer 
and Aristotle ” Yet he was by no means a reactionary. He called 
himself a Libeial and could fairly be described as a right wing but 
consistent supporter of the pnnciplcs of that paity rather than of 
the party itself Fiom 1847 to 1859 he sat as M P for Nottingham 
and theieafter as regularly for Berkshire He usually attracted a 
measure of Conservative siippoil It was withheld, however, in 
the election of 1865, and he was out of the House foi three years. 

His adaptability and his eagerness to learn are illustrated by 
his visit to the United States in 1866, just after the close of the 
Civil War It was charactenstic of his cuiiosity and practicality 
(he had engines in Printing House Square) that shortly after 
embarking he found his way to the engine-room of the steamer 
and “ spent an hour very pleasantly with the presiding deity of 
that depaitmcnt.” He was so favourably impressed by much 
that he saw in the States that he considered the possibility of 
starting some of his youngci sons there, piophesying that the 
Americans “ will cut us out in everything (except in respectable 
newspapers), before the end of this century ” On his return to 
England he contributed a long anonymous letter to The Times (of 
Februaiy 11, 1867) over the signature “ A Traveller in which he 
urged his fellow-countrymen to visit the United States in order to 
make themselves acquainted with the peoples and institutions of 
that country. 

Unlike Delane, Walter had few friends, nor did he have Delanc’s 
professional need to cultivate eminent acquaintances ; he felt at 
home in the country, in society he was shy and retiring He cared 
rather for landscape gardening than for sport, though he played 
cricket well. For recreation he travelled, often taking his own 
carriage with him and on occasion his own horses. He kept a 
hberal table, but, as the staff knew, the consumption of much 
alcohol was not encouraged. Walter was not a club-man, though 
he dined occasionally at the Reform with Delane, Dasent, and 
MacDonald, who were members. Indeed, there was an austerity 
about him which was almost Dombeyesque. But to his family 
and to close friends, among whom both Dclane and Dasent 
must be niimbeied, ho showed a whimsical sense of humour. 
His letters, often stilted and even pompous in style, are relieved 
by flashes of humour. That he was capable of laughing at 
himself appears from a letter written to Dasent. In 1867, after 
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they had been woiking together for twenty years, he observed : 
“ What a couple of old fogies we shall be, should we be spared to 
see a second period of equal length.” 

Walter’s early rehgious sympathies have been described in the 
previous chapter. Like many supporters of the Oxford Movement 
he later became alarmed and horrified at the conveision of some 
of its leaders to the Church of Rome This affected him in two 
ways. He became convinced that the tendency to a higher form 
of ntual, which resulted from the Oxford Movement and charac- 
terized the Anglo-Cathohcs, was a step along the path inevitably 
leading to Rome Speaking in the debate on the Public Woiship 
Regulation Bill in 1874 he referred to his early connexiorl with 
the Oxford Movement and to the sunphcity and plamness of 
the church services then conducted by Newman, and added 
“ There was m the language of those men nothing that was likely 
to lead the student of theology to Rome, but now in the display 
of acolytes and the dresses used m the churches he referred to, 
that was the precise and deliberate intention 

The other effect of the secessions to Rome was to stiffen 
Walter’s ingrained hostility to that Chuich and explains his 
conviction that “ Popery is not a fit rehgion for an Engli.shman.” 
In the same spirit he described Cardinal Manning in 1 866 as “ a 
Papist to the backbone,” and went on to say “ It is all nonsense 
using apologetic tones towards such fellows ; they ought to be 
attacked, as our old divines (Jer. Taylor, eg) attacked them, 
with hammer and tongs, and instead of trying to convert us, 
they will find they have enough to do to defend themselves.” But 
Waltci could take a libeial view of dogma m 1870 He then 
wrote : “ I never repeat the ‘ damnatory clauses ’ in the Athanasian 
Creed, and don’t want to force others to do so. It is cunous that 
the burden, such as it is, falls upon the laity. The Clergy keep 
out of the scrape.” He was the patron of four livings, and daily 
prayers, with the servants in attendance, were regularly conducted 
by Walter from a book specially printed for use at Bear Wood. 

Against the background of what Mozley once called “his 
httle temporal sovereignty ” Walter radiated confidence. His 
first marriage to Emily Francis Court was most happy. John, his 
eldest son, destined to be tragically lost after preparation for 
succession to the Chief Proprietorship, was bom in 1844^, and 

1 Hansard, July 15, 1874. 

i See Chapter XXUI for an account of the doaUt by drowning of Jolin Walter IV, 
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Arthur, to whom was to fall the succession, was bom in 1846. The 
Victorian passion for leal property as the incontestable mark of 
sohd worth was experienced by him to the full As he inherited it 
from his father the country property of Bear Woodt was modest ; 
he left to his children a country mansion of a vastness much greater 
than he had ever mtended, called in jest, but not without tmth, 
“ the second palace of Berkshire,” and described by himself in the 
following words “ My house painfully impresses me with the 
behef that it will survive every Institution of this country, except 
perhaps, the Press.” Walter made a second happy marriage in 
1861 to Flora, daughter of J. M. Macnabb, of Highfield Park, 
Hants. His mnth son, Godfrey, was bom in 1866, and Ralph, the 
tenth, m 1871. With this large family and his large and increasing 
income from Pnntng House Square, Walter, perhaps naturally, 
was tempted to substitute something more magnificent and 
more symbohe of his position for the homely comforts of the 
early nineteenth-century house he had inherited. 

As the following remark m a letter from Delane to Dasent 
suggests, the idea was simmermg for some time before action 
was taken ; 

Jan. 6 1865. I hope GrifF will consent to act by the advice of this 
Mr. Kerr for he has talked and thought and drawn plans so long 
about his house as to have made himself altogether incapable of a 
decision. 

The building was begun and took ten years to complete. The 
house was designed in a style which may be described as “ late 
Tudor,” and consisted of four storeys. It was very large, and 
exceedingly well built in red brick and stone. The carpenters* 
and joiners’ work was said to be as good as could be found 
anywhere in England. Walter was his own builder. The bricks 
used in the building were made on the estate, and the whole of the 
woodwork was turned out in the private workshops across the 
lake Walter’s hobby was building, and as a guarantee of quality 
he preferred that the material as well as the workmanship for all 
his numerous undertakings2 should be supplied from Bear Wood. 

The central and prmcipal room of the house was the long 
picture gallery, lit from the lop by a double skylight, and designed 

ISeoVoI. l, pp. 171#. 

2 Among other buildings of his may be mentioned St Paul’s Church, WoUneham, the 
schools at Wokmgham, Finchampstead, and .Sandhurst, the family residence m Upper 
Qrosvenor Street, and the new offices for The Times erected between 1872 and 1883. 
(See Chapter XXin.) 
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to house the choice collection of Dutch eighleenth-centuiy masters 
which had been acquired from time to tune by John Walter 11. 
Opemng out of this loom were the ballioom and di awing room, 
while on either side of it were the no less impressive dining room, 
hbiary and study. The cential tower formed the well of a fine oak 
staircase of easy gradient, leading to the first and second floors, 
where were the private suites and principal bediooms, while the 
whole of the east wing, flanked by the water tower, was occupied 
by the offices and seivants’ quarters The whole gave an impres- 
sion of spacious magnificence that would appear somewhat 
excessive if compared with the more modest requirements of these 
days The immediate surioundings left httle to be desired. To the 
north the view extended across the Thames at Sonning far into 
Buckinghamshire, while from the broad ten ace which extended 
along the south and west fronts the lawns sloped gently down to 
a lake of about forty acres, which contained several well-wooded 
islands and was dominated on aU sides by a foiest of beech and 
Scotch fir The whole property comprised some 7,500 acres, 
including the parishes of Fmehampstead and Barkham, and the 
village of Sindlesham, where, to round everything off, the pubhe- 
house was called “ The Walter Arms ” 

Goldwin Smith, always inimical to rich men m general; and espe- 
cially to The Times on account of its policy towards the American 
Civil War, thus described Bear Wood shoitly after it was 
completed * 

. . . The other day I passed, in travelling, a colossal pile newly 
built. In bulk it resembled a monster hotel , but as the district m which 
It stood was too rural to tempt the entei prise of even the most insane 
limited liability company, I concluded that it must be some institution 
of public charity or utility, a convalescent hospital or a great agri- 
cultural college. On enquiry, however, I found that it was dedicated 
to private ostentation and luxury . . . ministenng to one man’s 
pride and pleasure.^ 

Goldwin Smith’s picture of the Lord of Bear Wood living a life 
of almost Eastern self-indulgence bore httle resemblance to the 
truth. No one could be more hospitable than John Walter, 
particularly to the mcmbeis of the staff of The Times. The 
first considerable entertainment after the house was finished was 
given to the members of the staff on August 4, 1868. This was 
followed by a party in October to mark his 50th birthday. 

I This letter was rcpioduced in the Betkshire Chromcle of September 5, 1868, 
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“ Patnarchal,” the word once used by Mozley to describe John 
Walter, was strikingly apt As he reigned at Pnntmg House 
Square over the Editor, the Manager, the Engineer, and their 
staffs, he reigned at Bear Wood over a large family of sons 
and daughters, over a laige staff of servants and dependents. 
MacDonald, m his diary for July 27, 1862, writes Absent in 
Pans all the week seemg Exhibition with J.W and his sons Moi e 
struck with his management of them than with almost anything 
I saw.” With equal distinction Walter managed the affairs of his 
estate. Parhamentary business, the absence of Delane on hohday, 
or some exigency in Printing House Square might demand his 
presence m London for short periods, but Bear Wood was his 
home — ^the real centre of his life To that he had looked forward 
as a young man. Management of Printing House Squaie was 
unsought and unexpected. His father had considered training him 
for the Church or for the diplomatic service , at no time had it been 
considered necessary to train him for the post of responsible 
head of the greatest newspaper enterprise of the penod. When 
the Alsager-Delane crisis and his father’s illness brought young 
John Walter III back to manage Printing House Square, in 
1847, he had nothing but an Eton and Oxford education to help 
him The efficient, businesslike way in which this scholarly 
country gentleman directed The Times is the suiest pi oof of the 
sterlmg quahties of the man. John Walter III was by no means 
without foibles, but his prejudices concerned things rather than 
persons Thus his attitude to the Dclane situation, desenbed in the 
previous chapter, was detached, his determination was to do 
something about it that should be, in respect of the paper itself, 
practical and salutary. 

John Delane, for his own part, had seen even before the death 
of John Walter II that he must woik harmoniously with the young 
” Griff,” his junior by a year, if he would secure his position as 
Editor. Security meant everything to John Dclane, above all in 
1846 and 1847. Tliese years form a dubious passage in his history. 
He can be credited with standing by his father in his hour of need ; 
but that hour was also his own. An early adept in diplomacy, he 
proved a prudent counsellor to both disputant parties — ^but was 
prepared for no heroic sclf-sacrifice in this crisis of his fortune. 

John Walter III inherited much of the business instinct, aptitude 
for affairs, and judgment of men which so conspicuously dis- 
tmguished his father. He inherited, too, the advantages of security 
which accrue from the ownership of a successful commercial 
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enterprise and the enjoyment of temtonal possessions Those 
advantages of worldly goods had been demed to John Thadeus 
Delane, henceforth to be his chosen Editor all through a long 
period, a period of sweeping mnovations in newspaper develop- 
ment, a period of contending emotions and violent movements 
in social hfe, and a period which, counting the early years of 
probation, amounted to thirty-seven years 

Delane’s family, perhaps more ancient than his chief’s, was 
scantily endowed with matenal possessions His grandfather, 
Cavm Delane, had migrated from Ireland m the eighteenth century 
and had been appointed in 1775 one of the serjeants-at-arms 
to King George III. Cavm Delane’s only son, appropriately 
chastened for the son of one in Royal service, William Frederick 
Augustus, inherited at least a competence from his father which 
enabled him to marry at the age of 21 though without any profes- 
sional prospects Either through the carelessness of trustees or 
the financial slump of the 1820’s, Wilham F. A Delane lost the 
greater part of his private means. For a time he practised at the 
Bar, and in 1831 he came to The Times, 

Wilham Delane had nine children! ^ the second, John Thadeus 
Delane, was born on October 11, 1817. His traimng, though the 
best given to any of the family, was haphazard John Thadeus's 
strong individuahty, however, makes it doubtful if he would have 
benefited from a more consistently academic discipline. Both as 
child and youth John was conspicuous less for acquired knowledge 
than for quickness of natuial talents, less for apphcalion to study 
than for the enjoyment of bodily exercises But one trait noted 
by those who knew him in his formative years was significantly 
prophetic of the special place he was to win in the woild — ^his 
quick intuition. He astonished even his intimates by forecasts of 
events. This, above all other qualities, perhaps, gave him his 
dominating place in the history of the newspaper press. A bare 
hmt, symbolizing little or nothing to most men, would send his 
mind scurrying to find the sequel. 

This intuitive power gave John, even m his youth, the reputation 
of being a highly mtelhgent boy It served him as substitute for 

1 John Delane’b eldest biother, Wilbatn, lived m Norfolk and died unmarried. His next 
brother, George, was a Major-Genetal in Bengal and married a sister of Mowbray 
Morris, His youngest brothei, Waltei, was a Colonel in the Royal Horse Artillery. His 
eldest sister, Elizabeth, manied Frederick Aithur Magnay and died when she was 26, 
his next sister, Georgina, kept house for him at Ascot Heath after his mother’s death Ilia 
third sister, Fanny, married G. W, DasenL His fourth sister, Isabella, mairiod the Rev. 
William Campbell, and his youngest sister, Emily, mamed Mowbray Morns os his 
second wife. 
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the lack of ability, or desire, to concentrate on studies. While 
for the purpose of examinations he could quickly acquire the 
knowledge necessary to secure a pass, his nature craved other 
acquirements than book learmng From early days to the end 
of his life he had a passion for the country and for country 
pui suits Riding and huntmg were inexhaustible pleasures, which 
his parents had to curb as whole-time occupations durmg his 
time first at various private schools and aftei wards at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford At none of these places did Delane show signs 
of intellectual abihty above the average and — strange in one 
who came to find his chief solace in labonous days — ^no 
particular hking foi hard work Towards the end of his time at 
Oxford he is discovered making a reveahng appeal, “ under the 
influence of a panic,” he explams, to George Dasent — his close 
friend since 1836, or eailier, when they were boys together at 
King’s College. He had been spending his time “ as idly and as 
pleasantly as usual,” but 

I meant befoie we left Oxford to have asked you two or three questions 
about the Great Go Examination and matters of that sort of which I 
am, as you know, about as ignorant as if I had never been within a 
hundred miles of the University. 

His distaste for the grinding of knowledge out of books 
characterizes another early letter to Dasent, to whom he lamented 
that his friend’s hking for reading was not contagious like cholera : 
“ As to this said reading, just m mercy have the goodness to let 
me, unhappy wretch, whenever that subj’ect is mentioned, know 
what m the name of all the samts there is to read.” This amused 
indifference to examiners and their ways was reflected in the 
undistinguished degree with which he left Oxford m 1839. 

Delane’s faculties all his life were of the practical order. From 
his father he seems to have derived that respect for material 
advantages which cannot be reckoned among the most com- 
panionable of traits, and also that abiding regard for the interests 
of the Delane family which was to result in instances of nepotism. 
But It may be said — ^he certainly would have said so — that he 
owed his success in life primarily to his mother. She was not 
above the standards of W generation either in learning or in 
intellect, but she possessed to a marked degree shrewdness and 
gnt. She brought up her large family on resources that were 
slender m view of their ambitions. John’s devotion to her was 
shown in his habit of writing frequent reports to her on the 
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world’s happenings. “You have become to me,” he said in 
one letter, “ the mamsprmg of my existence.” The quahties of 
independence, sound judgment, self-rehance, and sense of res- 
ponsibihty notable in his mother were also remarked by all who 
knew Delane as a young man 

John mdeed, as the second child of nine, was by that fact 
himself early acquamted with responsibihty. From his youth a 
shrewd observer of men and thmgs, he learned moie and shone 
more in the clubs and drawmg rooms of London than he ever 
did m the class rooms He found the tiue impulsion to his spin! 
m Printing House Squaie, and his appointment to the staff of 
The Times m July, 1840, when Barnes’s reign had less than a 
year to run, decided his destmy. John Walter II had become 
acquainted with old Delane by a geographical accident — both 
famihes resided in Berkshire, and Delane and his son had been 
of some assistance to Walter in his electioneering. The Chief 
Proprietor had observed with favour the young man’s personahty 
and abihties. He was offered a post in the office of The Times 
in order to discover the direction of his talent and the opportunities 
he could make of its exercise. John was then 23 years of age, 
though with hide about him to warrant the term of iramatunty; 
he was sturdy of build, and the disciphne of riding, boxing, tennis, 
walking, swimming had been no bad school for lus natural gifts 
of clear intelligence, quick decision, and acute judgment. He 
possessed also that toleiance wliich issues from good nature 
From its very begmnmg, John was determined to succeed in his 
chosen careei. The possession of much sense of humour has not 
infrequently proved an obstacle in a public career Delane was 
not balked by such a handicap ; his humour, such as it was, 
was blunt and obvious. Such was Dclane on the threshold of his 
career — ^to all observers a young man ordained to success in some 
sphere. The times, too, were propitious, and Delane was ever, 
except in one notable and unhappy expenence to be noted later, 
a fortunate man. And as Delane was in his twenties, so he 
remained till overwork broke hun down. Estimates of men are 
apt to be wider of the mark than estimates of tilings. Yet Delane 
can be seen fairly well in relation to the society and the environ- 
ment that brou^t him forth ; he was eminently a product of the 
vigorous Victorian age. He had in abundance that Victorian John 
Bullish abruptness that got its own way. During his editorship 
The Times was the epitome of English thought and feeling in its 
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earnestness, its desires, its prejudices, prepossessions and foibles, 
in all its major and aU its mmoi characteristics. 

The diflSculties which faced Delane on entenng Printing House 
Square were, however, formidable and might well have proved 
overwhelming to a young man less determined to carve a way to 
distinction It is natural to suppose that the old guard of reporters 
accustomed to the long rule of Barnes would react against the 
exercise of authority by so young a man No doubt incidents of 
this kmd were to some extent avoided by the more active part 
taken m the office by John Waltei, but Delane from the first 
seems to have had no difficulty in winning their confidence and 
loyalty, although there were small conflicts with Tyas and others. 

Delane encountered similar difficulties m his relations with men 
on the leader-writing side — ^his own immediate colleagues. It 
would be no light matter for a newcomer to asscit authority over 
Roundell Palmer. Delaneys knowledge of human nature is 
revealed in his determination not to curb Henry Reeve but to 
work in double harness with him in conducting the foieign policy 
of the paper. He used his authority always effectively but never 
aggressively, keeping control by the steady fire of personality, 
which was acknowledged by all, even the forceful, resistant Reeve. 
His hand fell heavily on folly— but he was quick to forget faults. 
Neither early nor late in life was there capricious tyranny in his 
command of affairs. 

As Barnes inherited a certain body of journalistic practice from 
Walter, Delane doubtless learned much from the example of 
Barnes It meant much to Delane that his predecessor had been 
acquainted with such persons at the hub of affairs as Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Holland, and Greville. They knew the value of 
The Times ; they knew also the value of Barnes, who may have 
done httle to seek them out but at least welcomed their visits to 
him. Within a few months of Barnes’s death Gievillc, one of the 
best informed men in England, introduced himself to the new man 
at Pnnting House Square offering the outline of an article, and in 
less than two years Aberdeen was in touch with him. Delane’s 
relations with this statesman soon ripened into a close under- 
standing which proved a most valuable political tutelage for the 
young Editor. But if statesmen received the unknown Delane, 
his introduction was still the prestige won for The Times by his 
predecessor : the time was distant when a leader of Palmerston’s 
standing would in Parliament declare that his friendship with 
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Delane could not be counted as a cnticism but welcomed as a 
..tribute, that the influences which had “fortunately” brought 
them togethei were “ none other than the influences of society ” 
His first coup, the exclusive announcement of the names of Peel’s 
Cabmet, came only four months after Barnes’s death. 

Apart from Aberdeen, however, statesmen of the first rank did 
not personally cultivate the young Delane, and his mfoimation 
was collected chiefly from the Press department managed by the 
administration He was connected with the Government through 
such party officials as Fremantle and Sir Dems Le Marchant, 
who corresponded freely with the Editor of The Times as with 
other joumahsts Another informant was John MacGregor, 
who later became M P for Glasgow, and left the country hurriedly 
in 1856 as a lesult of financial malpractices Benjamm Hawes,i 
who was appointed Under-Secretary of State for the Colomes 
m Lx>rd John Russell’s Government, was a constant source of 
information on colonial matters. One article on emigration 
(December 26, 1848) was directly inspired by him and he thanked 
Delane for working his “rough ore mto such pure metal.” 

Later in the 1840’s these sources of information were 
strengthened by far more influential ones, among them Sir Charles 
Wood (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), Lord Clarendon (the 
Viceroy of Ireland) and Lord Granville. They were mind- 
ful only that the policy of the Government or party which they 
represented should be fairly set before the public, and they 
put great trust m Delane’s discretion and integiity. There is 
very little evidence that Delane’s head was turned by the 
courtesies of famous people ; but he was ceitainly influenced 
by their attention to him. Introductions to society by GreviUe 
and Reeve were of high value to Dclane and he enjoyed being 
liomzed. Some commentators then and since were not only 
impressed but irritated by the popularity of the Editor of a paper 
wliich had a preponderating circulation all over the country. 
Cobden, for instance, found something mahgn in this, or any, 
editor dining with Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors and Bishops. 

The difference between Delane’s going out and Barnes’s 
habit of staying regally in his ofiice or at home m assurance that 
the reaUy informed among public persons— the only kind he cared 
about — ^would come to him is clear enough. What Barnes would 

1 He subsequently became Permanent Under-Secreiary for War. At his death m 1862 
Lord Palmerston offered his post to Ddane 
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DELANE COMPARED WITH BARNES 

have done in Delane’s period and circumstances is less clear. An 
epoch of scientific invention which impelled great changes in 
newspaper organization, as in all other branches of mdustiy and 
commerce, in itself enforced new methods For one thmg the mere 
size of The Times as it developed under the new r6gune would have 
modified Barnes’s ideas of The Times and altered the technique 
of its editorship. Delane was more completely a newspaper man 
than was Barnes, whose devotion to his task — the paper’s aveiage 
was eight pages against Delane’s twelve or sixteen — still enabled 
him to read widely in literatuie. A hfe of Baines outside his ofiice 
as Editor of The Times would still be a readable study. A life of 
Delane outside that office would be impossible. Apart from all 
other considerations, the bulk of The Times as it was m the ’sixties 
and ’seventies, and the closer responsibility imposed upon him by 
the Chief Proprietor, prevented Delane from living a hfe, cultural 
or other, apart from his professional duty. 

The Times was emblematic of Barnes ; Delane was emblematic 
of The Times Barnes used The Times as a musician uses an 
instrument He was primarily a wnter with an attitude to life ; 
the newspaper his medium of expression. Delane was not by 
nature a writer, and he never became one by practice. With 
the growth of The Times the task of editorship grew to propor- 
tions which Barnes never knew. A conscientious worker such as 
Delane, who directed a vigilant eye on leader writers, reporters 
and printers, besides dealing rapidly with a flood of correspond- 
ence, would have but httle time for writing even if he possessed 
the talent and the inchnation. But in any case Delane had no 
particular attitude to life in the large sense — The Times filled 
the vision, the dream and the duly. His attendance at social 
gatherings was in the interests of the paper ; certainly, it satisfied 
the gregarious, amiable side of him, but primarily it kept him m 
touch with the social and pohtical world, its knowledge of coming 
events, its gossip, its rumours and its temper. Yet it was done as a 
duty — sometimes, but not always, wholly agreeable. In middle-age 
he granted a glimpse of his innermost fechng about this shoulder- 
rubbing with personages. “Swelling” was his own word for 
it in a letter written to Dasenl from Palmerston’s house ; and 
he found it “very laborious.” The following extract from a 
letter of his to Bayley, written in 1854, is revealing : 

Of late years the connexion of Ministers and heads of parties with 
the press has become more intimate and more avowed and one’s 
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position has become more that of a Paiisian Jouinahst than it used to 
be To many this change would be very agreeable but I have the bad 
taste not to greatly admire the society of Dukes and Duchesses, and a 
nearer acquaintance with the stuff out of which “ gieat men ” are 
made certainly does not raise one’s opinion either of their honesty or 
capacity. So though I go more among the Swells than heretofore I 
live just as much in my own coterie and shall be rejoiced to welcome 
you back m it. . . . 

One other thing is significant No disapprobation of Delane 
as a man is to be found in the memoirs of the time, even by 
those who had pohtical excuse for antagomsm; on the other 
hand, there are many expressions of admnation, even of affection, 
by those in closest touch with him day by day. Morley himself, 
putting the best case he can for Cobden on the general controversy 
over anonymity, confesses that his hero, who jealously noted any 
post that was conferred on a water in The Times, was “ rather apt 
to make mountains out of extremely small molehills Moreover, 
it was the general agreement of all who were acquainted with 
Delane that one of his most pronounced characteristics was his 
good nature. He was ever anxious to help friends and relations, 
and he was in a position to do them good service. Yet a more 
sensitive man would have kept a closer watch upon these affec- 
tionatc loyalties. Wlien in 1842 he is found soliciting a promotion 
for his brother, then in the service of the Board of Customs, 
Aberdeen sends the Editor’s application to Peel, with the comment 
that John Delane seems “ perfectly well disposed and ready to 
make his paper of as much use as possible.” 

This lack of perception in certain affairs of taste amounted 
only to a slight infirmity. The files of The Times demolish the 
suggestion that its free opinion was circumscribed by this 
obtuseness in Delane. In public matters he was without an eye 
to self. Even when giving general support to the Government 
the paper took its individual line, fiequently to the alarm of its 
friends in office ; and the memoirs of the nineteenth century 
carry sufficient witness that it was the politicians who granted 
favours. There is Just as little substance in the allegation made 
in 1846 by the Prince Consort, and by others at later dates, 
that The Times — ^that “wicked paper,” to use the Royal 
phraseology—could be “got over” by “giving it exclusive 

t See l/ifra Chapter XVI for Delane’s contiovcrsy with Cobden 
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information.” The change in Delane’s attitude in relation to 
Palmerston, a former foe, is desciibed later in this History 

Delane’s conception of the journal’s function as a newspaper, 
inherited from Barnes and developed by him into a prmciple by 
which The Times should rule its conduct from day to day, gave no 
occasion for servihty and little for bargaining. It was natural 
that Governments appreciated Delane’s support ; and m penods 
of crisis they were nervously aware of the piccanous nature of 
approval from Printing House Square That appreciation sprang 
from knowledge of its circulation, so long overwhelming , its 
independence was the consequence of public favour. It acknow- 
ledged no master but the public whose opinions it reflected. As 
Lord Clarendon put it at a tune of trouble in Ireland in 1849, it 
“forms, or guides, or reflects — ^no matter which — the public 
opmion of England.” To have surrendered that splendid security 
m exchange for a Government favour would have been woise than 
venahty: it would have been precipitation into imbecility. 
The principles underlying Delane’s conception of journalism and 
the relations which should subsist between the newspaper and the 
Government of the day were clear and definite ; they are desciibed 
in detail in a latei chaptcr.t Finally, to complete the picture, 
there is Palmeiston’s offer to Delane of a high office in the Civil 
Service, which would have necessitated resignation of his editor- 
ship. “ My whole life is bound up with the paper,” was Delane’s 
comment to Walter ; “ I must either work for it or not at all.” 

That Dclane’s life was truly bound up with the paper is proved 
by the files. The Times for a period of nearly forty years is his 
epitaph. The paper is the touchstone by which his entire bigni- 
ficance is to be tested. In the smaller human blessings which most 
of mankind find vital to a tolerable passage through the earthly 
pilgrimage he was deficient There was a touch of grimness 
in this man so “ florid, bright-eyed, brimimng with zeal ” (the 
description is Kinglake’s). He attended balls but he did not 
dance ; nor did he smoke, although he enj'oyed to the full his glass 
of wine. Palmerston’s liquor at Bioadlands, he once noted, was 
not of the best. There was something boisterous, almost aggres- 
sive, in his good spirits, but his firm mouth rarely relaxed into 
a snule. All his other senses seemed in abeyance to his journalistic 
sense. He passed his years in tliinking of The Times, how to 

1 See Chapter Vlfl, “Journalism Defined,” 
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embellish it, how to maintain it as a great national organ. He 
travelled sometimes, but no scene impressed him like Prmting 
House Square There he had set up his tabernacle ; there was his 
devotion. Nor was his nund ever made uneasy by brooding over 
the world’s burdens Fancy cannot picture him meditatmg, as 
John Walter did, on the worth of metaphysical speculations. He 
was never in the twilight of knowledge ; rather, within the hmits 
of his vision all thmgs — all thmgs that matteied to him as Editor 
— ^were clear He was the man for practical emergencies, and he 
brought a massive concentration to that work to which his 
comparatively early retirement and death themselves bear irie- 
fragable witness It was a witness that was admitted in the most 
critical of all places, m the office itself. His colleagues recogmzed, 
because with their own eyes they had seen, what manner of 
Editor he was. In certain directions it must be acknowledged 
that Delane enhanced the prestige of the editorship at the expense 
of The Times. But that was not consequent upon deliberate 
pursuit of self-interest, and was almost inevitable as, with the 
passage of time, the man became inseparable, in the world’s eye, 
from the paper, criticism here, too, is a little blunted by his 
simple unconsciousness that his own interests and the prestige 
of The Times might be separable. 

The anonymous journalist has a precarious tenure of fame. 
Painters, musicians, waters of imaginative literature are known 
by their works. But honour should not be niggaidly because of 
the ephemeral nature of a daily paper. Delane, who had no lively 
sprayings of fancy, directed the whole of his intense energy to the 
affairs of Prmting House Square. His title to greatness as an 
editor is grounded in the increase of power it attained by his 
devotion to its interests. He presents to the mind the living 
personification of the news sense. He was awake to one aspect 
only of the events of his exciting world ; wars, the discoveries of 
science, movements in literature, painting and music, the catas- 
trophes of Nature, railway disasters, crime, famine, the fall of 
dynasties interested him little and only in so far as they needed 
recording in The Times. Dclane concentrated upon the major 
lines of national and international events ; his firm command of 
their circumstances so stimulated the paper that his editorship 
is reckoned to-day, as it was reckoned by his contemporaries, as a 
performance not less than consummate. 

He conceived his mission as twofold. It was to maintain The 
Times as the best mirror of events and as an unrivalled barometer 
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of national feelmg. To these ends he neglected nothing in organi- 
zation and never spared himself. He used even his holidays as 
extended opportumties for business ; he seldom absented hiinself 
for long when Parhament was sitting ; his recreative tups abroad 
would be turned into occasions for calling on the paper’s corre- 
spondents in the capitals and for meetmg influential people whose 
views would be of value to a newspaper man Nor did he take a 
one-sided view of his responsibihties to the paper as a whole. 
There was also the class of readers who could pass from perusal of 
the Parhamentaiy debates to learn of dishevelled hves that led to 
the divorce or the cnminal courts. They also were well served, 
and Delane appreciated their demands “That was a good 
murder you had last week,” he would write to Dasent. 

The display of the paper was also a constant concern. “ Those 
devils of printers,” he piotested to his assistant editor, “ con- 
tmuously spoil the appearance of the paper by taking out half the 
leads 1 from every article or letter in which you leave them any 
discretion ” ; and on anothei occasion he expressed his annoyance 
at this method of saving a quarter of a column at “ the expense 
of disfigurmg the whole paper.” His courage never faltered in 
grappling with a powerful antagonist in politics, but it did hesitate 
before offending the susceptibihties of the “ goodies,” as he on 
another occasion called them — “ our own dear pubbc ” — and 
a book notably heterodox in the general view he would either 
not touch at all, or would send to a icviewer for slaughter. But 
he would brook no individual inteiference with his prerogative. 
When Disraeli ventured to suggest a certain reviewer for his life 
of Lord George Bentmck he received such a rebuff from Delane 
that he apologized for the “ stupid suggestion.” Similar attempts 
in the secular political field received like treatment. Delane was 
no doctrinaire. Many instances could be cited to illustrate the 
gift of intuition which enabled him to divine the political and 
social movements of the age. They will unfold themselves in their 
rightful places m this History, as will the few errors into which he 
slipped. To be imposed upon by faked political news — ^it happened 
twice in the year 1866 — ^vexed his spirit like a personal humiliation. 

The daily routine which he imposed upon himself was exacting. 
He always lived within easy walking distance of the office. In 
very early days he lived at 4, Chatham Place, within sight of the 

1 Le., spaces inserted between the lines of composed type. 
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office, moving from there to 22, New Bridge Street — between 
Liidgate Circus and Blackfriais Bridge In 1847 he moved to 
16, Serjeant’s Inn, one of the small Inns of Chanceiy, whcic 
he kved for the rest of his working life He seldom left The 
Times Office before 5 o’clock in the morning, and claimed to 
have seen more sunrises than any man ahve. He remained in 
bed until shortly befoie luncheon, turning that meal into 
breakfast. For an houi or two after this he used to work 
m Serjeant’s Inn on his correspondence In the afternoon he 
generally rode in the Park, and after dinner the real woik of 
the day began He generally reached Printmg House Square 
at 10 The leading ai tides were his ffrst care Two ot three 
writers would be m attendance at the office, preparing their 
articles on the lines of instructions already sent to them by 
Delane earher in the day He would either mtcrview them or 
send them a note drawing their attention to the latest news 
affectmg their subjects and suggesting certain lines of treatment 
Delane, as all his colleagues testified, excelled in these notes of 
instruction. A few lines smeared acioss the paper with a broad 
quill (he particulaily dishked a steel “ mb ”) guided the wiitei to 
the direction he should take. 

Having set his leader-wiiters to work, he then tackled the 
letters sent in for publication. The task of leading them ihiough 
and sorting them out occupied as much as thiee hours, since they 
averaged 200 a day. It was a heavy task. He wntes to Dasent : 
“ Except for the letters (damn ’em) the work has been very light.” 
After 1853 he employed an assistant to sort out the editorial 
post- Having dealt with the letters, he settled down to the task 
of editorial revision, not only panng and improving the leading 
articles but going carefully over the whole text of the paper. 
There followed the vital work of condensing matter in order to 
fit the available space, and this, in Delano’s words, “ reduced 
that little business of Herod’s to a joke ” He enjoyed it never- 
theless. “ I believe,” he once wrote to an absent colleague, 
“ not a column has been published in The Times which had not 
some of my handwriting in the margin.” Lord Clarendon, in 
a lettei to Delane dated May 20, 1864, pays the following tribute : 

I know something about work, and it has been a constant marvel 
to me how you have been able to go through such continuous and 
responsible labour without breaking down oi appearing to be the 



DELANE’S STYLE 

worse for it. My wonder has not been unmixed with envy as 1 should 
be wholly incapable of it. 


Observers like Clarendon and others outside the ojffice had 
a heightened impression of Delane’s powers from lack of know- 
ledge of what went on within it. In one respect, but in that alone, 
it was not justified by the facts. Authorship was attributed to the 
Editor of articles which he did not write nor could have written. 
His original contributions were rare. The leading articles on the 
Tangier question on August 21 and August 28, 1844, were from 
his pen, also the first leader on October 4, 1848, on Irish taxation.! 
It was not, perhaps, humanly possible to extend the task of editing 
as Delane practised it to the composition of articles ; but in any 
case his gifts did not lie in that direction. Yet, if his letters rarely 
break into a phrase or into a siirule, he was not unaware of what 
style meant in the work of others. For himself, however, he 
made a virtue of his limitations. In his written directions on a 
line of argument to be taken there were no subtle traps and 
cunning pitfalls of expression to leave excuse for mistake in 
meaning. Wanting ornament, he made a definite homely vigour 
his aim. In his revisions of leading articles and reports, he 
‘imposed the same terseness ; cultivating it, indeed, to a degree 
that, falling short of style, cannot be denied a recognizable 
manner. 

It has been explained that a veil of ambigxtity prevents a complete 
. >dew of Delarie’s position on the. paper during the first few years 
following the death of Barnes. No letter, no agreement, survives 
to fix the date of his accession to full Editorship, but John 
: Walter III seeing that in the necessary reconstruction of the 
'brganization on the editorial side there was no alternative but 
to appoint as Editor the son of William Delane, the extruded 
Manager,, he gave John Delane full confidence. The renewed 
prosperity; for the paper was rewarded by increases of salary 
for tiie Mtor. In a letter tq John Walter dated July 5, 1855, 
Delane expresses his gratitude, for a "storm of favdurs” and 
" rejoices that “ the great enterprise, . whose success is the dearest 
objeet. of my life, is prosperous enou^ tp'afford sudi magnificent . 
' rewards and that you so hi^y .ap^edate my' entire devotion to. 
you and to itr,> 
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The new Chief Proprietor, young as he was, took the nght step 
in very difficult circumstances when he confirmed John Delane as 
Editor. Simultaneously Walter had become a Membei of Parlia- 
ment and controller of The Times, and, within a month, he also 
inherited his father’s considerable rcsponsibihties as a landowner. 
He divested himself of some part of this heavy burden by dele- 
gating to a new Manager the functions that he had himself taken 
over from Alsager and Wilham Delane at the beginmng of the year. 
The earhest smviving mention of the transfer occurs in a letter 
from Mowbray Morris dated August 21, 1847, to the effect that 
“ the management of The Times has been committed to me by 
Mr Walter ” ; on September 7 Walter himself wrote to the Pans 
correspondent to mtroduce “ my friend Mr Morns, who is acUng 
as my deputy, & with full authority to make such regulations as 
he may consider necessary for the welfaie of this concern ” The 
functions transferred comprised the general supervision of all the 
commercial affairs of the paper, including the nomination of 
agents and correspondents at home and abroad, the terms of their 
appointment; also the control of the advertisement columns. 
The supervision of the printing office, which was then no part 
of the property known as The Times, was reserved to Walter, 
who appointed other officeis to manage the composing and 
machmmg depaitments. Henceforth The Times was to be 
controlled by two equals, the Editor and the Manager, inde- 
pendent of one another and linked only by their common 
subordination to the Chief Proprietor The degree of that 
subordination was now very much the same in both departments. 
Walter’s right to intervene at any time m either was unchallenged, 
and he did intcivene in matters of detail whenever he felt close 
personal interest in them But, in general, both Morris and Delane 
were trusted with a very wide discretion, and Walter preserved the 
attitude of a detached and much respected adviser of both. The 
Manager was charged in a special sense with the personal interests 
of the Proprietor, and so was regarded more definitely as his agent 
than the Editor No doubt it was in order to avoid any suggestion 
that the Editor was the less close associate of the two that Walter, 
when he was able to pay a bonus on the year’s working to the 
Editor, always made a point of himself sending the cheque direct 
to Delane, and not through Morris. 

Mowbray Morris, the son of John Ball Morris, a West Indian 
merchant, was born in Jamaica in 1819. He was brought to 
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England in his youth and educated at Trinity College, Cambndge, 
coming down, as the gentlemanly way often was at that time, with- 
out a degree He then enteied the Inner Temple and was called to 
the Bar m 1841 Mowbray Morns was thus 28 years of age when 
he was appointed Manager, being a year younger than John Walter 
and two years younger than John Delane No memorandum has 
survived to note for posteiity the time and manner of his mtroduc- 
tion to the Chief Proprietor, or the circumstances and conditions 
of his appointment. There can be little doubt, however, that in 
the peculiar circumstances of the year 1847 Walter dehberately 
searched out and chose for the post of successor to Wilham 
Delane a man whose absolutely unimpeachable straightforward- 
ness, admimstrative ability and force of chaiacter should correct 
the faults of the previous regime Walter chose well. Morris’s 
personal integrity was complete, his attachment to principle 
inflexible, and his loyalty to the Chief Proprietor undeviating, 
while his devotion to The Times was as great as that of Delane. 
He was strikingly immune from any form of nepotism, having 
rather a coldness towards his relations-in-law than a desire to 
promote their interests. For years he remained on unfriendly 
terms wifh Delane’s elder brother, Wilham, who, as partner in 
the firm of Delane, Magnay and Company, received a portion of 
The Times order for newsprint, and the letter-books disclose that 
he had frequently to protest to that firm about the quality of the 
paper supplied Morns, with children and grandcMdrcn, later 
mamtamed a considerable family establishment. His first wife 
died in 1857 and he married, secondly, m the following year the 
Editor’s sister, Eimly. In 1870 his sister Louisa mairied George 
Delane, the Editor’s brother. John Delane was by no means 
pleased about this match ; with characteristic pragmatism he 
was convinced that his brother could and should have done better 
for himself. 

Althou^ there are reports that Morris at one time wrote a 
good deal for the paper, theie is no documentary evidence of it. 
Nevertheless, he was well equipped for the manifold duties of 
his office, which comprised the supervision of cntics and corre- 
spondents as well as the business management of the paper, and, 
as these pages will show, he could write an admirably effective 
letter to a contributor m need of guidance or of reproof. His 
political sympathies were limited, but his judgment was sound ; 
his greatest error was his attitude towards the American Civil 
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War, and this is to be explained by his dislike of democracy and 
by his West Indian birth, which prejudiced him m favour of the 
South His interests lay in hterature and art, and his fnends, few 
and intimate, were chosen from the world of letters He was long 
friendly with Dickens and Thackeiay, and with several members 
of The Times editorial staff, notably Wmgrove Cooke, leader- 
writer and historian, and Woodham The last-named, who knew 
him with some intimacy, was wont to remaik a strain of morbidity 
in Moms which was rcheved by occasional outbreaks of what 
Woodham described as “ Byromes.” 

In the main, however, Morns lived a retired hfe ‘\1 live entirely 
out of society,” he wrote to Delane in 1853 ; nor did his tastes 
change with time. He took no part in pubhc affairs, and never 
identified himself outside the office with the persons, policies 
or causes sponsored by The Times He appeals to have regarded 
his position as requiring the application of the highest professional 
standards He exacted from the staff a complete loyalty to the 
paper, affording them his own conscientious and hard-working 
example. As an admimstrator, he was strict, scrutmizmg very 
carefully the work done in respect to the payment made. He 
was often generous even in unexpected directions —as, for example, 
to Geoige Eccarius, whom he certainly knew to be Marx’s faithful 
disciple in the International Working Men’s Association. When, 
in his managerial position, he had to write to sick members of 
the staff or to their relatives, his letters are models of theii kind. 
Morns had an agreeable facihty of expression, but his natural 
pride, combined with the aloofness and detachment which he 
regarded as essential to his professional efficiency, frequently found 
expression in a certam formality which some of the members of 
the staff, W. H. Russell for instance, found disagreeable. With 
Delane himself Morris was scarcely on terms of the completest 
intimacy or understanding. They had the greatest respect for each 
other as colleagues, but it would not appear that the two men, so 
closely linked by then occupations, and, after 1858, by their family 
connexion, spent much time together until towards the last 
years of Morris’s life. Comparatively little consultation 
took place between the Editor and the Manager. Even in 
respect to the foreign department of the paper, appointments 
and dismissals, though often made m the Editor’s name, 
were generally initiated by the Manager. The first reason, no 
doubt, was that the conduct of the correspondence with the 
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foreign agents of The Times mevilably touched direct financial 
matters such as expresses, and, later, cables, travelling expenses, 
and the like , secondly, that the amount of letter-wntmg which 
the organization of the foreign service necessitated was much 
greater than Delane’s other duties would peinut him the time to 
handle Morris’s efficiency enabled him to conduct (in his own 
hand, for dictation was rarely resoited to even by Delane and 
never by Morns) a vast volume of correspondence with home as 
well as foreign agents belonging to the editorial as well as the 
commercial depaitments of the paper 

Moms did not, like Delane, sink his personality in The Times, 
He was Manager only dunng office hours , Dclane was Editor at 
all times Nevertheless, Morris had a high conception of the 
paper’s duty to the pubhc. “ It is in our power,” he wrote to the 
music critic, J. W. Davison, “ to do a great deal by way of giving 
the pubhc a good musical taste, & our immense circulation, inde- 
pendent of any confidence that people may have in our judgment, 
entails upon us a very serious responsibility.” In his view, his 
duty as Manager demanded not merely that he should look after 
the business interests of the paper, but also that he should educate 
the artistic and hterary taste of the public and supply them with 
the fullest and most accuiate foreign news. 

Morris’s relations with Walter, though friendly, were also in the 
mam professional. The Manager always regarded himself as 
directly responsible to the Chief Proprietor for the conduct of his 
office and, provided he had the approval of his own judgment 
and that of Walter, nourished no other ambition inside or outside 
the office. Like Delane, he was often restive against the Chief 
Proprietor’s readiness to intervene in principle and in detail, and 
there are signs that Walter’s distribution of power between the 
departments without close delimitation of the respective spheres 
of its exercise was repugnant to him. He is found objecting on 
more than one occasion to certain self-contradictions to which 
the office was exposed by the intervention of others in what 
Morris, taking the strict professional view natural to him, regarded 
as his own province. Notwithstanding such occasions of friction, 
and others inevitable in any commercial situation, the manage- 
ment of the paper was conducted by him for more than twenty-six 
years without any serious dispute between the three ruling officers 
—the Chief Propnetor, the Editor, and the Manager. 

AH were united in the pursuit of what they had individually seen 
was the ultimate reason for the supremacy of The Times, They 



THE NEW REGIME 


sought to pubhsh the “ earliest and most correct inteUigence of the 
events of the time, and instantly, by disclosing them, to make 
them the common property of the nation ” ; to “ mvestigate truth 
and to apply it on fixed prmciples to the affairs of the world.” 
Chief among these pimciples was an undertaking that cnticism of 
events and persons should not be factious or arbitrary, but repre- 
sentative. It should be safeguarded by knowledge of contemporary 
pohUcal feehng, which the conductors of the paper. Delane 
especially, were ever active in sounding. “ If we do not represent 
the opimon of the country, we are nothing,” wrote The Times m 
formal statement of its n^t to criticize all men and all methods t 

When Walter took over control there was, m spite of mtemal 
troubles, a feehng of assurance m the office that the leadership of 
The Times in circulation, as in other things, was not to be disturbed 
by upstart newspapers. This conviction was to be rudely shaken. 
A cnsis of competition was looming which became real m the next 
decade. This could be met in two ways : by lowermg the standard 
and standmg of The Times or by elevating them The latter 
was Walter’s choice, and to make it needed courage added to a 
deep-rooted moral conviction. Circulation mi^t be circum- 
scribed — ^but there could be no rival unless a like-minded 
proprietor should enter the field. 

Walter’s aim was the application of the art of writing to the full 
and faithful reporting of the world’s events in politics, drama, 
books, pictures, and the law — ^a daily history— -with the com- 
mentary of informed minds on those events. Otlier journals could 
do their utmost with their shrewd promoters, their clever writers, 
and their dependence on the news agencies. Walter envisaged 
nothing less than a national repository of history to which 
intelligent people would willm^y go for the authentic day-to-day 
account. 

If the public for such a journal could not be what the later 
jargon of competing proprietors was to call “ the million,” it was 
nevertheless reasonable to count upon a body of subscribers 
strong enough in influence and numbers to content both the mind 
and the exchequer of the Chief Proprietor. Fearlessness was 
needed to persist in the aim, but there was something rather 
conservative than experimental or novel in Walter’s mature 
conception of the character of The Times. What, indeed, was 

1 The quotations in this paragraph are taken from the two leading articles published 
on February 6 and 7, 1852 For the circumstances m which these articles weic published 
see Chapter Vm, vifra 
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remarkable was the solidity of Walter’s conviction and its 
cumulative effect not only upon the office and the paper but 
also upon the pubhc. Walter’s consistency of purpose not only 
secured the character of The Times at his succession, but during 
his long proprietorship knit the body of inherited practices with 
the newer necessities of his own time into a standard so high yet 
so firm that neither grave political disaster nor resultant poverty 
could weaken it. 

At the beginning of his regime, the new Chief Proprietor, who 
had inherited a depleted bank balance, found that he had 
succeeded also to the immediate duty of making decisions 
regarding that most important department of the paper : the 
foreign news service. 



IV 


SPEEDING UP THE NEWS 

F ast transmission of foreign news, “ expressmg ” or, to use 
the modern term, speeding up, progressed, in Delane’s period, 
from the “ express ” coach, the “ extraordinary express ” 
coach, and the “ special engine ” to the overhead wire, the Moise 
Code, and the submarine cable. Important services were also 
rendered by the carrier pigeon. Not political events alone possessed 
“ news value ” ; market paces were of equal importance. By 
organizing special couriers, steamers, and locomotives, The Times 
had been enabled upon numerous occasions to anticipate not only 
Its rivals but also, as in the pievious generation, the Government 
departments and the private resources of banks and broking 
houses. It was natural that the enterpnse by which John Walter 
had placed The Times in the front rank, by which Barnes and 
Alsagei had maintamed its position, should be contmued by 
William Delane and later by Mowbray Morris. 

The interest then taken in “ expressmg ” is strictly comparable 
with that taken m the acceleration of Empire air communication 
at the present day. In 1 825 the time taken by the best mail steamer 
from Falmouth to Calcutta via the Cape was nearly four months. 
The first practical overland route (not the earlier Bix-Euphrates 
route) opened up by Waghorn — ^by Red Sea steamer to Suez, and 
overland through Cairo to Alexandria, thence by steamer to Malta 
and Europe — effected a great saving of time. The Times made 
early use of the new route. By 1834 the regular transmission from 
Bombay to London was forty-seven days. Waghorn in 1837 
pressed for a route from Maiseilles to Boulogne which cut 1,045 
miles off the regular line of the Peninsular Steam Navigation 
Company from Gibraltar to Falmouth. By accelerating the 
services at other pomts m the second half of the trip it was hoped 
considerably to improve upon this time. In 1 839 the Admiralty 
steamers were organized to convey the mails from Alexandria to 
Malta and Marseilles. Their use m journalism was initiated by 
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W. Delane and T. M Alsager in 1839, and, as will appear, this was 
the service by which m 1846 Peel received important news from 
India, which he handed exclusively to The Times The Admiralty 
steamers weie, however, regarded as altogether too slow and unde- 
pendable.i The Times theieupon organized its own “ extraoidinary 



express,” the cost of which was from the first a very serious item. 
First of all, paid forwarding agents had to be appointed at 
Alexandria and Malta. Their salaries needed to be good, for the 
success of the enterprise depended upon the punctual and imme- 
diate performance of their duties to expedite with tlic greatest 

I See The Ttmes, “The Overland Mail,” Febniaiy 9, 1846, on the ” very mdiffereot 
quality of the Bnush Post Office sleamets in tho Mcoiterionean.” 
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dispatch, by whatever steamer was the quickest, the packets 
addressed to Printing House Square. Another permanent agent, 
stationed at Marseilles, was responsible for the transmission of the 
packets, not by the ordinary but by special courier, to Boulogne. 
The head of fhis organization was The Times correspondent in 
Pans, O’Reilly. 

The courier himself had first a retaimng fee of £100 a year. 
Secondly, he was paid £1 an hour for every journey made in sixty 
hours from Marseilles to Pans. The normal passenger in a hurry 
who used the new day and mght diligence service set up by Louis 
Philippe took seventy-five hours Thirdly, he received another £1 
per hour if he succeeded in getting from Pans to Boulogne in 
fourteen hours. If compelled by circumstances to choose Calais, 
he received £16 provided he leached that port m 16| hours. In 
addition, he received £2 for any and every hour he could save on 
this sch^ule. At Boulogne, immediately upon delivery to him 
of the express from Pans, the agent of The Times handed it over 
to the waitmg master of The Tunes fast cross-Channel steamer, 
already in steam. At Dover the agent of the paper, without loss 
of time, placed the dispatches on a special train hauled by an 
engine reserved for the purpose. In two hours they were in 
London. 

This elaborate and expensive organization was originally under- 
taken largely m consequence of the Whig Morning Chronicle's 
determination, regardless of cost, to wrest the title of “ leading 
journal ” from The Times ; and, also, there was encountered later 
the similar and equally inconvenient rivalry of the Morning 
Herald. The overland mail, as managed by Wilham Delane 
(with what degiee of authority from John Walter n is unknown), 
ran The Times mto something over £10,000 a year. To this expense 
there were added other difficulties, partly pohtical. That The 
Times should maintain its own exclusive courier was, after some 
years, made a grievance by the French Government. To use 
special couriers in order that The Times should anticipate other 
journals might perhaps be tolerated, but it was felt to be mcon- 
venient that Printing House Square should have the power 
regularly to anticipate the Government of France, or journals 
which that Government had deteimmed to favour. The Admini- 
stration of Louis Phihppe suddenly witlidrew facilities from the 
courier employed by The Times for the Marseilles-Paris-Boulogne 
route, and required that the dispatches for Printing House Square 
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be forwarded by the ordinary channels of the French Post Office. 
William Delane protested to Guizot, Prime Mimster, and lo 
Humann, the Mimster of Posts, but although he secured legal 
opmion from an eminent Pans jurist the Government was not to be 
moved. By October, 1841, these restrictions paralysed the organi- 
zation carefully built up by The Times The paper’s couriers were 
stopped, searched, and their dispatches coiffiscated. W Delane 
energetically addressed himself to Lord Aberdeen, reimnding him 
that 

The rapidity with which by means of these courieis Intelligence has 
been conveyed through France has enabled him on several occasions 
to afford useful Information to HM.’s Govt & to the East India 
Company and the immediate & impaitial pubhcation of the News has, 
he IS assured, been of great Service to the Commercial World m pre- 
venting fraudulent operations upon the Stock Exchange and checking 
dishonest speculations in the many othei Branches of Trade which are 
affected by the state of AlGTairs in the East.t 

Aberdeen at once instructed Lord Cowley to request the removal 
of restrictions upon The Times couriers. This Guizot professed 
himself unable to do, on the giound taken by the responsible 
Minister that the employment of persons for the regular tiansport 
through France of papers of any kind was reserved to his depait- 
ment by law of 1796. The Mimster was prepared to forward a 
single letter of great importance, but he would not agice to let 
The Times run “ un veritable service de poste k cdtd de celui du 
Gouvemement.” 

O’Reilly m Pans assured Lord Cowley that the French action 
had been stimulated by the Chronicle^ the Heiald^ and the Post. 
Despite the Ambassador’s watm advocacy of The Times cause, 
Guizot was not then to be moved. Nevertheless, he wavered, for 
his position was soon assailed by a new danger. In September, 
1842, Lord Cowley wrote to Aberdeen : 

M. Guizot adverting to some new arrangements which are m 
contemplation between the French and Engh'sh Post Offices, informed 
me yesterday, that M. de St. Aulaire, who is to return to London on 
the 20th inst., would be instructed to enter with your Lordship upon 
a consideration of those arrangements with a view to their final adop- 
tion. Among other regulations, he said permission would be granted 
to the Proprietors of Newspapers, to Transmit their correspondence 

1 W F A, Delane to Lord Aberdeen, undated (received on November 24, 1841), 
(P.R.O., F O, 27/642), For other coirMpondenco see Appendix, Sources IV, 
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from Marseilles to Boulogne oi Calais, by their own Couriers, and 
that every obstacle which had stood in the way of the quick 
Transmission of intelligence would be removed. 

Rumours having been prevalent lately that Her Majesty’s 
Government have it in contemplation to change the route for the 
conveyance of the correspondence fiom the east, and to land the 
dispatches at Venice instead of Marseilles This, I conclude has 
alarmed the French Govt and has led to the determination of affording 
such facilities to the conveyance of mtelhgence through France, as 
may induce Her Majesty’s Govt, not to abandon the old route of 
Marseilles.! 

The tactics of the authorities in France, even when the risk of 
transfer to another port vamshed for the time being, were as 
unconcealed as they were vexatious. In addition to the difiSculties 
of quarantine, and the elaborate filhng up of foims of which other 
Contmental travellers have been known to complain, Waghom 
was kept waiting at Marseilles while the French mails were opened 
and an abstract prepared of the Eastern news for transmission to 
the Governments of both France and England. Yet another source 
of grievance was the procrastination of the French Government 
in completing the railway from Marseilles to Calais. The upshot 
was that Waghorn determined, and in three years attempted, to 
test the possibility of an alternative route, not passing thiough 
France at all.2 

Waghorn’s experiment was with the mail that amved at Suez 
on October 19, 1845. Heie a man on a swift camel picked it up, 
and riding without a stop across the desert delivered it next day 
to Waghorn himself, who was waiting in Alexandria harbour 
on an Austrian ship, with steam already up He crossed the 
Mediterranean to Dwino, twelve miles fiom Tiieste, where his 
reception was m gratifying contrast with the irritations he had 
been accustomed to undergo in France. He thus described it in a 
letter to The Times of November 6, 1845 : 

I may now mention. Sir, an extraordinary instance of Austrian 
alacnty and attention. His Excellency the Governor of Trieste, 
Count Stadion, Chevalier de Bruck, the head of the Austrian Lloyd’s 
Company, and all the dlite of the merchants of Tiieste, were waiting 

1 Cowley to Aberdeen, September 16, 1842 (F O 27/652, No 324 ) 

2 It has been stated that his attempt was financed by John Walter, but a seaich of the 
contemporary documents has not brought to light the authonty for this statement, A 
leading article in The Times (December 31, 1845) shortly after the success of the expen- 
ment says that he " brought with him the Indian despatches for ail the papeis without 
distinction ’* 
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for me at Dwino, though at the hour of half-past 12 at night, and one 
of the darkest I ever experienced • we were guided only to Dwino by 
the rockets sent up by them My passport was given by order of the 
Emperor of Austria, and countersigned at Vienna by the lepresentatives 
of Belgium, Baden, and Bavaiia, countries through which I passed , 
indeed I was not asked a question thioughout the journey. 

At Mannheim a special steamer was in waiting to lake Waghorn 
to Cologne ; thence he went on by special tiam to Ostend and 
another special steamer to Dover, and the ordinary railway service 
finally brought him to London at half-past four in the morning of 
October 31. The news he earned appeared in The Times and other 
London newspapers of the same day, and was on sale in Pans, 
notwithstanding that the Fiench Government were strainmg every 
nerve to outstrip Waghorn, before the ordinary mail by Marseilles 
reached that city. 

The French Goveinment counter-attacked at once Guizot 
entered into an alliance with a rival of The Times, the 
Morning Herald, and set out to prove that the Marseilles route 
could eclipse that by Trieste. As soon as this treaty was 
known at Printing House Square O’Reilly was sent to call 
at the Hdtel des Affaires Etrangdres and ask for The Times 
to be admitted to participation in it. Guizot replied that 
“ this IS a joint affair of ours and the Morning Herald, and 
consequently we cannot— and we regret it— allow The Times 
to participate in an advantage for which the Morning Herald is at 
the greater part of the expense ” A vessel of the Fiench Navy 
was lent for the service, and the Morning Herald at the end of 
December was enabled to publish the Indian news forty-eight 
hours before The Times. The Times could do no more than express 
its surprise that “ a public man and the Prime Mimstei of France, 
prosecutmg a pubhc undertaking, enters into a private partnership 
with the propiietor of a newspaper, and on the ground of private 
interest, excludes all the world, save his partner alone, from a share 
m the advantage.” ” We are more proud, however, of our defeat 
than of our most remarkable success. We have spared no expense 
and no exertion, but we would not barter En^sh interests for 
intelligence— we would not purchase M. Guizot’s favour by 
slavish adulation ; and if success can only be won at such a price, 
we are well content to copy, as we now do, our Indian intelligence 
from the Morning Herald'* (December 30-31, 1845.) 
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This has the surface appearance of acquiescence; but The 
Times was far from prepared to admit itself beaten; on the 
contrary, Alsager and Delane were more determined than ever 
not to lose what they thought was really involved, namely, the 
“ City ” coimexion with the paper. Foitunately for The Times 
the Austrian Government now came to the help of Waghom, and 
the next phase of the struggle was a race by two ships of war, 
Austnan and French, with the news from Alexandria, By the 
accident of a gale that swept the Western Mediterranean, leavmg 
the Adriatic sheltered, Waghom scored a resounding victory, 
The Times bemg this time a whole fortmght ahead with the news. 
The packets, dehvered to The Times agent at Trieste, were 
dispatched through Austria to Cologne and thence through 
Verviers to Ostend, where, again, it was necessary for The Times 
to maintain a special steamer. 

It has been shown that the expense of maintaining such a 
transcontinental service, whether through France or Austria, for 
one newspaper exclusively was, by the standards of that day or 
this, very great. The dispatches, it is essential to realize, were 
used only once in the columns of The Times and in the thrice- 
weekly summary The Evening Mail. News was not then sold 
to subscribmg foreign journals. Thus the cost of each column 
of pnntcd extraordmary news, gathered at first hand, represented 
an immense outlay. Business common sense, even in the absence 
of change of pohey in France, was bound eventually to secure 
accommodation between the rival English newspapers, but there 
is no sign that this was realized in 1845 oi 1846 As the com- 
petition raged it involved the most uneconomic extravagances. 
The Times after 1839 was spendmg lavishly , after 1841 still more 
so. Other offices followed the compelling example of Printing 
House Square; all overspent themselves on the Eastern news 
account, and all were glad later to economize by exchanging 
competition for cooperation. 

The special means taken to secure priority for The Times of the 
Indian maU did, however, appear in the closing years of Barnes’s 
peiiod and the beginning of Delane’s to be abundantly justified 
on purely journalistic grounds The reputation of the paper m 
the City had risen as it regularly anticipated all competitors with 
the latest Eastern market prices. Moreover, there were at this 
time m India political events of a disturbing tenor. Thus, on 
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February 5, 1846, The Times printed in a conspicuous position 
an important Eastern dispatch headed as in Fig. 2. 

INDIA and china. 


THE 

OVERLAND MAIL. 


EXTRAOKD INARY 
EXPRESS. 


VIA TRIESTE. 


We have received by extraordinary express our 
despatches in anticipation of the Bombay mails of 
the 1st of January, contammg tho important 
news that the Sikh army had crossed tho Sutlej, and 
that they having thus declared war against tho Bn- 
tisli, the Govomor-Gonoral had issued tho following 
proclamation on the 13th of December. 

Fig. 2. From Times, February 5, 1846. 

In Whitehall the paper enjoyed corresponding fame, for the 
Editor systematically communicated to Ministers in his own hand 
news as yet undelivered by the Government couriers. Between 
1841 and 1846 Delane is frequently found in correspondence with 
Peel and Aberdeen, sending them abstracts from foreign intel- 
ligence and occasionally asking for news in return. i A notable 
instance of the value to the Government of The Times special 
service is available. The Indian mail left Bombay on February 1, 

1 Cf. Peel Papeis, B M , MSS Addl, 40519, 110 (Indian Mail, November 22, 1842) ; 
40523, 217-33, asking foi latest mtoiinatjon concerning Macnaghten, who shot Edward 
Drummond, Ped’s secretary, m mistake for the Pnme Minister himself “ The bearer w 
a gentleman for many yeais in the service of The Tima and who may be reliod on as a 
discreet & trustworthy person.” (Delane to Peel, January 20, 1843.) On other occasions 
WiJham Delane forwarded the Indian dispatch to Peel (40584, 376, February 4, 1846.) 
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1846, caiiying dispatches with fuither news of the Sikh disturb- 
ances already reported (see Fig 2). Though imminently expected 
in London soon after the middle of March, they failed to arrive, 
and official anxiety increased daily. It was known by telegraph 
that the dispatches left Malta in H M S. Virago on March 17, 
but the ship of war bioke down Unorthodox measures were 
taken to express the official matter from Marseilles to Downing 
Street The Government courier from the Virago succeeded in 
getting to Boulogne, but found that his only agency for an 
immediate crossing was the private steamei of The Times. 

A letter from Delane to Peel relates the anangements made 
between the Government couner and the paper : 

The Times Office 
12 o’clock [24 March 1846] 

Mr Delane has the honour to present his Compliments to Sir R. 
Peel and to forward a despatch which was delivered to his agent at 
Boulogne this afternoon for more speedy transmission to England. 

The only means of conveyance was the special steamer employed by 
The Times to wait the arrival of the Indian Mail at Boulogne & Mr 
Hamilton [of the Foieign Office] as Mr Delane is informed, took upon 
himself to pronuse that the contents of the enclosed despatch should be 
communicated to The Times this evening as the pnce of its tiansmission 
to London. 

It has been conveyed by special steamer from Boulogne to 
Folkestone and by special tram from Folkestone to London &, as Lord 
Aberdeen is not m town, Mr Delane takes the liberty of foi warding it 
without further delay to Sir R. Peel. 

Mr Delane trusts that the despatch itself will contain some 
explanation of the strange arrangement wluch has led to it’s reaching 
his hands & that Sir R. Peel will find no difficulty m fulfilhng the 
conditions upon which alone Mr Delane’s agent undertook to transmit 
the despatch.! 

Peel duly gave Delane the dispatch, and the exclusive pubhcation 
of the “ Defeat of The Sikhs/By Extraordinary Express ” was 
made m a special second edition of the issue for March 24, 1 846, 
The news was introduced by a paragraph which informed readers : 
“ the following intelligence conveyed from Marseilles to 
Boulogne, by special steamer from Boulogne to Folkestone, and 
by special train thence to London, has just reached us.” 

1 B.M.. MSS. Addl. 40508/76. 
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As this instance proves, the efficiency of the means taken by 
The Times to secure early Eastern news m advance of other news- 
papers—and Governments — fully justified the pride of both 
Delanes And, moreover, the enterprise was one which the 
pubhc had learnt to expect from Printing House Square But 
unfortunately “ extraordinary express ” entailed such extra- 
ordmary expense that the maintenance of the service became a 

SECOND EDITION 
INDIA CHINA. 


THE 

OVERLAND MAIL. 


DEFEAT 

OP 

THE SIKHS. 


BY EXTRAORDINABY 
EXPRESS. 

THE TIMES-OFFIGB, Tuesday Morning. 

MALTA, Mahoh 17. 

"We have rocoivod Ladia newa yesterday by the 
Penmsidar and Oriental Company’s steamer Oriental, 
although she brought no mail, of the following 
dates ; — Calcutta, February 7 ; Bombay, 16th. 

Fig. 3. From the second edition^ March 24, 1846. 

serious financial embarrassment to The Times. A severe price 
had to be paid for the journalistic successes it brought. The paper’s 
share of the cost of running the Trieste route was heavy and 
it could print its exclusive dispatches only in one sin^e 
morning issue ; or, if the “ extra ” arrived late, in the special 
afternoon or second edition published about 2 p.m., when it 
appealed in the form shown in Fig. 3. 
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Exceptional events might be held to justify a third edition. Thus 
on Tuesday, March 24, 1846, the office not only pubhshed the 
second edition with the overland mail, but later m the same day 
brought out a third edition with a contmental dispatch displayed 
as in Fig 4 

THIRD EDITION. 


SPAIN. 


BY EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPRESS. 


THE TIMES-OFFJCE, Tuesday Momtng. 

We have received by express from Pans a letter 
from our correspondent, dated half-past 3 o’clock 
yestexday, m which we find the followmg . — 

“ Despatches were received from Madrid this 
morning of a most important, and you wiU perceive, 
of a very menaemg character, fully confirmatory 
of the anticipation I commumoated to you 
some 8 or 10 days smeo, that General Narvaez 
meditated a coup d’4tat ” 

Fig, 4 . Ffom the third edition, March 24 , 1846 . 

The Extraoidmary Expresses which occasioned second or third 
editions were reproduced as a matter of course in the following 
morning’s paper under the heading : 

[The following appeared m the greater peurt of our 
impression of yesterday] . — 

This was the utmost exploitation of a news “scoop” then 
possible, and unhappily the Extraordinary Express upon which 
The Times laid out such an immense sum could be quoted all 
over the country on the next day and in London on the same 
evening without the contribution of a penny towards the cost 
No newspaper, even The Times, could support such an expendi- 
ture indefinitely. The cost grew until Morris, looking over his 
unfortunate predecessor’s figures, could describe it as 
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“ enormous.’* In the autumn of 1846 the London journals, at 
last taught by experience, learnt to pool their resources and to 
organize an Indian service which should be, above all, economic 
as well as regular. The arrangement was considered satisfactory 
at Printing House Square, and m 1847 The Times agreed to 
allow the Herald and the Chronicle to share the Boulogne- 
Dover service, and later the Daily News was added to the com- 
bmation in order still further to remove the motive for 
competition The agreed rule was that there was to be no more 
extraordmary expressing save on extraordinary occasions. The 
shared cost borne by each newspaper was no less than £4,000 a 
year. Thus Moms settled the urgent question of economy on the 
extraordinary express without impairing the reputation of the 
paper.i 

The maintenance of the ordinary express with regularity and 
economy became correspondingly important. In these respects, 
and in reliabihty, the railway gradually made a handsome con- 
tnbution to the home and continental news services Accidents 
had been a frequent occurrence in express coaching and during 
the winter even express coaches were slow coaches, while only 
the severest weather blocked the new railroads. Railway building 
stimulated Stock Exchange speculation, which, with industrial 
expansion, became a potent factor in newspaper development. 
There had always been a small private but pressing demand in 
London for the latest daily market pnces of funds on the Bourses 
of Paris and Berlin. Bankers and discounters naturally went to 
considerable pains to secure and, if possible, by their own pnvate 
enterprise, to anticipate other houses with closing prices ; more 
especially as the development of the railway in France was for 
long curiously slow. 

The Times, for the purpose of speeding up the publication of 
latest market prices ruling in European capitals, had been obhged 
in 1837 to establish a pigeon post between Paiis and Boulogne. 
At the latter place the tissue record of the closing prices was taken 
from its fine silk container under the homing pigeon’s wing, 2 

1 That the German rout© was not entirely abandoned « indicated by a letter, from 
Morns to the Bombay correspondent (September 9, 1856) “In older that we may 
have the best chance of early intelhgonce, our agent at Alexandria is instructed to send 
the latest Bombay, Calcutta, & CTuna papers tlirough Oorraany ; but the bulk of oui 
dispatches always go thro’ France The lattoi route is almost always the quickest , but 
the former has the best of the race two or three times a year *’ (P H S Papers, M. 6/123 ) 

2 Or the tissue was slipped into a tube attached to the tail. See the Vagram accom* 
panymg the historical sketch of the pigeon post during the Siege of Pans, 1870, m Maury, 
Hist, des Timbt 0 ~Poites Franffals (Pans, 1907, I, 203), 
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copied, and sent to Dover by The Times steamer The birds flew 
from Pans to Boulogne in an average time of four hours As they 
were sometimes lost, two, and sometimes three, were dispatched 
with identical messages The service was rapid, economical, and, 
up to a pomt, trustworthy The curator of the pigeons was L. A. 
Samson, who shared the labour with a son, partly dependent for 
his hving upon a bill-broking business m the City of London 
While It cannot be doubted that the son’s interest in the figures 
brought by his father’s pigeons was more than journalistic, some 
division of interest was mevitable, for the pigeon post could only 
be earned on during the summer months. “ Large sums,” the 
Manager reported to Walter, “ were paid to them for the use of 
the pigeons.”! When, some years later, the curator’s work 
increased with the Indian mail and with the frequency of railroad 
expresses from Amiens to Boulogne on the fine opened in 1839, 
Samson was authorized to avail himself of the whole-time 
assistance of his son. 

In the meantime Belgium and Germany developed their 
railways systematically. By 1842 there was through connexion 
between Ostend, Ghent, Antwerp, Biussels, Li^ge. Within six 
years connexion was made with the German system at Aix-la- 
Chapelle which enabled passenger and goods traffic to pass direct 
fiom Ostend to Mumch Not until the end of 1856 was it possible 
to travel diiect from Pans to Marseilles.2 The news-trade came 
but slowly into possession of the means of transmission upon 
which it was to become completely dependent from 1868 
The explanation is that at first news dispatches were not 
sent by the electiic telegraph. During the early years the 
invention’s main use was that of signalling apparatus, valuable 
principally to the railway industry, which expanded quickly 
at home, in Belgium, and in Germany 

It was in 1837 that The Times estabhshed its pigeon post, 
from Pans to Boulogne, and in the same year that Cooke and 
Wheatstone laid the first electric magnetic telegraph wires 
alongside the London and Birmingham railway from Euston 

1 Moms in a statement on the salaries of L A and R Samson dated Juno 9, 1852. 
John Merack, oi Bell's Lije, reported to the Select Committee ofthe House ot Commons 
on Telegraphs that before the wires weio developed pigeons weie used by his paper and 
“ they were often shot down *’ {Repoit, 1868, p 65 ) L A Samson died in 1849, 

2 The Pans-Dyon line, opened in 1851, was continued to Lyons in 1854. The connexion 
with the Lyons-Maiscilles lino was not made until 1856 (November 10). The two compames 
were foimed into the P L.M. in 1857. 
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to Camden Town. Two years later Biunel wired the Great 
Western line from Paddington to West Drayton. Although The 
Times was glad to be the earhest journal to use the invention, 
it did not for many years look favourably upon telegraphic 
transmission save as an exceptional resource News of the 
birth of Queen Victoria’s second son, Alfred Ernest, was thus 

THE 

ACCOUCHEMENT 

OF 

HER MAJESTY. 


BIRTH or A PRINCE. 


THE TIMES-OFFIOE, Tuesday Morning 
Half-past 8 o^Olock. 

Wo have the happmess to aimounce that the 
Queen has been safely delivered of a PRINCE. 

We are happy to state that Her Majesty is 
doing well. 

We ore indebted to the extraordinary power of 
the Eleotro-Magnetio Telegraph for the rapid 
communication of this important announcement. 

Fig, 5. From The Times, second edition^ August 6, 1 844. 

published in the second edition of August 6, 1844, and displayed 
as in Fig. 5. The event took place at Windsor at 7.50 a.m. ; the 
second edition containing the news was dated forty minutes later. 
No other paper used the telegraph, and only the Morning Herald 
claimed to have received the news as early as 8.30. Readers of 
the Morning Chronicle had to wait two houis longer, the second 
edition of this paper with the announcement being dated 1 0.20 a.m. 
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The use of the telegiaph by the Marseilles agenti of The Times 
was frequently of value in forwarding a summary of important 

SECOND EDITION. 


ANTICIPATION 

OP THE 

OVERLAND MAIL. 


BY EXTBAOBDINARY 
EXPRESS 


THE TIMES OFFICE, Saturday Afternoon 

We have received the following important 
mtelUgence by the telegraphic despatch from 
Marsedlea — 

“ The Bombay papers of the 29th July, state that 
a new reduction had been effected in the army. 

“ The Goomsor was on fire from one extremity to 
the other. 

“ The affairs of the Nizam contmued to be m the 
greatest confusion. 

“ The Governor-General and the Commander-m- 
Chief were at Simla. The former was to return to 
Calcutta m October 

“ All was tranquil in the Punjab. There was an 
appearance of tianquihty in Affghanistan (ato) 

“ Dost Mahomed was desirous of contractmg 
an alliance with tho Govemmont of Iniha. 

“ There was notlung now from Scindo ” 

Fig. 6 From the issue of Satwday, July 31, 1847 

Eastern news At this early period of development the historic 
phrase “ Extraordinary Express ” was combined with mention of 
the telegraph in the paper of March 23, 1846. In the following 
year the Marseilles telegraph began to supersede the overland 
mail as “Extraordinary Express.” By July, 1847, its triumph 
was clearly recognized, as Fig. 6 shows. 

I “ [Michael George] MitchoU the [Maiseilles] correspondent I nevei saw a man on 
■whose face Knave was more distinctly ■wntten " Dolane in thus wntmg to Dasent 
September 26, 1849, gave a more or less coirect estimate of the successful Morning Herald 
agent he had induced to join The Times m 1845. M O Mitchell, then olllcially “ Director 
of Indian Mails,” was also a secret agent for Fiance and among other activities spied on 
other correspondents of The Times He received a salary of 12,000fr for some years 
until Augo^ 10, 1859, from the Mmistbre de Police (Pans, Archives Nationales, 
F. 18,310.) See Sowces VUI, infia 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 

A feat of transmission made possible by the railway and the 
telegraph created much astomshment in 1849. Some 150 copies 
of The Times of December 11, 1849, were delivered at 1.30 p.m 
m Pans on the day of publication. Such an exploit had never 
before been achieved by any English newspaper. “ The Bourse 
was actually m amazement and the speculators could scarcely 
credit their eyes when a commissary e:^bited to the astonished 
crowd the copies he had just received and which came by express 
via Folkestone and Boulogne ” — so ran the Pans Correspondent’s 
report printed in the second edition of the following day’s paper. 
In the ordinary way of the post Pans speculators received The 
Times between 12 and 1 o’clock the day after pubheation. But on 
this occasion a number of English shareholders in the Boulogne- 
Amiens Railway Companyi were anxious to demonstrate that 
the London-Paris mails could be carried more qmckly by their hne 
than by the longer Calais-Lille hne, which then possessed the 
contract They left Charing Cross Station at 7 o’clock in the 
morning with The Times of that day, crossed from Folkestone to 
Boulogne and arrived in Paris after four hours’ run ovei their own 
metals The copies of The Times were taken straight to the Bourse, 
where they were received with the greatest astonishment and 
with due gratitude to the Amiens railway. The Times itself, in a 
leading article on December 13, drew several lessons from the 
estabhshment of this “ record.” “ It will soon be possible, with an 
insignificant loss of time and at a trivial expense for all Londoners 
to visit the Fiench capital . . . a fixed and moderate payment will 
clear the traveller between the two capitals ... the pestilent 
frivolity of passports will have ceased to exist, so that there will be 
no further annoyance from this source.” The paper trusted that 
the Enghsh would not be slow to avail themselves of this new 
opportunity to exercise their powers of observation, Paris being 
a place where ** there is much to be learnt ” and where men can 
see ” much which should permanently refine and improve their 
taste and enlarge their sympathies with human nature.” 

The last paragraph of this very long leading article embodied a 
business consideration: 

It is now proved that by way of Folkestone and Boulogne the 
journey between London and Pans occupies nine hours. The line of 
railroad by Calais is 65^ miles longer than that by way of Boulogne, 
and yet the mails have been removed from the Boulogne to the Calais 

1 Later absorbed by the Cie du C d.f. du Nord 
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line. It is impossible that so monstrous an anomaly should be allowed 
to continue. A burned traveller naturally follows the couise of the 
mails. If he posts himself, so to speak, in London, he trusts to being 
dehvered in Pans m the shortest possible tune But by this ridiculous 
deviation by the Calais and Lille route, the traveller is taken 65^ miles 
out of his way, and made to smart in pocket and comfort for the 
annoyance and loss of time. So preposterous an arrangement cannot 
last. The experiment of Tuesday is decisive against it. 

A curious omission marks the article and reveals the prejudice 
of The Times against the wire : it ignores the essential part played 
by the telegraph m the setting up of this “ record.” The gentlemen 
of the Pans Bourse were able to read m The Times at 1.30 p.m. the 
previous evemng’s Pans closmg prices, not only on account of the 
services rendered by the Pans-Amiens-Boulogne railway, and the 
special Channel steamer, but because the Dovei telegraph had, 
with extraordinary rapi^ty, transmitted the prices to London 
during the night It was not until 1.30 a m. on December 1 1 that 
the Paris Correspondent’s dispatch of 320 words, plus the Bourse 
prices, was handed over to Ae Dover operators of the electro- 
magnetic machmes of the South Eastern Railway The chief 
telegraphic engineer of the line, C V Walker, reported that the 
dispatch occupied eighteen minutes.i Only thus were early 
copies of the paper got off the press just m time for dehvery at 
Charing Cross Station to Messrs Wn^t, Tryleafe and Potter, 
energetic directors of the Boulogne-Amiens Railway Company. 

Notwithstandmg this and similar telegraphic successes, The 
Times at this period continued to rely chiefly upon the letters 
written by its correspondents directly, without the aid of any 
intermediary process or person but the Post Oflice. A curious 
instance of the paper’s preference for the written communication 
of its “ own ” correspondent may be seen in the Extraordmary 
Edition for Sunday, February 27, 1848, which was issued gratis 
in order to content the public curiosity concermng the crisis in 
France.2 The single slight reference to the telegraph occurs at 

1 Cliambers, W and R., Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs (London, 1867), p. 245 

2 There is a lively account of the nvalry on the railway between the couners of The 
Times and the Morning Herald at the time of the Revolution in Einest Struggles, or 
the Lije of a Station Master, Vol II, p. 193 The source for the story is stated to be 
the engine dnver who actually conveyed The Times leportcr to London The two p^rs 
paid to have an engine always m readiness and thirty pounds foi the jouinw They 
did not bother about carriages When the Heiald tram got ahead, his rival offered his 
driver £3 if he got in front again , the driver ptissed the other engine when it was taking 
water in a siding, so The Tunes won the race, if vciy nariowly. 
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AN “EXTRAORDINARY” 


the end of the correspondent’s narrative which came to hand by 
post on Saturday afternoon 



GRATIS. 


THE TIMES OFFICE, Sunday Mormny, 
Februaty 27 


THE 

REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Our Pans letters of Friday evening continue 
briefly the narrative of evouts passing m the metro- 
polis of Franco 

" I announced to you this morning,” says our 
correspondent, “ the surrender of the Fortioss of 
Vincennes to the people. I ought to have said that 
the gariison has declared for tlie Republic. Smoe 
then the Military Hohool and, I behove, all the 
other dop6ts of artillery, army, and nmmimition 
have equally been occupied by the people. The 
detached forts will all have boon taken possession 
of in the course of the day. 

Fig. 7 . Portion {about one-thud) of the issue for Sunday y 
February 27 , 1848 . 

The concluding po/tion statei that “ A telegraphic despatch from Dover informs us that 
the Duke of Nemours and part of the ex-Kmg’s family have arrived," This extraordinary 
was printed in column-fat m on one uile of the slip only 

Moiris found ample justification for his distrust of the foreign 
wire. It was untrustworthy as well as expensive in comparison with 
the post. Such high transmission rates as 12s. for a minimum 
of twelve words not too accurately spelt forced the smaller 
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metropolitan and provmcial newspapers to combine, and, by 
thus shanng the messages, to lower the cost to each. The Times 
was not anxious to share telegrams from its own correspondents ; 
never did it wish to use those of other journals, for the paper 
chose Its own correspondents with the greatest care for their 
mtegnty of character and independence of outlook. The paper 
then, as for a generation past, set immense store by its freedom 
from obhgation to any public ofl&cial or pnvate company. 
John Walter II’s early struggles with the Post Office were not 
forgotten, and post letters were rightly regarded as a more confi- 
dential medium of commumcation than messages open to any 
telegraphist’s eye For messages of importance and urgency the 
paper grudged nothing, yet correspondents were tempted by the 
pubHc cunosity, or the Manager was forced by competition to 
encourage them, to wire tiivial matter which would have lost 
nothing, and been more accurately conveyed, had it been sent by 
mail. A combmed postal and telegraphic medium was, in certam 
circumstances, considered reasonable. Thus Conybeare, the 
Bombay Correspondent, was instructed to forward a specially 
written summary addressed in a separate cover to Corlett, the 
agent of The Times at Alexandria. In 1851 Corlett forwarded it 
to the Austrian Lloyd’s telegraphist at Tneste, but the mail 
itself went on to Marseilles as m earlier days. In the same 
year the paper’s steamer was tiansferred from Boulogne to 
Calais. 

In the summer of 1853, by an entirely new arrangement 
agreeable to the French Administration, the British Postmaster 
General took charge of the Indian mails at Marseilles and con- 
veyed them to Dover. Thus finally ended the hostilities between 
The Times and the French Government. The Indian news 
summary written by the Bombay Correspondent continued to 
be wired from Trieste to Verviers and then to London. There 
was, however, still no enthusiasm for the telegraph. It was found 
— ^for, as has been seen, there were lacunae in the Boulogne- 
Amiens-Paris-Laroche-Dijon-Lyons-MarsciUes Ime until 1856 — 
that messages were still so frequently liable to maccurate 
transmission that the paper and its readers were over and over 
agam victimized. “I have no faith m the French telegraph,” 
wrote Morris to the Marseilles Correspondent as to others in 
France, ” nor have T any confidence that your messages by that 
route will be correctly forwarded.” But the public’s appetite 
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for Speed regardless of significance left The Times without any 
option but, first, to do its best with the telegiaph somehow, and, 
secondly, to spread the expense Thus “ The latest from Pans 
by electnc telegraph” was a daily feature in 1847 regularly 
“ hfted ” by the following day’s provincial papers. It was found 
to be so expensive that the cost of transmission was shared with 
other London journals. This arrangement, however, was only 
of short duration, and the Pans Correspondent of The Times 
was, within twelve months, ordered to use the wire only for the 
transmission “ of really important facts ” In the early years of 
the system frequent and unaccountable delays exasperated the 
Manager. If Morris was sceptical about the French wires, he 
found It necessary m 1853 to inform the Berhn Correspondent 
that “ I do not confide much m the telegraph, and I would it had 
never been invented ” But, with the estabhshment of the telegraph 
and as one of its direct joumahstic consequences, Morris had to 
consider anothei “ invention,” one of fundamental importance to 
the joumahstic profession. 

After a few years’ experience the early telegraph companies, 
both at home and abioad, seeing in the growing newspaper 
industry a possible main source of revenue in addition to what they 
drew from the railways, refused to sell their service to the journals 
on terms similar to those given to commercial houses — ^a latc-per- 
word service based upon a minimum volume of matter forwarded 
by the paper’s “ own ” correspondent. The wires, they said, could 
not be made to pay upon such a basis. They refused a rate for 
messages composed by the journals’ representatives, and offered 
them instead a message written by themselves at a fee which 
included the cost of collection, writing, and transmission. The 
compames simply could not ignore the fact that profit was being 
made by the newly established agencies of Garmcr (founded 1 832) 
and Havas (founded 1835), both of which sold news that could 
not have been gathered and sold if the telegraph had not been 
invented. 

Both these founders of the modem news-exchange began by 
using the economical and rapidly worked lithographic press. 
The pioneer organization, the Correspondance Gamier, collected 
extracts from dispatches and portions of the leading articles of 
the great journals of all Europe and delivered them daily to the 
subscribing metropolitan and provincial French journals. A 
colleague, Charles Havas, when he founded his own firm in 
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the year 1835, did the same Israel ben losaphat (later Paul 
Juhus) Reuter set up for himself, ongmally as a pigeon postman 
between Brussels and Aix-la-ChapeUe. In 1849, using the 'new 
telegiaph between Berlin and Aix-la-Chapelle, he offeied the 
world copies of dispatches, not necessarily copied from the local 
morning oi evemng journals, but compiled by agents of his 
m various cities — ^his “ own ” (in the journalistic sense) corre- 
spondents. The telegraph companies did not fail to note that by 
subscribing to Reuter’s dispatches the Continental newspapers 
found a means of secunng more news at a fi action of the 
charges they would individually have paid to their “ Own 
Correspondents ” and to the several telegraph compames. 
When the wires were extended from Aix-la-ChapeUe to the Belgo- 
French frontier, and from Valenciennes to Pans — the break 
of five miles being overcome by horses — Reuter, in association 
with Havas, was able to handle direct messages from Berlin to 
Pans and vice versa. Moreover, by a service of pigeons, he 
was able to deliver the closing prices of bonds and stocks in 
Brussels, and later in Cologne to be re-wired thence On 
December 5, 1850, Morris wrote to Monsieur Reuter at Verviers 
agreeing to consider his proposal to receive and forward to 
England all dispatches which imght be telegraphed for The Times 
to Verviers (to which place the line had been extended from Aix 
in 1848) When other English j'oumals accepted Reuter’s offer, the 
owners of the wires immediately set to work organizing a com- 
petitive correspondence. It was the more easy for them to do 
so, as they were in any case bound to mamtain offices in every 
considerable town. By 1850, to take the instance of Berlin, Morris 
had the choice either of raamtaming for The Times its own ” 
correspondent or of subscribing through Reuter to a telegraphic 
service that would include dispatches from Berlin and all parts of 
the Continent special to The Times, or of employing the Berlin 
Telegraphische Anstalt being organized by Wolff. But Morris was 
in no hurry to make the choice between Reuter and Wolff, much 
as he appreciated the economy and convenience of their services. 
Morris’s expression of willingness “ to consider ” Reuter meant 
that he was determined to postpone action. No business was done 
before the lapse of eight years. 

The Times, moreover, had long considered it necessary to its 
journalistic policy to be represented in Berlin and Paris by British 
subjects known personally to the management. The principles 



MORRIS ON THE AGENCIES 

ruling the appointment of foreign correspondents and the journal’s 
resolute determination, notwithstanding the advantages of the 
telegraphed inteUigence, to be faithful to them are well stated m 
Moms’s letter to the paper’s Berlin representative, Wilkinson. 
The correspondent had forwarded at Wolff’s request an offer to 
serve The Times Morris rephed to Wilkinson : 

The effect of such an arrangement as has been proposed would be 
to supersede, or at least to render almost useless, the office with which 
we have entrusted you It has been the constant endeavour of the 
conductors of this journal to obtain authentic intelligence fiom every 
quaiter of the globe where Biitish interests are concerned, & for that 
puipose they retain coi respondents whose duty it is to supply them with 
such mtelhgence These gentlemen are of course responsible for the 
information they give, & it is this responsibility which constitutes the 
chief security of their employers The system you recommend is exactly 
the reverse of this, & would substitute for the individual responsibility 
of a gentleman specially retained to serve a particular journal the 
absence of all responsibility necessarily implied by the very constitution 
of the Institution in question Now we have already sufficient experi- 
ence of the vague & frequently false character of the private news that 
reaches Pans by telegraph, & we circulate it with reluctance even after 
it has been sifted by our own correspondent in that city ; but it seems 
that you not only do not propose to exercise your judgment m the 
matter, but that you arc expressly precluded from doing so. We would 
much rather remain m ignorance of information conveyed m such a 
manner. . . 

Morris, if taking, as usual, a conservative hne towards a new 
invention, was clearly correct in insisting upon the difference 
between messages guaranteed by the personal responsibihty of a 
trained journahsl and those forwarded by a team of anonymous 
electricians The original companies, like most experimental organi- 
zations, were small and none too well financed; but although 
cooperation had developed into fusion, the big amalgamations 
which made for increased efficiency were still to come. The pioneer 
companies founded circa 1838 came together in 1846 to form the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company The Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company (founded 1 851) and the British Telegraph Company 
(founded 1 852) were merged m the British and lush Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company of 1 857. The London Distnet Telegraph Company, 
which served the metropolis in 1859, became the London and 
Provincial m 1861. The Submarine Tclcgiaph Company was 
promoted under a French Charter in 1850 and under an English 
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Royal Charter in 1852 The chairman of the Electric Telegraph 
Company, J. L. Ricardo, M.P., who early agitated for the transfer 
of the telegraphs to the Post Office for the sake of their more 
efficient and popular, domestic and not merely commercial, use, 
realized the extent to which telegraphy and cheap journalism 
would act and react upon each other. In the debate on the 
newspaper stamp m Apnl, 1855, Ricardo acknowledged that * 

. . . [Every mormng] The Electric Telegraph Company purchased a 
copy of The Times, m which such intelhgence was recorded, and they 
telegraphed it down to every town in the country ; but, if they were not 
to do that, if there were no telegraph, then The Tunes would be sent 
down five or six hours after, and the article itself would be extracted 
and posted in the Exchange-rooms, or wheiever the place might be, 
just exactly in the same manner as it would have been had the 
Electric Telegraph Company transmitted it. 

That being the fact, and since, in spite of numerous well-wishers 
in the Commons, there was no prospect of enactment of a copy- 
right protecting The Times, the Manager sought to make what 
arrangement he could with Ricardo. In June, 1855, Moms signed, 
on behalf of The Times, an agreement with these provisions • 

1. The Times to give to the company copies of all their telegraphic 
despatches from all parts of Europe, arriving between the 
publication of the last edition and of the first edition of the 
following day , such copies to be delivered to the Company in 
the form m which they are intended to be published ; and none 
to be delivered befoie midnight. 

2. The Times docs not bind itself to publish such despatches, but 
reserves to itself the right to suppress or alter them at any 
moment. 

3. The Company to convey The Times messages free over its 
British system— that is in England, Scotland and Ireland — and 
from Ainsterdam. 

4. The Company to be at liberty to sell The Times despatches to the 
provincial papers, but not to any paper published in London or 
withm a circle of thirty miles round London ; provided that the 
said papers shall quote such despatches as fiom The Times and 
shall not communicate them either pubhely or privately directly 
or indirectly except in the usual way in their own columns ; and 
upon proof of any infringement of the last mentioned proviso 
the company shall, upon Truest by The Times, withhold the 
news from the paper so infringing. 
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5. The contract between the company and the provincial papers to 
whom The Times despatches may be supplied, to be submitted 
to The Times for approval, except as regards price which need 
not be disclosed 

Thus, stimulated by the Crimean War and the extension of the 
cheap Press after 1855, conspicuous progress was at last made m 
commercial telegraphy. In 1851 The Times and other London 
newspapers congratulated themselves upon bemg able to reserve 
exclusively for the Press certam mght hours at an attractive 
charge. They found, too, that from 1855 the attitude of the 
compames was changmg The latter now saw that the volume 
of matter sent during the Cnmean excitement was of such busmess 
interest to themselves that they could consider the Press trafl&c 
as enabling them to forward domestic day messages at a lower 
standard rate. 

And the war demonstrated, as nothing else could, that the 
telegraph as now developed must henceforth be regarded, even by 
the conservative Morris, as indispensable to Pnnting House 
Square. The submarine cable from Balaclava to the Bulgarian 
port of Varna was found of the utmost value to The Times^ eager 
to satisfy a pubhc whose appetite it had been so largely respon- 
sible for creatmg It enabled the paper to ignore the closing of 
the St. Petersburg wire. From Varna to Rustchuk there was a 
telegraph and a gap only as far as Bucharest i The agreement 
with the Electric Telegraph Company was, therefore, an excellent 
stroke. The expense, an item of very senous consideration to The 
Times, which prmted a greater volume of urgent foreign news than 
any other journal, was satisfactonly overcome by the ingenious 
clause which virtually gave the telegraph company the status of 
The Times news agency. 

By these devices the cost of the European service was thus made 
manageable to the content of the Press generally, and not least 
to that of the Manager of The Times, one of whose paramount 
duties it was to mamtain the paper’s unequalled continental news 
service and thus protect it from dependence upon the Foreign 
Office. 

I There were difiiculties The Bucharest-BalacUva Ime was laid by the English 
Submarine Company under a convention between the English and French Governments, 
whose exclusive properly it became There was a deliberate veto on messages for The 
Times, as Russell’s letters to Delano prove British officers were allowed to send 
private messages (price 12s ) For a period messages lor The Times wore forwarded by 
steamer from the Cnmoa to Varna , on several occasions The Times had to use the steamer 
to Constantinople and the direct wire thence. 
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THE TIMES AND LORD ABERDEEN, 
1841 - 1855 

F oreign OiEfice communications had, smce the early 
stages of the Press, been of such news-value that all editors 
eagerly sought the good will of the Foreign Secretary The 
Mimster hunself felt it necessary, on grounds of policy, to mam- 
tain connexions with the newspapers. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the suppoit of The Times was valued above 
that of any other newspaper. In a letter to Hcniy Reeve, Lord 
Clarendon thus justified himself : “ I don’t care a stiaw whai 
any othei newspaper thinks or says They are all regarded on 
the Continent as representing persons or cliques, but The Times 
is considered to be the exponent of what Enghsh public opimon 
is or will be and as it is thought that whatever pubhc opimon 
determines with us, the Government ultimately does, an extra- 
ordinary «& universal importance attaches to the views of The 
Times'^ (June 18, 1848) 

After the death of Barnes the conduct of the foreign policy of 
The Times fell mto the hands of two young men, Delane and 
Reeve. It was natural that the fourthEailof Aberdeen— Byron’s 
“ travell’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen ” — who returned to the 
Foreign Office m 1841 in the last Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, 
should turn his attention to the new men m Printing House Square, 
At fiist the attitude of the statesman to John Delane was aloof and 
polite, though obliging. Friendship was a later growth— and 
it never became mtiraacy. Henry Reeve, not on close terms 
with Aberdeen himself, was very friendly with the statesman’s 
fnends Guizot and Princess Lieven. Aberdeen respected Reeve, 
little as he knew him personally. “ I have very little personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Reeve,” he wrote in 1845, “ but he is a 
sensible man, and has been for some time ratlier intimate with 
Guizot. I believe he was brought into the Council Office by 
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Lord Lansdownc, to whom he is attached, and whose pohtical 
opimons he may be supposed to adopt.** The Foreign Secretary, 
who shortly before Barnes’s death had been negotiating with 
the Editor for his support in Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, was 
already acquainted with Delane. i He felt that with the prestige of 
The Times under Barnes and increasing circulation under Delane 
this acquaintance was worth cultivating ; in effect from 1841 his 
connexion with the paper was dependent upon his peisonal 
relationship with the Editor 2 Wlule it continued to give 
him general support, Aberdeen authorized the Foreign Office to 
give The Times that information which, as the phrase went, may 
properly be given to the Press, and he hunself also gave Delane 
some startling pieces of exclusive information on general topics, 
as, for example, on the Corn Law question. Henry Reeve, as 
much as Delane, was of Aberdeen’s way of thinking, and it often 
happened that the statesman would write to the Editor to com- 
mend a leading aiticle which, though not inspiied by him, 
expressed his own views. 

From time to time there was actual inspiration of policy from 
the Foreign Office In October, 1 845, for example, Lord Aberdeen 
complained that Palmerstonian newspapers had accused him of 
permitting Bnlish influence at the Porte to be weakened by French 
activities He wrote to Delane : 

The fact is, that British influence was never more cordially admitted, 
or more peifectly established at Constantinople, than at the present 
moment. All our complaints arc redressed : and questions which had 
remamed unsettled during Lord Ponsonby’s Embassy, have been 
brought to a successful issue Of this success there are several examples : 
and it is rather a clumsy contrivance to attiibute all this to the energy 
and abihty of Sir Stratford Canmng, in spite of the opposite tendency 
of his Instructions 

Three days later The Times concluded a leading article with 
this paragraph : 

The fact is, that British influence was never more cordially admitted, 
or more perfectly established or more usefully employed for the real 
benefit of the Ottoman Empire, than it is at the present moment at 
Constantinople. All our complaints are redressed, and questions 

1 Otio of Bam»S last communications to Delane advised him to adhere in a leading 
article to Aberdeen’s opimons See Vol I, p 447 

2 In 1849, when he learned that the Editor was going abroad, Aberdeen wrote “ Do 
you propose to make a long stay m Italy ? I hope not for I shall feel no security in the 
view taken of our Foreign AlTaus duiing your absence.” 
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which had remained unsettled durmg Lord Ponsonby’s embassy have 
been brought to a successful issue . . Although this result has been 

promoted by the energy and abihty of Sir Stratford Canning, it is a 
disingenuous mode of paying him a comphment to attribute the 
success of his embassy to the envoy, in spite of the supposed opposite 
tendency of his instructions from home. (October 28, 1845) 

Such faithful reproductions are not altogether rare, especially 
in the years immediately following Barnes’s death, in which 
The Times was naturally most dependent upon outside influence. 
Reeve’s reply to Lord Palmerston’s attacks upon the Ashburton 
Treaty was directly based upon hints from Greville. The Times 
had opposed the treaty, but when Palmerston fired off a series of 
articles of very severe criticism, Reeve answered him according 
to Greville’s advice. 

Sir Robert Peel did not fail to recognize the value of his 
colleague’s influence with Delane Thus, in Novembei, 1842, 
he wrote to Aberdeen, suggesting that articles in The Times 
agamst the proposed Franco-Belgian treaty would be useful. He 
wanted especiaUy an appeal to the Belgians, “ to their pride and 
patriotism if they have any.”i Aberdeen thereupon saw Delane 
and the Editor commumcated his wishes to Henry Reeve, pointing 
out that, as formerly only the commercial effects of the proposed 
treaty had been considered, it would now be advisable to discuss 
its grave political importance. He outlined the contents of such 
an article : “ The best way to effect the object would, I think, be 
to have one article addressed principally to the Belgians reminding 
them of their independence and appealing to their nationality 
that they should not again permit their country to become a 
French province as it would virtually be, and in short awakening 
all the vanity by which the Braves have always been dis- 
tinguished.” A few days later, The Times published two articles 
warning the Belgians that the treaty would bring Belgium ” in 
the relation of a province to France, whose mterests will be 
unscrupulously sacnficed whenever they conflict, or are supposed 
to conflict, with those of the larger community.” 

Peel was at first content to see The Times in what Greville 
called “ a sort of alhance with the Foreign Ofi&ce,” in spite of his 
own lack of support from the paper. But The Times was not a 
Conservative organ, and during the course of his administration 

1 Peel to Abeidocn, November 16, 1842. (B M., MSS Addl. 40453.) 
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Peel alienated it by his domestic policy and by his personal 
attitude towards John Walter IT In 1845 Greville noted that the 
attacks upon the Pnme Minister were “ as mischievous as 
mahgmty could make them, and by far the most disgraceful that 
ever appeared on a pohtical subject in any pubhc journal.” Peel 
himself smarted under the lash. He told Abeideen that The Times 
was “ scandalous towaids Graham,” the Home Secretary, whose 
unfeelmg administration of the Poor Law had antagonized the 
principal proprietor of The Times, and he suggested that it should 
be pumshed by “ the discontinuance of all commumcations from 
the Foreign Office.” 

This proposal arose partly from wounded feelings but also 
from the representations of competitors The Morning Herald 
did not care to see The Times secunng advantages from what 
It regarded, with reason, as its own political camp. In Paris The 
Times had things much its own way, owing to the fnendship 
of Guizot for Reeve and to the energy of its correspondent ; 
Dr. Giffard, editor of the Herald, wanted special facihties from 
the British Embassy in Pans, and Aberdeen, at PeeFs request, 
wrote to Lord Cowley to ask for them. But he would not cut 
himself off from The Times, though admittmg that its support 
was ‘‘so uncertain that it would be unwise, in the hope of 
obtaining it, really to injure that part of the Daily Press upon 
which we can rely 

Delane’s independence grew with his experience. During the 
course of the year 1844 Lord Aberdeen began to find that The 
Times, besides offending his colleagues, could also disregard his 
own wishes, although the paper agreed in the main with his policy. 
He had, from the first, set his heart upon restoring the Entente 
Cordiale, shattered by Palmerston’s Near Eastern policy. In this 
main effort he knew he had the good will of The Times, which was 
believed even to publish articles from the hand of Guizot 
himself. 

There was grave danger that all Aberdeen’s work of reconcilia- 
tion would be destroyed, and war itself was felt to be imminent 
when in 1844 Anglo-French relations were strained by a wave 
of expansionism in France, which was resented by the English 
public. The Ficnch King and Lord Aberdeen equally blamed the 
Press of both countries. Aberdeen hoped that The Times 

I Aberdeen to Cowley, May 7, 1844. (B M., MSS Add! 43130/53.) 
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would soothe public opinion m England by making little of the 
grievances of the over-zealous Pntchardi m Tahiti and by 
countermg the exaggeiated fears of French activities m Morocco. 
But the paper disappomted him, and in striking fashion 

The Times had the forethought to secure certam “ special ” 
correspondents. They weie three officers on board the Warspite, 
which lay off Tangier, when, on August 7, 1844, the French 
bombarded that town. Their desciiptions of the action were 
published m The Times on August 24, and being eye-witness 
accounts by experts had a great success. But unfortunately 
all three, besides discharging their proper business — to forward 
accurate descriptions of what they saw — felt moved to cnticize 
the conduct of the French and to condemn their seamanship, not 
omitting even to accuse of cowardice the Prince de JoinviUe, 
commander of the fleet A leading article, commenting upon these 
letters, while admittmg that their “ hearty John Bull sentiments 
with respect to the expediency of a war with France ” went rather 
too far, concurred in their statement of British naval superiority. 

That leader and the lettcis, which were condemned by a number 
of English papers, aroused enormous ill-feeling m France. 
Aberdeen was greatly upset, feeling the letters to be “very 
reprehensible,” while the Queen thought them “ outrageous.” 
An investigation was ordered and the identity of one of the 
culprits ascertained . the Chaplain of the Wai spile. He was repri- 
manded by the Admiral ; the other writers were never discovered. 
Captain Wallis, of the Warspite, under order, called upon the 
French Consul at Gibraltar and proffered an official disclaimer. 
But The Times uttered never a word of repentance. 

Although badly shaken by this episode, Aberdeen did not cease 
from maintaining a close contact with Delane. But the aims of 
the two men diffeicd. The Minister was intent upon negotiating 
a peaceful settlement, while the Editor, desiring peace no less 
ardently, believed war to be inevitable and imminent, and that it 
was therefore his duty to prepare his public for it Thus he wrote 
to Reeve* 

It is our business to keep in quite as high a tone as before ; sc 
that if war is the result of Iheso manifold encroachments the nationa 
spiut may be raised to meet it in a becoming manner. In fact I cat 

1 PntebarJ, Lfigbsh Consul and missionaiy, advised Queen Pomare to defy Frano 
over the C'athohc missions, only to bring the unfoitunate ruler lo submission before i 
Tronch gunboat In the course of the ti cubic Pntchard was asSiiultcd by a French nava 
oHiccr Later, Ft unto deposed the Queen and annexed the island. 
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see pretty plainly that, in spite of what has been said so long and so 
often, a war feehng is getting up here and will before long be strong 
enough to force any Ministry into a more decided course of policy 
than has been pursued since the Peace (August 28, 1844.) 

This “ war feehng ” was Delane’s reason for pubhshing letters 
asserting that the French Tangier fleet could be destroyed by a 
handful of Englishmen. This belhgercncy led to charges that 
The Times wished for war In fact, it was only Delane’s idea 
of avoiding it , he was prompt to assist Lord Aberdeen in every 
reasonable eflbrt to preserve peace. At the height of the Warspite 
trouble the Foreign Secretary suggested to Delaiie a justifica- 
tion of the French attack upon an island off Mogador which, 
against their agieemcnt with Great Britain, the French had 
occupied, thus arousing the apprehension of the British pubhc 
and consequently attacks in several newspapers At Aberdeen's 
suggestion, and in Ins words, Delanc himself wrote an article, 
argmng that the occupation was but a temporary measure, due to 
strategic necessities. “ England,” the article said, in reply to 
the demands that the French should be forbidden to occupy the 
island, ” cannot direct France how to besiege Moorish towns or 
demolish Moonsh forts.” In the very same article, however, The 
Times^ with what looks like inconsistency but can be explained by 
the necessities of a diplomacy which directed its aim at a desired 
goal while scattering concessions right and left, drove home the 
criticism of French seamanship, with only a slight gesture 
of fnendhness in terming French “ slovenlmess ” merely 

comparative.” 

Morocco, as was suggested above, was not the only ground of 
Anglo-French discord. The Tahiti affair gave much trouble to 
Guizot and Aberdeen, who eagerly sought a solution that would 
not leave them open to the charge of sacrificing the honour and 
interest of their own countries. The solution was found towards 
the end of August, 1844, On September 3 The Times, acting on 
a hint from authority, said : " We beg to congratulate the country 
on the truly gratifying intelligence of a probable arrangement 
of the Tahiti question, and a termination to all fears of a rupture 
between ourselves and France.” The British Government did 
not receive news of the French policy until the 4th,i and on 
that same day Greville informed Reeve, who was in Paris, that 
Aberdeen had told him that The Times statement “was all 
untrue, and nothing settled.” Greville, naturally enough, had 

1 Peel to tho Quecji, September 4, 1844. (B M , MSS. Addl. 40439, 51-52.) 
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assumed that Delane received his mformation from Aberdeen ; 
and Aberdeen, in telling GreviUe the stnct truth, did not add 
that he had given Delane enough information to make an 
inference He could have no desire to emphasize his connexion 
with The Times at a moment when the paper was advocatmg 
a less temperate hne than his own. “ Nothmg settled ” , 
“ nothmg ” indeed, yet Aberdeen had just received a dispatch 
from Lord Cowley, m which the Ambassador had stated that the 
French King’s mformation to him m conversation was that the 
French Government intended to express regret for the violence 
done to Pnlchard.i This dispatch amved on September 2, and 
next day Delane wrote to Reeve that “ The Cabmet met yesterday 
but, as I learn, no actual decision was come to although there 
was enough settled to warrant the article of to-day.” Reeve, 
having received GreviUe’s letter, must have questioned the 
Editor closely on the matter, for Delane afterwards admitted 
to him that the news of September 3 had, at the time, been 
pubhshed m advance of the facts His forecast, however, was 
justified by the event. On the 5th, he had the satisfaction of 
producing a speaal edition, which gave Peel’s statement in 
the House of Commons that a solution to the Tahiti problem 
had been reached. 

The French not only expressed regret but promised an indemnity 
for the molestation of Pntchard. Delane declared to Reeve that 
he himself was “ very much vexed and annoyed indeed about this 
so-called settlement of the Tahiti question,” but he was ready to 
defend it against the attacks of the Whig papers, since, as he said, 
“ pubhc opinion will . . be with us m deprecating war upon 

such a ridiculous squabble.” Here, of course, he was echoing 
Aberdeen’s sentiments, for whatever his own “ vexed ” feehngs 
might be, he saw that on this occasion he must not offend the 
Foreign Secretary and thus jeopardize the connexion. As he 
explamed to Reeve, “ We were in the position cither of quarrelling 
irreparably with the only department of the Govt, with which 
we have been able to keep on terms or of drawmg m our horns 
after a fashion I by no means approve ” He chose the latter 
alternative. 

During the course of the winter, the vigour of the Whig attack 
upon the settlement, which was not finding favour with the 
public, made Aberdeen more than ever desirous of using The 

1 Cowley to Aberdeen. August 30, 1844 (P R O , F O 27/699.) 
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Times to defend it. Delane’s position had been strengthened 
by the statesman’s difficulties, and he could give expression to 
more independent views. In January, 1845, Aberdeen appealed 
to him to enter the lists against the Globe and the Chronicle; 
Guizot, meanwhile, made advances to The Times correspondent 
in Pans i GreviUe has a highly coloured description of their 
attempt to gam the paper’s support . 

Aberdeen .... wrote to Delane, entreating he would deal with 
this matter in a more favomable manner than he had lately been doing, 
and the consequence was that he came to Reeve’s room at the Council 
Office, when these two young gentlemen, the one Editor of The Times 
and the other Law Clerk to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, took into consideration in what manner they should treat 
the English Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the French 
Prime Mimster, and after a long consultation they resolved in regard 
to the former, that they would not quite abandon him, and though 
they could not approve of his conduct, they would insert a modeiate 
and neutial article. This was accordingly done, and with no small 
dexterity they contrived to elbow aside each of the Ministers. . . . 
On the other side of the water Guizot sent for O’Reilly, the corre- 
spondent of The Times, and asked him why The Times treated him 
m that manner ; that he knew it was because he had given some earlier 
information to the M[orning] Herald. The representative of the 
mighty Broadsheet replied, that they ceitamly had nothing to thank 
him for, but they were not aware he had anything to complain of, as 
they had been extremely moderate, and had said nothing but the 
truth. “ Well,” said Guizot, “ what do you want, what can 1 do for 
you*^” O’Reilly replied that he could do very little, and in truth 
the paper was of much greater importance to him than he could be 
to the paper, masmuch as it was not above once or twice in a 
year that any occasion of seiving The Times could occur while they 
wrote every day in the week. “Well,” said Guizot, “take those 
papers ” (pomting to some on the table) “ and no other English paper 
shall have them for 24 hours,”* 

Aberdeen took the trouble to write a long letter which outhned 
the course The Times might lake. In the main, the paper adopted 
his suggestions ; but Delane did not follow him in blaming the 
Press for having made a serious matter out of the affair, and, 
instead, praised the newspapeis for reminding “ both the English 

1 Guizot had offended The Times by denying to it the special postal favours ho was 
giving to the Morning Herald See Chapter IV 

2 Memoirs, January 18, 1845. 
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and French Ministers of the real exigencies of the case ” Rather, 
“ in the present state of pubhc opinion,” wrote The Times, 
“the press is indeed the most vigilant guardian of the 
pubhc honour.”^ 

Peel’s Government quitted office m June, 1846. Palmerston 
became Foreign Minister, a change which, nevertheless, did not 
sever personal intercourse between the Editor and Aberdeen, 
Delane, indeed, now had to face the problem presented to 
most editors on a change of Government : that of treating with 
a new set of Ministers for the regular supply of exclusive 
information His contact with the Government was through Sir 
Charles Wood, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Reeve 
was in contact with Loid Clarendon. The lesults were highly 
satisfactory to the paper .2 In the circumstances of 1846,3 however, 
Aberdeen remained the most considerable influence upon the 
formation of Delane’s opimons ; almost necessanly, as it was 
impossible to secure information from Palmerston without giving 
him support. Delane remained dependent upon Aberdeen, while 
Reeve depended largely upon Gieville ; both influences acted 
upon the paper, not always harmoniously When the Whigs 
returned to office, new troubles between France and England were 
already in sight. Queen Isabella II of Spain had recently arrived 
at a marriageable age, and the two Powers could not agree upon 
the husband. Loms Phihppe strongly desired a French Consort 
for her ; Great Bntain, as strongly, wished to prevent any French 
prmce from sharing the throne of Spam. A compromise had 
been ananged by Aberdeen, ^ but that was destroyed by Guizot’s 
distrust of his successor, Palmerston, whom he believed to be 
working to secure the Queen’s hand for a Coburg pnnee. The 
French statesman began to negotiate for the marriage of the Queen 
to her cousm, Don Francisco, and simultaneously of her sister the 
Infanta Marie Lmse to the Due de Montpensier, younger son of 
King Louis Philippe As Don Francisco was generally believed to 
be impotent, opponents of the mamage beheved there was a 
danger that the Spanish Crown would pass to a French prince. 

1 Aberdeen to Delane, January 15, 1845 ; and The Times, January 16, 1845 

^ So close an alliance was secured between the Government and The Times that Sir 
John Easthope, the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, complained bitterly of the 
“ subsciviency ” of The Times and of the Government’s “ treason ” to himself. (Memo 
by the Punco Albert, July 6 , 1846 , Queen Victona'i Lctteis, I, p 102 ) 

3 In 1846, Delane’s mind was concerned, if not preoccupied, with the anxieties of his 
pcnonal position in Printing House Square See Chapter II 

4 Delane had been informed of some of his views under a seal of sti ict confidence 
(CreviUe Memoirs, September 19, 1843 ) 
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Some historians to-day are inclmed to think that this objection to 
Don Francisco was invented by anti-French politicians to further 
their own designs At the time the British pubhc believed that 
Guizot had broken his word with lesults highly detnmental to 
British mterests 

On August 28, 1846, an announcement in the Madrid Gazette 
relating to the proposed marriages raised the diplomatic tempera- 
ture to a dangerous degree Reeve went on holiday at the end 
of the month and Delane on September 6. In their absence 
The Times was left in the hands of Dasent, while Greville, 
Reeve’s colleague at the Council Office, assisted the paper, which, 
cut off fiom official inspiration, hardly knew what line to take. 
Greville reported to Reeve : 

The Times has been quite at sea ... On arriving in Town on 
Monday T found a letter from Dclane full of anxiety to see me • not 
knowing what to think or say . angry with the Government : accusing 
Palmerston of subserviency and indignant at the Montpensier match : 
. . I wrote . . immediately to C[larendon j and sent him Delane’s letter. 
He replied, “ It is very vexatious that you should have missed Delane. 
His letter shows how ill these folks guess and how unable they are to 
go alone. He was never more mistaken in his life than in thinking P. 
has been subservient; no man in Europe has probably been more 
annoyed at the event, and he must have been equally suipiised and 
vexed at The Times applauding such a detestable and tncky arrange- 
ment. The conduct of Fiance has been marked with gieat duplicity, 
and, if the Montpensici marriage can even now be got rid of, it will be, 
as far as depends upon us. But we found it so far advanced, and 
Aberdeen had so far committed himself not to depart from it, that we 
have really not had time, even if we had the powei, to put our veto upon 
what will extinguish the small remains of Spanish independence.” 

On receiving this I sent for Dasent (who seems a vciy puny and 
inadequate representative of the thundering journal) and told him, 
and put on paper what I have written to you, and advised the course 
The Times should take, cautious, severe, suspicious, malcontent : but 
reserving itself for more ample information and the course of events. 
The worst is there is, I fear, no delicate diplomatic hand to be relied 
on. Dasent owned to me that the man he relied on to work my 
material was absent, but to be got at. I have, at all events, taken 
means to prevent them blundenng on m ignorance of our sentiments.! 

1 Greville to Reeve, September 9. J846 (B M.. MSS. Addl. 41184/372-373) ; printed 
m GrevtUe-Reeve Letters, pp, 150-151 In iho printed version the quotation marks are 
misplaced. 
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The adjectives suggested by Greville were immediately 
adopted by the papei, for although its leading articles were 
severe they were cautious. Henry Lytton Bulwer, the Bntish 
Mmister in Madrid, was m communication with The Times Pans 
Correspondent, to whom he descnbed m lund terms the clandes- 
tine and overbearmg dealings of Bresson, the French Minister. 
TTns news stimulated the paper to stronger expression, and on 
September 21, 1846, a leading article denounced “an extremity 
of outrage which it would almost be a sin to expect and provide 
against ” GreviUe was alarmed at the fury he had aroused by 
exhorting Dasent to write with spmt “ Some days past,” he 
noted in his diary on the 24th, “the articles have been rather 
more vigorous than I should have suggested. I have no doubt 
they will have thrown the French Government into a fury of rage.” 
The tone of The Times, indeed, became so anti-French that it was 
necessary to deny on November 25 the Standard's allegation that 
the paper’s articles on foreign politics came from the pen of, or 
were i^uenced by. Lord Palmerston. 

When Delane returned from the Continent he reopened 
commumcations with Aberdeen, who had been quite without 
influence upon the paper in the j^tor’s absence. Aberdeen indi- 
cated his behef that its ignorance of the trend of opinion had 
thrown The Tunes completely mto the arms of the Government. 

Your letter ... has greatly surpnsed me [he wrote], for I not 
only felt persuaded that you had estabhshed a very mtimate connexion 
with the Government, but that it had been effected on their part by 
the sacrifice of older friends and adherents. As you tell me that this 
IS not the case, I fully rely upon your assurances, and shall feel no 
objection to communicate with you confidentially upon the subject 
of the Spanish marriages, or upon any other you may desire. 

He proceeded to assert his friendly disposition towards the 
new Government and its foreign policy, though believing that, 
had he remained in office, Guizot would not have broken faith. 
But, “viewing the whole transaction as it deserves, and being 
prepared to stigmatize it accordingly, I am still anxious that it 
should not lead to any national difference.” 

Acting at once on these hints. The Times devoted its elforts 
to the calming of Enghsh opinion Reprehensible as the conduct 
of the French Government had been, Louis Philippe had derived 
so little profit from the whole affair, and the credit of England 
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m Europe had been by comparison so greatly enhanced, that 
there was no occasion for vindictive feelmg. This attitude was 
warmly appreciated by Aberdeen. He wrote on November 22 * 

The position of England and France is becoming very critical 
. . .You have at this moment, a great deal m your power. I may 
almost say that the question of Peace, or War, is very much in your 
hands A httle more excitement may place it beyond control in both 
countries. I need not tell you how much I incline to a pacifick course 

Meanwhile the purely Palmerstoman Morning Chronicle was 
pubhshing violently anti-French articles, and, -not merely 
Aberdeen, but the Prime Mimster also was anxious for The Times 
to adopt a different tone. Lord John Russell, who always kept 
the Press at a distance, informed Delane through Claiendon 
that he “ was qmte prepared to communicate with them on the 
subject.” Greville meanwhile “concerted with Reeve what 
The Times should say, and when I told Clarendon I found it 
tallied precisely with his ideas and met his wishes.” Thus coun- 
selled by leading statesmen of both Government and Opposition, 
the paper achieved a notable success, for anti-French feeling 
remained below the explosion point until the collapse of the 
Bourgeois Monarchy altered the whole situation. 

Annoyed by the Chroniclers attacks upon himself, Aberdeen 
encouraged The Times to condemn Palmerston for his conduct of 
the negotiations. It responded with vigour. If this line of attack 
had Aberdeen as its inspiration, the fierceness of its terms 
originated in Reeve’s personal attitude towards Palmerston. 
Greville, nervously commenting upon the incident in his diary 
(the Palmerstons suspected him of complicity in these attacks), 
placed the entire responsibility upon his junior colleague, “who 
has written those articles out of personal spite to Palmerston and 
wishes to give effect to his engouement for Guizot, his antipathy to 
the other I have had a correspondence with him on the subject, 
reproaching him bitterly for the line he has taken. . . 

Greville was at this time in Paris. Observmg the effect of 
Reeve’s articles upon French opinion, he effectively protested 
to him, and on January 28 was thus able to congratulate him : 
“ I feel bound to write a few lines to-day after all I have wntten 
before. 1 beg you will tell Delane, if you sec him, that the article 

1 Memoirs, January 24, 1847 
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in Tuesday’s Times commands my full concunence : it is the 
light tone to speak in, and it wiU do much good heie ” But 
these articles, which pleased Greville, offended Aberdeen, who 
complamed of “ the gratuitous and rancorous extravagance ” 
displayed agamst France. 

The affair of the Spamsh mamages did not destroy Reeve’s 
friendship with Guizot, but by a coincidence his French sympathies 
were replaced by personal connexions with Prussia, for he was 
now cultivated by Bunsen, the Mimster of Prussia, which was 
at this time passing through a semi-Liberal stage Bunsen bi ought 
him into touch with the Prince Consort and Baron Stockmar. 
In consequence, the foreign pohey of The Times developed a 
new tendency against France and therefore agamst Aberdeen. 
Thus The Times warmly supported the Constitution pi omulgated 
by the King of Prussia, to the alarm of Aberdeen, who wrote to 
Delane on March 8, 1847 : 

It is not without some apprehension that I have read your 
Prussian article this morning. It seems to me to indicate a new system 
of foreign pohey, greatly at variance with that which we have hitherto 
pursued, and wbch you have supported. Of course we must be friendly 
to all constitutions, whether good or bad , or whether in Piussia or 
anywhere else But X should have thought that good vnll and support 
might have been extended to the Prussian constitution, ■without 
putting an end altogether to the French alhance, which is done by 
your article pretty nearly in express terms. 

Delane told Reeve that Aberdeen “ rather pooh-poohs your notion 
of an Anglo-Prussian alliance,” but fails, 1 think, to make out 
... his case.” 

The Times therefore continued to advocate Reeve’s ideas on 
Prussia and Aberdeen’s on peace. By tradition an advocate of 
constitutional government, it had, like its friend. Lord Aberdeen, 
a consistent bias towards moderate methods. In its desire to 
conserve the existing order it was aware that that pohey must 
be alive to abuses which could lead to destruction, and it 
therefore favoured reforms to ameliorate conditions which might, 
if disregarded, mean decay or revolution. That motive was at the 
root of its policy at home or abroad. In the constitution-making 
age that preceded the revolutions The Times was always on the 
side of the more liberal Conservatives Thus the Libeial Pope, 
Pius DC, who aroused the scorn of Mazzmi, won its praise. Delane 
even discussed ■with Le Marchant in August, 1847, the possibility 
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of giving him Enghsh support and sendmg a Minister to the 
Vatican, for Pius was “ a most liberal and enlightened Prmce ” It 
seems that they forgot the constitutional obstacle, for Le Marchant 
wrote in a postscript to a letter to Delane (August 29) . “ When we 
were talking of a Mimsier to the Pope, we forgot Canmng’s joke 
about the Praemunire. An act of Parliament is, I beheve, an 
indispensable prehimnary ” 

This period of semi-Liberahsm did not last long, for in 1848 
both Delane and Reeve were to come down on the side of 
authonty. “ For my own part,” wrote Reeve, sharply defining 
his own attitude, “ all revolutions have the effect of throwing my 
sympathies into the opposite scale.” i Reeve’s sympathies very 
quickly took him farther than the paper would follow him, 
and as early as March, 1848, he had a brush with John Walter.2 
Nevertheless, Delane concurred with him in preferring the 
cautious Aberdeen to the dangerously active Palmerston Yet, 
unlike Aberdeen, The Times had some idea of a united Italy, 
^although it did not, when the troubles in Italy began, look forward 
with enthusiasm, or even hope, to changes effected by violent 
vmeans. It wished Metternich, whom the paper disliked, had 
organized a commercial league, or even laid the basis of a political 
confederation. (February 18, 1848.) 

The paper’s attitude towaids the Austrian statesman caused 
a disagreement between Delane and Lord Aberdeen, who 
thought of Austria as a traditional ally. When Metternich 
was expelled from Vienna on March 20, The Times devoted a 
leading article to his career and fall. Delane sent it in advance 
to Aberdeen, whose comment was unequivocal : “A more 
unjust and prejudiced statement I have seldom seen ; — and 
this is sent to an old friend^ for correction ” When the aiticle 
appeared, the only perceptible alteration in its text was the 
deletion of an accusation of vulgarity, against which Aberdeen 
had protested. 

I Reeve lo Bunsen, June 19, 1848 (J. K Laughton, Reeve, II, 199 ) 

2 Thus Grevillo wrote to Claiendon . "There wds some diflercnce between Reeve and 
The Times at the outbreak of the revolution — the former flung off an article in a 
strong reactionary sense — Waltei called on me, told mo he had found the article, and 
stopp^ Its insertion, thinking it a very lujudictous line to take — accordingly another 
was prepared by somebody else, and inserted I told Walter I thought he was quite 
right and that 1 by no means took Reeve’s view of the matter. R was much disgusted 
at the fact, and talked of not writing any more, and was lather absurd about that and 
Palmerston, but ho has since calmed dosvn, owns his hurt notions were wrong, and that 
HO are right You will have seen yesterday and to-day articles by different hands on 
French aftairs — his vastly superior m style, and both days, good m matter.” (March 2, 
1848, Claiendon Papers.) 
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The French Revolution came suddenly ; for, while on 
January 1, 1848, The Times had written: “The King of the 
French may now feel tolerably secure of peace in his own time,” 
on February 24 Loms Phihppe was no longer King, and was soon 
to land at Newhaven as “ Mr. Smith.” The Times had no regiet 
for the destruction of “an unpopular and unconstitutional 
system ” (February 26, 1848), and attributed the King’s fall to 
the dangerous egotism, “which clogged his judgment, lulled 
his caution and deprived him of respect and affection of his 
people ” (March 2, 1848.) The paper, later, became so bitter 
that Walter wrote to ask Dasent to moderate the tone of 
articles on the Orleans family and especially to give the ex-King 
“ due credit for those good quahties which he does possess.”i 
The new regime in France was not favoured by The Times Demo- 
cratic opimons were now more than suspect in Printmg House 
Square It was only when General Cavaignac became Premier 
that The Times gave its firm support to a French Government. 

The troubles in Italy did not provide The Times with so clear- 
cut a picture. It did not wholly agree with Aberdeen’s determined 
support of the estabhshed powers ; but it feared that Palmerston 
might intervene too actively. The policy of The Times was guided 
on the one hand by consideration of the best interests of Great 
Britain and of the ultimate good of the Italians, on the other 
by fears of revolution and intervention. 

This last was certainly a danger to be reckoned with. Re- 
publican France might offer help to the insui gents in Lombardy; 
the English squadron in the Mediterranean might at any moment 
be ordered by Palmerston to intervene on behalf of the rebels 
against King Bomba. Both possibilities were strongly deprecated 
by The Times, The pohey of Charles Albert of Sardinia, which 
Aberdeen roundly condemned, was not admired in Printing 
House Square ; there the Pope was regarded as the only fit head 
of a united Italy. Intervention could be ruled out, since this would 
mean war with Austria. (October 10, 1848.) 

The disreputable King of the two Sicilies was not so easy 
to defend as the Austrian Empire, and mediation in favour of the 
rebels was regarded as advisable, but only with the caution 
that there was a great difference between mediation and “ an 
arbitrary and uncalled-for resistance to the incontestable nghts 

1 J. Walter to Dasent. Bear Wood, October 13, 1849. (Delane Correspondence, 3/96.) 
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of the Neapolitan Government.” Mme. de Lieven called this 
article “un chef-d’oeuvre,” and Lord Aberdeen expressed his 
warm approval. The end of the year of revolutions found 
The Times firmly on the Conservative side and completely in 
harmony with Lord Aberdeen. Even its old enemy, Prince 
Metternich, now wrote that the leadmg articles of T7ie Times 
might be read as “ offrant le complement de ma propre pensee.” 

The element of pure reaction, which for a time was increasingly 
sponsored by The Times, was due to Reeve, by whom all 
revolutions and revolutionaries were equally condemned. Reeve 
as a frequent writer necessarily felt tempted to systematize 
his thought in the interest of consistency. Delane, whose dis- 
position was more pragmatic and consequently less opinionated, 
found it necessary thus to warn Dasent * “ Only take care that 
R. IS not too reactionary — ^we get no good by it . . . our own 
dear public likes to see discord and revolution abroad however 
httle it may care for liberation itself ”t 

Delane himself, coached by Sir Charles Wood, looked rather 
to the effect which changes would have upon the balance of 
power than to considerations of interest to the political 
theorist ; thus he agreed with Aberdeen that a strong Austria 
was necessary to British security, but felt that the best solution 
of the Italian question would be to add Lombardy to Sardinia, 
not so much to satisfy national aspirations as m order to raise 
another barrier against France 2 In consequence, though 
friendly towards the Austrians in Italy, he was not whole- 
heartedly in agreement with their policy. On the other hand, 
when the Hungarian revolt broke out, his sympathies weie 
entirely with the Austrian Empire, in spite of the wild surge of 
feeling which swept the country in favour of the rebels. By its 
championship of an unpopular cause The Times, which had reviled 
the decrepit court of Vienna in 1847, came to be desenbed in 1849 
as the “ organ of Austrian diplomacy.”^ 

Lord Aberdeen assisted in holding Delanc to this path. When 
Mme. de Lieven wrote to him in praise of an article “ si cahne, si 
mod^r^, et si vrai,” he replied with delicious egoism : “ It was 
well executed : but cannot you conjecture from whence it was 
inspired ? ” He also helped Delane in the troubles the Editor had 

1 P H S. Papers , Delane-Dasont Correspondence, Vienna, November 1, 1851. 

i Delane to Reeve, September 2, 1848. 

3 The Daily Nem, May 7, 1849. 
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With his correspondents in Austna and Hungary Throughout the 
Hunganan troubles The Times peisistently advocated a policy of 
moderate conservatism. Nevertheless, with his finger upon the 
pulse of pubhc opmion, Delane knew that The Times by itself 
could not oppose and divert the popular current. 

From 1848 onwards The Times was fightmg Palmerston, a 
struggle in which it had the decided encouragement and assistance 
of Lord Aberdeen. The Conservative party as a whole, however, 
failed to support the campaign and Delane lost his enthusiasm for 
it , it was not until Palmeiston’s final indiscretion of 1852 that a 
sufficient force was marshalled behmd The Times to secure the 
statesman’s defeat 

The conflict m the Cabmet between Lord John Russell and 
Palmerston destroyed the Whig Government m 1852, and, after 
a half-hearted attempt by the Derbyite Tones to maintain a 
Government, Aberdeen faced in December of that year the 
problem of formmg a Coahtion Mimstry. In this he had 
the cordial assistance of Prmting House Square. There the 
fall of the Derby Government was immediately hailed as 
the end of a political epoch. The paper, now backed by 
elements of both partes under the leadership of Aberdeen, 
felt itself as on the point of commg into power. An article of 
December 8 had thrown out the suggestion of a Coaliton, and 
on December 18 The Times, announcmg that Derby had left 
for Osborne, added that “ we beheve that it is upon the Earl of 
Aberdeen that the formation of the new Cabinet will devolve, 
with the active cooperation, not only of his foimer colleagues, 
but of Lord John Russell and the cluefs of the Whig party.” 
This piedicbon — ^which was immediately fulfilled — ^is likely to 
have been made by arrangement with Aberdeen The statesman 
was henceforth in regular communication with the Editor. 
Thus Delane wrote on December 19 to Dasent, saying that 
Aberdeen “ was summoned by telegraph this morning, and went 
down at once by the 10 o’clock train. I shall see him this evening 
on my way from Higgins’s t This may make me a little late at 
the office, but everything is arranged.” That Delane was admitted 
to Aberdeen’s confidence in at least some of the business of 
Cabinet-making may also be regarded as certam. Moncklon 
Milnes, for instance, urged him to voice the supreme 
importance of getting Palmerston into the Government at 

1 Matthew James Higgins, a constant contributor to The Times, well known under 
the pseudonym “Jacob Omnium ” 
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the moment when Aberdeen’s most difficult problem was to hold 
the balance between Palmerston and Russell. Whether Delane 
transmitted Milnes’s exhortations or argued independently on 
his own account, it can scaicely be doubted that he discussed 
the crucial question with the new Piime Minister, for Aberdeen 
wrote to him on December 22 : “ Difficult as it is, everything is 
gomg on favourably and will, I trust, be speedily completed ” ; 
but he added “ do not allude at present to the positions of Lord 
John 01 Lord Palmerston.” 

Meanwhile The Tunes was steadily supporting the projects 
of Aberdeen. The theory of coahtion was lifted to a prin- 
ciple and became an article of faith. Leading articles dilated 
against party government To Disraeli’s warmng that “ England 
does not love coalitions,” The Tunes retorted that parties 
were becoming obsolete “ Nothing suits the people to be 
governed and the measures to be passed so well as a good 
coalition ” 

The intimacy between The Times and Aberdeen at this period 
is again well seen in the episode of Sir William Molesworth, 
who represented the Radicals in the Coahtion He was originally 
offered a minor place, and wrote to Delane about it ; Dclanc 
approached Aberdeen, and Molesworth was given a seat in 
the Cabinet. Molesworth felt, and acknowledged to the Editor, 
that he owed his place to Delano’s exertions But tlie paper 
was by no means a mere subservient organ of the Prime Minister. 
It reserved the right to criticize his appointments, and did so 
vigorously when Russell accepted the Foreign Sccretaiyship. 
Lord John, it declared, “has so little of the accomplishments 
required for his new office that we can only suppose he is keeping 
It for a successor, most probably Lord Clarendon, who otheiwise 
wiU not have a scat in the Cabinet.” This was, in fact, the under- 
standing on which Russell had taken the Foreign Office, instead 
of the Leadership of the House without Seals that he had proposed 
for himself. Intimation of the bargain had doubtless come from 
the Prime Minister to Delane, though it can hardly have been 
at Aberdeen’s direction that The Times printed the news. 

According to Greville, both Clarendon and Russell resented 
publication of this paragraph and remonstrated with the Prime 
Minister. Clarendon communicated his annoyance to Reeve 
and added that he had “ never seen him (Russell] so mortified 
and annoyed because the friendship between Lord Aberdeen 
Sc Delane is, as he said, well known and nobody will suppose 
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that attacks on him would find their way into The Times unless 
they were agreeable to Ld A ” Aberdeen expressed the greatest 
indignation against the Editor. “ ‘ I have not seen that fellow,^ 
he IS represented as saying, * for several days, but if it wiU be any 
satisfaction to John Russell, I will engage never to let him into 
my house again.’ Such a reparation, however, Clarendon did 
not by any means think it would be advisable to exact On the 
day before this entry m GreviUe’s journal, Aberdeen sent a note 
to the Editor askmg him m perfectly friendly terms to call at 
Argyll House that evening after dinner m older to leceive a 
complete hst of the Mimstry, and concludmg “I have not 
forgotten your alarming prediction respectmg the Income Tax ; 
but I cannot help thanking you for an excellent article on the 
subject this morning ” 

Delane could view with confidence the position of his paper 
under the new Mimstry, and, moreover, when, as The Times 
predicted, Clarendon did succeed Russell at the Foreign Ofiice, 
the Editor gained yet another generous source of information. 
A Foreign Secretary naturally stands in a special position, distinct 
from that of other pohticians and statesmen, m respect to news- 
papers The new Foreign Secretary reahzed the value to him 
of a connexion with the leading organ of public opimon; Reeve 
enjoyed a long-standmg mtimacy with him, and though his 
relations with the Editor were not quite so close as with the 
leader-writer. Delane was always given direct access 2 Indeed, 
under the Coahtion, Clarendon rather than Aberdeen was the 
prmcipal official link with The Times, and the extent of his 
covert influence on its policy durmg 1853 almost equalled that 
of Aberdeen between 1841 and 1846 and of Palmerston after 
1855.3 

Soon after Qarendon’s entrance into office, a dispute over 
the Holy Places broadened into a general Eastern cnsis when 
Russia seemed to threaten the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Biihsh Cabinet was divided The British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
believed that the safest policy was for the Turks to present a 
bold front to the Russian demands. Clarendon and Stratford 
tended to estrange each other by their mutual distrust. In 

1 GievxUe, Memoirs, December 28, 1852 

2 In March, 185% Clarendon wrote to Dclane “ Events may bo coming on quickly 
in the East and I should hke to know where 1 had better send immediate communs. to— 
to your house, or to The Times Office 7 

3 For The Times and Palmerston, see Chapters XII and XIX 
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the development of this estrangement, The Times, being wholly 
on the side of peace and hostile towards the Embassy — ^where 
The Times was the “ infamous paper ” — ^played an involuntary 
part.i Its connexion with Aberdeen and Clarendon was well 
known — to Stratford as to others Their position was dehcate, 
for they had opponents within the Cabinet as well as in the 
Embassy at Constantmople The Times, though m principle 
their convmced advocate, did not always assent to what it 
considered the inessentials of their policy Aberdeen and 
Clarendon therefore found it necessary to treat The Times with 
the greatest deliberation and seem often to have conferred regard- 
ing time and manner of their commumcations to the paper 
Reeve was the mam channel of their influence. Thus in the 
summer of 1853 the Foreign Secretary asked Aberdeen, “What 
do you advise my saying to Reeve *> ” 2 Certain of his frequent 
letters to the journalist suggest the attitude of an editor giving 
instructions to a leader-writer : “ in the article you are about 
to write . . . pray take care to condemn thoroughly the abuse 
of hospitahty by the refugees.” Reeve’s dependence upon 
Clarendon was complete, but his authority in Printing House 
Square was hmited. Thus, at the beginning of the Eastern troubles, 
he wrote to Clarendon : “ I should be glad to know at some 
suitable time what course you are going to take about the Turks, 
lest anything should be said that might embarrass the Govt. 
At the same time The Times is not disposed to embark m a 
campaign for the integrity and mdependent {sic) of that ancient 
fiction the Turkish Empire — at least I gather that to be the 
strong impression of both Dctane & Waller.” 3 Nevertheless 
It was believed m some quarters that Clarendon had full control 
over the policy of The Times, and the two pacific Ministers, 
held responsible by the uninformed for every word in the paper, 
inevitably found defence difficult. 

1 The opinion of The Ttnm was from the first distasteful to Lord Stratford, who wrote 
to Qaiendon before he left England for Constantinople (March 2, 1853) 

“ When I had the honour of seeing you this evening I omitted to inquire whether you 
had remarked a leader in The Times of this morning on the subject of Turkey. 

“ Whatever foundation of truth there may bo w the wntcr^s view, his opinions are 
anything but flattermg to our Mussulman allies, and I am not a little apprehensive that 
they may bo represented at Constantmople as indicating a change of sentiment and policy 
m this country towards the Sultan & his government. No impression could be more 
unfavourable to our influence at Constantinople, and I should not be sorry to learn that 
some endeavour had been made to counteract its natui al effect, It is one thing to admonish 
the Turk of his evil causes, another to treat him as a patient univei sally given over and fit 
only for dissection at the first convenient opportunity.” (Clarendon Papers ) 

2 b M, Pnvately Piintcd Aberdeen Correspondence; Qarendon to Aberdeen, 
August 31, 1853. 

3 Reeve to Claiendon, February 26, 1853, (Clarendon Papers ) 
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The British Ambassadoi m Constantinople suspected Clarendon 
of inspiring The Times criticisms. This had no justification, for there 
are indications that the Secretary of State protected the Ambassador 
from attacks. When Claiendon’s connexions with the Press were 
undei discussion, he did not always feel a compulsion to be exact, 
but there is a ring of truth in his observation to Stratford that 
“ the ways of that paper [The Times] are inscrutable, and no more 
to be controlled than the East Wind 

He himself soon found that The Times did not accurately 
reflect his opinions, which giadually changed durmg the early 
summci of 1853. He had come to believe that Aberdeen’s pure 
pacifism must encourage the aggiessiveness of the Russians 
The Times still deprecated as “the greatest of eriors” the 
precipitation of “a quarrel in which we have at present no 
direct share,” and advocated joint intervention by the four 
Great Powers not directly concerned — Great Biitam, France, 
Austria and Prussia. In June Clarendon pointed out to Delane 
that peace talk had its dangers • 

Pray excuse me for saying that the second ait. in The Times of 
yesty. and to-day have a waihke lather than a peaceful tendency as 
they will certainly encouiage Nicholas to think we aie afraid of him 
and that a nation may be bullied ad libitum wh. is so vulnerable and 
so determined upon peace h tout ptix^ 

His efforts made through Reeve to secure the insertion of 
leading articles more in harmony with his view were successful. 
The conflict of ideas within the Cabinet was reflected m The Times. 
The files leveal a curious complex. Leading articles of a pacific 
nature and others of rather a diffeient tendency are found to 
appear even in the same issues during July. GieviUe (July 12, 1853) 
attnbutes some to Clarendon’s influence and the others to 
Aberdeen, although he exaggerates the differences both between 
the two articles and between the two Ministers 

Clarendon’s influence in Printing House Square m the late 
summer and early autumn of 1853 was at its greatest. Through 
Reeve he was able to have inserted in The Times what he wanted 
m a positive sense ; but his ascendancy in the foreign affairs depart- 
ment of the paper was by no means complete : he could not keep 
out what he disliked. Reeve was a man of weight in The Times 
Office, but Delane’s own source of information was Aberdeen, 

I Claiendon to Stratford, March 3, 1853 (Sliatford Papers j P R O., I*.0 352/36.) 

^ P H S. Papers , Claiendoa to Dclane, June 9, 1853 
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and some important elements m the office were distinctly hostile 
to the Clarendon connexion i The attacks upon Lord Stratford, 
which increased his difficulties in working with the Ambassador, 
were mamtamed. The Times became a bone of contention 
between them, for each saw, in different parts of the paper, the 
other’s hand workmg against him. Stratford complained re- 
peatedly : “ The Times, which, I think, is your paper — mean 
the Government’s — ^has treated us [the Constantmople Embassy] 
somewhat contemptuously.”2 In reply, Claiendon begged him 
not to beheve that the Government inspired The Times and 
disclaimed all responsibihty for the attacks upon him The 
Foreign Secretary added that Stratford should find it the less 
difficult to acquit the Government on this score, since Clarendon 
himself had always turned a deaf ear to rumours that The Times 
correspondent in Constantmople, who wrote “ in strong language 
agst. the Govt.,” took his orders from the Embassy He concluded 
that “ unless mutual confidence exists, business cannot be trans- 
acted satisfactorily and the intercourse between friends, if you 
will permit me so to call you, becomes mere discomfort.”^ 

The Times correspondent, mentioned by Clarendon, was 
Humphry Sandwith, a physician, one of Layard’s circle, who 
was rebuked (“ with insolence ” Sandwith told Layaid) by Delane 
for his apparent subservience to Lord Stratford and quitted the 
service of the paper in October.^ The truth is that at this time the 
paper was persistently advocating peace, while the country as a 
whole was working itself up into a frenzy of belligerency. Lord 
John Russell declared that The Times was working actively 
for Russia,^ and Clarendon remarked that it advocated peace 
“ m articles of which the baseness was provocative of insult if not 
of war.”6 Feelmgs were running high. With the acceptance 
by Russia of the Vienna Note, which was known in England on 
August 5, the tension seemed to be relieved, and The Times 
cordially welcomed what it assumed to be a pacific solution. 
When the belhcose fechng of the country, however, repudiated the 

1 Woodham, whose interest m foreign aifairs Increased at this time, warned Delano 
to beware of Clarendon’s dictatorial tone ; “ You sco Cl[arcndon] may hoieafter truly 
say that he used to write to The Times and tell tlicm what to say I ' He may not add 
(& perhaps may forget), how his instructions wore received, but I should like him to bo 
civilly made acquainted with the true sUto of his relations towards us ” (Woodham 
to Delane, November, 1853, Delano Cotiespondence, ^69.) 

2 Stratford to Clarendon, Thcrapia, August 8, 1853. (aarendon Papers) 

3 garondon to StiutfoiU, August 8, 1853 (Stratford Papers, F O 352/36 ) 

4 Further detmls regarding Sandwith will be found in Chapter VII, where his relattons 
with the Bntish Embassy are discussed 

3B.M, Aberdeen Correspondence, Russdl to Abeideen, September 14, 1853. 

<5 Carendon to Stratford, September 15, 1853. (Stratfoid Papers ; F O 352/36.) 
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terms, it was faithfully reflected m the rest of the Press. The abuse of 
The Times became virulent. The irresponsible David Urquhait, 
representmg now a considerable section, even of Tory, opinion, 
asked : “ What rewards does The Times receive from Russia ? ” 

There was, however, a pomt beyond which Delane could not 
ignore the public without mvitmg numerous secessions from 
The Times subscription hst While peace was possible, he was 
pacific, both by nature and thiough Aberdeen’s influence But 
when war, foi whatever reason, finally seemed inevitable, he 
was forced to adopt a tone that would help Enghshmen to face 
sacrifices unflinchingly Moreover, Aberdeen was now alone m 
his “ peace at any puce ” policy. On October 4, Clarendon told 
Delane that negotiation between Turkey and Russia was at an 
end.i On the same evemng the Editor was sent for by Aberdeen, 
who told him “ that he was resolved to be no party to a war with 
Russia on such grounds as the present, and he was prepared to 
lesign rather than mcui such responsibihty ”2 The Times 
continued, therefore, to advocate peace throughout October, 
though not as wholeheartedly as Aberdeen wished 

As early as the begmning of October the Prune Minister 
complained to Delane of “an article as practically warlike as 
any that has appeared,” and soon afterwards thought it advisable 
to caution Gladstone • “ You will probably have seen The 
Times this mormng. As the paper is always described as my 
organ, the warlike character of the leading article will produce 
considerable effect and, so far as I am concerned, will be much 
misunderstood ” Thus the crisis slowly but surely raised a barrier 
between The Times and its oldest political ally. The dependence 
of the paper upon events and popular leactions to them 
inevitably parted the statesman from the Editor. On October 23, 
Omer Pasha’s troops crossed the Danube and killed a number 
of Russians. Could a war involving England now be averted ? 
Delane feared not, and his expectation was suddenly confirmed. 
The destruction of the Turkish Fleet by the Russians at Sinope, 
on November 30, aroused furious indignation throughout England 
against Russia. Clarendon, the mediator between Aberdeen 
and Palmerston, had already moved towards the more belligerent 
side and was now for war ; Delane, too, saw it was unsafe to rely 

1 Delane’s direct contact with Cldrendon became stronger after the beginning of 
September, when Reeve began the joumw to Constantinople to see Stratfoid which 
caused sudh a sensation and nearly lesulted m the rupture of his relations with Printing 
House Squaie. See Chapter XI, " II Pomposo ” 

2 Grmtle Memoirs, Ocftober 6, 1853 
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Upon Aberdeen as a guide in the crisis. What was denounced 
as the massacre of Smope finally brought The Times over to 
the side of the pro-war party. 

By December, 1853, The Times had completed its transfer of 
sympathy. On the 9th Delane had an interview with the Prime 
Mimster, which is thus described by Greville : 

Delane called on Aberdeen whom he had not seen for some 
time, and came to me from this interview, m great annoyance and 
perplexity He found the Bail not at all disposed to be talkative or 
communicative. After some time he said, “ What do you think of 
our protocol ” Delane replied, “ I have not seen it, will you show 
it me ? ” He said he would not then, but the contents were generally 
as had been stated. Delane said that it was a step in advance against 
the Emperor of Russia; to which Aberdeen rephed, “not at all. 
There is nothing in it that the Emperor might not himself sign,’* 
and then he went off m a tirade against The Times and its recent 
articles of which he bitterly complained ; said the Emperor had done 
nothing wrong, or that we had any right to complain of, and talked 
all the extravagant anti-Turkish and pro-Russian language of which 
he has been so constantly accused, and which fully justified the 
charges and taunts of the Tory and Radical Press, altho’ they don’t 
know how right they arc. Delano said it was impossible to endure 
such stuff as this, which was very likely to break up the Govt and 
at all events The Times would be no party to such sentiments, and he 
was the more surprised at hearmg them, because he met Graham 
on the stairs (when conung away) who, in a short conversation they 
had, spoke in a totally different tone 1 sent him to Clarendon whom 
he would find in a veiy different mind, but sadly bothered by the 
discordant views of Aberdeen and Palmerston, the one for peace at 
any price and submission to Russia, the othei for immediate war.i 

At the time of this interview England had not yet heard the 
news of Sinope. It became known three days later and was repre- 
sented as a treacherous massacre — ^although the fuller descnption 
received on the 14th showed that it was a perfectly normal 
incident of naval war. But public opinion was far too violently 
inflamed to listen, and The Times was already too committed to 
retreat from the position it had taken up. On Decembei 13 it 
called boldly for a declaration of war with Russia. 

Despite the rapidly widening breach between them. The Times 
gave Aberdeen its whole-heaited support in the moment of 

1 Greville Memoirs, December 10, 1853. 
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suspense which followed the resignation of Lord Palmerston, 
upon the receipt of the news of Sinope It is significant that 
Aberdeen apparently did not conunumcate with Delane, but with 
Clarendon, who wrote to Reeve to instruct him upon what 
The Times should say i Aberdeen’s good will had been lost ; not 
merely did he refuse The Times early information — such as the 
text of the Queen’s Speech m January, 1854, for which Delane 
had to go elsewhere— but he gave no assistance to the paper 
when it was attacked in the House of Lords by Lord Derby. 
The last-named incident occurred on the eve of the war. On 
February 28 The Times announced in its leading article that 
couriers had left London the previous day bearing an ultimatum 
from England and France to the Emperor of Russia. Extia- 
ordmary precautions had been taken by the Government to 
prevent the despatch mission from leaking out The messengers, 
however, had to go by way of Pans in order to obtain the 
concunence of the French Government in the despatch, and, 
despite the care taken to protect him from such an apparent 
discourtesy, the Tsar, m fact, received his first intimation of the 
ultimatum from the pages of The Times. 

Lord Dei by seized the opportunity to attack the relations 
between Cabinet Ministers and The Tmes^ which were notorious 
He implied that the publication of the ultimatum was mcom- 
patible with honourable joumalism.2 While defending himself, 
Aberdeen made no attempt to answer the charges made against 
Delane’s honour, but rather indicated assent to them. He was, as 

1 See Chapter XU, and Appendix of Sources foi QrcviUc’s recoid of a conversation 
on the subject 

2 Who made the disclosure was not discovered “ Delano never told ” (Cook, 
Delane, 70 ) Aberdeen at first suspected Clarendon “ I had not seen The Times before 
going dosvn to the House of Lords to-day, where I was told of a leading article which 
had appeared this morning, detailmg the whole of our proceedings at the Cabinet on 
Sunday Not only is the summons to the Emperor of Russia mentioned, but the delay 
of SIX days allowed for an answer, as well as the day fixed foi the total evacuation of 
the Principalities Now this is really too bad and highly discreditable to the Government. 

“ At a time when I was piotcsting in the House of Lords against revealing the intentions 
of the Government, our most secret decisions are made pubhc ' I can conceive nothing 
more mischievous than such disclosuics, and it is quite necessary that somehow or 
other, this evil should be coirected . . I hope you will exert yourself to correct tins evil, 

which has become a scandal not to be endured ” (Clarendon Papers ) For Clarendon’s 
answer see the Appendix Sources V with Russell’s letter of March 15 to Aberdeen, 
and Aberdeen’s reply of the 16th mentioning their suspicion of Admiral Napier, also 
the Queen’s letter of the 15th. Had Napier’s visits to Delane at this peiiod been known, 
Clarendon would not have been taxed with responsibility He himself informed Reeve 
tliat ho had “ seldom been moi e annoyed than ” by the disclosure Latei C larendon seems 
to have made a statement to Russell, who replied “ I think such information as you gave 
quite light in ordinary ciicumstances But in present circumstances it is very difllcult to say 
either that the Govt have no communication with The Times, oi that they funrushed 
infoimation for one-half the leading article, but not the other half” Russell to Clarendon 
March 22. 1854 (Ibitl) 
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ClarendoD wrote, “ horribly annoyed,” but Reeve’s belief that he 
actually applauded Derby’s assault on The Times seems untiue. 
Nevertheless, his conduct was regarded m Printing House Square 
as unforgivable, and some time afteiwards Clarendon told Lord 
John Russell that the Editor “ was funous with Aberdeen for 
not havmg defended him agst. Derby 3 months ago and sent 
him a message thro’ his (A.’s) P[rivate] Secretary abjming 
allegiance, etc.”t 

The outbreak of the Crimean War in March, 1854, thus 
brought the long alhance between Aberdeen and Delane to an 
end If the strain of the diplomatic ciisis proved too much for 
their friendship, the conduct of the war destroyed all hope of 
reconcihation The Times did not indulge in personal attacks upon 
the Prime Minister, but Delane became convinced that Aberdeen 
was not a fit leader of a Government at war. When in January, 
1855, the aged statesman was forced into resignation, The Times 
took friendly leave of him. Delane had long ceased to have any 
personal contact with him, but when the Government was on the 
point of fallmg, Aberdeen’s son, without his father’s knowledge, 
wrote to Delane that “ as he is resolved not to appear to purchase 
support by any official announcement in Parliament or elsewhere ” 
he thought it well to inform the Editor of the Prime Minister’s 
plans The writei then appealed for clemency for the Prime 
Minister : 

I am afraid that my father’s Government havmg unfortunately 
lost your confidence we cannot look for help from you, but I believe 
that you still pcisonally respect the private character of my father. 
Might not something be said to defend him from the odious charge 
of grasping at personal distinctions in accepting, at length, the Garter 
repeatedly pressed on him by the Queen as a pi oof of her esteem 

1 The following letter indicates Reeve’s leelings m the matter. Sunday morning 
I am still more obliged for the last lines oi your note, toi as this discussion had 
assumed almost the form of a personal altercation, I confess I was anxious that The 
Times should comport itself suitably on the oixasion 

“ You aie not one ol the Ministers who got all the support they can from the Press, 
and then leave it to shift for itself on the fiist appcaiance of a squall, and thcrcfoie I 
may say that it is impossible not to feel that Loid Aberdeen’s conduct in this debate has 
been cowardly and ungrateful, if it bo ttue as icportcd that ho cheered Lord Derby’s 
threats against The Times, and he certainly did not lake the oppoitimity of saying one 
word of acknowledgment of these independent seivlccs which a Government docs not 
disdain to recave from a newspaper Considenng how very large an amount of those 
services have been rendeicd lum, without even the slightest return of personal civility, 
by persons he hardly knew, he was bound as a man of spjnl and fairness not to see them 
attacked m Parliament without an attempt to vindicate their real motives and position ” 
In reply to this letter (from the Clarendon Papers, where it is indexed among the corre- 
spondence of July, 1854, but cloaily bolonp to Match), Clarendon wrote that he thought 
Reeve “ much too severe,” os Aberdeen could not be expected to defend an indiscretion 
which did the Government so much harm. 
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and regard, and wh. he proposed to decline m favour of Lord 
Cardigan 

Delane acceded to the lequest, and m the leading article of 
the day following used the hints given of the Prime Mmistei’s 
mtention, and paid warm tribute to Aberdeen’s character and 
pohtical record, and added : “ If he is destmed to receive fiom his 
Sovereign the highest personal badge of honour she is able to 
bestow, he has eained it by long and honourable service m all 
the highest offices of State.” 

Aberdeen never came back to office ; but some years later the 
breach with Delane was healed in the Higlilands of Scotland, 
through the good offices of Edwaid Ellice, one of the oldest 
fnends of The Times, In 1857 “ Bear ” Elhce informed the Earl 
that “ Delane has cast up here [at Inverquoich] I intend to keep 
him till Saturday next — and then advise him to offer himself 
to you on his way South from Inverness. If it is convenient to 
you to receive him you might probably encourage him by two 
hnes addressed to him here. He will have all their budget % the 
Indian Mail of to-day, and will mteiest you etc ” A cordial note 
addressed to Delane, telhng him how happy I shall be to see 
you hcre,”i and his subsequent visit to the Earl were among 
the last incidents m the long connexion between the statesman 
and the Editor of The Times, The relationship had always been 
a personal one. The Editor himself saw the statesman and 
corresponded with him direct. Communications were never 
addressed by Aberdeen to members of Delane’s staff. 


IB.M., MSS. Addl 43200/117 Ellice to Aberdeen, October, 1857, and Delane 
Correspondence, 8/58 . Aberdeen to Delane, October l7. 
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DELANE’S STAFF 


r HE editonal department m Pimtmg House Square during the 
early and middle penod of Delane’s term of office mcluded 
Dasent, the Assistant Editor, and Reeve, Mozley, Woodham 
and Lowe, who were mainly responsible for the leading articles. 
Reeve, whose influence entitles him to separate treatment, ceased 
to work for The Times m 1855 m the curcumstances described 
in Chapter XI, and was succeeded by Chenery, who eventually 
filled the post of Editor on Delane’s retirement in 1877. 

George Webbe Dasent was bom in St. Vincent on May 22, 
1817, where his father, a prosperous sugar planter, was Attorney 
General. He was sent to England for his education and went to 
Westminster m 1830. Two years later his father died, having lost 
almost all his fortune owing to the emancipation of the slaves. 
His mother, with the other members of her family, came to London 
and hved in Serjeant’s Inn, but she found it financially impossible 
to keep her son at Westminster, and he was removed to King’s 
College. Here he made friends with Delane, who evidently had 
some respect for his school-fellow’s scholarly habits, for after 
leaving he wrote to Dasent, “ I suppose you are going on at King’s 
College in as sober, see saw a way as ever ? ” 

He went up to Magdalen Hall in 1836, and came down in 1840 
with a second in Classics. He was in the same class as John Walter. 
After a few months at Oxford, which he spent in coaching, he 
went to Stockholm as private secretary to the Bntish Minister, 
Sir Thomas Cartwright. 

The four years from 1841 to 1845 which Dasent spent in 
Stockholm had an important influence on his life. Encouraged 
by Grimm, he studied Scandinavian languages and Scandinavian 
mythology. He published many translations of Scandinavian 
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and which Delane’s recent illness has rendered it an imperative duty 
on my part to make known to you without further delay. It relates to 
the position m which you would find yourself in the event (which we 
all trust may be far distant) of Delane’s becoming unable to continue 
his labonous duties as Editor of the paper. Now of course it is part 
of my duty to exercise as much foresight as possible with regard to this 
and similar contingencies and it was under a deep sense of this responsi- 
bility that I long ago came to the conclusion, not inconsistent I am sure 
with a sincere regard foi yourself and a hearty appreciation of your 
talents, that you did not possess the requisite qualifications for 
succeeding Delane in that important position At the same time I felt 
that it would be too much to expect that in the event of his death or 
retirement, you would be content to play second fiddle to any one who 
might be appointed to succeed him ; and the position of affams might 
then lead to a considerable embarrassment 

He ended the letter by offering Dasent a permanent post on the 
writing staff at £1,200 a year, m return for which four articles a 
week were expected from him. 

Unexpectedly Delane made no attempt to say anything on 
behalf of his friend and relative. He was content to say that he 
had no alterations to suggest if Walter had quite convinced 
himself of the necessity of a change but begged that no account 
should be taken of his own health. “ My hatred of all change,” 
he said in closing, “may bias my judgment m this matter, let us 
only be quite sure that if we change it shall be to increased abihty.” 
Nevertheless Delane’s personal opinion, conviction rather, was 
the opposite of Walter’s, who, perhaps influenced by Dclane in 
private conversation, decided not to send the letter to Dasent. 
The matter was shelved for the lime bemg, but when Dasent was 
offered, but decided to dechne, the editoiship of the Cornhill in 
1862 he consulted John Walter whether he should accept or no. 
Walter strongly urged acceptance, wnting simultaneously to 
Delane to say that Dasent’s “ genius and temperament are more 
suited to hterature than to politics.” 

In 1870 a vacancy on the Civil Service Commission occurred. 
Gladstone on the advice of Lowe offered it to Dasent, whose 
acceptance would be “ hi^y beneficial to the public interests.” 
It was thus that Dasent retired from the post of assistant editor 
of The Times^ breaking the long and closely intimate association 
between the l^ilor and his assistant. 
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Jupiter (J, T. Delane) 
and his Queen Juno (G W. Dasent) 




THE EDITOR’S TRUST IN DASENT 

For a few months after lea\ing the paper in 1870 Dasent wrote 
leaders, in the first of which he launched an attack on what 
Delane described “ all J.W.’s prejudices.*’ Delane unwifiingly 
suppressed the article The Editor more than once had occasion 
to criticize his assistant editor but it never appears that he shared 
Walter’s conviction that his scholarly brother-in-law was deficient 
in practical judgment. A somewhat venomous attack by Dasent 
on Lord John Manners in The Times of October 12, 1858, was 
the occasion for an editonal reproof. But this was apparently 
inspired by John Walter. Delane, who was m Scotlani wrote 
to Dasent to say that he had read the article with “ very great 
regret.” He contmued : “ I care a great deal for ourselves and 
our own character and I am sure that both these are very seriously 
damaged by an article upon a rather inoffensive individual which 
the world will with too much reason characterize as an outrage. 
He did nothmg to provoke us to inflict such damage on ourselves 
— ^for damage it will do us all collectively and individually.” 
Nevertheless, Delane’s trust m Dasent remained constant. 
When away for a night or two he always left minute directions 
for Dasent’s guidance, but there is evidence that he had every 
confidence m his assistant’s sagacity and ability. A distmc- 
tion, however, is to be observed in this custom of Delane’s. A 
short absence from duty necessitated careful instruction ; but, 
when preparing for a longer holiday, Delane seemed to trust 
Providence to guide his brother-in-law. Palmerston’s death, 
which occurred when Delane was away, was the opportunity for 
him to tell Dasent tliat “. . . it is a great satisfaction also that 
you have the opportumty of proving so conclusively how perfectly 
you can fill my place. I am sure no one can deny that the paper 
has been both as prudent and as brilliant in your hands as in the 
very best of times.” In the correspondence between Delane and 
Dasent, statements from Delane in approval of Dasent’s editmg 
are constant : “ I never saw a better paper,” or “ The paper was 
never so good as this morning ” frequently occur. It is unexpected, 
therefore, that m spite of this loyal admiration for Dasent’s work 
Delano should have made so little effort to defend Dasent when 
criticized by Walter, by Lowe,i and by others outside the ofSce. 
Granville once even wrote to Delane: *‘It is strange that I 
annually think The Times goes a little out of its mind, and then 
find that you are on a lark away from home.” 

1 Cf, Lowe to Delane; “It is time you were back. Dasent has worked out his 
dwcietion" (October 24, 1864) 
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It seems doubtful if Dasent had any clear political prmciples ; 
most probably his views m the mam were those of an opportumst 
Liberal, and he also had a radical streak which vented itself 
especially against royal or aristocratic privilege At intervals 
during the ’fifties and ’sixties Dasent gave the paper a more radical 
tone than was customary when Delane was m the chair He was 
well known at the Reform Club as a close fnend of Lowe, but 
he was also on teims of pohtical intimacy with “ Bear ” Elhce and 
Joseph Parkes. There is an unmistakable ring of satisfaction m 
the Bear’s comment that “ I think Tlie Times has been admirably 
managed by Dasent in Delane’s absence A httle, probably, in 
advance of pubhc opimon perhaps ” 

If Dasent made mistakes, if he lacked Delane’s poise and 
shrewdness, he did bring to the ofiice certain gifts and quahties 
which made his assistant editorship highly welcome to Delane. 
A man of personal charm and some wit, he was a perfect colleague. 
In society, which he was able to enjoy on giving up late work on 
the paper in 1870, he was once described as “ the best diner out 
in London.” Sir Algernon West, in his diary, apphed to Dasent 
after his death m 1896 the lines • 

Is he gone to the land of no laughter 
The man who made mirth for us all ? 

The importance to Delane of havmg as his most responsible 
colleague one who was not only a close friend but also a light- 
hearted companion cannot be too highly estimated. Dasent, 
though invested with authority over the columns of The Times, 
never exercised any authority over the personnel. For a quarter 
of a century as assistant editor he served Delane with the utmost 
loyalty. At his resignation in 1870 Delane wrote of the “ more 
than regret I feel at losing the most loyal and genial of 
colleagues, who have {sic) made so much hard work light for 
me.” 

The most versatile of the leader-writers dunng the mid-Victorian 
period was also the greatest favourite of the Chief Proprietor. 
The Reverend Thomas Mozley was bom at Gainsborough in 
1806, where his father had been in busmess. “Tom,” as he 
was known in the office, was educated at Charterhouse and 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took a third in 1828. The 
following year he was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel, and he 
soon became intimate with Newman, who had been a Fellow 
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Since 1822. Mozley vacated his Fellowship in 1836 on his 
mamage to Newman’s sister and accepted the college hving 
of Choldeiton on Sahsbury Plain. Still within easy reach of 
the University, he was soon caught up m the Oxford Movement 
From 1841-43 he edited the British Ciitic, the chief organ of 
the Movement. In 1843 he paid his first visit to a Cathohc 
country and was on the point of joining the Church of Rome, 
when he was dissuaded by Newman, who advised two years’ 
consideration In that same year the British Critic collapsed 
and Mozley found himself buried alive at Cholderton with 
hardly sufiicient, m that sparsely populated village, to occupy 
his time. He says that at this time “ to divert my mind from 
painful and harassing thoughts, I actually turned to the piano 
and strummed out hymn tunes — ^first with my forefinger, and 
then attemptmg chords ” In the midst of this sohtude he received 
a proposal to write leading aihcles for The Times. The explana- 
tion was that when Fellow of Oriel he had just overlapped with 
John Walter, who as an undergraduate was a strong supporter 
of the Oxford Movement Fifty years later his obituary notice 
in The Times referred to “his extraordinary literary versatility ’ * 
and affirmed “this is known in its fulness, and must remain 
known, only to those whom he served so long, so faithfully, 
and with so consummate a mastery of all the resources of a good 
style and a rarely ingenious mind.” 

The language was not exaggerated. Mozley was one of the 
greatest stalwarts whose services the paper has enjoyed, with 
iromc powers that made him an extremely formidable contro- 
versialist. Nor, in his own lifetime, did he go unrewarded. He 
was paid at a far higher rate than any other leader-writer, receiving 
a regular £1,800 a year, a figure which is perhaps explained m 
part by the personal admiration and affection of Walter, who 
always called him The Father, presumably in reference to his 
High Church tendencies. Originally employed by The Times 
to wnte on ecclesiastical questions, Mozley, with his wide range, 
was soon wntmg on general topics. The stiain of combining 
active journalism in London with his country living proved too 
much, even in those days of accommodating curates, and m 
1852 he resigned Cholderton, “ which I did with a pang, as if 
shedding my life’s blood.” Mo 2 iey lived for a few years in 
London and then moved to Finchampstead, close to Bear Wood. 
In 1868 he accepted the college Uving of Plymtree near 
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Ottery St. Mary in Devonshire. Despite the fact that he 
went out for the paper as a Special Correspondent to Rome 
in 1869 to report the proceedmgs of the (Ecumenical Council, 
he necessarily could devote less time to journalism and went 
on half-pay. On accepting the hvmg he wrote to Delane, “ I am 
sorry to say that I must be looking to the future. I am near 62 ; 
I “have been near 25 years at work, beginning much later in life 
tiian you, though I can’t pretend to compare my labours with 
yours. Even if you all were ever so willing and kmd, I could not 
think of mllictmg my late articles (that is late for the occasions) 
many yeais more” Mozley retired from Plymtree m 1880, but 
continued to wnte leading ai tides for the paper until 1886. 
He died in 1893. To him Kmglakei attnbutes a famous saymg : 
“To write a leading article may take only fiom two hours to 
two hours and a half, but then all the rest of your time you are a 
crouching tiger, waiting, waiting, to make your spring.” The 
simile is believed to have owed some of its point to the fact that 
Mozley had not the figure of a tiger, but was small, plump, and 
genial of aspect. 

Mozley’s wife died in 1852 Two years later Delane is found 
writing dius to Bayley, a former leader-writer who had gone to 
Mauritius as Colonial Secretary : 

The oddest adventure has happened to Mozley who within less 
than a twelvemonth after he had been disembarrassed of his wife, 
proposed to one of Mrs. Walter’s sisters, aged 19 he being 48 At 
first she refused, then consented, a house was bought, a carnage was 
bought, servants were engaged, the wedding clothes were ready, the 
marriage was to be next week, when again the young lady changed 
her mind and positively refused to become Mrs. M. From this resolu- 
tion she has not flinched and Mozley after contemplating suicide and 
emigrataon and even I believe a curacy, thought it best to continue 
writing and does so still with as good effect as ever. 

Mozley marned a second time in 1861 a daughter of Captain 
George Bradshaw. His younger brother, James Bowlmg Mozley, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, who also had been 
prominent in the Oxford Movement, was for some years one 
of the leader-wnters who could be rehed upon for attractive 
articles on a wide range of subjects, from theology and 
history to cunent politics. 

1 A. W. Kmi^ke, Invmon of the Crimea^ Vol VI, p. 251, 
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HENRY ANNESLEY WOODH^M 

Of all Delane’s leader-writers Henry Annesley Woodham was 
the most unflagging, though the most remote from editonal 
direction. His mind was, m the best sense of the word, academic. 
He was educated at Winchester and started his university career 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Apparently dissatisfied with the 
intellectual standards of Trinity, he soon migrated to Jesus, 
whence he took his degree in 1839, being fifth in the Classical 
Tnpos, He was shortly afterwards elected to a Fellowship at 
Jesus Woodham, as a Latinist, gained a considerable reputation, 
which was confiimed by his edition of Tertulhan with its admirable 
introductory essay on Patristic Latinity. Dr. Donaldson in 
dedicatmg his Latin Grammar to Woodham saluted him “ as 
one who could write Latin with the ease and vigour of the learned 
men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

When Woodham began to wnte leading articles for The Times 
is not known, but it was not later than 1845.1 As a salaried man 
he was a favoured member of the staff. He resolutely refused 
to work in London and he had, as Delane knew, a positive 
objection to writing a line after 3 o’clock in the afternoon. As 
he lived nearly the whole of the year m Cambridge, his work 
for the paper would have been impossible but for the Eastein 
Counties Railway— in its early days a somewhat untrustworthy 
medium. Delane used to send off “ the parcel ” to Woodham 
in the very early morning. This generally contained an early 
edition of the paper, a proof of a leading article which Delane 
had suggested Woodham should write, and general instructions for 
a new article on a point or an event arismg out of that morning’s 
news. Woodham carried out his instructions during the morning 
and put the result in the 4.30 train from Cambndge, Working 
at this secure distance from the ofiice he was naturally more 
independent than many of his colleagues, as the following note 
to Delane implies : 


Of the two subjects you gave me I look China, because I had it 
rather more m hand than the Jews, and the Martineaus came through 
here to-day with some friends who must needs be lionized for two or 
three inconvenient hours of mine. The Jews shall be as you wish 
to-morrow. 

1 Woodham to Delano, Now Year’s Day, 1862 ; ** Well, wo have v/orlced together a 
goodish many New Years now ! Getting on for 20 I Our correspondence will have 
been established 16 years this spring I ’* 
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The same agreeable tendency to put himself and his own 
comforts first shows itself m a letter to Delane in 1863. Woodham 
wntmg from Hunstanton says : 

I got up werry early and set to work to do my article m my bedroom, 
m order not to miss one single hour of the briny . . Had theie 

been a single cloud in the sky you should have had the Fiench debate 
as well, but human natuie couldn’t withstand a blue “ emp)T:eal ” 
and a magnificant seahigh watei coming at the moment 1 had fimshed 
a big lobstei 2 eggs 6 toasts some roast beef 2 teas and a bottle of 
portei . The place Is quite beautiful at high water, and so private 
that at the first promptings of inclination you strip your clothes ofif 
and paddle about with the leisure and impunity of a gull. 

Perhaps that portentous breakfast explains Delane’s somewhat 
tart comment on him, “ His bnital habits of life and his sohtude 
are telling upon him. A man who will only recreate himself 
on the Ely road can’t keep up long ” Yet if to the authonties 
in Pnntmg House Square Woodham was “an everyday horse,” 
he was, when left to do his work m his own time, a willing horse. 
He was paid £1,200 a year and m a representative year (1861) 
wrote 221 leading articles, which, allowmg for his hohday, is 
a figure considerably in excess of the four articles a week which 
John Walter thought should be the maximum for one writer. 

Woodham was an amusing, entertaining companion, with a 
love of good living It was hardly surprising, therefore, that 
Delane, Reeve, Dasent, Morris and even Walter all stayed in 
Jesus and enjoyed his hospitality. His epicurean habits are 
well shown in a letter to Delane urgmg him to come to Cambridge. 

There is an illigant turkey and a jugged hare, and very decent 
port indeed, which gets more improved and more dimimshed every 
day. You shall have onion sauce with the turkey as they have in 
Norfolk, and a snipe for supper . . . and there is a beautiful go of 
Southdown mutton. 

When Mowbray Morris visited Jesus, tilings were less decorous. 
Woodham had to put his guest to bed at 3.15 m the morning, 
and he himself seems not entirely to escape censure, as he admits 
not only to slapping the Master on the back and calling him 
“ old fellow,” but, in addition, to have addressed a county magi- 
strate as “ a bloody beak.” There was about Woodham a ring 
of much heartier than acadcime wit m his description of the 
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Caledonian speech, for example, as “ something between the 
gobble of a turkey and the gush of a watei-closet ” Again, his 
desciiption of Reeve as the “ Council Office Czar ” is certainly a 
close rival in bnlhance to “ 11 Pomposo.” 

A pronounced trait m his character was his complete lack of 
jealousy of his colleagues His attitude towards Reeve, for 
instance, was maiked by generosity even when he was working 
m rivalry with him. In comparmg his own journahstic accomplish- 
ments with Reeve’s he wrote, “As I said before we are two distinct 
elements — dog and fish — ^you found the dog moie useful tlian 
the fish just now, but you can’t make the dog swim.” “ I am 
perfectly satisfied with having done what was wanted when it was 
wanted, and the lecognition of that fact by the paper is quite 
enough.” 

It would perhaps be true to say that from the academic 
standpomt Woodham was a disappointed man He gieatly 
hoped to be appointed to the Professoiship of Modern Histoiy 
at Cambiidgc in 1847. Reeve had attempted to influence Piincc 
Albert, the Chancellor, on Woodham’s behalf and wrote, 
“ I never in my life met a man more imbued with accurate 
information on these subjects, or more gifted with a clear and 
eloquent mode of conveying what he knows. ... I may add 
that I believe him to be the author of the principal articles on 
foreign affairs in The Times newspaper.” The Prince, however, 
wrote to ask Macaulay’s opinion, in reply Macaulay staled 
that his personal wishes were with another candidate, but “ I 
am bound to say that if Her Majesty’s choice should fall on 
Mr. Woodliam, he will, T am convinced, prove an eminently 
able and useful professor. His knowledge is extensive and 
accurate, his faculties vigorous and his opinions sound. I am 
assured also that he has paid particular attention to the history 
of the British Empire in India, a subject which is too much 
neglected, and which is every day becoming more and more 
important.” On his marriage, which must have taken place soon 
after the start of his connexion with The Times, he had, of course, 
to resign his Fellowship at Jesus. His wife died in 1851, and a 
few years later he was elected to an honorary Fellowship, proudly 
claiming to be the first person since Cranmer who could describe 
himself in Jesus as “ iterum sociusJ** 

No writer for The Times during the mid-Victorian period, not 
even Dr. Woodham, had a finer scholastic and academic record 
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than Robert Lowe. At Oxford he took a first in Classics and a 
second m Mathematics, and after a spell of private tutonng was 
elected to a Fellowship at Magdalen. In the less strictly academic 
world of the Umon, its eaily days, he made a name for himself 
as a debater and jomed with gusto m the controversy over 
Tract XC. In 1842, when he was 31, Lowe decided to try his 
fortune at the Austrahan Bar. He met with success and returned 
to England in 1850, if not nch, at least with a sufiBcient competence 
to enter pohUcs. Before he had time to achieve distinction in 
this career he received an offer from Delane, m need of a political 
wiiter to supply the place of Horace Twiss, who died m 1849. 
Lowe had been the Editor’s tutor at Oxford m 1837 and 1838. 
To Delane’s request he sent the following answer ’ 

Liverpool August 14th, 1850 

Mr Lowe presents his compliments to the Editor of The Times and 
regrets that his piesence at the Northern Circuit should have caused so 
much delay in answering his letter. 

Mr Lowe will be very happy to wnte for The Times on any subject 
on which he possesses sufficient information and he will be very glad 
to be favoured with further commumcations. 

Thus began a long and important connexion between Lowe and 
the paper which lasted for nearly twenty years. Lowe was never 
a salaned member of the staff, bemg paid at the rate of five guineas 
for each leading article that he wrote. Durmg 1862 — ^not an 
exceptional year— he wrote 153 leadmg articles, which, allowing 
for his annual holiday, meant an average of more than three 
a week. A senes of his articles on the abuses of Chancery pro- 
cedure immediately preceded in time the publication of Bleak 
House, and may perhaps have affected the course of Jamdyce v. 
Jamdyce. His articles, at the critical period of the discovery 
of the goldfields, largely influenced that flow of better-class 
emigration which was to transform Australia into a great nation 
within the Empire. To contradict Lord Shaftesbury, when he said 
that Sydney was “ not a place to which members of our families 
could be safely sent,” was a considerable act of faith in 1851. 

Soon after he was estabhshed as a regular writer for The Times 
Lowe set about his political career in good earnest. At the General 
Election of 1852 he was elected Member of Parliament for 
Kidderminster. That same year he was given minor office in Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government— a position that he contmued to hold 
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for a shoit tune under Palmeiston. In Palmerston’s Government 
of 1859 Lowe was Vice-President of the Education Committee, 
where his success was not remarkable, and from which he resigned 
in 1864 He emerged, however, as a figure of first-class Paiha- 
mentary irapoitance dunng the debates on Lord Russell’s Reform 
BiU in 1866. Lowe subsequently held office in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government of 1868, first as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
then as Home Secretary A foolish and typically leckless reference 
to the Queen m 1876 closed his prospects of further political 
oflBlce. By this time Lowe had long ceased to contribute to The 
Times. A letter from him to Delane in March, 1868, two months 
after he had written his last leader, conveyed a conditional 
resignation, which proved in fact to be final : 

I fear I am growing old and lazy and not much disposed for work of 
which I have had my share in this world. I don’t want to write any moie 
if I can live without it. If I can’t which may very likely some day bo the 
case I will come and ask for something to do. 

Apart from his skill and forccfulncss in writing, Lowe’s intimate 
connexions made him a most welcome contributor to the columns 
of The Times. His knowledge of the actualities and potentialities 
of politics gave him an authority not enjoyed by his fellow-leader- 
writers and a correspondmg liberty of expression in his writing 
and in his relations with the Editoi. This authority, coupled with 
Delane’s affection for him, dating from Oxford days, led Delane 
to accept cnticisms and suggestions from Lowe which he would 
have accepted from no other members of his staff. For example. 
Delane, before leaving for Ascot, instructed Lowe as follows : 

I send you from the Morning Post what is I suppose an authoritative 
exposition of the results of the Canadian negotiations and should be 
glad if you would wnte an article upon it which shall not throw too much 
cold water upon it but allow Cartier and Co to return with the idea 
that they have done something besides eat good dmners and be admitted 
to good society, I go to Ascot tomorrow. 

Ix)we rephed to Dclane’s deputy ; 

I think Delano can hardly have read this article carefully or he 
would sec how impossible it is for The Times to do what he wants and 
at any rate for me. 

We have always been against the defence scheme, against 
Guarantees, against the Railway, against compelling the lesser Colonies 
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to confederate, how on Earth can we chop round on a vague intimation 
like this. At any rate / can’t. 

A few days later an article on the Canadian negotiations in 
non-comnuttal terms, but not written by Lowe, appeared m the 
paper. While it would be maccurate to say that Lowe ever 
dictated the pohcy of the paper, it would seem that he, probably 
alone m the of&ce, was not only able to restrain Delane from a 
rash or hasty decision but to make up his mind for him and even, 
in Delane’s words, to “ shoot his own arrows from behind our 
shield and it is we that suffer.” Lowe, m fact, regarded himself 
less as a leader-wiiter working to editonal instiuctions than as a 
“ publicist,” to use the fashionable term. He was an intellectual, 
with, what Delane never had, a theoretical basis for his pohtics 

The larger and more interesting question of the propriety of the 
connexion between The Times and a member of the Government 
of the day remains to be considered. That a man of Lowe’s 
position and prospects in pubhc life should have agreed to write 
regular articles for the paper is some indication of its power and 
importance in the early 1850’s. Lowe, howevei, could find a use 
for the fees he received from Prmting House Square and was 
not the man to write with complete disregard of his own personal, 
as distmet fiom his intellectual, interests. In addition to normal 
human ambition Lowe boasted of “ the element of impudence 
which I always possessed in perfection.”! What was to prevent 
such a man in such a position from using his influence with 
The Times as a level for his own personal advancement in the 
Government? Delane probably felt that Lowe’s sources of 
information, his skill as a wiiter, and the range of his knowledge 
justified his bemg given exceptional treatment. 

Lowe was a querulous man, and the grumbler frequently 
peered out from his articles. In politics he gave the impression 
that he was fighting not only his political opponents but also 
a spiteful fate, Bemg an albino, he was always threatened with 
the loss of his eyesiglit. In 1866 he wrote to Delane of “ my 
isolated position in politics, my unpopularity with the lower 
orders, the absence of any family connexion to support me.” 
Yet in spite of those handicaps Lowe achieved a very remaikablc 
position in pohtics—though not peihaps one that did full justice 
to his remarkable abilities. Gladstone once wrote to him : ” I 

1 Lowe, as Lord Sherbrooke, to Lady Derby, November, 1883, Life, n, 465. 
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think the clearness, power and promptitude of your intellect are 
m one respect a dififtculty and a danger to you. You see everythmg 
in a burning, almost a scoichmg hght.” That may have explained 
the many enemies that Lowe made m pubhc life, but it was a 
great, a potent gift for a joumahst. At least it helps to explam 
not only why Walter and Delane thought so highly of him but 
why he was allowed to combme a successful pubhc career with 
service in Prmting House Square. 

Another promment leadei-writcr of the period was Alexander 
Andrew Knox. He had been trained on the Morning Chionicle 
and came to The Times m 1846, wiitmg on a vaiiety of subjects, 
with particular force on social evils, till his appointment to 
the Bench at Woiship Street Police Court in 1860. Where Mozley 
excelled in the humorous embroideiy of his themes, Knox was 
a master of terse argument Neveitheless, he had a sense of 
humour which was much appreciated by John Walter, who wrote 
in 1856 • “ K. has been suflering from boils, which he has 
aggravated by poulticing. I think the wony of them has made 
him more piquant «fe racy than ever.” 

George Wingrove Cooke, a writer who had achieved a 
remarkable public success as a historian while yet an under- 
graduate, was for six years after his return from China one of 
the most industrious writers on political subjects. In 1861 he 
unsuccessfully sought election to the House of Commons. 

The departments which were closely related to Delane, though 
not under his direct administration, included the Pailiamentary 
Reporting Staff, headed by J. F. Neilson, the reporters in the 
Courts of Law (J. B. Dasent for the Exchequer), the Police Couits 
(some 14 reporters), Sporting Intelligence (RulT), Shipping, Law, 
Railway (Herapath) and Theatre (Oxenford). Circuit reporting 
in 1847 was shared with the Morning Herald, Finally, in addition 
to a score of provincial agents whose services were ictaincd 
by the paper a group of correspondents abroad supplied The 
Times with despatches for publication and the Editor with 
supplementary correspondence. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE TO 1855 

O N his accession to the proprietorship of The Times, John 
Walter III, as has been seen, transferred to Mowbray 
Moms the functions he had hitherto exercised as Manager 
for his father At the time of Moms’s appointment the perma- 
nent representatives in foreign cities appear to have been few. 
The head of the corps was O’Reilly in Paris, who seems to have 
acted as a central information bureau for the entire Continent, 
collecting the European newspapers and to some extent editing 
their contents before forwardmg them to Printing House Square ; 
forwarding also the India mail received through the port of 
Marseilles. Carlist troubles and the dispute over the marriages in 
Spain and the Miguelist civil war in Portugal rendered necessary 
two correspondents in the Peninsula, J. B. O’Meagheri in Madrid 
and T. M. Hughes at Lisbon. The latter, however, was discharged 
by Moms, for, on taking up his duties, the new Manager observed 
from Hughes’s correspondence with John Walter that “ a mutual 
dissatisfaction has existed for some time ” He was replaced by 
M. B. Honan, who was serving the paper at Oporto and had been 
so highly thought of by Alsager fliat he had been given some 
cause to hope for the reversion of O’Reilly’s office in Paris. 
In 1848, when the Portuguese troubles subsided, Honan was 
sent on a special mission to Italy. Apart from an ambiguous 
reference to a correspondent in Rome, there seems to have 
been no other fully accredited representative of The Times in 
Europe, although correspondents were maintamed m the U.S.A. 
and m India. 

On his appointment as Manager, Mowbray Morris aimed first 
at reducing the expense of the foreign service, which, like the 

1 A report (Archive Nationales, F18, No 550) on O’Meagher, vmtlen for the Fiench 
Government m 1858, when he was in Pans, asseits that he was the son of Barry Edward 
O’Meara, whoso not very creditable connexion with The Times is desuibed in Vol I, 
pp, 221 et seq. 
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expresses, had, in John Walter’s opinion, been extravagantly 
managed, but he was soon forced to opposite comses and 
to expand this service Before his appointment it would seem 
that The Times relied for news of most foreign countnes upon 
agents — English residents, generally engaged in commerce or 
possibly in diplomacy — ^who would from time to time transmit 
bundles of newspapers to O’Reilly m Pans, and perhaps send 
an occasional direct account of some starthng event. Morris 
gradually superseded some of these minoi auxibancs by whole- 
time servants of the paper, and within a few years of his 
appointment as Manager, L Filmore was established in Berhn, 
and T O’M Bird in Vienna. But it was some time before the 
paper was reconciled to maintammg a number of permanent 
offices. The system of agents still provided an economical way of 
securmg first-hand news from places in which events were not of 
continuous interest to the British public. These agents could be 
elevated into correspondents in times of crisis. On March 30, 
1850, Morns wrote to Walter of a ceitam Mackenna who had at 
one time been agent in Bombay . 

It has struck me that he might be useful as a stationary agent at Aix 
or Brussels for the collection & transmission of German news. Such an 
agent will I think be necessary when we withdraw our Vienna & Berlin 
correspondents, & he must be a person of experience with a full know- 
ledge of the sort of things a newspaper requires. Honesty & sufficient 
sense to guard him against being humbugged are the qualities which 
our man must have, & beyond these I doubt if any great ability would 
be of much advantage. 

Nevertheless, with fierce competition from other newspapers, 
The Times had to figlit hard to maintain its supremacy in a 
sphere m which it had long been pre-eminent. In 1849 Henry 
Reeve complained to Moiris that he relied “for Berlin informa- 
tion on the correspondent of the Chronicle, Moreover, the 
paper required interesting first-hand news from abroad to save 
it from becoming dull. When Parliament was in Session, a 
newspaper of eight pages (apart from supplements) had to devote 
two, and sometimes more, to the report of the debates. As 
Moms pointed out to Filmore : “ The debates must of course be 
inserted, and as they arc dull enough to most readers, we must do 
our best to enliven tlie paper with other matter. I think you can 
help us in this endeavour.” The manner in which this object 
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might be achieved was explained to another correspondent at the 
time of his appomtment “ Your letteis should be descriptive of 
the physical, moral and intellectual state of the people, the forms of 
local government, the state of commerce and agnculture, and all 
this should be given as a plam imvarmshed tale I recommend 
you to eschew fine wntmg, which is generally out of place in 
a newspaper.” 

The recipient of this letter was P. O’Biien, who, after acting 
for some time as agent m Constantmople, was promoted to be 
correspondent m the Eastern Mediterranean. His career, however, 
was brief and unhappy. In May, 1850, he was reprunanded by 
Morris for acceptng a decoration from King Otto of Greece — 
“the matter unfortunately has not escaped notice from our 
contemporaries who have mentioned it m a very disagreeable 
way.” But he continued to offend, and the two letters subjoined 
sufficiently explain his downfall and illuminate certain ethical 
principles of the Times foreign service : 

July 25th. 1850. 

Your letter . , . obliges me to make you a communication which 
must be mutually unpleasant. After the advice I gave you m my last 
with reference to the mdependence of youi correspondence, I did not 
anticipate that you would enter upon a tour of Greece m a royal yacht 
placed at your disposal by the King expressly for that purpose. Did it 
not occur to you at the time His Majesty made the proposal mentioned 
in your letter, that your acceptance of it must place you in a position 
of apparent, if not actual, dependence upon the Government for your 
means of information, & that your correspondence would consequently 
bear the character in public estimation of a public report rather than 
of a private & impartial coinmumcation ? You are now perfectly well 
known m Athens as the correspondent of The Times & the favorable 
notice you have received at the Athenian Court has already given nse 
to more than enough detraction from your political opponents. In 
such a state of things it behoved you to exercise great caution in your 
relations with pubhc personages, & whatever use you might make of 
them, not to let it appear that they made use of you. It is one of the 
essential duties of a newspaper correspondent to conceal as much as 
possible from the public the sources of his information & not to give 
the slightest grounds for his enemies to establish a case of partiaUty 
against him. I know that the performance of this duty under the 
circumstances is difficult, & I admit that your position has been more 
than usually delicate ; but there arose a greater necessity for circum- 
spection, & for greater ingenuity in avoiding the suspicion of partiahty. 
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I am sorry to observe that your later letters evmce a total forgetfulness 
of your position, if not an absolute misapprehension of your duties. 

Such being my opinion, you will be prepared to hear that we cannot 
receive commumcations made under such circumstances as I have 
described, & that your letters wiitten from on board the royal yacht will 
be considered as unwritten. 

This however being youi fiist breach of the rules which we require 
to be observed by our correspondents, you will receive this letlei as a 
simple admonition 

O’Brien maintaimng silence, Morns wrote on October 10 : 

It IS impossible to rcgai d you any longer as an independent spectator 
of passing events, or to place confidence in youi record of them. Your 
acceptance of an idle decoration at the hands of the Greek Government, 
& your proposal to make the lour of Greece in a vessel placed by His 
Majesty at youi disposal, followed up, as they have been, by private 
and public letters which make it appear beyond a doubt that you are 
entirely in the hands of the Athenian Court — ^these ciicumstances leave 
us no alternative but to dismiss you from the service of The TimesS 

The lule which demanded independence in the coi respondents 
spared no offender. When the old campaigner, Honan, was at 
Naples, his son secured a diplomatic post under the Neapolitan 
Government, and he himself at the same moment ceased to write 
for the paper. “We do not say,” wrote Morris, ‘‘that his silence 
and the appointment are positively connected as cause and 
effect; but the world has not hesitated to say so, and it is 
undoubtedly true that your conduct has brought some discredit 
on the paper.” He was dismissed. 

Another instance of the dcpoitmcnt towards Governments 
enjoined by Morris upon his foreign correspondents may be found 
in a letter addressed to O’Reilly on September 14, 1847. At that 
date The Times had been seriously alienated from Louis Philippe 
and his Ministers by the controversy over the Spanish marriages. 
The telegraph from Paris was still a luxury controlled by the 

1 Years afterwaids O’Bnon turned up again in St, Petersburg, trying to trade on his 
connexion with The Times. Mowbray Morn?, writing to Sutherland Edwards on 
December 12, 1863, described him as " one of the most unintelligible scoundrels 1 ever 
Icnew. With little education, no great natuial ability, and a strong tinge of cowardice, 
ho has contnved to make his way into places whore really good men would be glad to find 
themsolvos Long ago, ho conospondod with The Times fiom Greece, but bo was soon 
found out, and his ofhcial conno«von ceased absolutely That, however, did not prevent 
his writing frequently to the Editor, and holding faunself out in foieign communities as a 
confidential correspondent of The Times, I hope you will never lose an opportunity of 
settmg people right as regards this iitUe blackleg,’' 
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Government, and it was necessary to treat diplomatically for its 
use. Moms wrote to O’Reilly as follows : 

With respect to the Due Decazes & his favorable dispositions 
towards Tlie Times^ I see no objection to your availing yourself of them 
to the fullest extent, short of saenfiemg the independence of the paper. 
If he is wiUmg to grant you any favors upon terms which you, having 
regard solely to the interests of the paper both pecumary & otherwise, 
think you can safely & honorably accept, I leave it to your discretion 
to do so. As a general prmciple, it is always better to buy than to beg 
or to borrow. An obhgahon is after aU but a debt of an indefinite 
extent, in which the obligor & obhgee aie almost sure to differ when the 
question of settlement comes on , whereas, if you agree to pay for what 
you receive, when the payment is made, the matter is at an end. If the 
Duke, or any other powerful person m France expects to mduce The 
Times to take a more favorable view of the Orleans pohey in -the 
pemnsula or elsewhere, he must adopt other means than civility, or 
even more substantial favors, to accomplish that end. You must be 
upon your guard, lest any such expectation be encouraged by any act, 
however apparently trivial, on your part. The Duke perhaps, should 
you ask for the use of the electric telegraph, will give you to understand 
whether or not he expects anything in return which we can safely 
promise. If the affair could be arranged as a matter of bargain & sale, 
I should much prefer it ; & I authorize you to pay any reasonable sum. 
Of course I dont expect that you will be able to biibe the Government ; 
I mean simply that you are to avoid, as far as possible, mcuiring any 
mdefimte obhgation to them. 

The French Government had reason at this time to attempt to 
win O’Reilly over, for the correspondent had been in close touch 
with Bulwer, the British Minister m Madrid, when the latter was 
endeavourmg to frustiate French designs in the mamage question. 
On Septembei 26, 1846, Bulwer wrote to O’Reilly, to whom it 
seems he had been communicating the substance of his official 
dispatches : 

Of course it would have been irregular for me to have given these 
documents to you ; though the advantage gained by your knowing the 
truth, and having such a powerful engine to use it, was far greater than 
to compensate for any technical irregularity. There are persons how- 
ever much more rigid than myself about these matters, and it does not 
do to offend them. The article in your paper, as to the dark mystery of 
the maruage scene at the Palace, has produced a great effect — so gieat 
that they have determined to alter the facts, and I understand have got 
up by changing dates &c a different story from the real one . . . 
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O’Reilly had served the paper m Pans for many yeais, and was 
the mtimate friend of Delane — an intimacy of which the Editor 
wrote that it had been bequeathed to him by his predecessors 
Barnes and Bacon. He had done the main work in exposing the 
Bogle conspiracy m 1840 Mowbiay Moms, howevei, found 
reason from the first to complam not only of the quahty of his 
correspondence, but also of his personal extravagance i In March, 
1848, he was summoned to Printing House Squaie and repri- 
manded, but an improvement on which he was complimented in 
June was not maintained, and at the end of the year Morris went 
over to Pans and dismissed him Delane acquiesced in the 
decision, foi he found “ J W quite as much bent as Moms upon 
replacing poor O’Reilly” ; but the correspondent left with a sense 
of grievance against the new management, which he accused of 
peisonal ill-feehng towards him He died in August, 1862 

Morris remained in Pans foi some weeks and gave further proof 
of his versatility by himself supplying the paper with inside 
infoimation — mostly gleaned from Cavaignac — about the 
Presidential election Meanwhile he summoned O’Meaghci from 
Madrid, and installed him in the vacant place. It would seem that 
O’Meagher was not personally known at Printing House Square, 
and on December 5 Moms wide home to the Editor a 
description of the man : 

My opinion of O’Meaghcr is on the whole favorable. His manners 
arc more foreign than English, & he has great self-possession. Ho is full 
of Spamsh anecdote, & is very good company. I think ho is a man of 
business habits, & I doubt if he could be easily taken m with regard to 
any subject which he understood But he is quite a stranger in Paris. 
He knows nobody, & cannot find his way about the streets. He speaks 
mdifierent Ficnch, but 1 fancy he knows the language well enough His 
wife IS a Frenchwoman. She is not with him & I regret it . for if he is 
to assume a position in society, her calibie is almost as important as his 
own. My opinion is, that we run a risk in giving the post to O’Meagher 
without trial ... He was never in the Queen’s service, but only in the 
legion.2 There, he was paymaster of one of the divisions. . . He tells 

1 An ofllcial of the Eicnch Foi oigii Office Is stated to have received 1 ,000 francs a month 
for supplying news to The Tinted coriespondent The name given is O’Moaglicr , but if 
the date given is coneot, this must be a mistake for O’Reilly. (Archives Nationales 
F.18, No S4A-h, Lettie No. 189.) 

3 / e , not in the service of the Queen of Spam but in De Lacy Evans’s force which 
fought against the Carlists m 1835-39 It was perhaps in this capacity that ho met Michael 
Mitchell, who was tiicn wrilmg for The Ititm, and who later became a French secret 
Press agent. See Chapter XU. 
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me a great deal about Bulwer, all tendmg to show their mtimate 
relations together 

Delane had previously wiilten to Moms arguing that 
O’Meagher’s inexpenence in Pans would be no great handicap, 
owing to the rapidity with which the French political scene was 
changing. The appointment was duly made, and, after a visit to 
Paris, Delane admitted to Dasent that “ O’Meagher & his wifei are 
great improvements upon 0’R[eilly] & Mis. King.” Nevertheless 
there was more than one mdication of friction during O’Meagher’s 
early years in Pans to justify the Managei’s apprehensions. The 
trouble then seems to have been O’Meagher’s lack of pohtical 
independence While he was at Madrid m 1848 Walter had 
complained of his subservience to Bulwer, and in 1852 he was 
accused of making himself a mere mouthpiece of Loms Napoleon. 
On February 9 of that year Morris wrote to him 

Your letters during the last five or six weeks contain little more than 
the Piesident’s decrees, the official announcements of the Momteur^ & 
the periodical accounts of the state of trade. I look m vam for any 
description of the state of feeling in Paris, or of the manner in which 
Louis Napoleon’s acts have been received by the educated classes. For 
aught that you have told us, our leaders might beheve that France is 
indifferent to or even appioves the outrages that have been committed 
upon hei liberties & her laws. The Editor indeed has been careful to 
prevent any such impression ; but m order to form his own opinion, he 
has been driven to other sources & means of information than the 
responsible ones which it was the duty of the Manager to provide. . . . 
He represents the Pans correspondence as worse than useless, inasmuch 
as it equally misleads by what it says & what it does not say. 

By the same post Morris wrote to the Vienna correspondent, 
Bird, offering him the place, and about a year later actually 
went to Pans to mstal Bird, but “ O’Meagher was frightened 
into some show of sense & moderation, & his correspondence 
improved ” He was therefore still holding his position when 
the foUowmg letter was written by Morris to Delane. Its occa- 
sion was yet another complaint, this time from Dr. Lardner,^ an 
English resident in Paris who had served the paper during the 
Exhibition of 1851 by writing a series of descriptive letters, 

1 According to MitcheU’s secret report she was a Mdllc. Bromond, modlite, 

2 Dionysius Lardner (1793-1859), founder and editor of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia* 
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and may have been one of the “ other sources of information 
rehed on by the Editor in 1852 Lardner’s actual charges are not 
on record, but “ if they be true, or if you believe them to be true, 
the post at Pans ought to be declared vacant tomorrow. Better to 
have no coirespondent at all & depend upon the newspapers, than 
keep oneself in the power of such a man as this is represented to 
be” Morns writes in terms that throw light directly on the 
special qualities then considered necessary for a Pans cone- 
spondent, and indirectly on the curiously distant jelations that 
might then exist between the management and certain other classes 
of contributors 

It IS cuiious that, whenevei I have repi cached him with his shoit- 
comings, he has justified himself with great plausibility, & his letters 
have done him credit in point of style & temper ; yet his public corre- 
spondence gives one the notion of an idle driveller . . . 

The woist is, we have no substitute. Much as I like Bird, & implicitly 
as I would confide in his coutage & honesty, I do not think him strong 
enough for the place. The very quality which probably attaches one to 
him as friend renders him pci haps unfit for such a post as Paris, where 
a man is exposed to so many temptations. He has too much sensibility. 
As for his personal vanity, it is sufficiently harmless, & I don’t think the 
stock is so laige as to attract attention among Parisians. You see we 
can’t afford to make too many experiments. If we take an unknown & 
untried man, we place ourself at a disadvantage m case he docs not 
suit ; for we must disclose to him all the secrets of our Pans office, & 
invest him for the time with the character of a regular correspondent. 
It is not like trying a leader writer or a review writer ; he may fail & 
know nothmg about us, not even our names. 

No reply to this letter has survived, and it does not appear 
whether any attempt was made to find a substitute for O’Mca^ier. 
But the close of the year 1853 found England in alliance with 
the Bonaparte Empire against the Russians ; the whole of The 
Times foreign service, and Bird not least, were working at high 
pressure, and it may be supposed that everybody was too busy to 
give much thought to rearrangement of personnel. At any rate 
O’Meagher continued in Paris until increasing years compelled 
his retirement. 

Meanwhile Bird was having difficulties with the Austrian 
Government. The Times had on the whole favoured the Austrians 
in their troubles in 1848, and gave them its full support against 
the Hungarians. Indeed, the paper had faced not a little abuse 
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at home on account of its hostihty towards Kossuth. When the 
Hungarian insurrection was some months old and no Enghshman 
had been able to penetrate to the seat of war,i Delane wrote to 
Lord Aberdeen to inform him that a correspondent was bemg sent 
out “ to make rather an extended tour through the country to 
discuss the questions, and to describe the scenes, of which we have 
lately heard so much and known so httle.” The correspondent 
chosen was Andrew Archibald Paton, an authority on affairs 
in the Near East who had served in a number of diplomatic 
posts in Syria, Egypt and South-East Europe. He was personally 
known to Prince Mettermch and was armed with a letter of 
introduction from him to Schwarzenberg. Delane wanted also 
some letters from Aberdeen, since, “if Paton falls into good 
hands, his correspondence will not only be very mteresting, but 
will tend to produce a healthy state of feeling upon Austrian 
affairs here.” Aberdeen wiUmgly comphed, and at once brought 
Paton into touch with Baron Neumann. He wrote: “The 
Austrian Minister has been assured by me that your Corre- 
spondent must write the truth ; but that he will always do so with 
a friendly feeling towards Austna.” 

Techmcally Paton was not a great success, and his nussion under 
such auspices could not fail to offend the pro-Hunganan circles 
in London. The campaign of abuse against The Times became 
intensified. Delane, on hohday, wrote to Dasent that he had 
heard “ frightful things of some pamphlet which I have not yet 
seen accusing us all of bnbery ” ; but he was not inclined to take a 
serious view of the matter, and consoled Dasent “ Don’t be cast 
down by the abuse of the other papers, they can’t hurt us materially 
& their interest is manifest to everybody. Besides, how few see 
them ! ” 

Nevertheless The Times was not prepared to support reaction 
and tyranny, and the terronsm indulged in by the Austrian 
Government soon lost them its friendship. Bird was congratulated 
upon his vigorous writing. “ We are all extremely well pleased 
at the turn you have taken, for plain-speaking is our forte & the 
cause of constitutional liberty has always been that of The Times 

1 Chailcs Pndham had offered his services to TIte Times, but Morns refused him an 
appointment as ho believed it to bo impossible to penetrate to the Hungauan Army. 
Pndham went out on his own initiative and failed to produce much that was worthy of 
the paper’s attention On returning to England he enteied into an acrimonious corre- 
spondence with Morris on money matters, and afterwards alleged that The Tunes sup- 
pressed his letters because ho favoured Hungary (Cf Kossuth and The Times, by C F. 
Hemngsen, and Kossuth and Magyat Land, by Charles pndham, both 1851 ) 
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also Showing no giatitude for past good will, the Austrians 
now sought to victimize the Correspondent by withholding from 
him the facilities of official news-services “ A fig for the Austrian 
Government ! ” said Mowbray Morns, The Times could manage 
without the official bureaux. 

Bird, however, rather overstepped the limit of discretion and in 
January, 1851, Morris recommended him “ not to be too violent 
m opposition, nor too indiscriminate in your censure.” The 
breach thus cieated remained an open wound, which from time 
to time gave Bird considciablc trouble in July, 1853, his house 
was entered by Austrian police and his papeis seized : Mowbray 
Morns assuicd him on the 18th of that month of the support 
of the paper, and probably of the British Government, in resisting 
injustice Picsumably this annoyance was satisfactorily sur- 
mounted, but at the end of 1854 Bud was so conscious of the 
hostility of the diplomats that he considered himself debarred 
from a proper dischaige of his lunctions, and wrote to resign his 
post. Morns, however, icplied with an cainest exhortation to try 
to patch up the quarrel : 

Tt is an old & prudent saying that the pool cannot afford themselves 
the luxuiy of disputing with theii ncighbouis. For “ poor” 1 would 
suggest “ foreign correspondents.” They ought to be on good terms 
with evciy one who can by any possibility oi at any time, present or 
future, do them a good turn. To prcscive this universal good under- 
standing they must make occasional .sacrifices & even soinelimcs pocket 
an affront. (December 25, 1854.) 

Bird profited by this advice, and on the 6th of January follow- 
ing Morris was writing to congratulate him on the end of the 
quarrel But the news coming througli Austria cannot have been 
entirely satisfactoiy This was the more serious, since, throughout 
the Eastern crisis and the Oiincan Wui, all news fiom the East 
intended for the telegraph pas.scd through Vienna. 

In 1853, in fact, public intcre.st centred upon Constantinople. 
After the dismissai ofO’Bncn, The Times had no agent upon whom 
it could call, and Mowbray Monis willingly accepted the offer of 
the services of Dr. Humphry Sandwith, the physician with a small 
practice in Constantinople, who has already been mentioned m 
Chapter V.2 This appointment proved unfortunate, for Sandwith 
was an ardent Turci^phil and was soon believed to be under the 
influence of Lord Strati ord, while The Times was pacific and 

1 Morm to Bml, Docembor 2t, 1K50, (1MI.S. M. 2/54.) 

2 See page 1 13, 
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hostile towards the Ambassador. i Like many EngUshmen who 
dwelt m the East, Sandwith’s fear of the Russian menace was 
exaggerated, and, though he had fnends at the Embassy, it does 
not appear that his opinions owed anything to official encourage- 
ment. Indeed Lord Stratford seems to have disliked him 
personally, and his connexion with the offensive paper was 
unlikely to endear him to the Ambassador. Subordinate officials 
gave him pieces of news from time to time, though less generously 
than to the correspondent of the Morning Chiomcle ; but Stratford 
himself refused to have anything to say to him in his capacity 
as The Times Coi respondent. Sanwdith declared that “ the 
Ambassador owmg a grudge to The Times has positively withheld 
all aid whatever ” and added that he did not like to mention this to 
The Times f as they might expect his position to give him access to 
the Embassy .2 When the office considered his correspondence 
unsatisfactory owing to its lack of news, he tned to create the 
impression that he had many sources of information and would 
be able soon to do better. 

He therefore cast about for other confidential sources, and 
wrote m consequence to the Turkish Foreign Mmister. He had 
once been introduced to Reshid Pasha and now infoimed him 
that he had become The Times Correspondent. He added that, 
as there was “ une entente parfaile ” between Great Britain and 
Turkey, he would be grateful to receive commumcations for inser- 
tion in the paper. “ I took this note in my hand,” he told Layard, 
“ and called. I was received perfectly well, had a good deal of 
conversation and was requested to call agam from time to time. 
Reshid rose and shook hands in parting.” Sandwith, fresh from 
his interview with Reshid, was able to say of Stratford “ I don’t 
want his help and if he ever wants mine he shant have it.” But he 
soon found that the Turkish Mmister was a broken reed, for “ he 
is entirely under the command of the Elchie {sic) and dare not give 
me information.”3 He was glad therefore when, in September, the 
Ambassador sent for him “ to tell me something to write about,” 
and even invited him to dinner, “ an unheard of thing nowadays.” 
But Stratford’s sudden friendlmess came too late. Morris had 
lost patience with the poor quality of Sandwith’s letters, and 

1 The rumours regarding Sandwith’s connesaon with the Embassy had wide currency 
m England, but seem m fact to have had Uttlo foundation See Chapter V, “ The Times 
and Lord Aberdeen.” 

^ Sandwith to Layard, September 11, 1853 (B M , MSS. Addl. 38982/60 ) 

^IbUL 
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Delane was dissatisfied with the opinions they expressed. It is 
to the point to note that his Turcophil sentiments weie attributed 
by the Editor to “ the Bntish Ambassador and the handful of 
English and refugees at Constantinople.”! Sandwith’s reticence 
regarding his quarrel with Stratford thus played him false and he 
found himself blamed for a connexion, the lack of which had for 
months been causing him many difficulties. 

Delane’s letter was written on September 5, and an early 
excuse to get nd of the unsatisfactory correspondent was seized. 
Sandwith left his post about September 14 to attend on his 
patron, Lord Carlisle, who was lymg ill at Rhodes. He appointed 
John Barklay as his substitute, and Morris wrote on October 14 
that the substitute’s work had been so satisfactory, and it 
was so impossible for The Times to work with a correspondent 
on whose services it had not the first claim, that he was asking 
Barklay to assume henceforth the position of a principal. 
Sandwith quitted in a huff and spread the news of his ill-treatment 
through Constantmople The comment of Charles Alison of the 
Embassy staff upon the affair was significant : “ Sandwith had an 
impudent letter from some wiiter in the Times newspaper 
dismissmg him. It appears that S. would not lie for them.” 

The appointment of Barklay did not solve the problem of the 
Constantinople correspondent. He did the work excellently2 but 
he was unable to accept any regular engagement. Sandwith 
rejected a proposal to resume liis functions, and Morris had 
recourse to a Chptain Twopenny, who, though diffident about his 
powers, accepted a six months’ engagement from December 1, 
Before long, however, his own doubts of his powers became shared 
in Prmtmg House Square, and Morris determined on yet another 
change. Laurence Ohphant, whose book describmg his travel 
experiences in Russia had been highly praised in The Times^ wrote 
to Delane to offer a senes of articles on the frontier provinces of 
Russia. In reply he received a letter from Morris arguing that his 
writings on the spot would be more valuable, and offering him 
the post at Constantinople. But Oliphant went shortly on Lord 
Elgin’s staff to Canada. In the last days of the war he turned 
up in Asia and sent two volunteer communications from Trebizond 
and Sanchowm Kalcp. Meanwhile Morris wrote to Twopenny, 

1 P H S Papers, D 5/37 ; Dasent, I, t$8. 

i Sandwith bitterly remarked ; “ It so happened that Bark1ay*s letters were full o 
sarcasms and clever too, on Turkey, and that of course delighted them '* (/ The Times). 
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in the friendliest terms, to announce his supersession by Thomas 
Chenery, who was to amve m Constantmople about March 7, 
1854. Chenery was a young barrister of scholarly tastes and high 
literary abihty This new arrangement solved the problem, for 
he proved himself a brilliant correspondent. Thus on the eve 
of the war The Times was at last worthily served at Constantinople, 
and Chenery look his place in the corps which, mcludmg W H. 
Russell at the front, was to maik an epoch m journalism. 
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JOURNALISM DEFINED 


r HE power of The Times to stimulate, to anticipate, and on 
occasion to organize public opimon had by 1850 been 
recognized for a full generation in official circles at home 
and abroad French Governments were especially conscious of 
this power. In Barnes’s time the paper was much feared for its 
cnticisms of the pohcy of Louis Plulippe and, hence, as much 
courted. There were rumours, perhaps echoes of O^Meara’s 
allegations made in 1822, that The Times could always be affected 
by French money. i The Quai d’Orsay certainly took a deep 
interest in the conduct of newspapers, English as well as French, 
and encouiaged the Ixindon Embassy to cultivate advantageous 
relations with journalists. Louis Napoleon’s dislike of Press 
criticism became a personal matter. He probably thought that, 
although Palmerston’s approval of the coup d'itat expressed to 
the French Ambassador had brought about his fall, a considerable 
body of influential Enghsh opinion was favouiable to his 
assumption of power in December, 1851 . He particularly resented 
the leading articles which The Times pubhshed immediately after 
the coup and made every endeavour to secure their discontinuance, 
both by means of his own underground machinery and by remon- 
strating with the British Government 2 The paper’s judgment, 
expressed on the 26th, was that Palmerston ought to go since he 
had sponsored “ a man who had extinguished freedom among 
the most advanced nations of the continent.” Palmerston replied 
in the columns of Borthwick’s Morning Post.^ The first half of 

1 See Vol I, Chapter XIII, “ The Goal of Independence,” pp. Zllff, 

2 When Lord Cowley presented his credentials, the Pnnce-Prcsident told him that only 
the behaviour of the Butish Press could jeopardize peace. If a rupture was to anse on 
account of its violence,” he said, ” the fault would be with half a dozen individuals.” 
(Cowley to Granville, February 20, 1852 ; Fitzmaunco, I, p 67 ) 

3 The Mornuig Po^t was at this time edited by Peter Borthwick (M.P. for Evi^ham 
1831-1841, 1847-1849) in succ^on to C. E Michele, who, as owner and editor, had 
resigned the property m 1849 to Thomas Crompton, the paper-maker and mortgagor. 
The Post had a daily sale of 2,657 in 1850. Palmerston’s connexion with the Post began 
m 1849. He is found supplying intelligence m return for editorial support before October 
of that year. The bargain w 's beneficial to the ciiculation of the Post. {Cf R, Lucas, 
Qlenesk and the Morning Post.) 
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the year 1852 witnessed much activity m the Pi ess department of 
the French Foieign Office and that of the French Embassy. 

Louis Napoleon fully understood the supieme importance of 
The Times as a formative influence upon British pubhc opinion. 
While in exile m London during 1847 and 1848 he sent the Editor 
of The Times secret commumcations in the interests of his pohtical 
position 1 It may have been known in Pans that The Times 
account of the coup d'etat came from Tocqueville through Reeve, 
but it was not understood at the Quai d’Orsay that The Times was 
so genuinely committed to middle-class ideas of freedom that 
Louis Napoleon’s acts weie inevitably regarded at Printing House 
Square as outrages upon the liberty of the Fiench nation. Both 
Delane and Walter were in fact deeply moved Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse found the Editor “ violently opposed to ” the usurpei, 
because, significantly enough, the people butcheicd by the soldiers 
“ were not Socialists but the middle class.”^ Walter for his part 
was gratified to think that the Prince-President read The Times 
and that it would “ make him dance round the room with rage.” 
Nevertheless, the Pans officials were prone to suspect that The 
Times attacked a new political personage at home or abroad only 
when the diplomatic agents had either not tried or had failed to 
procure the initiation of correct and effective relations with the 
paper’s personnel. Walewski, therefore, was instructed to make 
arrangements which would lead to the modification of the line 
of The Times Thereupon he interviewed Granville, the young 
Whig who had just succeeded as Foreign Secretary, on the subject 
of The Times attitude on December 26, 1851.3 

Granville, rather because he was seriously perturbed lest there 
were a rupture than from any love for Louis Napoleon, found an 
occasion to remonstrate with Reeve. He was well acquainted with 
the leader-writer^ and thought perhaps that the attitude of The 
Times was due to his personal bias. On January 17, 1852, having 
to thank Reeve for sending him some news of French politics, he 
seized the chance to add : 

I hear that Louis Napoleon is imtated and annoyed beyond measure 
by the language of The Times. However deserved such castigation may 

1 Cf. B M., MSS, Addl 22723/31-32, printed m F. A Simpson, The Rise of Louis 
Napoleon, 1929, pp 264 and 276 

2 Hobhouse Diary, December 6, 1851 (B M. MSS , Addl 43756/79 ) 

3 His report to the French Foiagn OUlce. (A,E Corresp. Politique Augletorre, 
Vol. 684.) 

^ Fitaauaurico {Granville, I, p, 68) describes them as on “ intimate personal relations ” 
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LIBERTY AND RESPONSIBILIl Y 

be. It will be a serious responsibility to goad him on to acts of violence 
which may be seriously inconvenient to us.i 

Reeve showed llus note to Delanc, and next day sent Gianville 
a leasoned leply that was the fust letter in a correspondence which 
culminated in a public expression by The Times of its conception 
of the doctrine of the freedom of the Press and a statement of its 
theory of the lelations between jounialism and statesmanship. 
Reeve disclosed that he had already received a call from Flahault, 
a very distinguished Bonapaitist, who, residmg in England, was 
believed to be the President’s agent in a more personal sense than 
Walewski, to protest against the violence of ccitain letters in The 
Times, which Reeve himself depiccatcd. But he went on 

The responsibility of journalists is m proportion to the libeity they 
enjoy No moral obligation can be giaver But their duties are not the 
same, I think, as those of statesmen To find out the true state of facts, 
to report them with fidelity, to apply to them strict and fixed principles 
of justice, humanity, and law, to inform, as far as possible, the very 
conscience of nations and to call down the judgement of the world on 
what IS false, or base, or tyrannical, appear to me to be the first duties 
of those who write Those upon whom the greater part of political 
action devolves aie necessaiily governed by other rules. 

In this particular case, I further see advantage fiom the couisc of 
a fair and independent judgement on these affairs. It will not perhaps 
be forgotten by France, when her press iccoveis its voice, and her real 
leaders then power, that the public opinion of England protested with 
indignation against the violence done to her neighbour ; and as I believe 
this echpse of liberty in France to be ephemeral as it is violent, it would 
be a permanent source of resentment abroad if this country had not 
expressed what every fioo people must feel on such an occasion. 

Nor is It in my opinion useless or unnecessary to keep alive in 
England a strong feeling on this subject. This nation is a good deal 
enervated by a long peace, by easy habits of intercourse, by peace 
societies and false economy. To surmount the dangerous consequences 
of such a state, the Government will require the support of public 
opinion, and that can only be obtained by convincing our countrymen 
of the truth that we have now a dangerous and faithless neighbour. 
Happen what may, there is nothing so important as to sustain a tone 
of moral independence and a clear judgement among the people of 
England, who will grudge no sacrifices if they are convinced that the 
principles they cherish are even indirectly threatened from abroad. 

1 Laughton, I, p. 250. 
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Granville made a rather inconclusive reply and sent a copy, 
together with Reeve’s letter, to Delane. The Editor was of the 
same mind as his subordinate To Reeve on January 19 he wrote : 

Our earl’s reply is not very fehcitous It comes to no more than 
this : that his duty is not identical with ouis . . . However, we can 
neither change our respective courses He need not substitute leadmg 
articles for civil despatches, nor can we bore and perplex our readers 
with materials for a blue book. So let us each keep our own Ime 

Delane’s lettei to Granville sheds much light upon his behef 
in liberty of the Press and should be read in its entirety 

Serjeants Inn 

Jany 20th 1852 

Dear Lord Granville 

I have read your reply to Reeve with much interest. Your parable 
is most ingenious but it illustrates your own position not ours.i 

You have to deal exclusively with the de facto Government and to 
accept it as the representation of the French people You have to 
consider its acts only as regards England and English interests and so 
long as it maintained relations with us you would not, I imagine, be 
justified in remonstrating even if a real Reign of Terror after the old 
pattern weie restored and 100 heads a day were falhng. 

But this IS not oui case at all. So far as we write for France, we 
address ourselves to her people who we beheve not to have forgotten 
m a week of pamc all the lessons of liberty it has been learmng in 60 
years of agitation. Our readers, however, aie almost exclusively 
Enghsh and having always tned to teach them that the extension of 
EngUsh institutions abroad was desirable for Enghsh interests and that 
the thing most to be feared was military despotism we cannot with 
Fiench facility “ accept the situation ” and remain silent when we see 
all that we have been advocating ever since the Peace overthrown. 

We are both equally anxious to preserve the Peace but we can’t 
work by your means. However I will try and make our’s as effective 
as I can & endeavour to avoid what are called “ irritatmg topics ” But 
how a people which can tolerate Louis Napoleon can be “ irritated ” 
by anythmg we can write I can’t imagine. 

1 See Fitzmaunce, I, p 68, for Granville’s letter In bis parable the Foreign Secretary 
compaies himself and The Tinted to two servants of the same mastci. Admitting he had 
no nght to quarrel with language he knew to be true and oUen salutaiy, he questioned 
only the expediency of its use in the paiticular instance. 
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As you have had one long letter I did not mean to inflict another 
on you but I can safely promise never to offend in hke case again. 

Beheve me 

Dear Lord Granville 
Very faithfully yrs 

John T. Delane.i 

In the meantime Walewski, pressed for results by his Minister, 
wrote direct to Louis Napoleon on January 30, 1852 : 

. . Someone has told you, Prince, that the hostihty of The Times 
and the Motning Chronicle was provoked by pecumaiy subsidies. 
Nothing could be more false than such an assertion and believe me, on 
such an impoitant subject I would not make a statement without being 
absolutely certam. It is possible that third-class papers like the Sm^ 
Standard etc etc. might be pui chased But the enterprises of The Times 
and Morning Chomcle are backed by too big capital, their pohtical 
management is in too many hands, for it to be possible to buy them 
for any price whatever ; especially when it is a matter that so closely 
concerns national interests as at present. 

The prospeiity of The Times is founded on its very large number of 
readers, who give it more advertisements than to any other newspaper. 
Moreover, it is an axiom among the founders of this papei that to retain 
a great number of readers one must anticipate public opinion, keep it 
ahve, ammate it, but never break a lance against it and give way every 
tune It declares itself in any direction and even when it changes its 
attitude to change with it. In other periods, Prince, and on several 
occasions, extiaordmary eflbrts were made to prevent The Times and 
the Morning Chronicle from attacking King Louis-Philippe 

In 1840, for instance, it was not a question of completely converting 
these newspapers fiom their attitude but merely of softemng the attacks 
against the person of the monarch. Very clever men were employed in 
tins negotiation, a credit was placed at their disposal, but all their 
efforts were fruitless. Articles in The Times signed ChamoiT caused 
Loms-Phihppc the greatest grief yet he was unable to prevent their 
pubhcation. Although less so than in France, political men in England 

1 P,R O , G D 29/18 ; printed by Fitzmaiince (I, pp. 68-69), ifvith slight variants and the 
omission of the last sentence The letter, howevci, is erroneously attiibuted to Reeve. 

2 The Times, November 20, 1839, “ Chamoil" is not a known pseudonym, and the 
identity of the wntor has not been traced. The arhcle may have been written by Lewis 
Goldsmith, who was at this time an occasional correspondent in Pans, supplementing the 
dispatches of O’Reilly. Goldsmith was also at this time one of the Bntlsh secret agents, 
but it IS unlikely that the Foreign Olhce oi the British Embassy in Pans know of his 
connexion with Printing House Square For further details of Goldsmith see VoL I of 
this work, pp 221, 491 C/. also Sources, infra. 
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are sufficiently anxious about newspaper criticism to have tiied often 
to buy an oigan so widely circulated as The Times , but they always 
failed. Sometimes, by personal influence, positions and other baits, 
men have succeeded in influencing its pohcy, but with money, nevei, 
and for the simple reason that to give money effectively it would be 
necessary to persuade the Newspaper Company to accept it, which is 
not feasible, and, if one gets it accepted by individuals, one would be 
duped, because they would have sold something which is not at their 
disposal. 

I know very well that some newspaper editois, among others even 
the editor of the Morning Post, complain continually that The Times 
IS venal ; but venal in the sense that it has no pohtical convictions, 
thmks only of shop, is not mfluenced either by the country’s interests 
or the desire to impose its own opinions, but merely by what it consideis 
profitable to its business ; yes, doubtless ! But venal in the sense that 
Its pohcy can be influenced with money, that is absolutely false and I 
defy anyone to achieve that result even with a consideiable sum of 
money. 

Up till now, the Enghsh Government gives evidence of the most 
sincere desire to maintain not only good but even intimate relations 
with us. The effect of the Cabinet’s attitude on pubhc opinion is rather 
powerful, and if we consent to their proposal to collaborate in trying to 
persuade the United States to give up the possession of Cuba, this joint 
action, of high political morality one may say, will produce a very 
salutary impression on English mmds and induce them more than 
anything in the woild to relinquish the false suspicions that mislead 
them, . . .1 

What Louis Napoleon himself thought of his Ambassador’s 
statement of the Press situation is not available, but from an 
unsigned memorandum undated (probably also written early in 
1852) filed in the special folder marked “ Le Times^' now kept 
in the Archives Nationales, it would seem that Napoleon caused 
a Secret Service official (of high rank, to judge by the impertinence 
of the “ Portrait ” which concludes his memorandum) to visit 
Walewski and repoit directly upon the matter. The writer, after 
noting that he had a quarter of an hour with the Ambassador, 
who once more testified that it would be difficult to exercise an 

1 Translated from the contemporary copy made by Walewski’s secretary and now in 
the archives of the Walewski family. The Times has been enabled by the kindness of 
Monsiem Poirson to anticipate, m respect of this document, the pubheahon of his forth- 
coming biography of Count Walewski. For the French text see Appendix I § 1. 
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influence upon the Pressi in favour of Prince Louis Napoleon, says : 

Sous Louis Philippe un milhon aurait 6t6 olfert en vain au journal 
le Times ^ 

Les ai tides sont r6dig6s sur dcs notes venues de Pans Ces notes 
seraient fournies par des membies de I’ancien parti parlementane, 
Odilon Bairot, L6on Faucher, avec lesquels M Reves (sic) sous chef 
de redaction pour les aflFaires Etrangcies au Times 

M. R.^ . . . demande ■ rambasead e ur—graiiwaHe ■' da qu'on lui 
procuier (sic) une Icttre de recommandation de M L^on Fauchei poui 
M. Reeves du Times. 

11 y a ici hostihtd de la part des classes 6clair6es contre la personne 
du Prince President On ciaint I’usage qu’il peut faire de sa force contre 
I’Angletene. Lc Piincipal cnnemi du Pidsident en Angleterre est done 
la peur et e’est ce sentiment quo son gouvernement doit chercher ^ 
dissiper par lous les moyens possibles s’ll veut ariiver aux relations 
cordiales. 

Portrait du Comte de Walewski C’est un gentilhomme. Mais il 
ne para it pas avoir la mdfiance ndcessaire b. tout diplomate qui a des 
affaires d trailer avec les hommes d’dtat anglais 

1 In the latter pail of the year Walewski, however, was able to make one arrangement 
satisfactory to the French “ Nov 5 [1852] sent for Walewski He confessed that the 
French Government paid tlie Motning fo?t, & that he saw Boithwick, the editor, every 
day ” {Memotn of an ex-Mimster, by Lord Malm<»bury, ed 1885, p 277 , cf Malmesbury 
to Cowley, Sources, mfra, VIU) It is not necessaiy to believe that the Poit was directly 
paid in French cash C/ Walewski to A E , October 14, 1852 “ Le mcilleur moyen que 
nous ayons de temoignoi a Mr Borthwick, diiecteur do cette feuille penodique, notie 
gratitude, e’est do lui communiquct dcs nouvellcs ou dcs documents avant qu’ils soient 
arnves h la connaissance do scs confreres II scrait done tr6s utile, je crois, que vous 
voulQssicz bien me mettre i m6me quelqucfois de rendre ce petit service au Motnmg Post ; 
d’aillcurs la ligno tclcgraphiquo sous-tene do Douvies h Londres, correspondant avec 
le tdldgraphe sous-marin, est sur le point d’etre terminee et jo suis en pourparlers avec le 
Directeur de la Compagnio pour la conclusion d’un airangement qui nous pcrmcttrait 
d’user do cette voie sans donner Ueu ^ do trop giands frois * des lors, il sera fort ais6 
d’dtablir un service rcguUcr de nouvellcs entre le Departoment et I’Ambassado, dont 
Futiiitd serait tres gtande k difldrcnts points de vuo.” Algernon Borthwick wrote to a 
correspondent in 1875 that “ You may give the he to any such slanderous statements os 
that the Morning Pou was ever subsidized by the French Government ” (Lucas ) Never- 
theless, when Walewski forwarded in 1853 a long statement dcsciibing his connexions 
with the Morning Post, the Morning Hetald, and the Standaid, he requested an inci eased 
financial grant for Press purposes The report is marked “ Confidcnliclle ” The French 
authonties are unable to grant permission for its complete reproduction, but it may be 
referred to m the archives of the A E under date Febiuaiy 18, 1853. 

2 In the Courier Ftanpais of March 12, 1840, occurs the following • '* Sfance de la 
Chambre M. de Rerausat a domandd auiourd’hui un credit supplimentaire d’un million 
pour le service dcs ionds secrets, . . It seems possible that this was the sum desUoed 
to bnbe The Times and Rdmusal, one who tried to ariongc the affair 

3 A. M R[oux1, accoidmg to the Almanack ImpMale for 1853, p 33, was the Chancellor 
of the Embassy There was also a Roux who was tidacteur attache au cabinet du secretaire 
giniral (cf Almanack Nat, 1848-51) who was perhaps the more likely to be mdicated 
lion Fauchei, a very old friend of Reeve's (tbete are more than 100 letters to him pnntcd 
in F 's Cot respondance published in 1867), was Minister of the Inteiior from 1849, but 
restmied in 1851 when Ixiuis Napoleon showed his intentions of takmg absolute power. 
Odilon Bairot, Louis’s fiist Prime Minister, was dismissed in 1851 as a step towards 
increasing the Prince's peisonal power. 
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A c6t€ de la peur qui r^gne en Angicterre, on a constate I’existence 
d’un autre sentiment. C’est Tadmiration poui la fermet6 avec laquelle 
le Pr6sident a r^tabli I’ordre et 6cras6 Tanarchie.! 

French and other efforts continuing to piove vain. The Times 
next roused the apprehensions of Clarendon, who wrote to Reeve 
from Dubhn Castle on February 1, 1852. Like Granville, he was 
moved rather by fear than by fiiendship for Napoleon : 

. . To go on battering at him [Louis Napoleon] every day was 

more, I think, than was lequired, either by pubhc opimon at home oi 
by English interests abroad. How far The Tunes is now read or per- 
mitted to circulate in France I don’t know , but 1 do know that Louis 
Napoleon reads it 8l is stung to madness by it & is probably meditating 
revenge in Engd for what he believes to be the expression of tlie 
contempt & abhorrence m which he is held by the English nation. 
Nor, rely upon it, will the people of France aftei a time be one jot 
better pleased than their autocrat. . . . 

If we were invulnerable, and had an army, and navy, and rock- 
defended shores, we might thunder away to any extent ; but, in our 
present helpless state, it seems to me that to persist in irritating France 
is a luxury for which we may pay dearly.2 

Reeve sent Clarendon a copy of his correspondence with 
Granville, and received in return (February 9) a demurrer to his 
contention that “ it is the business of a newspaper to say what it 
thinks, every day, on all the topics of pubhc interest, both at 
home and abroad.” 

If this IS to be, irrespective of the harm it may do, it is irresponsibihty 
as great as Louis Napoleon’s ; and such power as the press now possesses, 
if irresponsible, will become a despotism as intolerable as his. 

To a Continental autocrat there were two methods of influencing 
the Piess— bribery and terrorism. Louis Napoleon tried both. 
His attempts to subsidize The Times failed. He thereupon tried 
to fri^ten the British Government into exercising some restraml ; 
he seemed unaware, despite his long sojourn in London, that the 
British Government was not in a position to do what he wished. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in frightemng the statesmen. Granville 
and Clarendon pleaded with Reeve ; Lord Brougham wrote to 
Aberdeen ; finally, the whole subject was ventilated in Parliament. 

1 Pans, A N , Angicterre, F-18, No 544b. 

2 Clarendon Papers , pnnlcd by Laughton, who, however, modifies the text both of this 
and of Clarendon’s second letter m important respects 
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Indeed, before Clarendon wrote his letter of February 9 to Reeve 
the whole subject was made pubhc in the highest possible quarter 
in a manner that determined The Times to publish a clear and 
complete statement of its light to ciiticize heads of States, 
Ministers, and politicians of any degree Parhament met on 
February 3, and m the debate on the Address leadmg statesmen in 
both Houses (the Prime Mimster in the House of Commons and 
the Leader of the Opposition m the House of Lords) severely 
reproached the Press in language that was universally taken to be 
directed piimanly at The Times While Russell mcicly regretted 
and repudiated the tone of the Press, Lord Dei by saw fit to base 
his attack upon the first principles of newspaper independence 

If, as in these days, the pi ess aspires to exercise the influence of 
statesmen, the press should remember that they are not free from the 
corresponding responsibility of statesmen, and that it is incumbent on 
them, as a sacred duty, to maintain that tone of moderation and respect 
even in expressing frankly their opinions on foreign affairs which would 
be required of every man who pretends to guide public opinion.! 

Lord Grey, for the Government, expressed “his unqualified 
concurrence m every word that had fallen from the noble earl ” ; 
Lord Brougham “ entirely agreed with his noble friends *’ ; only 
Lord Harrowby put in a word for freedom of speech. The effect 
of this patent subservience to forejign menaces was, from the 
statesmen’s point of view, not very happy. The particular organs 
of Russell and Derby (the Globe and the Herald) fell into line ; 
other journals pointed out that if England was in a position to be 
browbeaten, it was the duty of the Government to reform not 
the Press, but the Aimy. Only The Times seized the opportunity 
to state boldly its journalistic creed. 

Although, as we have seen, Delane and Reeve had already had 
occasion privately to adumbrate their principles. Delane consulted 
Walter before replying in the leading columns of the paper to the 
attacks of the Peers. He suggested that Lowe should be entrusted 
with the brief for The Times. Walter answered in an undated 
letter : 

1 agree with you in thinking that Bob would be the winner of the 

Derby,” and some answer is certainly called for to so violent an 

1 In 1857 Malmesbury noted that “ Ix»rd Derby has never been able to leallze the 
sudden gi owth and power of the Political Press, for which he ha v no partiality *’ {Memoirs. 
p, 400) Hence his persistent attacks upon Tfte Tinted, until Disraeli educated him into a 
different opmion ; during his last ramjstry ho enlorcd into personal relations with Delane, 
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attack What course, I should like to know, would Lord Derby have 
presciibed to the Press between the 2nd and 23rd of December, when, 
as he says, the Fiench people gave m their adhesion to the President*? 
Was it humbly to wait in silence for their decision — and frame its 
judgement according to circumstances *? 

A veiy good article might be wntten, pointing out the different 
functions of statesmen and journalists, and showing that although 
journalists may aspire to be statesmen, still then lesponsibility is due 
not to foreign governments, but to the British public, who will say what 
they think whether cabinets feel themselves hampered or not. 

Tlie defence, or, ralhei, the counter-attack, appealed in two 
parts : one leading aiticle on February 6, 1852, and another on 
February 7. It was written on the hnes indicated by Walter 
and developed the doctiinc already enunciated by Reeve It 
was therefore the product of two of the best mtelhgcnces among 
the leader-writers, the result of much dehberation on the part 
of Walter and Delane It was a closely reasoned statement of 
the position winch the paper had taken towards statesmen since 
the time of John Walter II and of Barnes. The articles, taken 
together, form the best and most expheit justification of the 
duty of the Press to criticize public men which The Times ever 
printed. The paper totally repudiated Lord Derby’s whole 
doctrine of the equivalence of responsibility between statesmen 
and joumahsts, for the very nature of then duties was in complete 
contrast. The passages which follow illustrate the argument : 

The statesman collects his information secretly and by secret means ; 
he keeps back even the current intelligence of the day with ludicrous 
precautions, until diplomacy is beaten in the race with publicity The 
press lives by disclosures ; whatever passes into its keeping becomes a 
part of the knowledge and the histoiy of our times , it is daily and for 
ever appealing to the enlightened force of public opinion — ^anticipating, 
if possible, the march of events — ^standing upon the breach between the 
present and the future, and extending its survey to the horizon of the 
world. The statesman’s duty is precisely the reverse. He cautiously 
guards from the public eye the information by which his actions and 
opmions are regulated , he reserves his judgment on passing events till 
the latest moment, and then he records it in obscure oi conventional 
language ; he strictly confines himself, if he be wise, to the practical 
interests of his own country, or to those beanng immediately upon it ; 
he hazards no rash suimises as to the future ; and he concentrates in 
his own transactions all that power which the press seeks to diffuse 
over the world. The duty of the one is to speak ; of the other to be 
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Silent. The one expends itself in discussion ; the other tends to action. 
The one deals mainly with lights and interests , the other with 
opimons and sentiments. The former is necessarily reserved , the latter 
essentially free. 

The writer then proceeded to make claims foi the journahst 
such as would have seemed sheer megalomania m the youth of 
many statesmen then still hvmg In particular they must have 
outraged the susceptibilities of Brougham : 

The triumph of his opinions is not accompanied by the applause 
of a party or the success of a struggle for patronage and power. Those 
opinions which he has defended, and, so to speak, created, slip from 
him in the moment of their triumph, and take theii stand among 
established truths. The responsibility he really shares is more nearly 
akin to that of the economist oi the lawyer, whose province is not to 
frame a system of convenient application to the exigencies of the day, 
but to investigate tiuth and to apply it on fixed principles to the affairs 
of the world. 

The lesponsibility we acknowledge has therefore little m common 
with that of statesmen, for it is estimated by a totally different standard 
of rectitude and duty. Of all professions, statesmanship is that in which 
the greatest laxity of piactice is tolerated by the usages of society. 
Concealment, evasion, factious combinations, the surrender of convic- 
tions to party objects, and the systematic pursuit of expediency, are 
thmgs of daily occurrence among men of the highest character once 
embarked in the contention of political life. We know not if these be 
useful or essential parts of statesmanship, and we more than suspect 
that Lord Grey would confess by his own experience that they are not 
so. But we know that they are absolutely destructive to the credit, the 
power, and the success of a public writer ; and he who would traffic 
with his pen on such terms had better take refuge at once among those 
mercenary hacks who court the favours of every successive Govern- 
ment. Of all journals, and of all writers, those will obtain the largest 
measuie of public support who have told the tiuth most constantly and 
most fearlessly. 

Yet, highly as The Times now ranked its own significance in 
the body politic, it declared next day its conviction that the 
Press was 

destined . . . to occupy a position of continually increasing importance, 
and to exercise a power over the formation of public opinion compared 
with which Its present influence is but slight. 
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It was careful, however, m its own case, to insist that it was 
guilty of no egotistic competition with statesmen for public 
honours : 

We do not interfere with the duties of statesmen ; our vocation is, 
in one respect, inferioi to theirs, for we are imable to wield the powei 
or represent the collective dignity of the country , but m another point 
of view It IS supeiior, for, unhke them, we are able to speak the whole 
truth without fear or favour. 

The Times, after all, lived and prospered by the approval of its 
readers, who could instantly withdraw their support • 

If we do not represent the opinion of the country we are nothing. 
No family mfluence, no aiistocratic connexion, no balance of parties, 
can preserve to us our influence one moment after we have lost the 
esteem and approbation of the public. We assert that the opinion of 
this country, against which all else is powerless, claims and demands 
to be freely exercised, not merely on the conduct of our own Govern- 
ment, but on that of every Power on the face of the earth, and that 
the conclusions which the press has aiiived at with regard to Louis 
Napoleon are also the feelmgs of the sound Enghsh heart, and the 
ideas of the vigorous English understandmg. 

But, if thoroughly English, The Times recognized its inter- 
national responsibihties Not least interesting to its Continental 
enemies was the statement that The Times could not remain 
indifferent to anything “ which affects the cause of civilization 
throughout the world There is a trace of Reeve’s splendid 
cosmopolitamsm in the notion that when the Press of Pans was 
muzzl^, the Press of London must assume its responsibihties.2 
“ The press of England, slandmg as it now does, alone in the 
enjoyment of entire freedom, would gnevously neglect its exalted 
pnviieges if it failed to recollect how much is due to the common 
interests of Europe.” 

Nor did The Times retreat from its position. Having demohshed 
Lord Derby in two leading articles, The Times paid no more 
regard to his stiictures ; its reply to Russell and other Ministerial 
cntics was to withdraw its confidence from the Government- 
making exceptions in favour of Granville and Clarendon, whose 

1 This statement should be compared with Morns’s defence of the cntiasm of foreign 
Governments, p. 136, 

2 In June, 1852, lion Faucher wrote to Reeve that England, the last stronghold of 
liberty, bad a duty towards Europe, *‘Tachc 2 d’Stre sago pour vous et pour nous," 
(Faudier, Corrapondance, 1867, p. 315) 
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remonstrances had been at once private and amicable. i It became 
necessary two years later to defend the cause of independent 
journahsm when the paper caused a European sensation by its 
pubhcation of the ultimatum to Russia before the Tsar had 
received it. The breach of official secrecy2 caused indignant 
comment, and Lord Derby practically accused the Prime Minister 
of compUcity. His attack was delivered at two different stages in 
a debate of the House of Lords. On March 13, 1854, Derby 
denounced The Times for discovering and divulging the proposal 
of the Tsar, made in January, for a partition of Turkey ; on the 
17th he extended his attack to Aberdeen himself in the matter of 
the ultimatum : 

The noble Earl must forgive me for saying that neither he nor the 
other members of the Government should be surprised when the editor 
is on terms ofintimacy or familiarity with more than one of them. . . . 
How is it possible that any honourable man, editing a public paper of 
such circulation as The Times, can reconcile to his conscience the act 
of having made public that which he must have known was intended to 
be a public secret V 

Delane was at the Bar of the House to hear this speech, and 
The Times took up the challenge next morning : 

To accuse this or any other journal of publishing early and correct 
intelligence, when there is no possibility of proving that such intelligence 
has been obtained by unfair or improper means, is to pay us one of the 
highest compliments we can hope to deserve. . . . /We hold ourselves 
responsible, not to Lord Derby dr the House Of Lords, but to the people 
of England, for the accuracy and fitness of that which we think proper 
to publish, Whatever we conceive to be injurious to the public interests, 
dt is our duty to withhold ; but we ourselves are quite as good judges 
on that point as the leader of the Opposition.'* (March 1 8, 1 854.) 

■ V i Oaren4on \wote^ Reeve deprecating attacks on the Government Informing 
Granville of the fact Reeve added that they were, “ as you may readily suppose, quite 
■onconnected either with Ld. Clarendon or yourself.” (February 16, 1852 ; Granville 
Papers, G. and D. 29/23.) 

2 ‘1 The degree of information possessed by With regard to the most secret 

affairs of State is mortifying, huraiUatlng, and incomprehensible.” tord John Russell to 
the Queen, March 14, 1854, (Royal Archives, Winder.) 

; : i disclosure see Ghapter ¥, : This Times and Uord Aberdeen ” ; 

cf. also Appendix on Admiral Sir Charles Napier in Souiws V. and XU. 

* Next day. Clarendon wrote, to Reeve, who blamed the Government for not assisting 
^ in the defence; “ The Tims wants ho defendin^-^t is perfectly able to take care of 
# itseff, as the- miicle of; yesterday hhpws. ; Since I wrote to you yes 
, been at some pains to collect opinions abbot it and I ,flhd thpoi unanimous as to the 
dimity, 'lust severity, and sreat ability with which' it la writtw/* - (Ckrendon Papers.), 
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On the previous question of the proposal to partition Turkey, 
The Times had already made its indignant reply : 

This journal nevei was, and we trust never will be, the journal of any 
Minister, and we place our own independence far above the highest 
marks of confidence that could be given us by any servant of the 
Crown. . . . We aspire, indeed, to paiticipate in the government of 
the world, but the power we seek is due to no adventitious circum- 
stances, and IS exercised solely and freely by sway of language and of 
reason over the minds of men. Since it is our good fortune to be inde- 
pendent of party and fearless followers of honesty and truth, we are 
little moved by the railmg or the misrepresentations of contending 
statesmen Nor have we any inducement to exchange the modest 
obscurity which enshrines our labours foi the empty notoriety which 
rewards their efforts As long as we use the infoiraation we obtain and 
the influence we possess foi the honour and welfare of the country, the 
people of England will do us justice , and we are bold enough to place 
the duties and the power of a man, be he ever so humble, who 
contiibutes to form aright the public opinion of this nation not far 
below the worth of those who have served the State with honour. 
(March 14, 1854.) 

Thus did The Times boldly intimate to heads and Ministers of 
State the claim of “ publicists ” (this was the word it used m 1854) 
to be ruled by motives not morally or intellectually below theirs 
in worth, inferior though they might be in private reward or in 
pubhc honour. 

Throughout the long period of their association Waller and 
Delane believed that to draw a sharp distinction between the 
vocation of the statesman and that of the journalist was essential 
to the preservation of the independence of The Times. Like 
their predecessors they were convinced that any editor taking 
upon himself, so far as he has the power, the role of the statesman, 
necessarily seeks relations with, and therefore acquires obligations 
towards, contemporary statesmen who are members either of 
the Government or the Opposition. The hallowed practice had 
been for the statesmen in office to acknowledge “ statesmanlike ” 
support given in editorial columns with paragraphs of news 
(secured through State sources) which were generally drafted 
so as to give (in Crokcr’s phrase) “ the turn it might suit the 
position.” The contributions of statesmen in Opposition took 
the form of money and intelligence of their political intentions. 
Whichever way a paper with such a programme of statesmanship 
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turned, it lost its independence, at least, in the degree to which 
The Times aspired Even the exceptional taking of news from 
State sources created obhgations, and it was piecisely in order 
to be free of this danger that Walter JI built up a network of 
foreign news correspondents. As Volume I of this work has 
shown, Walter and Barnes secured the independence of The 
Times by building up corps of expert news correspondents at 
home and abroad and of critical leader-wnters m the office. 
Thus it became possible for The Times to acquire a certain 
ascendancy over officials, to confer favours upon statesmen by 
supplying news m advance of that brought by their own Govern- 
ment couriers The material basis of the spiritual mdepcndencc 
of The Times was, therefore, the equahty, if not supenority, of 
Its intelligence service. This alone pemutted it the supreme and 
rare power of accepting and rejecting official intelligence purely 
at its own discretion. The Times, by the strength and completeness 
of its organization, could use statesmen without allowing them 
to use The Times. “ A newspaper,” it declared m 1854, ” such as 
The Times is m the position rather to confer than receive favours, 
and rather to act as the umpire than the tool or the instrument 
of party.” (March 15, 1854) 

Such material strength in news organization and financial 
resource was, in the right hands, a vital safeguard of free public 
discussion. The paper was so strong that it could indulge its 
moral and intellectual pnde. It not only could, but did, instantly 
give Its readers news and comment in the measure sufficient to 
enable them to appreciate the significance of political events, to 
understand the motives of participants, and to judge their actions 
irrespective of the preferences of Ministers of State, 

Statesmen, naturally, were prone to consider that The Times 
possessed sources of information that were inconveniently large ; 
they wished the paper to publish on their terms. Delane’s skill 
enabled him to publish on his own terms the information he 
secured from statesmen. The work needed the constant exercise 
of the very highest discretion. Moreover, though secretive, the 
Editor never resorted to tricks. Such a method could, at best, 
enjoy a very limited success. That Delane succeeded for a life- 
time in maintaining the reputation of The Times for exclusive 
pubheation of private information was due to the complete 
honesty with which he treated statesmen. With him a confidence 
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remained a confidence. Neveitheless, he was careful m the 
extreme to avoid putting himself in the position of an editor 
permitted to write in the hght of commumcated mformation 
but, at the same time, forbidden to mform his readers exphcitly 
of those very facts, knowledge of which would alone permit 
them to make a leasonable judgment on the issue and upon 
the argument of the leading article. “ I don’t much care to have 
‘ confidential ’ papers sent to me at any time,” Delane wrote 
to Sir John Rose m 1860, “because the possession of them 
prevents me from using the information which from one source 
or another is sure to reach me without any such condition of 
reserve.”! This was all Delane’s secret. He could so generally 
rely upon gelling “ information from one source or another ” 
that pressure upon The Times by statesmen — even by Palmerston, 
the most consummate engineer of the Press known to Enghsh 
journalism or statesmanship — ^was rarely effective. 

The words of The Times thus enunciating urbi et orbi the claims 
of the publicist to investigate truth and to apply it on fixed 
principles to the affairs of the world — ^the fixed principles being 
those of justice, humanity and law — ^had been observed m Barnes’s 
time to have a papal ring about them The demand was not 
abandoned on that account On the contrary, although the 
paper m its modesty did not claim to be the entire Press, it by 
no means shirked comparison with the Catholic Church itself : 

We believe that the position occupied by the more respectable and 
independent poition of the press is a phenomenon of modem civiliza- 
tion very imperfectly undeistood by many arrogating to themselves 
the title of statesmen. The vocation of Government is so purely 
practical that it does not satisfy all that the public mind requires m the 
conduct of affairs Mankind needs not only to know what is done, but 
to be renunded and mfoimed as to the principles and objects with 
which it is done. Not only do we need executors of the public will, but 
informers of the popular understanding, and enhghteners of the 
people’s conscience This was the one great duty perfoimed by the 
Church m the middle ages, and which, with all its faults and super- 
stiuons, fairly entitles it to be numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind Whatever lawless foice might overbear or subtle fiaud 
overreach, in the Church there was always a witness for justice and 
morahty, as mankind tlien undeistood them, — a check against the 
abuse of power, and a monitor against the vices of a barbarous and 

1 Dosent, II, p. 3. 
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perfidious age By becoming itself a political power the Church 
abdicated this lofty mission, and the reaction against its ecclesiastical 
abuses effectually overthrew its pretensions to act as the incorporated 
conscience of Euiope (Maich 15, 1854) 

The patent of infallibihty m news-collection, or ineirancy in 
comment, which would seem a natural corollary to these para- 
ecclesiastical claims was, however, disclaimed : 

We are fai from saying that we oi any portion of the press of this 
country adequately discharge the mission with which we believe we are 
intrusted 

Speaking strictly for itself, however. The Times found that it 
deserved credit for having, if not an infallible mind, then emphati- 
cally a mind of its own A point made at the end of the aiticle, 
and, as it were, incidentally, was nevertheless of the greatest 
importance to journalism and statesmanship of the ’fifties, and is 
to-day the most significant surviving pomt of the doctrine which 
the controversies of Delane’s period brought to definition. It 
was, indeed, of paramount necessity then, as it has been since, i 
and is sometimes proper to-day, to convince readers, particularly 
those abroad, that The Times may be numbered among Govern- 
ment supporters without being a Government organ. The paper 
could then champion peace with Russia without being a Russian 
organ.2 It could attack Louis Napoleon without being in Orleamst 
pay. At home, later, it could give Palmerston support without 
bemgPalmerston’s organ Thai was one point of difference between 
The Times and the Motmng Post, Any support which The Times 
gave was, in fact, not so much given as lent. The approval which 
the Morning Post gave to Palmerston was approval to which he 
had a right, for it was not so much a gift or a loan as an exchange. 
On this vital point of the connexion which necessarily subsists 
between the journalist and the statesman when the latter under- 

1 Sec, for instance, The hme^, November 7, 1859, for d leading article affirming that 
Its opinions and pionouncements on tlie policy and conduct of foieign rulers, however 
much in accordance with the sentiments of the comniunuy, " arc not to be legaided as 
expositions of the views of the Cabinet.” 

2 Even Urquhart admitted this. After 1853 Dclane’s known connexion with the 
Rothschilds, who weio then (and later) financing Russian industry, led to the descrip- 
tion of The Ttnie<t as a Hcbiow-Russian journal. Marx, Engels, and Layard at this time 
regarded tlic papci as the organ of the Si Petersburg Cabinet. Similar accusations were 
made after the Crimean War But Urquhart, wnting m 1863, said “ Wo tell you, os 
derived fiom consecutive obsoivation and pci feet knowledge of the subject, that for 
twelve ycais the Tma has been the organ of the Russian Government. Not in the 
ostensible form ol an acknowledged support , but as lepresentmg in every case that which 
18 the interest and object of Russia as if it were the interest and the will of England ” 
(Urquhait, ” Letter to the Illinois Commissioners,” m the July 1, 1863,p 58) 
For further details on the relations of Delane, Brunnow, and the Rothschilds see pp. 332-3, 
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stands that he can count upon a newspaper’s support The Times 
declared : 

The dignity and the freedom of the press are trammelled from the 
moment it accepts an ancillary position. To perform its duties with 
entire independence, and consequently with the utmost public advan- 
tage, the press can enter into no close or binding alliances with the 
statesmen of the day, nor can it surrender its peimanent interests to the 
convenience of the ephemeral powei of any Government (Fcbruaiy 6, 
1852.) 

It was open to any statesman to persuade The Times, but to 
none to command. The Government was chosen by the qualified 
classes and The I\mes claimed with some justice to be more 
continuously and more sensitively m touch with the wfil of the 
electorate than was the Government It had a mandate conferred 
by the quahty and volume of its circulation to criticize any 
Ministry or Minister at home or abroad. 

No matter how friendly or unfriendly, therefore, Delane may, 
from time to time, have been towards certain statesmen, or how 
ardently he desired the failure or success of certain of their policies, 
the opposition or sympathy The Times showed was not only frank 
and spontaneous, but jealously so. The concluding paragraph of 
the article of March 15, 1854, urged that even if the achievement, 
owing to human weaknesses, fell short of the Editor’s journalistic 
ideal, ** we are at least so far true to it, that we ought not to be 
treated as the servants of any pohtical paity, or as prostituting 
our influence m their interest, because the views which we put 
forth on public affairs happen to coincide with theirs, or because 
we lend them that support to which the justice of their principles 
and the ability of their administration fairly entitle them.” That 
was the clear answer to those who denied the paper’s doctrine of 
the liberty of the Press and questioned the fact of its independence. 

Equally clear was the answer of The Times to criticism of 
its policy of making “disclosures” alleged by statesmen to 
be “ ill-timed,” “ premature,” oi “ against the public interest.” 
The Times answered with its definition of the essential basis of 
journalism • 

The fiist duty of the press is to obtain the earliest & most correct 
intelligence of the events of the time, and instantly, by disclosing them, 
to make them the common property of the nation. (Febiuary 6, 1852.) 

Without a free Press, in effect without such a newspaper as 
The Times, it was hardly possible, in the view of Printing House 
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Square, for Bntam to take rank as a self-governing nation. The 
points made in the articles of 1852 were considered agam and 
again in the followmg years which, compiismg the war with 
Russia, the association with Palmerston and the trade competition 
of the cheap Press, were supreme tests of the paper’s vocation. 
These experiences increase the authority of a defimtion framed m 
1 858. A leadmg article at the end of that year, devoted to strictures 
upon Napoleon III and unwelcome to official circles in London, 
opened with a paragraph on the Press. The statement drew from 
Palmeiston the admission that “ I quite concui in the reasoning 
of your article to-day about the proper functions of a free Press,”i 
and it may stand as a pronouncement completing the conception 
of journalism which The Times championed as a theory and 
earnestly sought to follow in daily piactice : 

Liberty of thought and speech is the veiy air which an Englishman 
bieathes from his biith , he could not understand living in another 
atmosphere. Nor when you once allow this hberty can you restrict the 
range of its subjects. The principle must have free exercise, or it dies. 
Theie is no medium It would be fatal to say, “ Discuss home matters, 
but not foreign ones.” A press so confined would lack the inspiration 
of that umversal sympathy which is necessary to sustain its spirit. 
Every issue of an Enghsh journal speaks to the whole world ; that is its 
strength , it lives by its universality ; that idea imparts conscious power, 
elevates the tone and braces the will of this great impel sonality, invigo- 
rates the statement, points the epithet, and nails the argument. It could 
not speak with half the power it does on domestic subjects if it could 
not speak of foreign ; it could not fly with its wings clipped ; it would 
not be the whole which it is and it would cease to be an epitome of the 
world. (December 6, 1858.) 

Of the theory of journalism as defined by The Times the best 
example is its conduct during the Crimean War. 


1 Palmerston to Delane (P H S. Papers, D. 9/80 ; Dasent, I, 304. The letter Is mis- 
dated December 5 Tor December 6, 1858.) 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR 


N othing is more notable in the Instory of The Tunes than 
the part it played in the Crimean Wai . It was not only the 
chief recorder of the events of that war * it can be counted 
among the protagonists. Dunng the years 1854 and 1855 the paper 
rose to the zenith of its power, and its history during that period 
is an inseparable part of the national histoiy. The disclosures of 
mismanagement it made, chiefly through the vigorous chionicles 
of W H Russell, stirred the country into great undertakings, 
caused the downfall of a Mimstry, and gave momentum to an 
invigoiating direction of one of the stiangest campaigns in which 
England ever engaged. Yet at the outset there was hesitation John 
Bnght lecoided on a page of his diary for Maich, 1854, that he 
had, on the 24th, a “ Conversation with Mr. Walter of The Times 
— surged him to seize any chance of pieserving or making peace — 
remarked upon The Times bemg browbeaten into a support of 
the war. He said when the country would go for war, it was not 
worth while to oppose it, hurling themselves and doing no good.” 
If at first Walter’s support of the wai and that of The Times 
lacked something in virility, both became convinced that the war 
was nccessaiy, and that a policy of no peace without triumphant 
victory must be advocated. On October 3, 1 854, when Sebastopol 
was falsely reported to have fallen, Walter wrote to Delane : 
“ I only hope that no terms whatever but those of an uncondi- 
tional surrender, and good treatment of prisoners will be given 
to Menchikoff : but as for Sebastopol itself, that not one stone of 
it will be left upon another.” The paper, from the advocate 
of peace, “ the organ of Russia,” became the leader of the nation’s 
demand for the vigorous prosecution of the war. With the pens 
of its war Conespondent, W. H. Russell, of Reeve and other 
leader-writers, il so effectively castigated military inefficiency that 
it was recognized by friend and foe that The Times could make 
and unmake Generals, Ministers and Governments. Its power 
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became so great that towards the end of the war the Saturday 
Review (of November 3, 1855), founded for the express purpose 
of combating the power of Printing House Square, declared 
that “ no apology is necessary for assummg that this country 
IS ruled by Jlie Times ” 

In assessing the influence of the paper it must be remembered 
that its circulation in 1853 and 1854 was far greater than that of 
all its rivals put together The reputation for accuracy and for 
ommscience gained under Walter II and Barnes had been con- 
firmed at the outset of the war by its eaily pubhcation of the 
ultimatum to Russia, which the Tsar read in The Times before 
he received the official copy. And above all, by attackmg 
Mmisterial and mihtary inefficiency, by forestalling communiques 
and publishing exact details of the campaign, and by advocating 
the pohey of humiliating the mighty Tsar, The Times puisued 
an immensely popular course It organized a public opinion 
that was already eager for battle 

The war naturally created an unprecedented demand for news 
“ The excitement, the painful excitement for information, beggars 
all description.”! Delane was deternuned to satisfy the craving. 
To secure on the scene of the conflict a staff of correspondents of 
the utmost ability was an elementary necessity. The task was at 
first no easy one. Chenery, at Constantinople, was a successful 
correspondent, but he was charged primanly with obtaining 
political and diplomatic news, and only with transmitting the 
military information obtained by others on the spot. The forma- 
tion of a corps of war correspondents began as early as the 10th 
of October, 1853, when Morris wrote to Bird : 

I agree that we ought to have a correspondent in Omer Pasha’s 
camp— the difficulty is, to get one. Now the Turkish commander is an 
Austrian, & is likely to have Austrians on his staff Don’t you think 
you could find among your acquaintance in Vienna someone who has a 
brother or a cousin oi some other relation in that position, & who might 
be persuaded for a consideration to write you a letter now & then ? 

This reliance on the occasional help of a foreign staff officer, 
however, was seen to be inadequate directly actual hostilities 
became imminent. The news of the passage of the Danube by the 
Turks at Widdin reached Printing House Square on the morning 
of October 28, and Moms summoned (November 2) from the 

1 Claiendon to SUattord, October 9, 1854. (Stratford Papers, P.R O , F.O. 352/40 ) 
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waiting bst of applicants for employment A. A Paton. who was 
then in Brussels, and dispatched him to report to Bird in Vienna 
Paton’s orders were to go on to Omer Pasha’s camp at Widdin, 
seek out Barklay, and divide the work of The Times correspond- 
ence with him. The letter of msti actions ends “ in conclusion let 
me impress upon you the necessity of speed,” for, as Morris wrote 
at the same time to Bird, the Morning Chronicle had beaten The 
Times by forty-eight hours with the news of the passage of the 
Danube, and “ we arc all very sore about oui defeat ” A week 
after Paton’s departure Morris sent aftei him further instructions, 
which suggest that the future was still very impci fcctly foreseen in 
Printing House Square Paton was to “ look across the Danube 
and see what is going on among the Russians ” Morris could 
not bring himself to “ believe in an Euiopean war ” and thought 
Paton would “ have an opportunity of visiting both camps ” 

Once more the high hopes of the Manager were to be 
disappointed. On December 29, 1 853, Paton wrote that “ there is 
no longer a question of war ” and left Widdin foi Rustchuk, and 
presumably for home Meanwhile fierce fighting was taking place 
about Kalafat, of which the only news The Times could pubhsh 
was Bird’s translation of the excellent descriptions appearing m 
the Viennese papers Morris declared to Paton (February 3, 1854) 
that “ the public expects that we shall have our own agents, & as 
it has long been accustomed to look to The Times chiefly if not 
solely for the truth in all things, we disappoint a reasonable 
expectation when we offer notliing better than reports from 
other journals, howevci authentic,” and wrote in pardonable 
exaspeiation : 

You have missed the very opportunity you were commissioned to 
seize, & all that is left for us to hope is, that as you left the war at 
Widdin, it may follow you to Rustchuk, to Silistna, to Shurala, or 
anywhere else you may think it expedient to go. 

Just as Morris became aware of the disastrous failure of Paton 
he received a letter from Twopenny t in Constantinople asking 
his permission to engage on behalf of The Times a young officer 
of the East India Company’s Bombay Artillery, Lieutenant Charles 
Nasmyth, who had been sent on sick leave to the Mediterranean, 

1 Twopenny took his dismissal (sco p. 145) in good part, and being invilcd to make 
occaiional contributions to the paper sent m a description oftbc bombardment of Odessa 
that was “ the talk of London foi a couple oi days ” (Morris to Chenery, May 17, 1854 ) 
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and was seeking adventure in the region of the war. Moms wrote 
on February 4, 1854, to authorize the engagement, and order 
Nasmyth to Kalafat, or wherever else the Western Division of 
the Turkish Army might be at the time of his amval. From 
Omer Pasha’s camp Nasmyth wiote reports that excited great 
mteiest in England, and in March he was sent on to the fortiess 
of Silistria, which was thieatened with investment by the Russians 
He reached the city m time to join the gairison, and, in conj'unc- 
tioii with another young Enghshman, Captain Butler, to organize 
a defence that was the most famous exploit of the war on the 
Danubian front It became known that one of the heroes of this 
brilhant entei prise was The Times correspondent, and 

naturally the lustre of his achievement was in some degree shed upon 
the keen, watchful Company which had had the foresight to send him 
at the right moment into the midst of events on which the fate of Russia 
was hanging ; for whilst the State armies of France and England were 
as yet only gathering their strength, The Times was able to say that its 
own officer had confronted the enemy upon the very ground he most 
needed to win, and helped to dnve him back fiom the Danube in 
great discomfiture.! 

Nasmyth’s distinction as a military privateer, however, did not 
make him a perfect war correspondent On July 13, 1854, 
after the relief of Silistria, Morris was writing to Chenery : 

I wish you would impress upon Nasmyth with all your eloquence 
the absolute necessity of writing as often as he can & sending his letters 
without delay. The idea of a newspaper correspondent keeping the 
jouinal of a siege tiU the affair is over has driven me wild. 

At this period began the long and varied career in the service of 
The Times of Ferdinand Eber, Unfortunately, the circumstances 
of his first engagement are obscure. The first traceable reference 
is a letter to Bird in Vienna, dated March 3, 1854, in which 
Mowbray Morris says : 

Our man goes to Greece tomorrow. His name is Eber, a Hungarian 
writing and speaking English as well as I do. 

When the Greek insurrection collapsed he was sent to 
Constantinople to report to Chenery. He evidently asked to 

1 A. W. Klnglakc, Invasion of the Crimea^ 11, 245. 
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go to the Danubian Principahties, for Morris had to warn him 
against getting mixed up with his old enemies the Austrians, 
and pointed out that his passpoit from Lord Stratford de 
Redclilfe would be little protection This bears out the state- 
ment of Mr. Atkins that Eber was a refugee who had played an 
active part m the Hungarian rebelhon of 1848. What is certam 
about him is that he was a fervent lover of war for its own sake. 
According to Mr Atkins he went as coi respondent of The Times to 
Omer Pasha’s army in Thessaly, and Omer made him his Chief 
of Staff. This cannot be true Omer was not in Thessaly but in 
the Principahties, and while he was there Eber was in Athens. 
In December, 1854, he joined Russell before Balaclava, to the 
annoyance of Morris, who had given mstiuctions that no two 
correspondents should ever be in the same place, and who now 
ordered Eber to go to Omar’s camp on the north of Sebastopol. 

All these correspondents, distmguished as some of them were, 
were destined to be overshadowed by one who seems to have 
come into the corps almost by an afterthought. On an evening 
in February, 1854, Delane gave W. H Russell sudden and 
unexpected orders to accompany the Guards, who were being sent 
as a precautionary measure to Malta. “ You will be back at Easter, 
depend upon it,” he said, “ and you will have a pleasant trip.” 
Russell, who was now not quite 34, had, as was related earlier, 
earned distinction by his Iiish dispatches in 1845, but had since 
been in the rather desultory employment of The Times and had 
to seek engagements of another kind In 1842 John Dclane had 
engaged him as one of the Parliamentaiy reporters of The Times, 
which gave him a smaU regular income during the Session, but 
by no means relieved him of financial anxiety. Indeed, there was 
little chance of relieving him, for Russell t^oughout his career 
showed a more than Hiberman fecklessness in everything to do 
with money ; and long after he had become one of the most 
valued and highly-paid servants of the paper, John Walter and 
the successive Managers, Morris and MacDonald, were constantly 
involved, with a kind of humorous exasperation, in complicated 
devices of loan, mortgage and insurance to maintain his precarious 
solvency. His first experience as a war correspondent came 
during the short campaign of Idstedt m 1850. The same year 
he had been called to the Bar, and, with the aid of a very occasional 
brief, tried half-heartedly to delude his Editor and himself into 
the belief that he had a legal rather than a journalistic career 
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before him. He was at this time, and indeed always, a big, bluff 
and gemal Irishman, a bon vivant, an energetic but unsystematic 
worker, with an mfimte capacity for winning easy friendship 
with all sorts of men, an instant sympathy with the victim of 
any kind of bjustice, and neither fear nor respect for any authority, 
military or civil, that tiled to divert him from his course. Delane 
obtamed from Lord Hardmge permission for Russell to accom- 
pany the Guards to Malta, but the war correspondent was at 
first looked upon askance by the military authorities, and many 
petty obstacles were placed in his way. However, Russell’s 
resourcefulness enabled him to keep touch with a reluctant 
headquarteis, and when the Light Division was ordered East 
in the spring he was not shaken off. He landed at Gallipoli on 
April 5, 1854. 

Delane meanwhile was using his considerable political influence 
in Russell’s behalf, and secured a promise at the Horse Guards 
that his correspondent should be allowed to accompany the Army 
and draw rations. Though the promise was very irregularly 
honoured by the general officers in the field, Russell clung on, and 
his tent was pitched at Scutari alongside those of the British force. 
It was thrown down from time to time by intolerant officers, but 
Russell always contnved to get it re-erected, if not within the 
lines, at least near by. He was close enough to the centres of 
activity to observe and be appalled by the hopeless admimstrative 
incompetence which was soon to threaten the Army with paralysis 
and to bnng fearful misery upon the troops. Already on April 8 
he was writing to Delane from Gallipoli : 

The management is infamous, and the contrast offered by our 
proceedings to the conduct of the French most painful. Could you 
believe it — ^the sick have not a bed to lie upon ? 

and again from Varna a little later : 

I have just been informed on good authority that Lord Raglan has 
determined not to recognise the Press in any way, or to give them rations 
or assistance, and worse than all, it is too probable that he will forbid 
our accompanying the troops. 1 have only time to say so much to show 
you that the promises made in London have not been corned out here. 

Russell gave instances of the perilous nonchalance of authority 
over the bad provisioning of the troops, and asked : “ Am I to 
tell these things or hold my tongue ? ” He did not hold his tongue, 
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nor did Delane dream of muzzling him. His articles in Vie Tunes 
were already developing into a thorough and continuous exposure 
of bewildeied authority. They veiy quickly aroused pubhc 
opinion to the sense that the conduct of the war was a vast muddle. 
His first lettei from Malta was pubUshed on April 19, 1854, a series 
from Galbpoh m the last week of the month. During May and 
June the leader-writers were mobilized to support Russell’s indict- 
ment, and to use it as an instrument to secure the lefoim of 
administration at home 

For forty years England had had no experience of war, and was 
ill-prepaied for a distant campaign on a large scale There was, 
foi example, no single War Depaitment. Oveilapping diversities 
of authority led to continual bickenng The first objective of the 
paper’s campaign was accordingly to umfy the control of the forces 
under a single Cabinet Mimstcr. The name of Lord Palmerston 
was put forward (May 25) — ^the Duke of Newcastle (Secretary 
for War as well as Secretary for the Colonies) to be left at the 
Colonial Office As an alternative on June 2 The Times proposed 
that his colonial mstead of his military duties should be taken 
from the Duke and entrusted to Lord John Russell The campaign 
was so far successful that on June 9, 1854, Lord John announced 
the creation of a new Secretaryship of State for War, for which The 
Times did not hesitate to claim the credit. Next day Sidney 
Herbert announced m the House of Commons a minor surrender 
to W, H. Russell’s assault The extreme formality of military 
uniform was to be relaxed in vaiious ways, including the abolition 
of the stock But it became known at the same time that the Duke 
of Newcastle was likely to receive the new appointment, while the 
Colonies would be taken over by Sir George Grey. Three succes- 
sive leading articles (June 10, 12, and 16, 1854) failed to alter the 
determination of the Government. 

The campaign was not long confined to matters of administrative 
organization. The Government of England was still predomi- 
nantly aristocratic ; in 1855 Cobden was to record his belief that 
he could never aspire to the highest offices in England. The 
Cabinet was laigely a preserve of a few families ; the army was 
dominated by noble blood (Lord Raglan, the Commander-in- 
Chief, himself was the son of a duke), and the Civil Service was 
recruited by favouritism. The middle classes had won their 
victories in 1832 and in 1846, but they still lacked control of the 
instiuments of power. The war came to be regarded as a test of 
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the anstocracy’s power to rule in a modern world. Its mis- 
management by the great famihes was seized by the middle classes 
as the opportunity to oust them from their hereditary positions. i 
The Times, the organ and representative of bourgeois power, led 
the campaign for efficiency. In this division of classes may be 
found the explanation of the insistency and virulence of The Times 
campaign, for “ the cold shade of anstocracy ” (in the phrase of a 
leader of February 14, 1855) seemed to be blighting the energies 
of the nation 

Simultaneously with this agitation for the reform of the Govern- 
ment, The Times was taking an active interest in the military 
strategy of the war By the midsummer of 1854 the threat of 
a Russian invasion of the Principalities had been thwarted by 
the veto of Austria, and the original objects of the war might be 
held to be attained But pubhc opinion in England and France 
was aroused, and now demanded vaguely, but insistently, a victoiy 
on Russian soil The Crimea was in many minds, but the first 
public pronouncement in favour of an invasion was made on 
June 15, 1854, when The Times proclaimed : 

. . . The grand political and military objects of the war cannot 
... be attained as long as Sebastopol and the Russian fleet aie in 
existence . . . 

We hold, therefore, that the taking of Sebastopol and the occupation 
of the Crimea are objects which would repay all the costs of the present 
wai, and would permanently settle in our favour the principal questions 
now m dispute. 

Commenting on this article Kinglake aptly sums up the nature 
and basis of the power over England at war that The Times was 
now beginning to exercise : 

Partly by guiding, but more by ascertaining and following, the 
current of men’s opinion. The Times always sought to be one with the 
great body of the people , and since it happened that there was at this 
period a rare concunence of feeling, and that the journal, after a good 
deal of experiment, had now at length thoroughly seized and embodied 
the soul of the nation, its utterance came with increasing force.2 

On the day this article appeared Palmerston laid before the 
Cabmet a memorandum advocating the same enterprise for the 
same reasons. 

1 Thus Cobden wrote to Bright fJanuary 5, 1855) * “ The breakdown of our anstocmtic 
rulers, when their energies are put to the stress of a groat emergency, is about the most 
consolatory incident of the war.” (Moricy, Cobden, popular edition, 1903, p 630 ) 

2 Kinglake, II, 240, 
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The Duke of Newcastle’s dispatch, practically ordering Lord 
Raglan to invade the Crimea, was passed by the Cabinet on 
June 28 It did not at once become publicly known, and through- 
out July there was contention between military opimon that it 
would be madness to attack Sebastopol and general opimon 
that that was the less dangerous course. The Times sided with 
what it declared to be a public demand — an attitude typically 
Enghsh and typical of The Times — ^and on August 3 the paper 
was able to announce, with approval but without self-congratu- 
lation, that a united English, French and Turkish army would 
invade the Crimea immediately and besiege Sebastopol. 

All this time the reports of Russell on the unsatisfactory state 
of the Army had been appearing m The Times, and much that was 
not pubhshed was sent in private letters to Delanc, and through 
him found its way to the consideration of the Government. On 
July 20, in the expectation that the Crimean invasion would be 
attempted, Delane wrote to Russell to announce his intention of 
coming out himself to observe the situation at the front : 

I have lemonstrated strongly against the petty vexations you have 
been exposed to, and your private letleis to me have made the lound of 
the Cabinet. Youi last is now with the Duke of Newcastle, and he tells 
me that he has written again to Lord Raglan on your behalf. 

Newcastle on his part helped Dclane with a letter of introduction 
to Raglan, thougli it was not of a very enthusiastic character * 

Mr Delano engages not to correspond with his Paper, and Mr 
Kinglake has promised not to publish anything duiing the continuance 
of the war without permission. With a view to the future, however, I 
hope you will make friends of the “ Mammon of Unrighteousness.” 
I know you will wish them anywhere but in your camp, but I cannot 
prevent their going, and such civility as you can show them will not, I 
feel sure, be thrown away.i 

Dclane left London in the middle of August, travelling with 
A H. I-ayard and Alexander Kmglake, aflerwaids the histonan 
of the war, and reached Constantinople on September 4. On the 
6th he dined with Lord Stratford de Rcdcliifc and “ was . . . dis- 
gusted at the tone of the whole Embassy.” Next day he left in a 
small steamer for tlie Cnmca and joined the British Fleet that 

1 J Martincsau, Life of the Fifth Duke ofNewcctitle, 206-207. Clarendon gave Dclane a 
letter of intioducUon to I oid Stiatfoid ; m a letter of the same date (August 12) he thus 
urged die Ambassadoi “ Puy inform him as much as you can propcily, and give him 
ri^i ideas— he w a man very open to cmlity," (The italics are the writer’s.) 
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was to cover the landing He witnessed the landing and went 
ashore with the intention of accompanying the army on its march 
to force the passage of the Alma, but changed his mind and 
returned to Constantinople before the battle He had time, 
however, to see Russell and make the acquaintance of most of the 
naval and military commanders , and he took home with him a 
clear impiession of the deplorable condition of the troops. “ In 
every regiment,” he wrote to Dasent, “ there are sad traces of 
cholera and fever in the pale faces, lank forms, and tottering steps 
of the men. The Guards are by far the worst Almost all seem 
to have been m hospital, and it is painful to see how weakly they 
are. In London it is merely iidiculous to obseive a big man 
balancing a bear-skin on his head ; but here it is really a sad thing 
to see a reduced giant stumbling along under such an encumbiance, 
and looking hardly able to carry his own epaulets.” Before 
sailing for home Delane saw Stiatford again, and gave him an 
account of the landing The Ambassador’s comments on his 
guest, m a letter to Clarendon dated September 20, no doubt 
went home m the same ship with their subject 

I cannot allow Mr Dclane to leturn witliout thanking you for the 
opportunity of making his acquaintance Whatever may have been 
his published opinions in months of yore, he appears to be quite in 
the light track now, and I was delighted to heai him express his con- 
viction that if oui army were to pensh befoie Sevastopol, the fust 
thought of the nation at home would be to laise a new one and go on.i 

Delane reached England at the beginning of October and took 
back control of The Times from Dasent. Russell’s letters were 
still appearing regularly, and that published on September 11, 
1854, which had been written at Varna on August 28, contained 
the first hint of a complaint against The Times which was soon 
to be loudly heard : 

It has been said out here . . . that the London journals have done 
great mischief by publishing for the information of the enemy, correct 
intelligence respecting our intended movements against them, by 
indicating the points to be attacked, and preparing the Russians to 
resist us. 

On October 2, 1854, The Times announced “The Fall of 
Sebastopol,” the news being “ confirmed ” next day by a tele- 
graphic dispatch from Vienna, which the Turkish Minister 
forwarded to the Editor. In the flush of victory The Times 

1 Lane-Poole, L{fe of Stratford Canning, II, 369 
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(October 4) proposed that the Baltic fleet should attack Cronstadt 
and even try to take Peteisburg But on October 6 a telegram 
from Lord Stratford brought down the house of cards, with the 
authentic statement that the Allied armies were at Balaclava, and 
only preparing to attack Sebastopol All that had really happened 
was the forcing of the passage of the River Alma 

On October 12 The Times embarked — accidentally, it would 
appear — on a new branch of journalistic enterpiise. Chenery 
had written from Constantinople that the hospital at Scutari 
lacked the commonest medical stores, and The Times, in publish- 
ing the Icttei, supported it with a leader appealing to pnvate 
benevolence to come to the rescue Russell’s disclosures of the 
hardships of the troops had long been harrowing the feelings of 
the nation, and this suggestion for a practical demonstration of 
sympathy produced an instant and enthusiastic response. The 
same day Sir Robert Peel, son of the former Prime Minister, 
sent to the Editor a cheque for £200 to start a fund for supplying 
comforts to the sick and wounded, on lines laid down m a letter 
which appeared in The Times of the 13th Money poured in, 
and almost immediately The Times found itself put into the 
position of a trustee for the administration of the fund it had 
been the first to advocate. 

But it was not only money and material comforts that the paper 
demanded for the soldiers in the East. On the day of publication 
of Peel’s lettci, one of Chenery’s communications, following up 
a more cursory reference of October 9, remarked that 

The worn-out pensioneis who were brought out as an ambulance 
corps are totally useless, and not only are surgeons not to be had, but 
there aie no dressers or nurses to carry out the surgeon’s directions, 
and to attend on the sick during the intervals between his visits. Here 
the French arc greatly our superiors. Their medical arrangements aie 
extremely good, their surgeons more numerous, and they have also the 
help of the Sisters of Charity, who have accompanied the expedition in 
incredible numbers. These devoted women are excellent nurses. 

The impulse to make good this deficiency was no less ready 
than that which supplied The Tunes fund, though nursing skill 
was more difficult to improvise than consignments of bandages. 
On October 11 Lady Maria Forester was offering to a young 
nurse of known professional skill, strength of character, and 
influential connexions, Florence Nightingale, to help pay the 
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expenses of a volunteer party of nurses to go to Scutari under 
Miss Nightingale’s lead. On the 14th, the day when a corre- 
spondent of The Times was asking “ Why have we no Sisters of 
Chanty ” Miss Nightingale wrote to her friend Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert, wife of the Secretaiy foi War, to propound a considered 
scheme. “ I do not mean to say that I believe The Times accounts, 
but I do beheve that we may be of use to the wounded wretches.” 
Her letter crossed one from Herbeit himself asking her to go out 
to Scutari, not as a privateer, but as the accredited head of a 
Government nursing seivice By the 21st she had recruited her 
first staff of thirty-eight, of whom eighteen were nuns and the 
remainder drawn from various hospitals, and set out for the seat 
of war. 

Meanwhile The Times fund had rapidly mounted up to the 
level of £7,000 and Morris had chosen MacDonald > to go out to 
Constantinople as almoner Reeve was an old friend of the 
Nightingale family, and spoke to Delane on behalf of the nurses, 
with the result that MacDonald received instructions to cooperate 
with Miss Nightingale They sailed in the same ship fiom 
Marseilles, and then coopeiation came to be cordial and enduring. 
They were shoitly joined by the Rev the Hon. Sidney Godolplun 
Osboine,2 who, having i ejected Delano's proposal to act as 
almoner to the fund because the hditor would not accept his 
condition of complete indcpendcncc,3 went out to the Crimea on 
his own account and there coopeiatcd with MacDonald in its 
administration. 

The active intervention of The Times in the rcfoim of the 
medical service was a most direct and inescapable challenge to 
the efficiency of the Government Official persons maintained 
that the evils were exaggerated*^ and that whatever shoitcomings 
there were were due to maladjustment rather than neglect, 
” The Times correspond*,” wrote Lord Clarendon, has done 
us infinite mischief by his descriptions of wounds & sulfciings & 
hospital deficiencies— I fear there has been neglect in turning 
to acet. the abundant materia mcdica that had been provided 

1 John CMacDonalU, enitincor, ,md Liter Manager of 7 he Timeh in successjon to Moms. 

2 The well-known “.SG.O” of the cortesponclunco columtis for foity-four years 
(1844-1888) In 1859 he was gi anted the rank of a duke’s son, 

3 It was “ S G.O ’s ” principle never “ to take a farthing Iiom the Press in any shape or 
for any service ” Osborne to Clarendon, October 10, 1854. ((’Jarendon Papers.) 

4 Thus aarondon wioto to Stiatford ' “ I understand that S O O. says that mattcis are 
beitei than he expected but Mi. MacDonald who is sent out to sustain ihe Tumt case 
labors of course m his vociition." (November 29, 1854 j Stratford Papers, P.R.O., P.6 
352/40.) 
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but we all know that upon the occurrence of any sudden disaster, 
be it cholera, be it a battle, no foresight or precaution can secure 
equal & immediate attention to all But, while lamentmg over 
misrepresentation, the Government were induced to send out a 
Commission of Inquiry to mvestigate the charges made by The 
Times about the condition of the hospitals. 

Hoping to find these complaints exaggerated and hoping also 
to perfect medical conditions with the aid of Miss Nightingale, 
the Government sought to discredit The Times “The time, 
if I mistake not,” wrote Lord Stratford, “ is coming when the 
errors of hospital administration will be found to have been 
greatly exaggerated and the benevolences of Mr MacDonald 
appli^ in a great measure to the detriment and not to the 
advantage of the soldiers’ health.”^ To exhibit the uselessness of 
the paper’s efforts, he suggested obtaimng the consent of sub- 
scnbers to apply the funds, so difficult to return to them, to the 
constructon of an Anghcan Church at Constantinople. 

The Commission, however, reported m terms that justified 
The Times in every particular But this was four months later, 
and already Miss Nightingale had set to work to revolutionize 
the whole medical arrangements at Scutari. She was hampered 
not only by official obstiuction but also by the madequacy of 
supphes of pubhc money, and the deficiency was made up partly 
out of her private purse and partly by MacDonald out of The 
Times fund. The Government, wishmg to set Miss Nightingale 
up m opposition to The Times, were naturally annoyed that she 
should cooperate with MacDonald, and Claiendon asked Stratford 
for “a friendly hint from Lady S. to her that her obiter dicta 
are converted into pohtical capital & that her wants shd. be 
made known to you & to the War Dept at home.” Nevertheless 
only Lord Stratford could continue to believe that official arrange- 
ments were adequate, and The Times fund, apart from its liberality, 
had advantages over the slow-moving official machine. 
MacDonald “could give at once, and without the exaction of 
any description of formahty, what they [the officials], by the rules 
of the service, were frequently obliged to delay ”3 

There could have been no more popular disposal of the 
subscriptions, for Miss Nightingale was the heroine and the 
darling of England, and this close association with her further 

1 Clarendon to Stratford, October 19, 1854 (Sliatfoid Papers, PRO., F O 352/40.) 

2 Stratford to Clarendon, March 26, 1855 (Stratford Papers, PRO, FO 352/42.) 

3 The Mormttg Chromcle, March 17, 1855. 
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enhanced the dominance of The Times over the public mind. 
It did not, of course, disarm criticism ; on October 27, 1854, 
Morris, was writing to the correspondent in Melbourne : 

The envious attribute every base motive to our interference, & I 
shall not be surprised if I am eventually accused of misappropriating 
the funds. 

Nevertheless, the fund was a popular and, therefore, powerful 
weapon in the attack upon official incompetence. It was praised 
as “ timely succour ” even by ColburrCs United Service Magazine 
(February, 1855, p. 272), the organ of the military. 

Morris later broached the idea of recalling MacDonald and 
handing over the administration of the fund to Miss Nightingale 
herself. Notice was given to the bankers that the fund was 
to be wound up, and an announcement prepared for insertion 
in The Times that no more subscriptions would be received. 

It should have appeared on February 3, 1855, when of the £12,000 
subscribed all but £500 had been spent. But on that day there 
arrived from MacDonald, for publication, a long account of 
the condition of the hospitals at Scutari, which was of so dis- 
tressing a character that the resolution was necessarily rescinded. 
Morris wrote on the 9th to Courts countermanding ffis previous 
notice. 

A renewed appeal was successful beyond Morris’s expectation ; 
nearly £8,000 was subscribed in four days. But the original 
intention of recalling MacDonald was carried out, and W. H. 
Stowe was sent to the East to replace him. Stowe was a Fellow of 
Giiel College, Oxford, who had been a contributor to The Times 
since 1851, and a member of the staff from the following year. . 
He had been chiefly occupied as a literary critic and was the 
reviewer of David Copperfield. He does not seem to have been 
personally known to Morris, and was probably nominated by 
Walter as administrator of the fund. He arrived in Constantinople 
soon after MacDonald’s departure, was instructed in his duties 
by Chenery, and began his work with a short series of letters to 
. the paper on the conditions he found in the Scutari hospitals. 

In spite of its strictures upon the conduct of the Vf&x^ The Times 
was not yet in open opposition, td the' Government As late as 
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dwell upon his “ sense of obligation on pubhc grounds for the 
aid which The Times has lent us.” But by December the paper 
must be considered in defimte opposition Criticism was diverted 
from the Quartermaster’s Department to the High Command 
in the field, and the paper began to call insistently for the recall 
of Lord Raglan and his staff. 

The tone of the paper became harsher, and the difficulties of 
the Government greater. “There is an article in The Times 
to-day and written in its usual thundering way but which I should 
be sorry to attempt to answer excepting by mere generalities. 
Indeed anyone who had many private letters, talked to Layard 
and seen Canrobert’s reports could not conscientiously do so 
The case of The Times was unanswerable , Delane knew it, and on 
January 24, 1855, called for an entire reorganization of the War 
Office At the same time Roebuck gave notice that he would 
move for a Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
war. This was tantamount to impeaching the Government on 
evidence furnished by The Timesp' and it was known that a third 
force inside the Cabinet was acting on parallel hnes : John Russell 
was demanding the removal of the Duke of Newcastle Ostensibly, 
his object was to brmg Palmerston to the War Office ; but his 
covert puipose was the supersession of Aberdeen by himself. 
The Times of January 25, 1855, declared : 

We wipe our hands of the war under the existing management. . . 
All that we can do is to protest, and to wain, and that we will not cease 
to do, though hitherto we have done it in vain. 

The day that this article appeared John Russell, having failed to 
dislodge the Duke of Newcastle, and feeling it therefore impossible 
to resist Roebuck’s motion, resigned, the following day Lord 
Winchilsea in the House of Lords counter-attacked The Times. 
He denqjinced its attacks upon public and private character, and 
particularly upon Lord Raglan, alleged that information published 
in The Times had been helpful to the enemy, and complained of 
the impropnety of allowing such a person as W. H. Russell — whose 
identity had long been pubhc property and had even been admitted 
in The Times— to draw rations from the commissanat. The Duke 
of Newcastle followed Winchilsea, quoting letters from Raglan 

1 Gianville to Russell, December 23, 1854 (Russell Papers, P R O , Q & D. 22/11. 

2 Gladstone wrote (to Sir W R Fai qulmr) ** As to charges of ci uelty, cold-heartedness, 
and neglect, I have heard none such made in Parliament, and 1 do not suppose U to be 
your meaning that we should scivo Lord Raglan by entering into controversy with 
anonymous calumniators." (Febiuary 13. 1855; BM, Gladstone Papers.) 
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complaining that intelligence was m fact reaching the enemy 
through The Times , and promising in conclusion to stop Russell’s 
rations The leading article of the next day replied. It answered 
Wmchilsea’s general argument by a general defence of the liberty 
of the Press to comment upon all pubbe events and characters, a 
defence that could now be reinforced in the particular instance 
by an unanswerable vindication of the accuracy of The Times 
charges , for John Russell, now released from Ministerial dis- 
cretion, had just told the House of Commons that the condition 
of the Army was indeed “ painful, horrible, and heartrending.” 
The article proceeded to make a singular disclosure * 

When the appeal of which the Duke speaks was made to us, we 
offered, as he well knows, to suppress not only all that could possibly 
assist the enemy m our correspondence fiom the Crimea, but also all 
the intelligence of naval and military movements here which we 
believed, and still believe, to be of much gi eater importance The Duke 
did not think this necessary, but our offer and his reply lemain, and can 
be produced. (January 27, 1855 ) 

Finally, Russell’s rations were defended : 

Let him comfoit himself, and let Lord Wincbilsea and his fellow- 
economists take comfort ; — the full value of every ration shall be 
repaid, and the churls who represent a generous country shall not have 
one farthing to charge to the historian of the wai. At the same time, 
we would venture to remind them that the obligation is not all on our 
side. It was but the other day another correspondent of The Times 
clothed a regiment which had been sent utteily unprovided by the War 
Department to rot away in the trenches before Sebastopol. (January 27, 
1855) 

The phrase about clothing a regiment refers to the fact that the 
39th Foot had been ordered diicct from the tropics to the Crimea 
with no provision of warm garments, and MacDonald, at the 
surgeon’s request, had supplied them all with flannel underclothing. 

The excitement caused by the Lords’ counter-attack on The 
Times was merged in the imminent crisis of the Government. 
The leading article of January 29 anticipates that Roebuck’s 
motion will pass, and the question is what then ? ” The writer 
acclaimed Palmerston as the only possible Prime Minister, but 
refused to approve of his combining the olBce with that of 
Secretary of State for War, That night Roebuck’s motion passed 
by a large majority, and Aberdeen at once resigned. Palmerston 
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became Prime Minister, and Lord Panmure Secretary of State 
for War Willing to give its support to the new Government, 
The Times nevertheless deplored that, despite its exposure of 
mcompetence at the front, “we have not recalled a single 
official,” and that Lord Raglan contmued “ to repose in ease and 
tranquillity among the rehcs of his army ” 

The fall of Aberdeen and the accession of Palmerston to the 
leadership of the Government did not immediately reconcile 
The Times, despite its imtial approval of Palmerston’s appoint- 
ment as Prime Mimster First the opposition of Gladstone, 
Graham and Herbert (Peelites remainmg in the Cabinet) to 
Roebuck’s inqmry, and then Lord John Russell’s mission to the 
Peace Conference at Vienna, interfered with Uie paper’s demand 
for the prosecution of the wai to a victonous end The Times 
was prepared to support Palmerston only if he fulfilled that 
condition. It was not until the Peace mission had failed and 
Russell had been forced into resignation (largely through the 
efforts of The Times) that the paper entered into an alliance 
with the Prime Mimster, who began to give promise of those 
mihtary successes which were demanded. 

The subservience of the new Government as a whole, i and 
of Lord Panmure in particular, is bitterly stigmatized by Raglan’s 
prophet, Kinglake* 

They retained Lord Raglan in the command of our army ; but 
then, also, they ignobly left him unshielded by any good word of theirs 
agamst his rampant accusers, and even themselves took a part in 
hooting their absent general stiU engaged in close strife with the 
enemy ; whilst, moreover, from his Headquarter Staff they resolved to 
choose the fresh “ victims ” required for appeasmg our people. . . . 

The beaimg of Loid Panmure towards the picss was a good deal 
like that of a soldier taken prisoner by the enemy. He received his 
marching orders submissively from the sheets of The Times, proceeded 
at once to obey them, and so trudged doggedly on, without giving other 
vent to his savageness than a comfortable oath and a growl.^ 

The influence of The Times over the new Government was 
exercised by the printed sheet, and not through any direct inter- 
course between Whitehall and Piinting House Square. It is 
stated in the Panmure Papers that while Lord Panmure was 
at the War Office he had, apart from communications sent to all 

1 There are indications that, when Panmure gave way to The Times, he did so under 
orders from tlie Prime Mmister (Sec Panmure Fapeis, I, 303, 308 ) 

2 Kinglake, VII, 287, 290-91. 



“THE THIN RED STREAK” 

the principal newspapers, no intercourse direct or indirect with 
The Times, and that no persons other than those belonging to 
the recognized Government organ, whose announcements weie 
semi-oflScial, ever entered his Pnvate Secretary’s room. Panmure 
was not personally acquainted with Delane until after he had 
left the War Office.i 

Political philosophy might find it possible to reconcile the 
opposing altitudes ; but it lemains significant to find Panmure 
descnbmg The Times as “ villainous ” at the moment when he was 
relying on the information to be found in its columns. Many of 
his complaints to Raglan, even more than Newcastle’s, were based 
upon the statements of The Times, for both felt that the general’s 
dispatches did not contain the whole tiuth of the condition of 
the army. Raglan was bitterly hurt by this lack of confidence in 
him, and admonished Panmure with digmty for placing reliance 
on “ irresponsible informants ” 

Meanwhile the servants of The Times at the seat of war had 
settled down to a regular routine , Ihcir efficiency is to be judged 
by the fact that, when Clarendon sent information to Delane, the 
Editor was sometimes able to reply : “ Our news is a little more 
full than that you have been good enough to send me.”^ Russell, 
who by this time enjoyed an enormous reputation both at home 
and among the Army, was so well established that he had an iron 
house sent out to him in pieces by Mowbray Morns. His famous 
phrase about the “thin red streak topped with a line of steel ”3 at 
the Battle of Balaclava had already passed into the language, and 
his graphic writings day by day had long since been accepted in 
England as the one authoritative account of the progress of the 
war. The other pnncipal representative of the paper was Stowe, 
but unhappily not for long. He was engaged in distnbuting The 
Times fund, which had now mounted up to £25,000, but he also 
acted as war correspondent when Russell was granted a well- 
earned holiday of a month. (Mrs. Russell was sent out at the 
expense of The Times to join her husband in Constantinople, 
where his period of leave was spent.) In May, 1855, Russell left the 
Balaclava camp to accompany the expedition to Kertch, and 

1 Paumure Papers, 11, 489 

2 Delane to aarendon, Juno 6, 1854. (Clarendon Papers.) 

3 This lb the phrase as it appealed m RusmsU’s dispatch of October 25, 1854, and as it 
was reprinted m the book of bis dispatches. It hai. sulTcicd mutations, due chiefly to its 
author, who years later said tiie word “ lopped ” bhould. be “ tipped.” The plirase ” thin 
red line ” is inaccurate, arising possibly through confusion with Kinglakc’s “ slender 
red line *’ 
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Stowe came fiom Scutari to the Ciimea to take his place. But 
soon after his ainval Stowe was struck down by the prevailing 
cholera , as a civihan he was refused admission to the military 
hospital, and on June 22 he died. The Times of July 6 contained a 
warm eulogy of his part m the war, and an indignant protest at 
the treatment to which he had been subjected Stowe’s brother, 
in the Dictiomiy oj National Biography, says that this leading 
aiticle was wntten by John Waller lumself It contained the 
announcement of an important decision . 

The event has led to a determination m which we hope to have the 
concurrence of our supporters. We shall not send out another friend, 
another valuable life, to a service m which, among other dangers, 
British inhumanity is to be encountered Whoever goes out to 
administer oui Fund must expect that, in the event of his sickening in 
the crowd — and almost everybody there does sicken at one lime or 
another, till he is acchmated — ^he will be excluded from the hospitals 
where he is sent to minister, and deprived of the medical aid which he 
has, perhaps, assisted with the most needful supplies. (July 6, 1855 ) 

There is no doubt that, however lamentable the occasion. The 
Times was ready to welcome an opportunity of winding up the 
fund. Mowbray Morris had been informed as early as May 
that Stowe was finding little opportumty to spend money, and 
on August 3 he was wntmg to a correspondent at Smyrna that 
** the military hospitals are well provided — so well that our 
almoner has been long unable to find ways of spending the fund.” 
About the same time Morris also found that Constantinople 
had ceased to be a source of important news, and on July 6 he 
wrote to recall Chenery to help with the leading articles at home. 
Chcnery’s place in Constantinople was taken by Fiederick 
Hardman, who in the pievious year had been engaged for the 
paper as correspondent in Madrid On his arrival the three 
principal correspondents now in the East conferred together, and 
distributed their duties in a manner subsequently confirmed by 
the Manager, writing to Russell on August 3 : 

Henceforth you will be deemed the chronicler of the siege, Eber of 
the field operations, & Hardman of the politics of Cple, it being under- 
stood that each is ready to take the other’s place or to assist him m 
any way most conducive to the interests of the papei 

To Hardman also fell such work as remained in connexion with 
the fund. But by this time the hospitals were well supplied with 
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necessaries, and there was little to do except supply reading 
matter to the convalescents and supervise the finance of the 
“ Inkerman Cafe ” which The Times had estabhshed, with the 
collaboration of Miss Nightmgale, between the two main hospitals 
at Scutari 

On June 23, 1855, appeared the report of the Roebuck 
Committee, substantially justifying the criticisms of The Times 
upon the conduct of the war. But an amendment moved m the 
Commons for the censure of Lord Raglan was lost, to the annoy- 
ance of The Times Howevei, his reign was over. On June 29 it 
was announced— without comment— that he was retiimg from the 
command, owing to ill-health, and the following day in a special 
third edition published at 2.35 p.m. that he was dead. The 
obituary, appearing on July 2, dwelt only on his high peisonal 
chaiactei and ignored his military shortcomings.! 

The fall of Sebastopol in September did not immediately 
modify the bellicose attitude of The Times, although it declared 
on September 1 1 that “ the power of Russia in the waters of the 
Euxine is at an end.” When Palmerston on September 14, 
speaking at Melbourne, called upon the country to carry the war 
to a triumphant conclusion, The Times enthusiastically endorsed 
his appeal. In the latter half of September Raglan’s successor, 
General Simpson, became the target of some strong stiategical 
criticism in the leading articles, and his retirement was demanded. 
Geneials in time of war hold office by a more stable tenure than 
Mmisters ; The Times had dismissed John Russell in one week ; 
it took nearly four to remove Simpson. He was retired on 
October 23, 

The new Commander-m-Chief, Sir Wilham Codrington, began, 
in his first dispatch to Panmure, to complain of the Press. 

“I feel it right,” he wrote, “to shew to your Lordship an 
apparently minor duty but one almost necessary and very patriotic, 
which is owing to this army . I speak of some discretion being 
shown m the publication of information by the newspapers.” 
He offered no practical suggestion as to how tliis discretion might 
be secured ; letters from the Secretary of State to the Editors 
had been tried by Newcastle, without satisfactory result. The 

1 On July 7, Dclane wrote to N. Macdonald, Conti ollei of Accounts, Lord Chamberlain’s 
office • “ I hope you, as a friend of pooi Lord Raglan's, were satisfied with the chaiacter 
we gave him Ho was a voiy good and m some respects a very great man and if he was 
not alw a gieat general It was no more a matter of just reproach than that he was not a 
great painter or a gi cat musician.” (Royal Archives, Windsor.) 
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only solution suggested by Pamnure was : “ the way will be when 
the time comes to inform Genl. C. that he will be fully supported 
in all measures requisite to restrain the information given by 
the reporters within pioper bounds.” 

The most serious charge was that the newspapers, and 
principally The Times, fuimshed intelligence to the enemy by 
publishing details of the strength, situation and condition of the 
Army. It has been seen that the paper rebutted this accusation 
when It was made in the House of Lords, but in the light of 
history the question must be more senously considered. Kinglake 
devotes the greater part of a long chapteri to the exposition 
of the case against The Times, but on the broader subject of 
the condition of the Army the verdict of history is emphatically 
in favour of The Times. It is true that the paper painted a 
picture well calculated to hearten the Russians ; it is also 
probable that, as Kmglake suggests, the discontented m the 
Army,2 seeing Russell apparently charged with commission to 
bind and to loose, used him as the vehicle of their complaints 
to a wider audience, and it is certain that the leading articles 
founded on these complaints went to extreme and unjust lengths 
of vituperation.3 The specimens of their language collected by 
Kmglake could scarcely be surpassed in violence by the yellowest 
journalism of to-day On the other hand, if Russell had not set 
out to shock the conscience of the nation there would have been 
no Times fund, no mission of Florence Nightingale, no reform 
of the commissariat, and no reinforcements on the scale eventually 
sent. Expert military and naval judgments on his work have been 
collected by his biographer, and the most authoritative of them 
may in this connexion be taken as final Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s testimony was that Russell, “by awakening the con- 
science of the British nation to the sufferings of its troops,” saved 
“ the remnant of those gallant battalions we landed in September.” 

This species of information thus had practical consequences of 
great value. In the nature of the case these results could not have 
been achieved without revelations which were in many ways 
disadvantageous. It was said that The Times rendered recruiting 

1 Kanglake, Vlf, Chapter 9 

2 “ The low and grovelling correspondents to The Timei, of whom there are always 
some m every army” (General Simpson to Lord Panmurc, Panmute Papers, I, 171 ) 

3 Lord John Russell did not hesitate to attiibuto the basest motives ; “ Their game is 
clear , to lower the funds one week by iaise reports, and raise them another by stories 
equally talse Then gams must be cnoimous.” Russell to Clarendon, December 15, 1854. 
(Clarendon Papers) 
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at home impossible, i and at the same time opposed the enhst- 
ment of foreign meicenaries It even appeared to some observers 
that the paper’s revelation of Bntish mihtary weakness was 
httle short of treason 

Our aimy is not only melting away but our national position is 
doing the same [wiote Clarendon], that ill bird The Times wh daily 
fouls Its own nest contributes powerfully to the decline of England— the 
articles are translated & circulated with rancorous activity & thio’out 
the Continent Theie is wilhng behef in les Anglais peints pat enx- 
mSmes They encourage the E. of Russia agst us, they cool the friend- 
ship of France & abate the confidence of Austria, & m short fulfil all 
the conditions of high treason. Things aie bad enough Heaven knows 
in the Ciimea but the glowing colors in wh. eveiy detail is painted have 
excited the people of this country almost to madness & have led 
among other things to a ministerial crisis ^ 

Clarendon wrote frequently m this strain with some justice 
Nevertheless his colleagues were mismanaging the A^nr, and 
the ministerial crisis was not without beneficent results. Clarendon 
thus appears as the advocate of entrenched pnvilege outiaged 
by attacks upon it And even Clarendon admitted to Reeve 
that all attacks on the Govt, are perfectly legitimate and the 
vices of our mihtary administn. and the condition of our army 
shd. be denounced strongly.” 

On immediate tactical grounds it is more difficult to acquit The 
Times of serious indiscretion. The detailed nature of the infor- 
mation disclosed by Russell may be shown by an extract from 
Lord Raglan’s first letter of protest to the Duke of Newcastle. It 
relates to an article published on October 23, 1854 : 

You will perceive that it is there stated that our losses from cholera 
are veiy great ; that the Light Division Encampment is kept on the 
alert by shot and shell which pitch into the middle of it ; that 40 pieces 

1 Lord Panmure, vmting to the Ouoen on February 15,1855, was" deeply concerned 
to obsetvc the mischievous article in The Times of this moining, contrasting the condition 
of the ofEceis and men of the Army With such mfamous articles as those it is not 
surpnsing to see rcciuiting fall off, and /eal, and even loyalty itself paralysed "{Panmure 
Papers, I, 66) “The horrible descriptions m The Timev of the dead and dying on tlie 
fidd of battle and the neglect of the wounded m the hospitals has completely stopped 
recruiting at home.” (Clarendon to Stratfoid, Octobci 23, 1854 PRO, F O 352/40 ) 

2 Gatendon to Stratford, January 26, 1855. (Stratford Papers, F O., 352/42 ) On 
the 23rd Lord Cowley had wiittcn to him from Paris • “ The articles in 7 he Times will 
not only mm the Govt but the cause in which we are all engaged. What can be their 
object ? If they perceive the mfimty of mischief they ore doing, I cannot but think they 
wd. bo more prudent. If every word they publish wore true why give it to the world? Can 
nothing bo done to stop such recklessness ? 1 have had half a mind to write to Delane 
myself, for his paper is injuimg us here, but I suppose it is useless ” (Claiendon Papers.) 
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of artillery had been sent up to our paik, and twelve tons of gunpowder 
safely deposited in a null, the position of which is described, and which 
of course must be accurately known by the enemy ; that the Second 
Division had moved and taken ground in the vicinity of the Fourth 
Division, in which a shell had fallen with fatal effect in a tent occupied 
by some men of the 63rd Regiment ; and that the French would have 
60 heavy guns, the British Army 50 and 60 more would be supplied 
by the Navy. . . The position of the 93d is stated, as is that of the 
Headquarters of the Commandei of the Forces ; likewise the possible 
dearth of roundshot, and of gabions and fascines i 

In warfare of to-day the whole of this information — ^if a 
correspondent had been so foolish as to include it — ^would be 
automatically struck out by the censor. In the Peninsular War, 
where Lord Raglan had learnt his trade, it would have been harm- 
less, for it could never have reached the enemy in time But 
the Cnmean War was the first of any magmtude m which the 
telegraph played any considerable pait, and both generals and 
editors were apt to miscalculate its influence. Russell’s dispatches 
took many days to be conveyed to London and published in 
The Times, but the essential facts they contained would reach 
Petersburg by wire on the day of pubhcation,2 and would be imme- 
diately transmitted to the Russian Commander-in-Chief. Even The 
Times itself, according to General Simpson, reached Sebastopol 
before he received it at the Bntish headquarters, while the leading 
articles and most interesting foreign news were repnnted in 
Petersburg the same evening. This was known to Raglan and 
it was also known to Delane, but neither seems fully to have 
realized its implications. 

Indeed, the danger now fully appreciated by the Press censors 
was so Uttle understood at the beginning of the Crimean War 
that the Master-General of the Ordnance, Lord Hardmge, himself 
sent Delane precise details of regiments saihng foi the J^st and 
their exact strength. Though this practice was gradually found 
to be potentially dangerous, Delane must have been confused 
by the conflicting actions of a Field-Marshal and a Secretary 

1 Martineau, op, at 208 Newcastle sent an extract fiom this letter to Dolane, who 
replied that one of the Duke’s colleagues had approached him a fortnight before, and 
“ since then I have most carefully expunged all speculations as to the future, and will 
continue to confine all my correspondents exclusively to the version of past events ” 
{Ibid 211.) 

2 “Our spies give us all manner of reports, while the enemy never spends a farthing for 
information He gets it all for 5d from a London paper.” (Sunpson to Panmurc, Panmure 
Papers, I. 482) 
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of Stale for War ; no machinery of censorship was designed to 
assist him in his task of publishmg only unexceptionable matter 
The Government, afraid of the correspondents and above all 
of The Times, dared not forbid Russell’s presence with the Army, 
nor face the charge of hiding the tiuth by censoring correspond- 
ence The public was too eager for news and too critical of the 
management of the war This eagerness was the source of the 
paper’s power, and The Times knew it so well that it bullied the 
Government when information was inadequate , The Times, in 
fact, could demand instead of beg foi Foreign Office facilities. 
It even castigated the Foreign Office when its telegrams contained 
errors ; Clarendon thought this “ unjust and ungcntlcmanlike,” 
for “ it IS impossible for us to attempt to correct errors of the 
telegraph ” — or to be expected to send out telegrams ai riving at 
10 30 am. m time for second editions. But The Times had 
public opinion behind it and Clarendon was cowed “ T must 
beg you,” he wrote to Stratfoid, “ to write as fully as possible 
upon war facts by every occasion that presents itself.” ^ Delane, 
conscious of his power, was willing to suppress matter which 
would assist the enemy, but not to hide the shortcomings of the 
Government. Neither Newcastle nor Raglan could eject Russell 
after his heart-rendmg descriptions of the condition of the Army. 
They could only appeal to the editors and leave the censorship 
of correspondence to the joumahsts themselves Delanc, having 
no mihtary training and without guidance from the War Office, 
lacked any standard other than that of the journalist, and in the 
face of severe competition he was naturally inclined to one which 
was, from the military point of view, lax. 

Codnngton, as has been seen, called for some restriction, but 
neither he nor Panmure was eager to take the first step. After 
some months at the head of the Army, the General at last nerved 
himself to write a dispatch in which he expatiated upon the free 
institutions of England and the hberty of the Press, “ the birth- 
right and the pride of Englishmen.” He concluded with a request 
for “ the support of the Government, & through it of the country,” 
for the suppression of undesirable matter, which placed “ details 
of numbers, positions, batteries, at the seivice of the Enemy,” 
Panmure’s reply was characteristic. After an extended 
description of the nature of a war coricspondent and his evil 
ways, the statesman promised the Government’s support but 
threw the initiative upon the General. 

1 Clarendon to Stratford, October 9, 1854 (Stratford Papers, F.O. 352/40) 
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It appears to me that, if you were to send for these gentlemen, 
and explain to them clearly and distinctly the nature of the information 
which you would allow them to send home, and the limits within which 
they must confine the mtelhgence which they commumcate, and if 
you were at the same time to put it to their patriotism and honour 
whethei they would endanger the success of the Army by piemature 
and improper pubhcation of its numbers, conditions, etc., I am of 
opinion that you would destroy that rivalry for newsmongermg which 
exists among the Agents of the different Newspapers. 

You could at the same time define to them their respective 
locahties or position in the Field, and under certain restrictions extend 
to them certain piotection and even privdeges, which would be with- 
drawn on the least infraction of the rules laid down by you 

Determined to take some step in restraint of the Press, 
Codnngton issued a General Order, some 400 words m length, 
which stated that the British pubhc had too much common 
sense to desire to see pubhshed details of value to the enemy, 
authorized the ejection of a correspondent at Kertch who had 
published such details, and threatened future offenders with the 
same pumshmenti In transmittmg this order to Panmure, 
Codrington expressed his affection for newspapers, and remarked 
that no one need take offence at the terms which I have used.” 
This bold step was taken too late, for by the time news of it had 
reached England hostihties had ceased. The Times could not 
therefore take very senously the tardy attack upon its privileges ; 
its work was finished and whatever harm it had done was past 
repair and past repetition A leading article dryly said of 
Codnngton : ” It is evident that he has been for months buisting 
with anxiety to wnte something fine against the press ; and, as is 
usually the case with a weak-minded man, he has chosen the 
worst opportunity.” (March 11, 1856.) 

It is a question whether in fact the revelation of details did 
assist the enemy. In September, 1854, Newcastle had written 
to Lord John RusseU that : 

It appears that the Russians (thanks to our Press) have obtained 
information that we meditated a landing at Katsoka & in consequence 
they have encamped some 10,000 men with cavalry on the ground 
above it 

1 General Orders, February 25, 1856 (P R.O , W.O 28/131), published m The Times 
March 11 
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Long after the war W. H. Russell wrote to Prince Gortschakoff, 
who had commanded in Sebastopol, and asked him what had 
really been the value to Russia of the reports in The Times, 
Gortschakoff replied that he never received any information 
from them, or learned anything that he had not known 
beforehand.! 

In the later stages of the war The Times was mainly preoccupied 
with the danger of a premature peace, and even after the capture 
of Sebastopol urged that the advantage should be driven home. 
By the end of the year 1855, Delane had entered into the alliance 
with Palmerston, and The Times supported his policy in the 
peace negotiations which began in January, 1856. The Editor 
was at this time confined to his bed in Serjeant’s Inn, but was in 
Close touch with Dasent, who was editing the paper, and with 
the Prime Minister. On the 16th he received a note^ from 
Palmerston informing him of the state of the peace negotiations 
and of the policy to be pursued by the Government. “ Austria 
. . . has given Russia till the 18th to reconsider her answer, 
and to send by telegraph to Vienna a yes or no, entire acceptance 
or what would be considered as tantamount to refusal.” The 
same evening Bird in Vienna handed in a telegram at 10 o’clock ; 
“ Russia has unconditionally accepted the propositions of the 
allies. This is authentic.” 

The message reached Printing House Square at 10 o’clock next 
morning, and a second edition was immediately printed, which 
was on sale in the City by 1 1 and caused a sensation on the Stock 
Exchange “ as great as upon any occasion within recollection.” 
(0ty article, January 18, 1856.) The Funds rose 3 per cent at 
once. The Times, in fact, published the news before it had reached 
the Government ; as soon as he receiyed it, Palmerston sent the 
information to Delane, but the special edition was already on the 
streets. ■ ■■. - 

The Russian capitulation ended a brilliant phase in the history 
of The Times. The paper might claim to have made the war— 
its enemies constantly charged it with having done so; it had 
been largely responsible for the Crimean campaign that had 
brought victory in the end^ ; it had. “ saved the remnant of an 

% Atkins, I, 255, 256. 

2P,K.S. Papers,D.7/n; 04 Sent, I, m - ; 

; 3 speaking in the House of 

‘^The -expeditipn to the Crimehi 'at the Umd waeft :it' wasj,made, at atn' to 

of the; year, and before the arijiyja^'prpperly. 'pro^ and other 
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army ”, it had destroyed one Ministry and forced important 
changes in another; and it had caused the removal of a 
Commander-in-Chief. Russell came home in a blaze of glory, 
to be “ lionized ” as no journahst had ever been before 

A proposal was made m the City of a public testimomal 
to the London newspapers for their services dunng the war. A 
letter wntten to George Moffatt, M P , by Delane, dated Apiil 16, 
1856, on the part of the conductors of The Times, declined the 
honour on the ground that their services had been performed in 
the course of professional duties : 

We can neither claim nor accept any other reward than that which 
we derive from the belief that we have done the best in our power to 
merit the favour which the public has so long bestowed on us. 

With a series of great victories to its credit, and a friendly 
Prime Mimster in office, The Times faced the future serenely 
confident of its authority as “ the fourth estate of the Realm,” 
while not a few statesmen felt they had reason to fear the wnt of 
the paper. 

“ For me who have had my full feast of office it does not much 
matter, but if England is ever to be England again, this vile 
tyianny of The Times must be cut off.” 

So wrote John Russell to Clarendon. 
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1850 - 1855 : 

THE SECOND “WAR WITH THE TIMES^\ 

T he “ vile tyranny of The Times ” could not easily be cut off. 
The paper was a political power because its success was 
independent of political subsidy or support. The basis of its 
power was its rare prosperity, and the “tyranny” could only 
be “ cut off ”by attacking its trade position. In the eighteenth 
century the newspaper trade expanded, as the first volume of 
this History showed, for reasons which were not directly economic. 
Pitt and Fox were hardly interested in receipts from sales or 
advertisements. The Times ihs earliest and most conspicuous 
example of a journal conducted in the nineteenth century without 
subsidy or reward to its Proprietor or Editor from either of 
the historic English parties. The Times was an exceptional 
journal because Walter II and Barnes were exceptional men. 
But a general change in the trade and a particular change in the 
commercial situation of 77ze J'/me5 followed the; abolition of thd 
so-called ‘‘taxes on knowledge” and the development Of an 
en tirely new reading public. Then the total abolition of stamping 
completed the transition the mid- Victorian period of party 
journalism. In spite of the contemporary radical arguments 
in its favour, the motive for this change was neither economic nor 
educational. It was a political move directed by the motive of 
“ stopping ” The Times. 

From 1815 to 1836 the stamp duty was fixed at 4d. The TimeSi 
in common with other morning journals, was sold at 7d. From 
1836 the paper was sold at 5d. The Act of 1836, though originally 
contrived in order to benefit the Whig journals at the expense 
of The Times, operated in fact, first, to benefit all the London 
journals at the expense of the, public, and. secondly, The Times 
at the expense of ail other London journals. After the passing 
of the 1836 Act, the Association of Nevi^spaper Proprietors! 

1 1.e., the early, tofonnal, Comicaittee of London Proorietor?! None of its prooesa^s 
or doci^ents is in the poss^Mioo of the Associattoo* - 
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agreed to publish aU the mormiig journals at 5d instead of 
the 4d. price that was anticipated by sections of the pubhc 
when the Government knocked 3d off the stamp The Association 
of Newspaper Piopiietors at no time thought it necessary to 
acquamt the public with the reasons which led them to standardize 
the mommg papers at a price of 5d. ; nor, during the anti-stamp 
campaign of the ’thirties, did the proprietors, great as was their 
jealousy of The Times, give any real assistance to the cause of 
the repealers. The proprietor of the Motnmg Post, Thomas 



Fig 8. Thejiical stamp (with ptivilege of free postal tiamimsuon 
urespeciive of weight within fom teen days of publication) punted at 
Somerset House on newsprint before delivery to Printing House 
Square In use from Septembet 1, 1836, until Ociobei 17, 1853 

Crompton, as a paper-maker, was mterestcd only m the abolition 
of the separate paper tax of 3d. a pound His editor was Peter 
Borthwick, who became chairman of the Proprietors’ Association 
in 1849 ; but although Crompton and Borth^vick joined with 
the Social Reformers and the Fraternal Democrats in condemning 
the paper impost as a tax upon knowledge, they discreetly refrained 
from agitating against the newspaper stamp itself. Even the 
Morning Chronicle, dependent as it was upon the patronage of 
Radical intellectuals, never, as Place pomted out, advocated 
aboEtion or a completely “ free ” Press. 

There was a reason for tbs silence. The whole stamp duty of 4d. 
a copy extorted from 1815 to 1836 was passed on to the pubHc, 
But the newspapers never paid 4d. net ; they were given a discount 
of 20 per cent. Tbs 20 per cent, was onginaEy intended to cover 
such mcidental losses as wastage in printing, necessary gratuitous 
copies, and spoEed stamps. All tbs wastage, however, amounted 
to Ettle more than 5 per cent The rest was a profit to the 
proprietors. Thus the newspapers became interested in the main- 
tenance of the tax and hence never agitated for aboEtion, The 
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reduction in 1836 from 4d less 20 per cent, to Id less 25 per cent, 
deprived the proprietors of a long-standing hidden bonus which 
they had enjoyed ever since 1804,i From 1836 this discount was 
not fd. but :|d — />., the proprietors lost roughly ^d. on the 
change Hence, as it is easy to understand, the proprietors made 
the new pnce 5d , and not 4d. as the pubhc expected 

The position of The Times was different. Three or four times a 
week the accumulation of advertisements necessitated the issue, 
with the paper itself, of a Supplement, which the law of 1836 taxed 
with a halfpenny stamp on each copy. But this halfpenny was 
not passed on to the pubhc, who thus secured thrice a week 
what should have been a S^d. paper for the nonunal agreed pnce 
of 5d. The proprietors of the other newspapers seem not to 
have realized the consequences of the apparent self-demal of 
The Times. The proprietors did not foresee that tliey stood to 
lose as much by the competition of a 16-pagc paper, sold foi 
their own price of 5d , as by a possible 12-pagc paper sold for 
less. But the ever shrewd advertiser could not lesist the extra- 
ordinary bargain which The Times gave him — ^namely, access to 
an audience vastly larger than that of the Chronicle, the Herald, 
and the Post added together, but at the same charge. Nor could 
the average newspaper reader fail to see that The Times offered 
him not only a journal far better, but far bigger than any other. 
The Times calculated that, so long as the number of advertisements 
in the taxed Supplement balanced the expenses of printing, paper, 
and taxation, it would pay to present it free to readers. It did 
pay handsomely — ^not, strictly, in advertising profit, but in 
circulation. 

Very reasonably, in the circumstances, the Chief Proprietor of 
The Times always justified the 5d. price on the ground that a 
“really good Paper cannot be published for less.” Odd half- 
pennies would not do; fourpence-halfpenny could only be 
regarded by the trade as a freak price, as a seven-shilling novel 
would be to-day. When, on January 21, 1846, the first number of 
the Daily News was brought out by Charles Dickens, its price, too, 
was 5d, But it did not go. A new manager had to be found, and 
in April Charles Wentworth Dilke took the paper in hand. On 
June 1 Dilke halved the price, made a policy of attacking The 
Times, and took the circulation from 4,000 to 22,000. Even at 
this figure of circulation the twopenny-halfpenny paper ” was 
laughed at by The Times as the “ Little Benjamin of the Press.” 

1 When they were given 16 per cent discount on the stamp, then raised to 3id. 
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When the Daily News soon afterwaids raised its price to 3d 
trade observeis believed it would slowly return to the common 
pnce of 5d. Befoie the News could do this, Sir John Easthope, on 
June 26, 1847, thmkmg to revive the sinking fortunes of his 
Morning Chronicle, reduced its price from 5d. to 4d. This was a 
surprise, and The Times took the opportumty to discuss the new 
situation of the newspaper tiade. It boldly announced on July 6 
that “ interested as we may seem m the affair, we maintam that 
the pubhc are themselves interested m keeping up the pnce of 
the London daily newspaper, which, after all, is the cheapest 
thmg in the whole world , for nothing else can be mentioned in 
which you get so much for your money ” As after reduction the 
Chronicle fared still worse, the future of the high-priced Press 
seemed assuied. There was, indeed, one new but unsuccessful bid 
for the support of 1 caders unwilling to pay 5d for a mormng paper. 
In 1848 the London Telegraph was founded at 3d. To confirm 
the common view, it lived for only five months. Moreover, m 
February, 1848, Sir John Easthope, failing with his 4d. Chronicle, 
sold it to a syndicate of Peelites headed by Lord Lincoln, which, 
securing that fiist-class joumahst, John Douglas Cook, from 
The Times staff as editor , 1 and Wilham Frederick Augustus 
Delane as managei, returned to the price of 5d. Finally, the Daily 
News, m spite of being able to advertise itself as “ the lowest 
priced Paper,” was known to be in difficulties, because, not- 
withstanding a daily sale of 20,000, it made losses rather than 
profits . at 3d its price was too low for its circulation. At this 
period, then, The Times entertained no fears for its future. Those 
were among the finest ycais the paper enjoyed at this peiiod 2 The 
sales steadily continued to mount By 1 842 circulation was double 
that of 1836 ; on February 11, 1848, it sold 30,040, and by 1850 
the circulation was double that of 1842. 

Naturally, this progress was in large part due to the trade 
conditions ; there was a certain amount of progress all round. 
The stamp reduction of 1836 at first made things better for all the 

ij D, Cook camolo Barnes in 1839 with an introduction from John Murray Quickly 
iecuung promotion, ho attracted the notice of John Walter II, foi whom he undertook 
electoral work In this capacity he mot Loid Lincoln, who was impiesscd by his abilities 
He edited the Satuiday Review from Us first number in 1855 until his death in 1868, and 
lanks as one of the groat journalists of the peiiod William Delane, Treasurer of Jlie 
Times 1831-1847 fsco Chaptoi II), joined the Motnmg Chtonide in Febiuary, 1848, as 
manager, and resigned m Januaiy, iSSl Ho died July 29, 1867, aged 64 

2 / e , the paper made the most regulai aud considerable annual incicase of sales ft om 
1830 to 1850 at the expense of its competitors From 1855 to 1861 sales did not 
inciease, but profits did. The pnce of the paper was reduced m 1861. Sec Chapter 
XVII, “ Ptii» Threepence,” for some account of sales, prices, and profits. 
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journals. The Morning Chiomcle gained in 1837 ; it began to lose 
ground httle by little m 1838-9, but so regularly thenceforward 
that it stood in 1 850 at half its figure foi 1 842 But The Times, with 
the huge gratis advertisement sheet it had mitiated in 1822, was 
benefitmg at a greater late, and even at the expense of all its rivals 
This would have happened if there had been no reduction m 1836, 
but, contraiy to mtention and expectation, the effect of that Act 
was to accelerate the momentum of The Times The Morning 
Herald, which had risen in 1837 to a figure equal to that of the 
Morning Chiomcle, despite its fervid and lucrative champion- 
ship of the railway “ mama ” was a steadier paper It had given 
Prmting House Squaie much competition with the Indian Mail 
service ; nevertheless it lost nearly one-lhird of its circulation by 
1850. The Morning Post, which enjoyed a notable increase 
between 1839 and 1841, nearly doubling its sales, was forced 
back m 1850 to its old liguic. The Morning Adveitiscr, as the 
organ of the liquor interest, remained insigmficantly constant 
Thus The Times, which at Baines’s death was sellmg moie than 
twice as many copies as the Chronicle, Herald, and Post combined, 
reached in 1850 a daily sale four times that of all these three 
senior dailies added together The reduction of the stamp with 
consequent cheapenmg of all papers had certainly achieved 
one object : it had extended the habit of newspaper reading ; 
but, what was not foreseen by the pohtical wire-pullers, 
The Times gained most. Hie mateiial reason for the progress of 
The Times was the Supplement It was not beheved that the 
paper could afford to dehver the Supplement gratis ivith a 5d. 
paper as it had been in the habit of doing with a 7d. paper. And 
competitors were more or less correct in their view that, as 
adveitismg rates were, the Supplement was in itself uneconomic ; 
for, strictly speaking, the practice did not pay and would certainly 
not have paid any other journal. It paid,” as has already been 
observed, in terms of ciiculation of the whole paper. 

The Times made no other effort to increase its ciiculation and 
needed none. From 1850 rivalry between Printing House Square 
and the other oflSces was purely political. There was no longer 
the exchange of disparagement between The Times and the 
Chronicle, characteristic of Barnes’s period, or the rivalry on the 
roads.i Even the cost for special trains from Paris, special 

1 The programme under John Walter III was first to economize on all news services, 
and secondly to concentrate upon sccunng exclusive home political information. This 
programme led T. T. Delane to attend above all to “ information ” just as Barnes had 
done ; while Walter 11 bad specialized m " nows," principally foreign, 
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steamers, and special locomotives at Dover was shared. For 
instance, The Times worked with Edwaid Baldwm of the Morning 
Herald, and Mowbray Morris was m regular correspondence 
with W. Delane of the Morning Chfomcle. Mowbray Moms, 
when tackled on the subject of circulation, declared that if there 
were no considerations beyond a mere desire to mciease the 
sale of the paper it could be doubled in two years. That was 
in 1850, and the available figures support Moms’s judgment. 
Moreover, the other economic factor, advertismg, more vital 
m some aspects even than circulation itself, was not promoted. 
The Manager’s letter-book contains many commumcations to 
individuals and agents which make curious readmg in these 
days of keen competition for advertising.! In 1850 The Times 
had not the least desire to increase the number of advertisements 
forwarded for msertion in the paper or its Supplement. Because 
the Supplement was gratis, genuine advertising profit, as distinct 
from increased turnover, was limited to the aimouncements printed 
in the body of The Times. The Supplement had its disadvantages. 
Walter, as printer, had to be content with a veiy low rate of 
prmting profit on it. No guarantee was given to any person in 
respect of date of appearance or position, and a considerable 
volume of advertising was always held in suspense. In fact, the 
advertismg department of The Times at this period was hardly 
givmg a financial return commensurate with the labour involved.2 

One reason, and perhaps the most powerful, for the then 
apparent detachment from matters of price, circulation, and adver- 
tising revenue was the satisfaction of the Chief Proprietor with 
The Times of 1850 and its inci easing prosperity. As he saw it, 
The Times could not be improved. Left to itself, the paper, it was 
thought, could not fail in the coming years to satisfy the pubhc as 
much as it satisfied the Proprietor. John Walter had unbounded 
confidence in the ability of his staff, the discernment of the public 
present and future, and its contentment with the paper as then 
produced. The “ new journalism ” was not yet thought of.^ There 
was, however, the little matter of a Select Conomittee which the 
House of Commons appointed in 1850 to satisfy certain country 

1 As, for example, that no single advertiser was allowed to take more than one advei- 
tisoment in any one issue of The Times , no person could take more than one column at 
one time Persons advertising in the Deaths column were foibidden to quote texts— 
even from Senpture. 

2 The Supplement was suppressed, or, rather, taJeen into the body of The Times, after 
the 1 eduction of the advertisement tax in 1854 . 

3 For the development of the “ now joumaUsm ” see Chapter XIV. 
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members who complained that the stamp made the metropolitan 
papers dictators over the whole of the country. It was a fact 
that no daily paper was published in the provmces, but few 
beheved that the Select Committee would result in anythmg but 
additional prosecution for tax-evasion 

Provided the cheap Daily News was killed or its price-cuttmg 
pohcy cured, John Walter had every justification for his optumsm. 
And he then beheved, and became firmly convinced, that the 
superior quahty of The Times would, by itself, ever secure its 
predommance “It is commonly said that cheap things do not 
interfere with the sale of good things, but that they rather diffuse a 
taste for the article and in that way ultimately enlarge the class of 
consumers We beheve it to be so m our case. They who start with 
a twopence halfpenny, or threepenny, or fourpenny journal, will 
soon not be satisfied with anything under a fivepenny one.” This 
was the opimon of The Times as expressed in a leadmg article 
pubhshed a week or two before John Walter 11 died. And this 
opimon became an article of faith to his son. The view held was 
that, so far as circumstances could be foreseen in 1847, The Times 
would not only never attempt to retam leadership by following a 
policy of price-cutting, but would never be tempted to do so.i 
The situation seemed secure. The taxed journal was still printed 
on fine rag paper, also taxed. In 1853 a small but not incon- 
spicuous change m the appearance of The Times occurred as the 
result of a new arrangement for the impressing of the stamps in 
Printing House Square instead of at Somerset House. Mowbray 
Morris wrote to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue on 
May 11, 1853, as follows : 

I am directed by the Propiietors of The Times to make to you the 
following statement & proposal. 

In the twelve months compiised between the 29th December 1851 
& the 25th December 1852 there were issued to The Times newspaper 
24 millions of stamps, of which nearly 1 1 millions were for Supplements. 
This enormous number of stamps was afiixed to 37 thousand reams of 
paper, weighing 1500 tons, the whole of which was warehoused in 
the Stamp Office & passed thiough the hands of the officers of that 
department. 

The Proprietors of The Times are prepared to relieve the Stamp 
Office of this labour & to take it upon themselves. They propose to 
affix the stamp in the process of printing, the die being stereotyped in 
I The pnee question m the 'sixties is discussed below in the Chapter " Prico Threepence.” 
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the title or inserted m the “form” in any other manner that may appear 
more convement The Pubhsher will make affidavit from time to tune, 
as the Commissioners may diiect, of the number of stamps issued, & 
the Propiietors will give every facihty to the Board foi checbng the 
Pubhsher’s retum.i 

There were, however, to be other changes more serious than the 
mere form of the stamps. However content The Times and other 
“ anti-cheap ” newspaper pioprietors might be with the status 
quo, the pioprietors of the smaller periodicals viewed the matter 
differently. To begin with, the legal definition of a newspaper was 
so vaguely drawn that the Law Officers of the Crown and the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue were not agreed. Thus it 


Fig Fiscal stamp with postal prm- Fig 10 Fiscal-postal stamp used fot 

leges used from October 18, 1853 Supplement from November 9, 1853 

came about that the Athenaeum was compelled to print a column 
of political news in order to qualify for the postal privileges 
annexed to the fiscal stamp. But, in addition to this very reason- 
able discontent in the periodical trade, there remained the 
successors of the radical Useful Knowledge Societies, suppoited 
by Brougham, Place, Roebuck, Wakley, Grote, and others There 
existed also that body of opmion which felt, and felt very 
keenly, that The Times exercised a power no newspaper ought to 
be allowed to possess. Thus at the beginning of the Ciimean War 
Croker wrote to Brougham before the paper’s campaign for 
military efficiency had begun in earnest : 

There has grown up, and is still growing, an influence over the 
conduct of members so imperious that the Speaker, instead of demand- 
ing from the Sovereign freedom of speech, had much better ask it from 
The Times ^ 

This feeling, as has been seen, was intensified by the paper’s 
power as shown during the war. 

1 P.H S Papers, M. 3/420 Sir Charles Trevelyan assented to this arrangement on 
September 5, 1853 A similai concession was made to the Stamford Mercury m 1856 and 
to the Illustrated London News m 1860. The Time^ ceased to print its. own postage stamp 
on October 20, 191 1, m circumstances to be described in Volume lU of this work. 

2 July 21, 1854 (Croker’s Correspondence and Dianes, III, 339 ) For the views of 
other politicians see Souices X, infia 
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In the filst place The Times owed its powei to its circulation, 
which was due to its own merits, and this, in its turn, gave it 
what did m fact almost amount to a monopoly of information 
Statesmen like Aberdeen and Claicndon, who, for reasons of then 
own, supphed it with confidential information, contiibuted, 
by doing so, still more power to the already powerful Times 
The combination of omnipresence and ommscience made 
The Times irresistible. Lord John Russell, as has been observed, 
recogmzed the nsk to Governments — and the cure. In March, 
1854, he wrote to Clarendon, who as Foreign Secretary was the 
paper’s most important source of information “ I think when 
you send news to The Times, you should send it also to Dally 
News, and M. Chronicle^' From Russell’s point of view, the 
very worst feature of the problem was that Delane was so strong 
that he could get news without giving support in exchange. 
“ It IS a pity,” he wrote acidly to Claiendon, “ that The Times 
alternately contains articles personally offensive to me, & 
articles which aie evidently derived fiom official sources 
During the Cnmean War, owing to the inevitable demand for 
news, the situation became such that the Government did not dare 
withhold information from The Times. 

Clarendon himself was too sure of his own hold upon The 
Times, through Reeve, and too conscious of the paper’s authority 
abroad to wish to damage its power or to sacrifice its good will, 
though frequently he had cause to complain of its independence. 
Lord Malmesbury wrote to him to condemn the breaches of 
confidence to The Times and, while exculpating Clarendon 
personally, added, quite justly, that “ if the sacred records of 
the ofi&ce are to be sacrificed to party articles in newspapers, I 
feel sure you will see that you will be responsible for the con- 
sequences.” But during 1855 The Times alienated even Lord 
Clarendon, and Reeve retired from the paper in October in the 
circumstances described in the following chapter. John Russell 
was therefore able to wiitc to Clarendon in triumph: “I am 
glad you now attach the importance which is due to it to the 
mfluence of The Times, Sc do not consider it a thing to be despised.” 
He set himself the congenial task of thwarting the paper, alfiiough 
he does not appear to have considered discrimination against 
The Times by a variation of the stamp law. Among others the 

1 Ruflsoll to Clarendon, July 18, 1854. (Garondon Papers) On June 12 he wrote* 
“ While he contuiues in this strain, he [Oelane] is not enhll^ to special commuwcations ” 
Ibid) 
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Sovereign herself supported Russell’s plan to destroy the news- 
monopoly of The Times She had wntten to him m 1854 that 
“ she entirely agrees m Lord John’s observation respectmg the 
information obtamed by The Times which she thinks he and the 
Cabinet ought positively not to toleiate any longer.” 

At this time she wrote to Palmerston having, it is evident, 
early information of his new and cautiously favourable attitude 
towards The Times : 

[Diaft m the Punce^'s wnting] 

Balmoral Oct 6 1855. 

The Queen has been as much disgusted with the late atrocious 
articles m The Times on the Army in the Cnmea, the King of Prussia, 
the late promotions etc etc as she understands the Cabinet to have 
been m London. Panmuie speaks even of the desire evinced in 
dilferent quartets to establish an “ Anli Times League ” — ^the Queen 
beheves Iks would but aggravate the evil like any repressive laws, 
but she would put it to Palmerston, whether it is right that the 
Editor, the Proprietor and the Writers of such execrable publications 
ought to be the honoured and constant guests of the Ministeis of 
the Crown Their introduction into our higher society and political 
“ Reunions ” to the extent to which it is now cairied and the attention 
which IS publicly shown to them there, is, the most direct encouragera‘ 
they could receive adding both to their importance and power for 
mischief. Their exclusion from these circles would on the other hand, 
without being a diiect attack, mark fitly the disapproval of their acts 
and operate as a check on the leckless exercise of that anomalous 
power the danger of which to the best mterests of the country is so 
universally admitted. L** Palm • would perhaps show this letter to 
his colleagues.! 

Palmerston appears to have disregarded the request to show 
the Queen’s letter to the Cabinet, but Clarendon, as notoriously 
civil to Reeve and Delane, was told of it.2 Clarendon was not 
to blame for all the disclosures in The Times, for Delano’s secret 
was to have a multitude of sources. His talent in this direction 
did give The Times a kind of “ monopoly,” which aroused the 
jealousy of rivals. But m reality their grievance was that Delane 
had a “monopoly” of talent. From statesmen came graver 
accusations, such as that the Queen alluded to. Objection was 
taken not merely to an occult power which The Times possessed 

1 Royal Aicluves, Windsor. Palmerston’s equivocal answer is printed m Sources XII ; his 
connetuon with Delane, made in October, 1855 , is described in Chapter XII. 

2 Clarendon's letter to tho Queen is quoted m the following chaptei. 
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and which, as was alleged, permitted it to get hold of and publish 
State seciets such as the Russian ultimatum (“ this is the most 
wonderful, and certainly the most imschievous commumcation 
that has been made,” Aberdeen had wiitten to John Russell), 
but many, within and without official circles, considered that 
the tone of the paper’s attacks upon heads of States, pohtical 
persons and soldiers was utterly harmful. GreviUe grew to hate 
The Times. Walewski, the French Ambassador, naturally could 
not understand how any Government could tolerate daily efforts 
to discredit Mmisters 

I could not help saying [he reported to the French Foreign Minister] 
to seveial of the most influential persons in this country, when 
seeing all the harm done by the unhmited freedom of the press that 
we are to be congratulated upon having got iid of this at home . . . 
However, I must remark that, especially since the last article of The 
Times . . there has aiisen against this paper, in London at any 
rate, a growing wave of indignation which might well be the beginning 
of a reaction &c.t 

Moreover, there were many officials and others not only jealous 
of the paper but angry and revengeful on account of its critical 
attitude to Governments, peace-time and other, and all political 
persons. Lastly, behind Russell and other interested politicians 
a large and influential section of country members of the House 
of Commons which had grown steadily since 1850 stood ready to 
second, indeed to promote, an “Anti-TYmc^’ League.” In the 
Queen’s words, the need of a “ check on the reckless exercise of 
that anomalous power” was “universally admitted” — at least 
by all except Palmerston. Thus the opposition to The Times of 
the Radical movement was much strengthened. 

The Association for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, a contemporary body of agitators, was formed out 
of the old Newspaper Stamp Abolition Committee, originally 
appointed by the People’s Charter Union. The president of 
the Association was Thomas Milner Gibson, a Member of the 
House of Commons, formerly a Conservative, but from 1839 
a free-trader, an active democrat, energetic enough to secure the 
establishment of the Select Committee of the House which, as 
has been seen, was appointed in 1850. Though not ffiraself 
vigorous cnou^ to focus public attention on questions which 

1 Walowski, London, to AtTaxTos litrangeros, Paris, Januaiy 23, 1855. (Archives A, E , 
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Still seemed to many a puiely commercial matter, he kept the 
agitation alive m many quarters. The man who possessed sufficient 
piacticahty and experience to create the necessaiy pubhc and 
pohtical interest was Cobdcn. The work was immensely to his 
liking The Member for Manchester had several years earlier 
come to the conclusion that in England the Press was not “ free ” ; 
that it was all much too highly priced for the common man, and 
that this was the result of the stamp duties The Times was 
being maintained by the conditions of the trade m such a position 
as to give it a practical “ monopoly ” all over the country — and 
Cobden was M P for Manchester Much use was made of that 
ill-sounding word “ monopoly ” Foui times as much circulation 
as the rest of the London daihes was, he thought and said, 
equivalent to a “ monopoly.” Cobden, seemg the official and 
other interested support there was foi a measure that would 
embarrass Piinting House Square, planned a second “ War with 
The TimesT^ 

Cobden’s long antagonism to Delane began as early as 1846, 
when he said publicly that the Press was not “ free ” and was 
rebuked by Times for saying it. But Cobden went on; 
and it is fair to agree with Bentinck’s observation m one of the 
debates of 1855, that the agitation which finally kiUed the taxes 
“ originated in the abihty, eloquence and perseverance of his 
right honourable friend, the Member for Manchester.” The 
report of the Select Committee confirms this estimate of Cobden’s 
value to the movement. His questions to the several witnesses, 
Mowbray Morris, Manager of The Times, Michael Whitty, 
of the Liverpool Journal, Horace Greeley, of the New York 
Tribme, prove that he had closely studied the industiial side of 
the Press. When the inquny began in 1850 The Times appeared 
to be unreservedly confident that the ensuing legislation would 
not embarrass it, but as the agitation increased and the inquiry 
proceeded the paper began to be less certain of the benefits 
to itself of some of the proposed changes. For one thing, the 
postal privilege of free transmission in consideration of the 
fiscal stamp seemed inevitably bound up with the tax ; secondly, 
it was impossible to overlook the fact that The Times, not 
costing less to produce but costing the public less on account 
of tax remission, might possibly attain a circulation so greatly 
increased as to render the common advertising rate economically 

1 For the first “War with The Times" sec Vol I, Chaptei XVIL 
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unsound for the paper. Mowbray Morris’s evidence straightlyC 
informed the Committee that “ Papers of established reputation, 
that enjoy public confidence, would either not be affected, or 
would have their circulation extended.” And the Manager of The 
Times indicated in several other answers to questions the belief of 
Printing House Square that the reduction or abolition of the stamp 
would have no effect upon The Times except, perhaps, to increase 
the circulation. But drawn by Cobden into some discussion of 
public policy, Mowbray Morris revealed motives which, current 
as they must have been in the office, it is fair to surmise may have 
had their source in John Walter. Morris anyhow, with greater 
frankness than seems to have been necessary in the circumstances, 
told the Committee, in answer to a question from Cobden, that 
he thought the stamp tended to elevate the tone of journalism ; 
hastening; however, to add that “ the chief ground upon which 
I advocate the retention of the stamp duty is that you raise a 
considerable revenue without imposing any sensible burden.” 

The impression made was that The Times was indifferent to 
popular education. Indeed, any doubt that an upper-middle-class 
tone prevailed in Printing House Square was removed when 
Morris answered in the affirmative the question by Cobden 
whether he considered it “ for the interest of the public that any 
branch of industry such as that of producing newspapers for the 
public should be Hmited to a few, hands, and be in the hands of 
parties who are great capitalists.” A later passage showed even 
more clearly the political cleavage which separated The Times 
from the democrats. Cobden asked whether Morris considered it 
“ proper ” to restrict the circulation of newspapers on account of a 
“ fear that certain doctrines might reach certain parties who might 
hot have the opposition papers put into their hands,” and if Morris 
would “ leave it to the sagacity of people, to their own self interest 
and love of truth to find out what was sound.” The Manager, 
formerly of Trinity .College in ,the University of Cambridge, 
replied : “ I have very little opinion of the sagacity of uneducated 
people.” This and other utterances doubtless pleased the agitators 
with Morris’s evidence. On a practical and vital point of business 
detail Morris gave Cobden valuable confirmation when he agreed 
that if you take off the stamp and leavofiie, papers to pay accord- 
ing to weight, it seems to follow’ that the circulation would be. 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of publication.” This 
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A daily newspaper pioduced, for instance, in Manchester would be 
available there earlier in the day and the invention of the telegraph 
would give intelhgence to that paper at the same time as to those 
of the metropohs. If the fiscal stamp with its free postal pnvi- 
legeswere removed, the London papers would have to pay their 
own carnage or pass it on to their subscribers, who would, it was 
foreseen, qmckly see the point of supporting the local paper at 
the lower pnee. These were the predictions of Cobden and his 
Manchester friends. 

When the report of the Committee was pubhshed it was found 
to say that the number of evasions and abuses rendered it neces- 
sary to inquire into the postal transmission of newspapers. It 
mentioned the belief of the Committee that the stamp did impede 
the diffusion among the poorer classes of useful knowledge re- 
gardmg current and recent events ; that m their view the removal 
of the stamp would not deteriorate the tone of the newspaper 
Press ; that the possible piracy by new and cheap nvals of news 
taken from the columns of the established journals might make 
it desirable that a short copyright be conferred. This repoit 
was before the House in July, 1851. Its 650 pages required 
digestion and, as matters turned out, progress was slower than 
Cobden expected, for advertisements were relieved first. It was 
largely a question of cash. Gladstone announced that the Govern- 
ment “ have no wish to retain and could not retain any restraint 
whatever upon the Press for the sake of restraint ... but the 
money was required.” Gladstone proposed to reduce the 
advertisement tax from Is. 6d. to 6d Disraeli promised that 
were he in office he would repeal the whole of this duty. 
Gladstone’s proposal was defeated, and ever smee August 4, 1853, 
advertisements have appeared tax free The Times participated 
in the general satisfaction at this benefit to buying and selling. 
The paper, however, was now decidedly apprehensive regarding 
other newspaper legislation known to be under consideration by 
Government. Mowbray Moms wrote to the proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News that though he would rather not take 
part in any formal expression of the views of the newspaper 
Press on the subject of the stamp, he could give his view that : 

The stamp, it would appear, is to be remitted because it interferes 
with the free dissemination of knowledge among the people. The 
chief mechanical instrument in such a dissemination is the post. To 
deny to newspaper proprietors the use of this instrument (except upon 
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conditions which are manifestly ruinous) & at the same time to remit 
the stamp, it is an obvious absurdity & amounts to this — ^you may 
manufacture a cheap article, but you must sell it dear or not at all. 

That Morris now saw the real point of the agitation is clear 
from his final paragraph 

Ml Cobden and his school wish to destroy the influence of the 
metropohtan press, because it inteifeies, as they think, with the 
provincial , and they beheve that the abohtion of the stamp, which 
they call free trade, will serve their tuin 

This letter was written on My 7, 1854, but the Newspaper 
Duties Bill did not come before Parliament until the spring of 
1855 To the embarrassment of Pnnting House Square, the repeal 
clause was then found to carry with it a new postage rate based 
not upon single newspapers, as such, but upon weight. For a 
penny postage stamp newspapers were to be transmitted which 
weighed four ounces, which was much below the aveiage weight 
of The Times In other words, the standard rate was based upon 
the weight of papers which competed with The Times and not upon 
the average weight of The Times, which circulated four times as 
many copies as all the other papers put together. The average 
postage on The Times was 1 Jd. ; that on the other Mndon journals 
Id. The new rate, therefore, must act as a stimulus to the other 
papers by enabhng them to undersell The Times in the country 
and a greater stimulus to the provincial Press by enabling it to 
undersell all the London journals. The second “ War with The 
Times ” had begun— -without declaration. Indeed, John Bright, 
speaking for the measure on its introduction, took care to single 
out the paper for praise : 

... I am prepared to admit that there is no journal to which the 
people of this country are more indebted than to The Times. Though 
it is, I consider, wrong on many points, though it knocks us all about 
pretty roughly at times, and though it maltreats many questions, yet 
it IS a free press, and, whatever may be its faults, nobody can deny that 
education, freedom and progress of every kind are very much indebted 
to that gieat pubhc instructor.^ 

Nor was Bright the only supporter of the Bill who said a good 
word for the paper. Bulwer Lytton, one of the oldest of the 
protestants against the “ taxes on knowledge ** — ^he had moved 

1 Hansard. Third Senes, Vol. CXXXVII, c. 812, March 19, 1855. 
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the reduction of the tax to a penny in 1835 — dissociated himself 
fiom the postage proposals : 

... I am told that the right hon Gentleman the Chancelloi of the 
Exchequei means to recur to the principle of weight. If so, I say, weigh 
The Times as your standard — 

“ Expende Anmbalem — quot libras m duce summo Invenies ” 

And it seems to me not a worthy distinction in so wholesale a change 
to separate The Times fiom the Supplement, which is an integral part 
of the paper, and that, too, a part of which the unicstncted diffusion 
IS of so great an impoitance to the intellectual and commercial com- 
mumty I agiee in all that my hon. Friend has said with regard to the 
high character of the press of this country Fai from entei taming any 
grudge to the existing newspaper press, far fiom seeking to undei -value 
its signal meiits, I giant that it is an honoui to the country from the 
abihty of its composition, the integrity of the men who adorn it, the 
vast and vanous information it diffuses, and making fair allowances 
for the heat of party spint and the temptations of anonymous power, 
for Its general exemption from wilful calumny and personal slander. 
And if I desired to leave to remote posterity some memorial of existing 
British civilisation, I would piefcr, not oui docks, not our lailways, 
not our public buildings, not even the palace m which we now hold our 
sittings ; I would prefer a file of The Times newspaper i 

Mr. Henry Diummond, Member for West Surrey, who had never 
concealed his dislike for the Press and, above all, for The Times^ 
delivered himself of a long irrelevant attack on the paper, even 
mentioning names : 

. . . Upon the whole, however, the taste of the English people was 
for gossip— pohtical gossip — ^and political gossip of one sort or another 
they must have, cost what it might. The Times seemed to him to carry 
on their business in this way better than any other people, and that 
was the leason, perhaps, why they were now attacked. It was not a 
very long time ago since this newspaper was set up. The first peison 
belonging to it, whom he remembered, was a Mr. Tucker, and then 
after that came a great number of very clever men, because, of course, 
the Walter family could not carry on the whole thing themselves, and 
theie was always a man of that accommodating class— a seven years* 
banister, or some one of that stamp, who was leady to take up anything. 
These people, these banisters, reminded him a good deal of what they 
called on board a ship a handy BiUy *’ — a tackle that came in upon all 
1 Hansard, Joe. ctu^ c. 1119, March 26, 1855. 
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occasions whenever it was wanted. There were since then Barnes, 
Alsager, Sterhng, Delane, Morns, Lowe,i Dasent and others 2 

Drummond, who had often been taken to task by the waters 
in Prmtmg House Square for his dislike of the Press as a whole, 
did not declare his own view on the general question until the 
third readmg To every one’s surprise he accused those responsible 
for the measure of “ mdulgmg pnvate pique under pretence of 
pubhc virtue ” : 

. . . They attacked The Times— ih^y were afraid of it; go where 
they might, upon what railway they pleased, every man was reading 
and abusmg The Times ; but, instead of standing up boldly agamst it 
they gave it this dirty stab in the dark. They pretended that it was of 
immense importance to preserve the good and able writing which 
appeared m The Times ; how was it preserved ? It was preserved 
simply by that newspaper bemg a very profitable concern ; but if they 
lowered the profit of the concern it could not employ able men to write 
in It, and it would dwindle down to the same twaddle as the Morning 
Herald He would endeavour to do justice even to an enemy, and he 
should, therefore, vote against what he thought was a pnvate attack 
under pretence of pubhc virtue, aj^inst a smgle establishment.^ 

J. F. Maguire, Member for Dungarvan, deeply interested in 
Crimean as well as Irish affairs, made a speech which deserves 
quotation. On the adjourned debate (May 11, 1855), on the 
motion for the third reading of the Bill, he said, in the course of a 
long address, that : 

His own feehng with respect to The Times was one of hostility ; he 
had often cursed that journal (laughter) ; he beheved that many Irish 
gentlemen had at different times expressed the strongest feeing of 
opposition to that paper on account of the course it had pursued with 
regard to Ireland ; but he was, nevertheless, bound to say that no 
journal m Europe had ever done more service to the public interest 
than The Times had done. (Hear, hear.) . . . But the whole evil of 
this partial spirit of legislation did not rest there. It was not only saying 
to The Times newspaper, “ because you, by the great efforts you have 
made have placed yourself in the foremost rank we will therefore 
impose an extra tax upon you,” but it was saying to all the other 
London journals, to the Herald, the Post, the Chronicle, the Daily 
News, and the Advertiser, “ if you imitate the activity and energy of 

1 Lowe himself spoke on Apnl 30 against the establishmont of a limit in size for the 
transmission or stampmg of any newspaper. Cf. Hansard, loc, cit,, 2022. 

2 Hansard, Third Senes, Vol CXXXVH, c 1147, March 26, 1855. 

3 Hansard, c. 2034, April 30, 1855. 
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The Times and raise as much capital and mcrease your circulation 
to the same extent as that journal, and, if in consequence you are 
obliged to extend your space and mcrease your bulk, the moment you 
do so you must submit to be additionally taxed.” A more unfair or 
unjust principle he could not conceive, and he leally could not imder- 
stand how such a principle could be acted upon by the right hon. and 
hon, gentlemen opposite (Mr M. Gibson and Mr. Bright) who were 
the professed advocates of the utmost freedom in all commercial 
transactions. . . . But why this hostihty to The Times ’I The truth 
was, that The Times newspapei from its boldness, its vigour, and some 
said, Its audacity, was marked out as an object of indignation by all 
classes in that house ... He believed that The Times had done more 
towards the salvation of the Biitish army m the Crimea than any 
Government could have done (Hear, hear ) It had shown how much 
that army had suffered, and how men filling public offices were incom- 
petent to discharge the duties required of them It had done more — ^it 
had evoked the strongest manifestation of public sympathy for those 
men who had shown themselves greater heroes in the hour of suffering 
and of patient endurance than in the hour of the bloodiest conflict 
If nie Times had only done that, it ought to have been treated 
with hberahty, and m a spirit of generosity, rathei than have been 
made an exception in a fiscal arrangement by which it became subjected 
to an extra and unjust tax. 

There can be no doubt that Maguire correctly divined the 
motives of at least a section of the support forthcoming for this 
Bill. The new postal rate was unquestionably another instance 
of cunning political discrimination exactly comparable with the 
“ superficial inches ” scheme with which the Whigs had in the 
“ war ” of 1836 sought to favour their smaller sized journals at 
the expense of the largest paper. The Times, stirred (May 14, 
1855) to a leadmg article nearly two columns long, determined 
to “ tell the British pubhc once more how they have dealt with 
the Paper which they have abused the most, found right the 
oftenest and now all but universally take in.” It accused the 
country of ingratitude and warned readers that they expected 
too much for fiv^ience. There followed statements that for many 
years the paper had itself paid the Supplement tax, and that the 
advertisement Supplement barely paid its expenses, that not a 
few daily issues were financial losses, so great was the mass of 
news that readers looked for in The Times, Yet the paper was to 
be further victimized by being charged according to weight, 
“ Every Englishman, as he spreads our broadsheet on his breakfast 
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table, or divides it among his friends, feels a momenta! y pride at the 
marvel that one mght has brought forth,” but, observed The Times 
with some bitterness, “ he can sit still with the knowledge that the 
achievement which dehghts his eyes, which beguiles his cares, and 
assists his busmess, is unprofitable for that day to its proprietors, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has swept off the whole 
profit and imposed a rumous fine for the crime of giving the 
British pubhc as much as possible for their money. . . . Every- 
body expects The Times to report everything, and everything in 
full.” The paper scorned the “ pretence ” that the new rate was 
required by its size and weight, and demanded the postage paid 
by the Standard^ the Herald, and the rest. It seemed reasonable 
enough to allow the transmission of 4oz for a penny, until it was 
reahzed that the average weight of The Times was generally 5oz. 
and often 6oz The Times warned its large constituency of country 
readers that their paper would cost them a halfpenny more than 
the others. It pointed out the true reason for this difference 
created by the Post Office. “ We deny,” wrote The Times, 

that this is a postal question, and we denounce the hypocrisy with 
which it has been so treated. Nor is it now a financial question, as 
Government has given up all idea of a revenue from newspapers as 
such. It IS neither of these things. But it is a pubhc question. The 
pubhc expects an unlimited supply of our journal, large enough to 
contain all the news of the day, and all the advertisements sent to us ; 
and, under the law now before Parhament, it is not impossible that we 
may be compelled to raise our pnce above that of other papers, for the 
postal part of the circulation. But it is not only a pubhc question, it 
is a pohtical one. We well know, and everybody knows, that our just 
claim to pass as a newspaper at the same charge as other newspapers 
would never have been disregarded but for our honest exposures of 
favouritism, incapacity, and inertness in the conduct of the war, and 
our evident deterimnation to be bound to no party. We know, too, 
that there are men in the House of Commons who aie opposed not only 
to us, but to any independent and respectable press. We shall never 
descend to the level of a Manchester machine, to report speeches at 
command and spm theories to order For this insubseivienco Delenda 
est Carthago. Well, what if it does come to that ? It will not be the 
first time that troublesome honesty has been cashiered, to be afterwards 
wanted in vain ; or the first time that, in the figure of the fable, ** the 
cock’s shrill clarion ” has been silenced, to the future grief of the 
slumberers. At all events, we have done our duty ; the public acknow- 
ledges it ... . (May 14, 1855.) 
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Opposition, however, was vain ; Aberdeen and other statesmen 
of the first rank silently looked on. Pahnerston naturally made 
no move to assist the paper. The measure was passed and, 
at the end of June, came mto operation. On Monday, July 2, 
1855, The Times was pubhshed for the first time at the puce of 5-id. 
stamped and 4d unstamped, while the rest of the Press came 
out at 5d. stamped and 4d. unstamped. On occasion extra 
large issues of the paper required a postage of 2d The paper 
pressed its subscribers to make every use of the facihties afforded 
by the lailways. Those companies, urged by The Times, had 
organized departments for the carnage of newspapers in smgle 
and m bulk. The hues could do this, as the monopoly of the 
Post Office extended only to the carriage of letters. Stamps, 
prmted by the railway compames, were sold m quantities of 
not less than one pound’s worth to the proprietors of any news- 
paper. The minimum charge for the tiansmission by lail of 
a single paper of unlimited weight was one halfpenny. This 



Figs 11 & 12. The new postage stamps of" The Times" 
Usedjtom July 1, 1855, until September 30, 1870 


made it possible for a country subscriber living near a railway 
station to secure his Times at his station for 4d. plus -id. carnage. 
The railways’ business as newspaper carriers rapidly mcreascd, 
and, of course, at the expense of the Post Office. 

In such circumstances it was predictable that the Post Office 
would lower its rate. The Times, although it correctly forecast 
the ultimate surrender of the Post Office, ignored, among other 
unfavourable factors, the strength of offiaal resistance to a 
lowering of a high postal rate which had the consequence of 
cripphng the circulation of the paper ; was forced, loo, to ignore 
the mutilation of the paper by wholesalers, who brou^t the paper 
within the 4oz, weight by cutting out the pages of advertisements. 
In 1856 a daily average of no fewer than 5,385 were thus passed 
through the post. Mowbray Morris had often objected to this 
mutilation, but, he observed to John Walter : “ The evil itself I 
think is exaggerated. The advertisers alone are concerned in the 
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matter, & it may be presumed from the steady increase in the 
number of advertisements that either they are ignorant of the fact 
of mutilation or they disregard it. If they are ignorant, let them 
remain so ; it is not our ofi&ce to enlighten them. If they know but 
disregard the fact, they probably say to themselves — The Times 
circulates 50,000 copies — 5,000 of these are useless to us — there 
remain 45,000 which are quite enough for our purpose, & our 
advertisements are cheap at the pnce.”i 

In the meantime, Morris, anxious to hghten the paper and so 
qualify for the common transmission rate, vainly pressed paper- 
makers to produce what they had earlier been asked to invent, a 
paper cheaper and lighter than that made from rags. The following 
unfruitful advertisement was inserted m The Times on several 
occasions : 

One thousand pounds reward. The Proprietors of a leading 
Metropolitan Journal offer the above reward to any person who shall 
first succeed in inventing or discovering the means of using a cheap 
substitute for rags in the manufacture of paper — subject to the foUow- 
mg conditions — 1. The matenal must be practically unlimited m 
quantity, & be capable of being converted into pulp of a quahty equal 
to that which is at present used m manufactuimg the best description 
of newspaper, & at a cost, ceteris paribus, not less than ten per cent 
lower. 2. It must be tested, approved, & adopted by three commercial 
manufacturers of paper (two of them to be named by the advertiser) 
whose certificate shall entitle the inventor to payment of the reward. 
3. This offer will be m force only for a period of twelve months from 
the present date. 

In 1858, when, as a result of this failure, The Times and the 
Illustrated London News approached the Post Office with a request 
for the reduction of the postal rate to the railway rate of one half- 
penny for any weight, the Administration refused to do more than 
raise the limit of weight from four to six ounces. The claim made 
by The Times was therefore conceded when it was seen that one 
object of the tax-repeal had been achieved. 

It was then too late to restore The Times to the numerical 
position it had occupied before 1855. Tliree years had been 
sufficient to change the trade situation entirely. Vital changes 
had taken place in this short period and the restoration of postal 

1 Morns to John Wdltci, October 30, 1856. (P H S Papers, M. 6/257 ) 1 he adverUsera’ 
compkinl liad been mode as early as 1849, and Morris had then found rt impossible to 
compel agents to forwaid the Supplement The abandonment in 1853 (see above, p 197) 
of the separate sheet of advertisements was made advisable by persistent destruction in 
quantity Ihe paper was again rearranged to prevent mutilation in 1863, For more 
about advertising see Chapter XVn, “ Pnee Threepence.” 
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equality in 1858 was of slight consequence, more especially as 
the railway rate had already gone some way towards equalizmg 
their position. The real mattei was the nse of the provmcial Press 
Thus the second war with The Times did not leave Prmtmg House 
Squaie victonous. The postal discrimination had, mdeed, served 
the turn of the Radicals ; for, largely owmg to it, the newspaper 
trade was for the future a totally different business from what 
it had been m 1855. The high postage of The Times had helped 
the provincial daily Press when it was most needed. Reduction 
first m 1858 and later in 1870, when registeied newspapers of any 
bulk were allowed to go for •^., could haidly assist the old journal 
against the established new ones. Yet the mighty, the vast, the 



Fig, 13. Postage stamp used from October 1, 1870, to October 20, 1911, 
as a consequence of the establishment of the newspapei and book post, which 
allowed registered newspapers of any bulk to go for ^d. 


hitherto ubiquitous Times could never be pulled down from its 
dominant position simply by putting a halfpenny on its postage. 
Unluckily for Printing House Square, the successes of the Radicals 
were not limited to this mere postal victory, which, after all, only 
hampered The Times in the country. The Act of 1 855 was destined 
to be followed by further consequences, some designed and others 
certainly not designed or desired by Cobden and his fellow- 
abolitionists, who for twenty-fi^ve years had never tired of crying 
“ monopoly ” where there was none. On a score of occasions 
The Times pointed out that it did not own a “monopoly,” 
or anything like it. “ Our monopoly ” (the paper, for instance, 
said on January 11, 1850), “ is the monopoly of Barclay 
and Perkins’ porter, of Twining’s tea, of Mr. Cobden’s 
agitation, and of Fortnum and Mason’s hams. It is the 
monopoly of nothing but the first place, won by fair fighting 
and held against all comers on tbe same terms,” But 
“monopoly” was too convenient a slogan in the age of 
free trade to be sacrificed, and The Times was forced to meet 
not only a new “jfree” Press in Liverpool, Manchester and 
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Birmingham, but the competition of a “ new journalism ” in 
London Incidentally, certain pohtical consequences followed, 
which the paper faced with a staff suddenly depiived of one of its 
most active members : “ II Pomposo ” resigned m the same 
critical year 


THE IMPRESSED PRICE OF THE TIMES 
1785-1855 


DATE AND PRICE 


NEWSPAPER STAMP 

1785 

January 1 

2id. 

Hd [from 17801 

>> 

Apiil 1 

3d. 

lid. 

1789 

August 2 

4d 

2d. 

1794 

April 21 

4id. 

2id. 

mi 

Tuly 10 

6d 

3id. 

1809 

May 22 . 

6}d. 

3i<i 

1815 

September 1 

7d. 

4d. 

1836 

September 15 

5d. 

Id. Extra id. for Supplement 

1855 

July 2 

4d. 

Abolished m favour of a 

1 And post free 

5id 

postage fee based upon 
weight 
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IL POMPOSO 

T he close connexion existing during the 1830’s and 1840’s 
between Printing House Square and the Privy Council 
Office, of all departments the one most intimately concerned 
with the day-to-day machinery of Government, provides a 
story as remarkable in the history of The Times as it is m the 
history of the Civil Service. Himself Clerk of Appeals to the 
Privy Council, Henry Reeve was introduced on May 15, 1840, 
to Barnes by the Clerk to the Council, Charles Greville. He 
started to wnte for The Times m July, 1840, his fiist leading 
article being published on the last day of that month. 

Greville, who was the connecting link between Reeve and 
The TimeSj exercised a great influence over Reeve’s life both 
politically and socially. He was one of the first people, movmg 
in society and familiar with the innermost secrets of politics, 
to appreciate the full possibihlies of influencing the Press and 
the satisfaction to be derived from that influence. He contributed 
only one leading article to The Times and a few anonymous 
letters ; but he cannot fairly be judged by his output. He said of 
himself that he was “ too little in the habit of composition ” and 
“ too deficient m convictions ” to write a good article. But he did 
influence, advise and in some instances restrain Barnes and — ^to 
an even greater extent— Delane. For example, the articles in the 
early days of the troubles with France over the Spanish Marriages 
were “ such as I advised.” He described the influence he had 
over The Times as “amusing and agreeable enough,” adding 
that he had never tried to make use of it for any but “ good and 
honourable ends.” It was with those ends in view that he 
introduced to Bames his youthful colleague at the Council 
Office— Henry Reeve. He wrote long afterwards to the latter 
that he had looked to him to give to The Times “ a higher tone 
and on great occasions to render it an instrument of pubHc good.” 
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Unlike Greville, Reeve had no aristocratic family m the 
background. Almost alone of his colleagues he had no connexion 
with Oxford or Cambndge. He belonged to a family, Non- 
conformist and sturdily independent, which had httle m common 
with the pohte, ecclesiastical tradition of those places of learning. 
His father was a doctor with hterary tastes who contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review in its early days, was one of the founders 
of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal and counted 
Brougham, Sydney Smith and Jeffrey among his friends Dr 
Reeve married the elder daughter of the Taylors of Norwich, 
who were prominent intellectual figures in Whig and Umtarian 
circles. In 1814, when Reeve was a year old, his father died leaving 
his widow, with a slender income, to bring up their only surviving 
child. 

Throughout life Reeve was a fortunate man, and it may be 
felt that bemg taught to read by the learned Mrs. Barbauld was 
one of the earliest examples of that good fortune. Thus grounded, 
he passed into Norwich Grammar School. When he was 15 he 
went to Geneva for three years as a student of Belles Lettres, 
making friends with foreigners of all nalionahties and laying 
the foundations of his knowledge of foreign politics. He returned 
to England to read for the Bar and to write for the Press. One 
of the most important and valuable connexions of Reeve’s life 
was his aunt Sarah Taylor, who had mamed John Austin, the 
jurist. In 1835 Austin sent him over to Pans to collect material 
on corporal punishment in France. Here, through Austin’s 
introductions, he made friends with many distinguished French- 
men, including de Tocqueville, and on his return to London he 
translated his Democratic en Amdrique. Reeve gained by his 
profound knowledge of French politics and of the French 
character, which, in later life, he attributed to his intimacy with 
“ the pure and subtle intellect of de Tocqueville.” 

In England, thanks chiefly to the Austins, he was welcomed 
in London literary circles and was on friendly terms with the 
Bullers, the Grotes, the Sterlingsi and the Carlyles, but most 
important of aU was his introduction to the third Lord Lansdowne 
by Mrs, Austin. At the time of Lord Lansdowne’s death Reeve 
wrote, “I owe to his kindness almost any distinction and 

1 Reeve’s dury for 1831 records that ** one of xny first friends in London was old 
Edward Sterling of 77te Times I dined at South Place [the Sterling residence] with Lord 
Plunket, Col. Haso, Sir H. l^Iis, etc. John and Anthony Sterling were his sons.” 
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advantage I have enjoyed in life.”i It was not an exaggeration. 
Not only was the young man a frequent visitor at Bowood, 
meeting there such men as Tom Moore, Luttrell ^nd Eastlake, 
but in November, 1837, Lansdowne, who was Lord President 
of the Council in Melbourne’s Government, olfeied him the 
Clerkship of Appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which he accepted.2 

No wnter on The Times ever had a larger share m influencmg its 
policy than had Reeve During the 1840’s his control over the 
foreign leading articles and his reputation m the outside world 
weie hardly less than those enjoyed by Delane. Nothing, perhaps, 
better illustiates this than the famous article he wrote on the visit 
to London of the de jure King of France, tlie Due de Bordeaux. 
In mocking language he described how “ The white flag may be 
hoisted with perfect impunity at No. 35, Belgrave Square; 
Pimlico may be beset by a phalanx of Armorican Gentlemen : 
the west end of the town may be startled from its propriety by 
a host of long-bearded Gauls.”3 Shortly afterwards Reeve was 
in Paris and was presented to Louis Philippe, who, in reference 
to this article, said, *‘I regret, Mr. Reeve, that I cannot more 
fully express in this place the obligation which I feel for the service 
you have done us.”4 GreviUe confided to his diary that it was 
astoundmg that Reeve with “ his humble position, his obscunty, 
his apparent nothingness ” should have achieved this remarkable 
power. But if Reeve’s origins were humble, he had an almost 
uncanny knack of winmng the friendship and confidence of those 
in the highest walks of life. Six months before he joined The Times 
he wrote to his mother, “It is strange that at 26 I should find 
myself on terms of acquaintance with the whole Cabinet except 
Lord Melbourne and Baring,” An extract from his diary for the 
same year shows that prominent Whig statesmen were not his only 
distinguished friends. “ On the 27th March [18401dined with Prince 
Louis Napoleon in Carlton Gardens with D’Orsay, Sir Robert 
Wilson and Lord Fitzharris. M. Guizot arrived in April as 
Ambassador . . . dined at Hertford House — the acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship.” But Reeve was no mere politician, 

* Letter from Reeve to Lord Lansdovme’s son, m the family papom at Bowood. 

2 Reeve was appointed Clerk of Appeals w November, 1837. He was promoted to the 
Registrarship of the Council m 1843, from which ho resigned in 1887 After Charles 
Greville's resignation as Qerk to the Council in 1860 it was goneially expailed that 
Reeve would succeed hun, but Sir Arthur Helps was appomted owing to the inlluonco of 
Uio Queen and the Piinco Consort 

3 The Times, Deewnber 7, 1847. 

^ Greville Memcits, December 13, 1847 








THE REGAL MANNER 


still less a collector of fashionable acquaintances His interests 
were broad ; his mind was spacious. He was keenly interested 
in music, as is shown by las diary in the year alieady quoted : 
“ Our musical parties were very biiUiant ; we had Listz (sic), 
the Battas, Olebull, Moschelles (sic), Benedict. On 6th June M. 
Guizot and the Richardsonsi came. Liszt and Batta played their 
great Beethoven sonata ‘ en doublant les passages" His diary 
also reveals that he had genuine artistic appreciation and that 
he had visited almost all the famous art galleries of Europe. 
The account in The Times of the Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
for 1850 was from his pen. This was the first occasion on which 
the Press was admitted to the private view. His critique displays 
a trained if unoriginal understanding of the prmciples of painting 
and, as might be expected from him, bold praise and emphatic 
condemnation. 

In appearance Reeve was tall and handsome, though in middle 
life he became very stout and weighed eighteen stone. He had 
a ponderous, courtly manner with something of the ancien 
rigime about it and was inchned to be overbearing, especially 
to those he considered his inferiors. On occasions he was no 
doubt intolerably sententious and pompous. His reflections after 
watching the printing of The Times are typical of this side to 
his character. “ It gave me -he solemnly entered in his diary — 
“ a strange and almost exciting sensation, for by this instrument 
my own thoughts and opinions are propagated and diifused 
over the habitable earth, with a power that seems at times 
irresistible.”2 

A mocking nickname is a handicap in a man’s life story ; 
it is not surprising that Reeve was soon known among Us 
colleagues as // Pomposo Yet to those whom he liked in the office 
he could prove a loyal and faithful friend, witness his 
attempt to influence Prince Albert, as Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, to appoint Woodham to the Chair of Modem 
History. That this was not ineffective is shown by the Prince’s 
letter to Macaulay asking for his opinion of Woodham.3 His 
relations with Delano were friendly to the end, in spite of the 
stormy patch in 1855. During the disturbances in the office in 

1 Reeve mamed Miss Hope Richardson ra 1841, by whom he had an only child, Hope, 
who married m 1886 Thomas Ogilvie, of Chesters Reeve’s first wife died in 1842, and he 
mamod secondly, m 1851, Miss Christine Goilop. 

^ Laughton, Lp 301. 

3 See Chapter VL “ Delane’s Staff,” p. 129. 
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1847, when Delane’s position was in some jeopardy, Reeve wrote 
him an affectionate letter assuring him that “ If anythmg should 
happen, I need hardly say that all my own influence and that of 
my friends shall be exerted to make you some compensation.”! 

It would be impossible to deny that Reeve was a difficult 
colleague and that the nickname of II Pomposo was masterly 
in its apphcation. Yet these facts should not now be lemembered 
to the exclusion of the great services he rendered to The Times 
He was a man of principle and conviction. With his powerful 
friends, his vigorous opinions, his knowledge of foreign sentiment, 
his facility with the Fiench and German languages, 2 and his easy 
flowmg style, he was one of the most valuable recruits ever 
admitted to the ranks of Punting House Square Indeed the 
worth of Reeve’s knowledge and influence to the papei dunng 
the early years of Delane’s Editorship cannot be too highly 
estimated. 

The most important connexion to Reeve, as a journalist, was 
his relationship with Lord Clarendon, to whom Grcville appears 
to have introduced him in 1842.3 Two years later, m November, 
1844, Reeve paid his first visit to Clarendon’s residence, the Grove, 
and it was not long before the Minister was writing him regular 
and detailed letters upon affairs. This correspondence gave Reeve 
a unique position m journalism, since he became an impoitant 
channel for news as well as a valued exponent of views. Thus he 
secured a status of considerable though ill-defined independence 
m his relations with The Times. Reeve, though caicful to indicate 
that he could not insert ai tides in the paper on his own authonty, 
seldom disappointed Clarendon’s wishes. Not only did Clarendon 
instruct him what to write, but he sometimes addressed Reeve 
almost as if the latter were editor of the paper.4 Reeve’s position 
with regard to Clarendon, especially when the latter became 
Foreign Secretary, natuially tended to give him a false idea 

ip.ns Papers, D 2/49. 

2 “ He was one of the vciy few Englishmen who spoKo Ftcnch almost like a native, and 
he wrote and thought m Gorman so naturally that lor ycats ho was a regular contiibutor 
to Piussian and Bavarian papers and periodicals*’ (Reeve’s obiluaiy lu The Times, 
October 22, 1895.) 

3 On J.muary 16, 1843, Clarendon wrote to Grcville : “ Reeve takes such an interest in 
Spam & his views aie so able & correct about that country that 1 thought ho mJ^t like to 
know the intelligence that has reached mo as I believe il to be authenuc ” (Qarendon 
Papers.) 

For example *' I hoar that a Treaty of Utrecht Pamphlet which has just appeared is 
attributed by you to Wm. Heivey Whclhci it be bis oi not, pray have the goodness to 
take care that no allusion to him is made m 37w TV/nei ” (January 28, 1847) , and ' “ Pray 
take care that the news is from ‘ oui own corrospl.’ at Vienna.” (December 18, 1853.) 
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of his authority in Printing House Square — even when Delane 
was present, though the Editor had his own ministerial 
connexions, and far more so when Dasent, who had none, was m 
control. 

This independence, emphasized by an overbearing manner, 
was made much the more senous because he was essentially a 
paitisan In the early years of his work for The Times Reeve’s 
pro-French views and his sympathy with Guizot roughly coincided 
with the pohcy of the Foreign Office, as represented by Lord 
Aberdeen, and with the opimons of Delane. But after Abeideen’s 
departure from the Foreign Office in 1846 matters did not go 
so smoothly. One cause of disharmony was that Claiendon 
and Aberdeen, though geneially m agreement despite their 
difference of party, did not always advocate the same pohcy. 
In 1850, for example, Clarendon regretted, m a letter to Reeve, 
“ the warmth with which [The Tunes] takes up Russian views 
& abets the pohcy of that restless & ambitious autocrat ” For 
this, and for other reasons, the history of Reeve’s last seven 
yeais in Prmtmg House Square is the history of a series of what 
Delane once called “ scrapes,” culminating in Reeve’s final 
breach with the paper in 1855. 

The first “ scrape ” was with Palmerston. Reeve’s relentless 
hostility towards this statesman had the Editor’s complete support, 
though the personal note of sustained ferocity was Reeve’s own 
contribution. Insistence on “ style ” was an ever-handy weapon 
for use against pohtical opponents. The man may be recognized 
in his denunciation of Palmerston’s writings, which he described 
as “ Dickens stuff ” An instance may be made of a leading article 
in which he greeted the publication of dispatches about ihe Spamsh 
marriages with this comment : 

If we were called upon, m the exercise of the ordinary functions of 
literary criticism, to pass a judgment on the style and ment of the 
English despatches in this collection, we should complain that they are 
large without being vigorous, hasty without being energetic, coarse and 
inelegant without being strong. (January 14, 1847.) 

The abuse of Palmerston, especially when it was personal, 
created difficulties which were embarrassing to the paper, and 
in the end still more so to Reeve himself. Further trouble was 
caused by the reactionary tone with which Reeve met the 
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Revolutions of 1848 ; in this instance, again, he was up to a point 
in haimony with the pohcy of the paper, and Delane was 
concerned more to curb his expression than drastically to alter 
his attitude. It is true that both the Editoi and John Walter 
feared that his bias and emphasis might offend pubhc opinion, 
of which The Times was ever watchful ; it was Reeve’s characteristic 
resentment of the least lestraint which tended to magnify shght 
discords mto serious differences. 

Personal sympathies led to anothei “ scrape.” It was natural 
that Reeve, a warm admirer of the Orleans dynasty and on terms 
of friendship with some members of that house — ^particularly 
the Due d’Aumale — should have viewed Napoleon with the same 
feehngs of disgust as did his illustrious friends, to whom he was 
simply the usurper of their throne and the confiscator of their 
property. 

The criticisms in The Times with which Reeve greeted Louis 
Napoleon’s rise to power had the full support of both Walter 
and Delane, who upheld him in the difficulties that followed. 
A certain nervousness, however, showed itself when Reeve burst 
out again at Napoleon’s proclamation as Emperor at the end 
of 1852. In a leading article of January 3, 1853, reviewing the 
events of 1852, Reeve wrote: 

By slow and stealthy stops he pursued his course to the throne. 
Every channel of public information was stopped or tampeied with. 
Every aitilice of stage decoration was used on seveial occasions . . . 
even a mock infernal machine and a sham plot were got up. 

Moreover, the article contained an allusion to “ the piodigalities 
of a licentious couit ” This article was followed by an angry 
outburst in the official Moniteiir attacking the English Press and 
The Times in particular. On January 18, when Reeve was confined 
to his house with the gout, ho received a call from John Walter 
and Delane, who, according to Reeve, were “ somewhat disturbed ” 
by the attack in the MoniteurA Reeve was able to show that the 
Moniteur had ascribed to The Times many phrases that were never 
printed and that the article was alleged to have appeared on 
January 2, which was a Sunday. That Proprietor and Editor 
should call together on the leader-writer may be indicative of 
his importance, but above all it is indicative of the nervousness 

1 Lauchlon, T, p. 275. 
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of Walter and Delane at Reeve’s independence, at his fieice 
animosities and slashmg invective. 

This misgivmg was to show itself twice again before the year 
1853 was out. The first occasion was in the summer, when rela- 
tions between England and Russia became threatening On July 8 
Reeve wrote the first leading article — obviously inspired by 
Clarendon and designed to prepare the country for war as a 
result of the Russian occupation of the Principalities. This was 
immediately followed by another leading article from Woodham 
wammg the country agamst hghtheartedly entering on a war. 
Accordmg to GreviUe tins so annoyed Reeve that he asked to be 
excused from writing on the Eastern question any more “ and 
proposed to resign the management of the question to somebody 
else.” There are, unluckily, no letters bearing on this dispute 
in the archives of The Times, but it shows how strained Reeve’s 
relations weie with the conductois of the paper, particularly 
when, as m this case, he was reproducing the Foreign Office 
pomt of view. The episode also helps to explain the more serious 
dispute at the end of the year. 

For his holiday in 1853, which began in the middle of September, 
Reeve decided to go to Constantinople to form a first-hand 
opinion on events which even then seemed to be omens of war. 
On his way through Paris on September 14 he visited, according 
to invariable custom, Madame de Lieven, and meeting Guizot 
there discussed with them the Eastern question. Four days 
later the Journal des D4bats announced that “ M. Reeves ” was 
on a diplomatic mission from the English Government to Lord 
Stratford de Redclilfe, and followed this up shortly afterwards 
by referring to Reeve’s connexion with The Times. This naturally 
caused a flutter in Piinting House Square, but Reeve, blissfully 
unconscious of impending trouble, sailed for the East in high 
spirits because the captain of his French ship referred to Louis 
Napoleon as “a serpent.” Arriving in Constantinople, he called 
upon Stratford at Therapia. Mrs. Reeve recorded in her diary 
that 

the Elchi received Henry most kindly, in spite of the reports so absurdly 
invented by the French papers ; and when Henry protested that he had 
no political position or influence, his Lordship said, “There arc 
various kinds of influence; one may meet Junius at a table d'hSte 
now-a-days ’’—not a bad bit of flattery. 
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For a week Reeve stayed in Constantinople and Therapia, dining 
with the Ambassador on each of the three nights of his visit to the 
latter place. On October 9 Stratford, “ m great agitation about 
calling up the fleet,” kept him there “ half the night.”i Reeve 
then went on to Athens and returned via Vienna and Paris. In 
commenting on the paragraphs which had appeared in the French 
papers in September, Reeve said . “ There was not one syllable 
of truth m the story of my mission.”2 That was doubtless true, 
but even so his journey could not be compared with the holiday 
jaunt of a private mdividual. His knowledge of Enghsh policy, 
his mtimacy with the Foreign Secretary and other influential 
members of the Cabinet, and his well-known connexion with 
The Times surrounded him with an importance from which he 
could not escape. They explained, if they did not justify, the 
comments in the French Press. Reeve hmself says that those 
articles in the French Press “gave rise to infinite comments 
about my journey all over Europe and proved very disagreeable.” 

The competitors of The Times in England were not slow to 
seize their advantage. The Daily News, offended by the “ Spanish 
dignity ” of the Aberdeen Ministry, took the opportunity to 
attack both The Times and its relations with the Government. 
The announcement in the Journal des Dibats, “ difficult to 
disbelieve ” since the account was so cncumstantial and the 
journal “notorious for its caution,” enabled the Daily News 
to pomt out that the activities of the British Government could 
only be learnt from a foreign paper. Despite a demal in the 
Globe, the News would not disbelieve the story about Reeve, 
and, on September 24, printed a letter signed “ M.P.,” which, 
after condemning the “ servile maimer ” m which the information 
of the Foreign Office has always been placed by Lord Aberdeen 
at the exclusive disposal of The Times, went on to discuss “ Mr. 
Reeves.” “ Most of his friends,” it declared, “ find m the articles 
on foreign policy, which appear in The Times, a wonderful 
resemblance to his very wordy and vicious style, as well as a very 
accurate copy of his perverted opinions, in which no one discovers 

1 Writing to Clarendon after Reeve’s visit, Stratford thanked him heartily for giving 
him tile opportumty of makmg Reeve’s acquaintance. The Ambassador added “ if ho 
learnt something from me in Eastern matters I was more than repaid by his acquaintance 
with other objects of interest, and by his agreeable talent of conversmg on all that is to 
be found within the range of pohtical and social life in these days of variety and moment ” 
(October 10, 1853 ; Clarendon Papers) 

2 In a letter thanking Lord Stratfoid for his hospitality Reeve wrote that the most 
valuable result of his journey was “ the opportumty it afforded me of viewing the scene 
of these impending events by the light of your expenence and sagacity.” (Stiatford 
Papers, PRO, F.O 352/39.) 
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eithei candour or patriotism ” These facts should enable the 
public to assess at their tiue value “ the cunning and violent 
effusions of a despotically-inclined newspaper, and put some 
restraint on the proceedings of men who have no scruple m 
sacrificing the honour and interest of their countiy, if they can 
serve a despot or advance a party ” 

Delane was naturally scandalized by Reeve’s indiscretion On 
September 30 he wrote to Dasent * “ No news of Lowe yet, nor of 
Reeve. Of the latter I don’t want to hear, I am still so angry at his 
folly which IS being contmually lepioduced in the Daily News, 
etc.” No action was taken for several weeks, during which Delane 
discussed the position with Waltei, and equally naturally with 
Woodham, upon whom would fall the brunt of the work should 
Reeve’s pen be no longer called upon to deal with the Eastern 
question Woodham wrote a shrewd comment on the position 

[November 3, 1853] . . I think, if you shut him out from his 
subject he may, not without some reason, be a little offended ; & 1 
think you would lose more by offending him, than you would gain by 
substituting my articles for his on this paiticular topic. Very likely 
I may be better able to manage a pohtico-historical subject of large 
dimensions than he — ^mdecd all things considered it would be odd if 
I weren’t. It seems plain I have improved upon him in this paiticular 
question, & it is also plain that the paper should make the most of all 
improvement But he has had the foreign work so long, & will naturally, 
after his pilgiimage to the very Places & his “conferences with 
Metteinich & Buol (1 ') *’ be so expecting to resume his wand, that 
I humbly think you would, looking broadly at the paper’s interest, 
do more harm than good by offending him. 

What Delane wrote to Reeve, when the latter returned, has not 
survived, but it is clear that he must have explained that he meant 
to take the Eastern question out of Reeve’s hands, leaving him 
with power to wiite on other matleis of foreign policy. Reeve 
replied on November 8, 1853 : 

Nobody can have laboured more than I have done for more than 
13 yeais to merge my individuality in the fame and influence of the 
paper and to shun the notoriety which has unfortunately and against 
my wishes attached itself to my late movements, nor have I ever sought 
to identify [myself] with my contributions, or pursued any obj'ect but 
the legitimate authority and influence of the paper. 

But I strongly feel the impossibility, of dividing, especially on a 
question of universal importance, the foreign department of the paper 
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and It must be conducted by the systematic influence and compre- 
hension of one writer, if it is to retain the impoitance which the subject 
deserves. The position m which I am placed by the observations you 
make on my present connection with the paper leaves me therefore no 
alternative but to withdraw altogether for the present from its columns. 
If at any future penod you should think it expedient to replace me in 
the position I occupied pievious to the 14th September I shall readily 
acquiesce m such an arrangement, but after the consideiable pait 1 
have taken m the affairs of the paper for so many years, I do not think 
it would be conducive to your interests oi to my own materially to alter 
that position, which has always been extremely agreeable to me I hope 
however that this interruption of my connections with the paper may 
prove only temporary. I have consulted Mr. Greville on this point and 
showed him your note, and I find that he entirely concurs in my opinion 
that this is the only course I can take under the circumstances. 

I will not conclude however without a very sinceie assurance that 
our altered position in no degree affects my regard and friendship, now 
of long standing, for yourself. 

Reeve next day wrote to Walter to explain why he was with- 
drawing from the paper, and added ' 

[November 9, 18531 , . . Delane says my name has been of late 
too much bruited abroad in connexion with the paper. If that is so, 
it is by no act of mine, but m entire opposition to my own wishes, for 
I suffer by it far more than the paper can do. But filling as I do a pubhc 
position in the government and havmg a wide social acquaintance it 
has happened without any fault of mine that I have been more talked 
about ^an I desured or deserved to be. In this respect I differ 
unfortunately from some of the other contributors, who aie not m 
public hfe at all, but it appears to me that I am m piecisely the same 
predicament as our friend Lowe. 

A letter from Mowbray Morris to Delane deals with the 
situation ftom the paper’s poml of view. He wiote on 
November 11 : 

I return Reeve’s letters. They are very gentlemanlike and just 
amount to this— I will be all or nothmg. ... I have always thought 
that Reeve had it too much his own way. Whether from weakness of 
judgment or caprice, or bemg too easily led by his great friends, he has 
got the paper into more scrapes than might have sufiiced to effect 
his retirement long ago. No doubt he would be a great loss. He is a 
persuasive wnter and has the knack of putting his arguments so that 
every one can comprehend them. In this respect he is far superior to 
Woodham, who is often crabbed, and not infrequently wntes like a 
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pedagogue. But I don’t think we are in any danger of losing him. It 
IS not improbable he has counted upon our giving in, and he very 
naturally wishes to find himself in the advantageous position of the 
lady whose lover could neithei live with her nor without her. My 
advice then is — stick to your first note — ^Try, if you please, to induce 
him to change his mmd and write upon othei topics. If he is firm, be 
you the same. 

It would seem that both Reeve and Greville imagined that 
there was some other reason than the publicity attaching to 
Reeve’s movements for Delane’s attempt to supersede him in the 
writing of articles on the Eastern question. But the letters fiom 
Delane and Morris already quoted make it clear that this was 
the only reason Some of the further letters in this dispute aie 
unluckily missing, but Reeve eventually withdrew his resignation, 
perhaps when he appreciated that the reason given to him for 
Delane’s action was the only one This quarrel ended in a victory 
for Printing House Square, and on November 16, 1853, Walter 
wrote triumphantly to Delane “ We have now got the vantage 
ground m our possession, and ought to have no difficulty in 
maintaining it.” 

They did not, however, keep the vantage giound very long. 
By the summer of 1854 Reeve was writing again on Eastern 
affairs, and in September Walter wrote to Reeve strongly 
criticizing the policy of Austria He told Dasent what he had 
said to Reeve and then went on : “I hope this may produce some 
effect upon his Excellency, who evidently finds it very hard to 
say one syllable against his beloved Austrians.”! 

With these uneasy relations subsisting between the conductors 
of the paper and Reeve, the crucial year 1855 opened. Reeve, 
who had been acting editor since February, was, in tlie summer of 
that year, appointed editor of the Edinbutgh Review and made the 
chaiacteristic comment in his diary: “The appointment was 
wholly unsolicited by me (as everything I have ever held is and 
has been).” During this summer he must have been working at 
high pressure, with his day occupied at the Council Office, his 
evemngs devoted to writing for The Times, and such spare 
moments as he could fit in given to the editing of one of the most 
influential quarterlies. Longman, the publisher of the Edinburgh, 
was anxious that Reeve should sever his connexion with Printing 
House Square, but Reeve noted in his diary: “it would be 

lPH.S.D.5/95. 
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unhandsome to my old friends at The Times to retire from the 
journal in the present state of affairs.” He apparently told Delane 
that he did not intend to hold the two hteiary ofiGices permanently 
Reeve possessed one fatal quahty in any dianst, a tendency to blur 
the truth when writing about himself It is — ^to say the least — 
very questionable if, in fact, he had any mtenUon to leave The 
Times when Longman attempted to make that a condition of his 
takmg the editorship of the Review, for he rephed that he would 
declme the editorship on such terms It is most improbable that 
he would have risked losing the editorship if he intended to stay 
with The Times only for a few months The importance of Reeve’s 
appointment at this particular tune hes in the added power it 
gave him at a critical moment in his relations with The Times 
and m increasing his independence of what Delane once called 
“ our haid cash.” 

In September Delane went off for his hohday, leaving Dasent 
in control The relations between Reeve and Dasent were never 
cordial. Though Reeve perhaps never went so far as Greville, 
who dubbed Dasent “a peit, pragmatical little Quiz,”i he 
certainly regarded him with contempt. On his side Dasent must 
have frequently writhed under Reeve’s lordly patronage An 
instance of his feelings towards Reeve is to be found m an 
endorsement of a letter from Reeve to Delano, dated December 11, 
1853 : ” AU wrong as usual. G.W D.” According to Reeve 
Delane went off in September, 1855, “ expecting me to control 
the foreign policy and the wai articles ”2 The moment the 
Editor’s back was turned Reeve became more than usually 
aggressive. On September 21 he wrote to Dasent protesting 
against an article on Naples which had been published that 
morning. He wiote : I never remember such trash to have 
been pubhshed in the paper. ... If you wish me to remain in 
town and to retain the foreign department of the paper in 
Delane’s absence, I must really entreat you to spaie me this sort 
of coadjutor.” Dasent, naturally resentful of such a tone but 
perhaps a trifle over-jealous of his authority, wrote fiercely back : 
“ It is not you, but I who conduct the paper in Delane’s absence, 
and so long as I conduct it you must refrain from injurious 

1 GrevUle Memoirs ^ October 7, 1855 

2 Laoghton, I, 338 Reeve neither controlled nor expected to contro the foreign side 
of the paper when Delano was editing Cf a letter from Lord Clai endon to Lord Aberdeen 
m the privately pnnted Aberdeen conespondence “ Reeve informed me last night that 
ho had obtained permission to write an article in The Times ” (Maich, 1853 ) 
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comments on the labours of others. . . With regard to your 
threat of leaving town, you are welcome to do so as soon as 
you please , but if you go there might be some difficulty in resuming 
your position ” At this date, it may be relevant to remark, 
the contributors to The Times weie expected to preserve their 
anonymity, not only from the outside world but even from one 
anothei. If two of them who weie personal friends met in the 
corridors of Printing House Square, the etiquette of the office 
required that they should pass without recognition. Thus it is 
probable that Reeve really did not know who wrote the article of 
which he disapproved. His wrath was concentiated on Dascnt. 

Uneasily Reeve continued his work On October 3 appeared 
an article on the occasion of the visit of Prince Fredenck of 
Prussia to Balmoral “to improve his acquaintance with the 
Princess Royal ” The article m vitriolic language descnbed the 
close connexion between the Russian and Prussian Courts and 
painted a distressing picture of the probable fate of the Princess 
when revolution should have made her a refugee in the home of 
her fathers and her husband a prisoner of the Muscovite Court. 
The King of Prussia was called “ the degenerate successor of 
Fredenck the Great,” the Prussian royal family were said to be 
connected m the minds of the Piussian people with “foreign 
subiection and national degradation. . . . The days of these 
paltry German dynasties are numbered.” The language was 
violent and, considering the occasion, unseemly. If Reeve had 
up to this point fell uneasy, the Prussian article made him 
positively frightened. He was a Civil servant and his patrons 
were Greville and Clarendon. The former was by now thoroughly 
discontented with The Times, whose “ whole conduct,” he wrote 
in February, 1855, “is a source of great vexation to me.” He had 
vainly lemonstiatcd with Delanc against the attacks upon Xx>rd 
Raglan, and, as he saw it, The Times was the ringleader of a 
revolutionary movement, “ running amuck against the aristocratic 
element of society and of the Constitution.” ^ Clarendon for his 
part informed Reeve on the morning of the Prussian article 
(October 3) that “ evep? condition of treason is fulfilled by some 
of the recent ai tides in Tfie Times,'* while, as for “the article 
of this morning, it will be a dagger in the Queen’s heart.” 
The Queen’s personal suspicion of journalists was as well known 
as Reeve’s connexion with The Times, Certainly Reeve, with a 

1 Greville Memoirs, February 17 and 19, 1853 ; Strachey and Tulford. VH, pp. 1 14-115. 
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career to make m the Privy Council Office, could not afford to 
offend his patrons and associate himself with “ dagger ’’-thrusts 
at his Sovereign. 

Next day (October 4), therefore, he wrote to Dasent with- 
drawmg from the paper, feeling “ it would be dishonourable and 
improper in myself to contnbute to its columns under your 
management.” When Clarendon was mformed of this, he wrote 
to Reeve to express his satisfaction : “ I am not only not surprised 
at the decision you have come to, but as your smcere friend I 
shd. have been very sorry if you had not taken it, for no man 
who has the honor & interests of his country at heart or who has 
the views of a statesman & the feehngs of a gentleman wd. now 
like to be identified, however mdirectly, with such a journal as 
The Times has become.” He added ffiat he could not beheve 
that the Queen attnbuted to Reeve “ even a knowledge of the 
Article on the Prince of Prussia, which must have given them 
so much pain, but I will take care that you stand completely 
Tight in that quarter ” 

Clarendon advised Reeve to ” explain fully to Mr. Walter the 
motives of your decision & let him know the opinion of nght- 
minded En^shmen upon the deplorable mischief that The Times 
is doing to England ” When Reeve appealed to Walter, the 
Chief Propnetor asked him to Bear Wood for the week-end and 
reminded him that The Times had in the past been involved in 
serious trouble through Reeve’s articles, but that the Propnetor 
had always borne that “cheerfully through confidence in the 
writer’s judgment and abihty.” But Reeve would not go to Bear 
Wood. Instead he wrote a further letter to Walter, and, not 
foreseeing Walter’s inevitable reaction against the intrusion of 
outsiders, however eminent, into the affairs of the office, enclosed 
Clarendon’s indictment of October 3 and, more tactlessly, sent on 
a letter from Greville, which stated “ the first thing I should do 
would be to advise him (Walter) to remove Dasent from his 
post without scruple or hesitation.”! Reeve himself wrote that he 
was not sorry to be “ reheved from the severe labour I have 
carried on for so many years,” and wound up by entreating 
Walter to put a stop to Dasent’s proceedings “by every 
consideration of the interest of the Paper and of public duty.” 

1 Thinking of the necessities of bis position in the Council OfRce, Reeve seems to have 
(/anted to meet Walter in the presence of his fnend and suponor, GrovUle. Walter was 
Jutrsfi^d and, wilting to Dasent, remarked “As I have never received the slightest 
ittention from that worthy, 1 do not intend to put myself in his way.” 
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To this letter Walter replied more fiimly. He admitted the 
embarrassment and annoyance which must follow for anyone 
known to the public as the writer of the foreign leaders in The 
Times, adding “ That is an inconvenience to which public writers, 
who do not preserve their incognito, must always be exposed.” 

Although Walter stoutly defended his acting editor, it should 
not be overlooked that he wrote to Dasent that he was “ bound to 
confess that the Father [Le., Mozley] to whom I have shewn my 
reply [to Reeve] thinks that the article was indiscreet.” That 
Walter was at this time dissatisfied with Dasent’s capacity to 
conduct the paper is further suggested by the letter, complaining 
of an article on Godolphin Osborne, which he wrote to him a 
few days later : “ I can hardly express to you how much I was 
annoyed and disgusted by it. It was not only vulgar and trashy 
in point of taste but unjust and unhandsome in sentiment.” He 
ended by insisting that personal attacks on private individuals 
must first be submitted to him. That Walter was not pleased 
with the turn of events is to be implied from a sentence in a letter 
from Lord Clarendon to the Queen on October 12 : “ . . . A 
renewal of these scurrilous attacks may be expected, altho Mr. , 
Reeve doubts it and thinks that Mr. Walter must feel their 
impropriety, but the policy of the paper is never to admit that 
it has been in the wrong. . . .”i 

If, beneath the surface the Proprietor was uneasy, no doubts 
appear to have assailed the Editor, who received news of the 
trouble while he was abroad. He wrote savagely to Dasent: 

” [Reeve] just wanted to job the paper to his own purposes, to 
prove to his patrons that he was supreme and to receive their 
pay in flattery and dinners while he was taking ours in hard 
cash.” To Walter, Delane sunmied up the matter thus : 

1 am sorry for it, for I hate anything which impairs that solidariti 
which has lasted so long and been so eminently successful but I do not 

RoyaJArchives (Windsor, 0.39, 65.)., Tliecpmrletepassage reads:' [October 12 , 1855] 
v;:; ‘|;-r - Ld O regrets that he cw oMftin ho Mormation rosipec^^ 

' of Th 0 Times. Mr. Delane the .Chief JEdf tor it appears has heen abroad for some time 
■ "and the' paper is, in the hands of a jor.4 ih^ who, think that insolence displays . 

; jfteirrower and who ^re perffccUy IndifTorent to^its eenaem^ecs eiihcr at home or abroact. 

a very strong letter to h|s rcasoas fpr. . 

in reply approved Mr. R;y,re90lhtlbri'ahH.hofw^ the course tdkm’by hm f 
),:^;p«if;parhcularfy in -the A'^el© iresi^tihg;itoe Ptin^ Of Prussia- 1' ?b that a-renewal pf ■ 
rii®«e‘LScunt'iloU3 att,acltS5ii|iay,, be expe<rteid,’aatho3hff:.Reeve, doubts' tt,?M'thinlcs that ; 
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see how it could have been avoided without giving R that which it 
would have been fatal to concede — ^the unchecked direction of the 
paper’s foreign policy. My chief source of regret is that this disruption 
has been caused by my absence, for the very point on which R & D 
quarrelled is one on which R & I so often differed, on which I have so 
often had to resist the same assumption— that with us it could scarcely 
have been a cause of quarrell. 

In many respects he will be a loss to the paper, for he was always 
full of work and his pompous style, careless & even ungrammatical as 
it often was, had a degree of ponderosity about it which imposed On 
the public and made a little information sound very loud indeed, bpt 
he never felt any real allegiance for the paper or was content that what 
he wrote should contribute only to its reputation. He never served less 
than two masters willingly and the paper was not always the one he 
most esteemed. His devotion to his patrons led him and us into many 
scrapes which would otherwise have been avoided, and we shall at any ' 
rate in future have only our own blunders to regret. 

I rejoice to find that Chenery quite fulfils my anticipations. As a 
writer he will fully equal R and will be free too from a bias which was 
always dragging R into the advocacy of whatever was unpopular & 
un-national. 

The storm rurnbled again later in the month when Reeve^ . 
to regain favour in those quarters which might be estranged by 
his former connexion with The Times, wrote and published an 
article in the Edinburgh Review on the Press. Its censures 
deialt largely with Of the change which had come , 

over the Press in general since the beginning of the nineteenth . 
century Reeve wrote (and it must be apparent that he wai 
thinking primarily of himself) “it has been taken almost 
entirely out of the hands of mere hack-writers — literary 
workmen — ^manufacturers ‘ to order *-r^d has been placed in 
those of men of fixed opinions, of consummate knowledge and 
deliberate purpose, who sought a connexion with it, as others 
sought a seat in Parliament or an office under Government, for , 
the sake of influencing their age and country, of promulgating ' 
their own sentiments, of recommending and enforcing the 4 
principles and measures on which their own hearts were set” ' 
With a certain lack of taste referring specifically to TTic Times^ .fi 
criticized its “ extraordinary and dangerous eminence ” and v 
deplored that its circulation was nearly three times as great 

,iThis was published In tho middle of . October, and. written by Reeve b^pre. 

‘ acttttdly left Printing House Square. * 
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the rest of the London Press put together. Alleging that the 
social position of writers for the Press coloured what they wrote, 
Reeve clearly had Delane in mind. By this reference he called 
down on his own head the full fury of The Times, expressed in a 
leading article on October 19. 

Reeve’s own justification of his withdrawal is to be found in 
a letter he wrote to Lord Clarendon to be shown to the Prince 
Consort. In carefully calculated phrases he strove to regain 
the confidence of those who suspected him of complicity in 
personal attacks. 

I need not tell you that I disapprove and detest the article in The 
Times as much as you can do and indeed so strongly that I feel it 
incumbent on me to take a step on which I should have been glad to 
have consulted you, if you had been in town. 

I have hitherto retained some connection with The Times at great 
personal inconvenience to myself in the hope that I might sometimes 
be able to direct its great power to useful and worthy ends and some- 
times prevent the too frequent abuse of that influence. In this disagree- 
able position I had to ask myself how much evil I was to endure in 
■ order to prevent the occurrence of still greater evil ; and 1 arrived at 
the conclusion that from my strong desire if possible to be of some 
little use to yourself and the country , in the present crisis, this was not 
the time for me to retire. It is clear however that of late, and especially 
since Delane has left town for the continent, that my influence is not 
sufficient to prevent the greatest blunders and mischiefs ; and I think 
thCi tone of the paper has become so objectionable with reference to 
foreign affairs, and that the article .on the young Prince of Prussia on 
Wednesday was such an outrage to Her Majesty that I cannot reconcile 
it to my sense of honour and duty to contribute at all to its columns 
under such management and I have therefore withdrawn. It clearly 
became wrong to lend whatever support and assistance my humble 
abilities could give to a newspaper, when I found that the influence of 
that journal was used by others for the worst purposes r and I do not 
think that you or any of my friends would recommend me to delay 
taking a step which is necessary to my complete disavowal of these 
unjustifiable proceedings. 

Nothing I confess could pain me more from my personal attachment 
: to the Government and from my ojfficial position in the privy Council, ■ 
as well as from the matks of kindness I have, more than once repeived ^ 
from Her Majesty and ftom the Prince than ^at it should for one ' 
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it is that which satisfied me that I cannot at all work v/ith men capable 
of publishing such a production, and be the consequences what they 
may, I belieye you will think that I could not without impropriety have 
acted otherwise than to retire. 

I have always considered that a connection with the Press imposes 
on a writer a moral responsibility of the highest order; and I have 
endeavoured according to my own judgment to act up to that standard, 
but my conscience tells me the moment is come to lay down my pen, 
if I am thrust into a connection with other writers whose names I do 
not know, but whose sentiments are diametrically opposed to my own. 

So Reeve withdrew, and although his withdrawal was a decided 
loss to the paper, few tears were shed in Printing House Square 
at his departure. But from the practical point of view his with- 
drawal was most regrettable. Reeve’s sources of information, 
both at home and abroad, have probably never been rivalled 
by any journalist, and above ah his articles >vere distinguished 
by a great display of knowledge, by virile English and by an 
agreeable, bustling style which made them memorable as well as 
readable. The closing of Reeve’s valuable sources of information 
was, indeed, a serious blow, but from a literary point of view 
Woodham accurately summ^ up the loss in terms which, since 
he was Reeve’s principal rival as foreign leader-writer, can be, 
considered as generous : “ We miss Pomposo. He contributed , 
an element to the paper, which, however nebulous sometimes, was 
ready an element. We miss him . . . whenever the actual 
diplomacy of the day turns up.” 

R^ve, with many inaccuracies and exaggerated claims, 
Commented in his journal on his “secession” from The 
, ^ Times. Unhappily an account of the actual transaction, which 
he s^ms to have written, is not printed hy his biographer, and 
. the manuscript cannot now be traced, but Reeve says : 

This terminated my long connexion with the paper, which began 
in June 1 840 and ended in October 1855 — ^fifteen years and four months. 

I bedeve l wrote in diat time about 2,482 full-paid articles; and recewed 
upwards of 13,000/ for diem ,., . . 

Its circulation rose in fifteen years from about 13,000 when I joined, 

, it, to 62,000 when I left it ; and although I do not take to mysdf ahy: 

' peculiar share in this result, for mahy other contributors wrote as well ' 
asvl did,-yet I doubt whether any other ^iter had occasion to do>as: 

' , much. My articles were almost always printed first, at the head-Of -diev 
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paper, and averaged latterly four or even five out of six days. They were 
the expression of a great system of foreign policy, such asT should have 
acted upon if I had been bom to the position of a minister. They were 
never dictated or even influenced by any authority but my own free will 
— ^very seldom even suggested to me, either by the editor or by any 
minister or other person ; and though they were often regarded as 
expressions of the opinions of the Cabinet, or of Lord Aberdeen, or of 
this country, they never in reality expressed anything but my own 
convictions.! 

It must be remembered in his favour that Reeve never 
deliberately courted publicity, though he may have been glad 
for powerful friends like Clarendon to know that he had “ delivered 
the goods.” It may be that the difficulty between Reeve and 
the authorities in Printing House Square was less the notoriety 
attaching to his work than his whole attitude to the paper. In his 
diary, in his letters and in his biography there is no suggestion 
that he ever regarded himself as employed by the paper primarily 
to serve its interests and to advance its prestige. Not only did 
he attempt to express the opinions of his friends rather than 
those of the paper, but it is clear that at the moment of crisis 
his principal concern was for his own position as a Privy Council 
Clerk. Above all (and this, as his diary indicates, was his first 
thought when he retired) his connexion with The Times was a 
lucrative source of income. The clash came when Delane was 
absent. Reeve’s relations with Dasent were notoriously bad. Both 
were given to rashness of judgment. But the clash had really more 
general causes, for, while certain lines of the policy of the paper 
were making life increasingly difficult for Reeve, Delane was 
viewing the power and independence of his subordinate with 
increasing dislike. 

' , The resignation, coming when it did, played a part in disposing 
.Delane to make a startling change in policy. 
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DELANE MEETS PALMERSTON 

R 0 M the time when I fiist went to the Foieign Office, for 
■Hsome leason or other which I never could discover, The 
X Times has been animated by undeviating hostihty, personal 
and pohtical, towards me,” Lord Palmerston told the Queen in 
October, 1855.1 And so it had been ; but at the very moment of 
his writing m this sense there was takmg place with his active 
cooperation, if not on his imtiative, a dramatic and permanent 
change in the relations of the two powers. On October 6 The 
Times wrote of the statesman as it had never written before : “It 
is but bare justice to say that at this period the country needed 
a man, and that it found in Lord Palmerston the man it needed. . 

Palmerston, who had been Secretary at War smee 1809, first 
entered the Foreign Office m 1830, under Lord Grey, whose 
reform Mimstry had the general support of The Times. “ Lord 
Palmerston,” wrote the paper then, “ has had long experience at 
the head of a difficult department, and, if we may judge by his 
public speeches, is a man of hberal pohhes with regard to foreign 
affairs ” (November 22, 1830.) Very soon, however, it appeared 
that he was not hberal enou^, and his failure to give vigorous 
support to struggling nationalities brought him censuie. Grey 
and Palmerston, The Times declared m 1832, “ are not so firm 
or so resolute in action as they are tasteful m the use of political 
professions.” (November 17, 1832.) Nevertheless, the Whigs 
were better than the Tones and, despite shortcomings, Palmerston 
was treated leniently during his first penod at the Foreign Office. 

But dunng the brief Government of the Tories Barnes had 
formed his affiance with Peel ; Melbourne and the Whigs returning 
in 1835 found The Times their enemy. Palmerston in particular 
became the object of a sustained attack remarkable for its note 
of personal acerbity. He was “the simpering Secretary,” 

1 To the Queen, cf Marquess of Lome: Lord Palmerston, p, 174 
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habitually given to “ silly dandyism *’ and “ feeble facetiousness,” 
the “ wom-out hack of a dozen Administrations.” No doubt 
the virulence of the language used was partly due to the war raging 
between The Times and the Morning Chronicle, Palmerston’s 
organ, but it is clear that Barnes himself felt a strong personal 
antipathy towards the Foreign Secretary. His character was 
essentially “ frivolous ” ; it was, Barnes considered, the cause of 
England’s failure to assist the Poles. In Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece also Palmerston’s policy seemed to him to amount to 
empty threats and nothing more. “ There is no parallel furnished 
by the history of any minister to the fatal frivolities of our foolish 
Foreign Secretary.” (December 8, 1836.) 

Above all, Palmerston consistently ignored the advance of 
Russia. The Times throughout the ’thirties demanded that “ the 
fierce tartar who now fills the throne of Russia ” (November 17, 
1835) be restrained. Not only did Palmerston fail to act, but he 
had even “ enabled Russia to justify her violence against Poland, 
her aggression against Cracow, her interference in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, her usurpation in Turkey, under the shelter and excuse 
of England’s sanction.” (January 1, 1838.) TTze Times secured 
the services of David Urquhart, the life-long enemy of Palmerston, 
when he was recalled from the Embassy at Constantinople, where 
his anti-Russian zeal had embarrassed Lord Ponsonby. Urquhart 
was the moving spirit in the Vixen affair, when a British ship 
was sent to the Circassian coast to “ test ” the Czar’s suzerainty 
and was seized by the Russians. The Times described Palmerston’s 
failure to defend it as the “ most disgraceful act that ever shamed 
the annals of a country.” (January 1, 1838.) 

Reeve, after Barnes’s death, continued the war in the belief that 
his principal duty as a writer for The Times was “ to punish the 
presumption of that man.”i' In Barnes’s time the lukewarmness 
of Palmerston’s Liberalism and his unwillingness to champion 
small nationalities had been grounds of the paper’s objection;- 
In Delane’s period, when Palmerston’s outlook and that of 
The Times had changed under the pressure of events, the paper 
found it necessary to' rebuke his interference in behalf of insurgent 
nationalists throughout Europe. ■ ' r 

' At the be^nning of 1847, insti^ted % Aberdeen, Times 
:qounter-attacked l^ord* Palmerstbn, 'was 

! ^ ^ Letter^ ^ A.,H. W2!4^p.;rai, n r ■ 
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for the attacks on Aberdeen in the Morning Chronicle A 
Palmerston was forced to admit the justice of the reply, but 
felt that The Times, in its retribution, exceeded the injury : 

There was certainly a very ill-judged and to a certain De^ee unjust 
attack Upon Aberdeen in the about the Cracow affair 

[he wrote to Russell], but the Tories had had several tirades against 
me before diat. That article in ihQ Chronicle however drew forth 
the next day a vehement abuse of me in The Times, and though I 
was urged by friends to make a Representation about it, I refrained 
from doing so, because I knew the connection of The Times with 
Aberdeen and I felt that though the Blow at him did not come from 
me, yeX The Times might fairly retaliate upon me, and Blow for Blow 
is fair Play all the world over. 

But the Chronicle abstained from any Rejoinder, though Rejoinder 
would have been easy ; and it has never mentioned Aberdeen’s name 
since, so that the article of Today in The Times is offensive and not 
retaliatory.-2^'- ■■ 

In the autumn of 1846, The Timej had not been unfriendly 
towards Lord Palmerston, and after the journalistic exchanges 
in. the early months of 1847, Clarendon made a determined 
effort to regain its goodwill for Palme^ton. He was so successful 
that, on June 5, he could write to Reeve : “ The art. in The 
Times this morning was excellent, & J.R. & Palm“- are much 
obliged. The latter will send the first copy of the Papers he 
gets Xo The Times 8 l he hopes to do so on Monday morn*-, 
of course with the understanding that they are not used before they 
are laid upon the table of Parliament.” For a time Delane was 
favoured with Foreign Office communications, but he shared the ; 
advantage with other Editors (those of the Globe, the Morning 
Chronicle and the Daily News), while certain papers continued . 
to. receive exclusive information.^ 'The reconciliation therefore^ 
wi^ without solid foundations and Palmerston was soon again 
the object of attacks. 

These became so virulent that, on February 23, 1 848, Lansdowne , 
- questioned Greville whether Reeve was the author of the v^; 

rnelane informed. Reeve' op February 5, 1847, that Aberdeen was “ mom angry ■ 

; : than I could have imagined with Palmerston. - He says he excused' alt P.’s facmoiisness: 

' ; out. of office as being a fair means to ob'tmn it, but haying^acted to him in tho.tnostJ^i 
- : - friendly manner ever since, having not only smoothed his path to Downing Streetj bht' ;:; 
:=■ done his best to help him there,-it.is ^ too bad! for him to; inspire such articles 
- Thursday’s CAwwic/tf.” <. ’■ . 

? Thus on June 24 the G{f>be alone was sent an early copy of the Spanish Mattjage 
paf>ers,'and on July 15 the ChronloU had a similar advantags. (P.R,0., P,0/96jf2J») - 
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bitter articles,” and Greville did his best to shield his colleague, 
who, it must be remembered, was the paid servant of the Privy 
Council and Lansdowne his immediate chief. Reeve was, however, 
saved by Palmerston himself, for, on the sale of the Morning 
Chronicle to the Peehtes 111 February, 1848, the Foreign Secretary 
sought a reconcihation with Delane, who agreed to go to see him 
on February 24 Palmerston tried to win him over with the offer 
of “ all sorts of mformation and suggested, if he was disposed 
to accept, that it would be better if he would put the gentleman 
who conducted his foreign business into immediate communication 
with him ” Delane, after asserting his own responsibility for all 
foreign aiticles, declared that such a connexion as had existed 
between Palmerston and the Chronicle would benefit neither the 
statesman nor The Tunes. He professed to have no hostility 
to Pahnerston and had supported his policy , those acts, which 
the paper could not appi ovc, had been attacked without unusual 
asperity. 

P. shook hands with him, & so they parted , not I think on the 
whole, on a bad footing ; neither D or R. will bind themselves on 
any account to P. but I don’t think D. is at all indisposed to amicable 
but independant relations with him, and this I have encouiaged by 
aU the arguments I could think of. 1 suggested that it must not appear 
by any sudden turn, as if the hit at R had driven home, so that P. 
might conclude he had by terrifying R. muzzled The Times, but on 
the other hand, what had passed between P. and D was sufficient 
to warrant a moic mitigated and less hostile tone towards him, and I 
begged that the articles might be written wilh the view of steering 
betwixt the two considerations. D. is well inclined to this, and as R. 
is frightened I shall be able to keep him to it 1 really would lather 
reform Palmerston than punish him.i 

This interview, however, failed to produce a reconciliation, 
for the Foreign Secretary was by no means “ reformed.” Within 
a year, a typical example of his methods led to an exposure by 
The Times and a scene in the Cabinet. The affair arose out of tlie 
rebellion of the Sicilians against King Ferdinand, 

In January, 1849, Delano learnt from Tom Hood, an armament 
contractor, whose acquaintance he had made when hunting with 
the Old Surrey hounds, that the Sicilian rebels had applied to him 

1 Grevjlle to Claiendon, February 24, 1S48, (Clarendon Papers.) 
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for arms.i Having none ready he went to the Ordnance, which 
had recently bought all he had, and asked for their return. It was 
necessary to explain the reason for his apphcation and since it 
involved pohtics the Ordnance referred the request to Palmerston, 
who gave his sanction. Thus the Foreign Secretary became 
guilty of a serious indiscretion, smce Great Britam was on 
good terms with the King of Naples. 

The Pnme Minister first learnt about the matter from an article 
m The Times indictmg the Government’s foreign pohcy, alleging 
more particularly the “daring violations of our international 
duty to Naples ” (January 9, 1849) At a Cabinet meeting on 
the 23id Russell described the action as “ indefensible,” and Lord 
Grey “ began a harangue protesting that, although in the first 
instance he was for takmg part with the Sicihans, he could not be 
a party to this proceeding, and ... he would not share the 
blame.”2 Palmerston consented to apologize to the Kmg of 
Naples, despite his hatred for that monarch, and the matter was 
satisfactorily explained in Parhament. After a good deal of 
desultory sbrmishing, The Times, while continuing to censure 
Palmerston, formally absolved the Government from blame. 
(March 8.) 

The Foreign Secretary, gravely annoyed by the attacks of the 
newspaper, according to Gieville, prevailed upon Lord I^sdowne 
again to question Reeve on the authorship of the offending 
articles. Sir Charles Wood, meanwhile, repeatedly intervened 
with Delane and begged him to drop the attack.3 His intercession 
was for the sake of the Government rather than of Lord 
Palmerston, since he himself was ready to sacrifice the Foreign 
Secretaiy, even to assist in his removal, if the Government could 
thereby be preserved. The Times, however, did not cease from its 
campaign against the Minister, and denounced especially his 
notorious independence of Cabinet control. 

In the next year there developed another affair which seemed to 
provide the journal with an opportunity of ejecting Palmerston 
from the Foreign Office. At Eastertide, 1847, the Jew-hating 
populace of Athens had burnt the house of Don Pacifico because 
the Greek Government, in deference to a visiting Rothschild, had 

1 GreviUe Memoirs, March 2, 1849 There w no evidence that the information came to 
Delane actually m the hunting field , both Dascnl and Cook mislead Reeve’s note 
on GieviUe 

2 1. C Hobhouse, Diary, Januaiy 23, 1849 (B M , MSS Addl 43753/79,) 

3 CreviUe Memain, January 19 and 28, 1849 
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forbidden the annual amusement of immolating Judas Iscanot. 
Don Pacifico was a Levantine Jew who had served the Portuguese 
Government, but he had the good fortune to be able to claim 
British citizenship by his birth m Malta He therefore prepared an 
exorbitant bill of costs, and, ignonng the Greek Courts, appealed 
to the British Government for redress. Palmerston took up his 
cause with enthusiasm. It was complicated by certain lesser 
grievances against Greece, including the loss of a boathook 
belonging to H M S Fantome, and the upshot was that, on 
January 18, 1850, Admiral Parker proclaimed the blockade of 
the Piraeus. This high-handed action nearly caused a European 
war. Russia protested strongly , France recalled her Ambassador 
from London Once more it appeared certain that Palmerston was 
defying not only most of Europe but his own Cabinet colleagues. 

The Times gladly seized the opportunity of renewing the 
assault Having fruitlessly demanded the production of papers, 
on February 5 it procured, through O’ Meagher in Pans, and 
pubhshed on February 9, the correspondence between the British 
Minister m Athens and the Greek Government. Meanwhile first- 
hand accounts of the dispute were being sent from Athens by 
Patrick O’Brien, who had previously served the paper in 
Constantinople O’Brien was wholly on the side of the Greek 
Government Lord Claiondon, now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
did his best to put his colleague’s point of view to Reeve m a 
series of letters that are on record, i but The Times was uncom- 
promismg. On February 22 the claims against Greece were 
examined and roundly declared to be quite untenable : 

England may be disgraced, Europe exaspeiated, Greece oppressed 
— ^what matters if the whim of the Foreign Secretary be gratified, and 
if his Lordship’s sovereign commands are obeyed ? 

Palmerston had roused “ the indignation of the civilised world,” 
and 

though by a renewal of naval compulsion his pecuniary claims were 
ultimately extorted from Greece, the question of public right and 
public duty lies in a higher court and stands for judgment before 
Europe (May 18, 1850.) 

On May 22, in printing the correspondence justifying the French 
action, The Times had to deplore that “ we receive, as usual, from 

I Laughton, Vol. I, pp. 732jf 
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a foreign source the information which our own Government 
delays to produce.” 

From this time on there were “ Pacifico ” articles almost every 
day, reinfoiced m the last days of May by a series of four special 
articles in the news columns, cntic^y examinmg the whole 
controversy, and fillmg nine columns in all. The great agitation 
mobilized once more the coalition against Palmerston, and Russell 
felt compelled to discuss with the Queen a rearrangement of the 
Cabmet so as to remove Palmerston to some other post. The plan 
broke down, partly because the only possible substitute at the 
Foreign Office was Clarendon, and “ Lord John objected to Lord 
Clarendon’s intimate connection with The Times ”i In default of 
reconstruction, the hostile forces gathered themselves for a general 
assault in both Houses. A vote of censure in the House of Lords 
on June 18 was earned by a majority of thnty-seven, which The 
Times rather optimistically desciibed as “ overwhelming.” The 
effect of the vote was to declare “ to the world that the Foreign- 
office of England is not England.” (June 19, 1850.) 

Not for the first time, however. The Times had underestimated 
the resihence of Palmerston. Sir Charles Wood, as he told Delane, 
was for resignation, but was overruled, and Russell announced in 
the Commons on June 20 that the Government would neither 
resign nor modify their foreign policy to suit the opinions of the 
House of Lords. “ My noble friend is not the Mmister of Austria, 
nor the Minister of Russia, nor the Minister of France, but the 
Minister of England.” On this “ melodramatic defiance ” The 
Times dryly commented, on the 24th, that “our ‘English’ 
Minister has been compelled ... to surrender at discretion to 
the not very mild remonstrances of General Lahittc ” — ^for the 
dispute with France over Pacifico had at last been patched up at 
some sacrifice of British digmty. That night Roebuck moved a 
general vote of confidence in the foreign policy of the Government, 
and one of the great debates of the century followed. Putting 
forth his utmost power and eloquence m a speech lasting nearly 
five hours, Palmerston turned upon his enemies, including The 
Times, whose correspondent he accused of puttmg about false 
statements relating to tlic coercive measures at Athens, upon 
which statements public opinion had been formed. This, the 
famous “ Civis Romanus sum ” speech, carried the day, in spite 
of powerful replies from Gladstone, Disraeli, and Sir Robert Peel, 

i Queen Victoria’s Letters, Vol. II, p 289. 
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and Palmerston won back his place in the esteem not only of the 
House but of the people. He gained his vote of confidence by a 
majority of forty-six, and he swept the country with a wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm that made him at once the hero of the hour. 
Lady Clarendon wrote in her journal for July 1 * “He has 
triumphed over a great mass of educated pubhc opimon, over 
that mighty potentate The Times^ over two branches of the Legis- 
lature, over the Queen and Prince and most of the Cabinet he 
sits in, besides all foreign nations ! ” 

The counter-attack took The Times by surprise On a pievious 
occasion, in 1848, when the veiacity of Honan in desciibing the 
Messma massacres had been impugned, a strong leading article 
had been devoted to his justification, though Delane himself felt 
not too easy at times about Honan’s probity It was the more 
sigmficant, therefoie, that Palmerston’s charges against the 
correspondent in Athens were allowed to go unanswered. Indeed, 
it IS probable that The Times was already losing faith in O’Bnen, 
who was later dismissed for his subservience to the Greek Govern- 
ment. With the result of the debate the leading article of July 1 
professed itself “not surprised and not dissatisfied ... for 
though the majority is probably just sulllcient to enable Ministers 
to retain ofi&ce without disgrace, they have leceived such a lesson 
on the conduct of the foreign relations of the Crown as the boldest 
of them will not leadily forget.” But there are clear traces of 
misgiving ; The Times, ever sensitive to public opinion, seems very 
conscious of having by its late campaign outrun the feehng of 
the country, and now tries to correct its tactical error by holding 
out an olive branch to Palmerston : 

We are quite ready to begin a new score without more reference to 
past miscarriages and offences than is absolutely necessary to account 
for the position m which wc find ourselves ; and we think the leading 
Mimsters of the Crown will acknowledge that it is more than ever their 
duty and their interest to exercise a vigilant control over the corre- 
spondence of the Foreign-office, to renounce its unbecoming acerbity 
of tone, to labour m good faith and good spirit to improve the state of 
their relations with the rest of the world, and to efface past accusations, 
not only by a party vote, but by a substantial amendment of their 
conduct abroad. (July 1, 1850.) 

Delane, indeed, was fast losing his enthusiasm for the campaign 
against the Foreign Secretary. He had hoped for a concerted 
attack by the newspaper and by statesmen, but the statesmen had 
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failed him Both Cabinet Ministeis and the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition wished to get nd of Palmerston, but not even the Opposition 
desired the fall of the Government, with whose pohcy, apart from 
foreign affairs, Sir Robert Peel was in agreement. Tins situation 
led to some curious negotiations Before Palmerston’s Commons 
victory Delane discussed with Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the possibihty of moving him, and at the same 
time Aberdeen, meditatmg with Stanley a vigorous and combined 
attack upon the Government’s foreign pohcy, talked the matter 
over with the Editor. The weak point was Peel, who was in agree- 
ment but did not wish to damage the Government Aberdeen, 
however, tried to persuade him that the elimmation of Palmerston 
would m effect stiengthen the Government “ The substance of 
this conversation Delane repeated to C Wood, and they discussed 
the consequences that might result from a hostile vote m the House 
of Commons.”! 

Out of these conversations came a series of general indictments 
of Palmerston’s activities throughout the world. One leading 
article concluded with the statement that : 

It IS pubhc and notorious that the foreign pohcy of the Cabinet is 
the work of one Mimster, who is even more feaied and distrusted by 
his colleagues than by the pubhc. (May 28, 1849.) 

Another still more comprehensive indictment shows the active 
part which Lord Aberdeen played in the campaign. The former 
Foreign Secretary wrote to Delane to suggest that a recent article 
in the Globe might be taken as the basis of a critical article; 
among other things, he said: 

The success (of Palmerston) is surprising, and I know not where 
it IS to be found. In Portugal, Costa Cabral, officially pioscnbed 
by us, is made Prime Minister. In Spam, Narvaez to overthrow whom 
every mode of attack was employed, is stronger than ever. The Kmg 
of Naples is in possession of Sicily, and the lefugees whom we have 
betrayed come here to curse us. Austria still holds Lombardy, and 
Chailes Albert is dying at Oporto.”^ 

A few days later his exact words found their way into the leader 
columns of The Times : 

In Portugal, Costa Cabral, officially proscribed by us, is made Prime 
Minister. The King of Naples is in possession of Sicily, and the 

1 G/evilh Memoirs t June 3, 1849. 

2 Aberdeen to Delane, Juno 30, 1849, (P.H.S. Papers, 3/88) 
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patriots of Palermo, whom we have betrayed, come here to curse us. 
Austria still holds Lombardy, and Charles Albert is dymg at Oporto 
But, though we may have gi eater interests elsewhere, the 
triumph of Narvaez and the tranquillity of Spain aie the keenest cuts 
of all; foi they have made the name of an English Minister not 
dreaded, but despicable, and have exhibited m its most complete 
results that system which every foreign nation and foreign Govern- 
ment views with equal aversion and resentment. (July 4, 1849 ) 

Palmeiston neveitheless managed to withstand these attacks, for 
m spite of the forces which were marshalled against him m the 
Don Pacifico debate, and in spite of the encouragement Delane 
received behind the scenes, m the open The Times was fighting its 
campaign virtually unassisted, and Delane felt his task to be a 
thankless one He wrote complaining of the situation to Lord 
Aberdeen “The general public,” he declared, “looks to the 
debates for a confirmation of leading articles, and can scaicely 
believe that a foreign minister’s policy is censurable when they 
find a set of men whom they have always been taught to confide 
in expressing their approval of it by the silent assent they give to 
all his proceedings.” 

Peel’s passivity was at fault, for his silence persuaded the public 
that The Times policy was based merely upon personal spite or 
even upon worse motives. “ This,” said Delane, “ is by no means 
a pleasant position and I hope I am not to be left to do battle 
single handed with both sides in both Houses of Parliament and 
all the press.”i The Editor was therefore inclined to take the 
opportunity provided by Palmerston’s debating triumph to end 
a lonely campaign, which he was conducting in such circumstances 
of ingratitude. 

Greville was quick to appreciate the situation, and on the day 
of the “olive-branch” leader (July 1, 1850), quoted above, he 
noted in his journal that even The Times was prepared to abandon 
its opposition, which had “ produced a good deal of resentment 
and disgust.” He suspected that the paper, finding it had gone too 
far, was now seeking for a decent pretext to modify its policy. 
“ The truth is,” he added, “ that Reeve’s bitterness has made him 
overdo it on several occasions and I have very little doubt that 
he has had a hint to that effect.” 

1 Delanc to Aberdeen, March 12, 1850. (B.M., Aberdeen Papers ; Pnvately Printed 
Aberdeen Correspondence.) 
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Apparently Reeve was once moie in diflGiculties with the head of 
his department, Lord Lansdowne An undated letter has survived, 
which probably belongs to this period . 


private and confidential 
Dear Delane, 

After fuither consultation the Chief and I have hit upon the 
following expedient which we think may mend my case, and also 
account for some slight modification in the tone of the papei, if you 
will assist us Suppose I addressed to you such a note as that which I 
enclose, and suppose you answered it by saying that you thought you 
had put an end to these imputations last summer — that as foi my 
suggestion, that is unnecessary for you had already had a conversation 
with Sir C. Wood, in which he had dwelt on the mconvemence and 
irritation produced by these attacks on the foieign office, and that you 
were now disposed, having expressed the opinion of the paper on these 
subjects, to leave them to be discussed in Parliament. 

Something of this sort— but particularly alludmg to C. Wood, and 
implying a shghtly pacific disposition, as far as is consistent with the 
line of the paper. Such a note as this could be shown Ld. L. and would 
do more good than a mere conversation. 

Such IS our notion, and if you are disposed to adopt it, I shall be 
obhged to you 

Yours faithfully, 

H. R. 


Here follows the note pro forma which you are to answer. 


(Enclosure) Sunday Night 

Chester Square 

Dear Delane, 

It has happened more than once that whenever the articles m The 
Times on the Foreign Office have been particularly vehement they have 
been attributed to me, and some observations have again been made to 
me on the subject, which in my position are by no means agreable (sic). 
I cannot of course pietend to interfere with the course you may feel 
bound to pursue on this or any other subject • but as I feel this impres- 
sion with reference to myself has not been entirely removed, I should 
esteem it a personal favour if you would endeavour to moderate the 
strength of these attacks which initate Lord Palmerston, annoy the 
Government, and are then ascribed to my pen. 

Yours very faithfully, 


Henry Reeve 


John T. Delane Esq 
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Palmerston himself might be dcsciibed as eager to grasp the 
ohve-branch, for, if Greville is to be beheved,! Lady Palmerston 
made repeated attempts between July, 1850, and Maich, 1851, to 
entice Delane into her salon. But neither of her emissaries (Sir 
Charles Wood and Lord GianviUe) could effect this, for Delane 
thought that “ it would be too ridiculous ” after what had 
happened to meet his adversary. Nevertheless his attitude relaxed 
and he expressed a wilhngness to desist from hostihties — ^piovided 
Palmerston merited it. Greville’s interpi elation of the affair 
was that “ a treaty of peace and amity was bi ought about between 
them m which Reeve, the object of their especial abhorrence, and 
dread, was mcludcd ” 

Reeve, indeed, went much fuither than Delane ; dramatizing 
the incident in his diary, he wrote . “ after the Greek fight, 
Fleming made the peace between the Palmerstons and me I was 
mtioduced to Lady P at L^ady Shelburne’s conceit on July 24, 
and went to Lady P ’s party on August 3 for the first time ”2 
Unlike Delane, Reeve had an official position to consider ; he was 
moreover far more intimately bound to the Whig party than 
Delane was. The importance of this rapprochement therefore lay 
rather m its effect upon Reeve personally than m its influence upon 
the paper, Reeve’s sting was, if not wholly, at least partially 
extracted ; the paper’s good will was but conditional, and did not 
survive furthei Palmerstoiiian indiscretions 

The “ tieaty,” in other woids, was but an “ armistice ” Lady 
Palmerston still complained of the “ vicious articles in 
The Times and suspected that Clarendon, Reeve’s friend, was 
intriguing agamst her husband.3 This was unjust; Clarendon 
had indeed advised Reeve after the Greek debate that Palmerston 
“ evidently intended to hold out the olive branch, and it will 
be ungenerous, and what is of more consequence unwise, if it 

1 Gtenlle Menmn, Tuly 19 and August 11, 1850, Maich 4, 1851, 

2 Yeais afterwards, in a moment of hostility to The Timet, Russoll described the incident 
m acid words when P was at the Foreign Ollice, iwpeciaUy duiing the Paciflco business, 
The Times fired at him six tunes a week and Palmerston burnt it It aU ended m Reeve 
going to Palmerston to announce that the hostility of The Timet was over, and to ask 
that Mrs Reeve might be invited to Lady Palmerston’s parties This Palmerston told me 
himself" (Maxwell’s l^a of Lord Clarendon, Vol II, 314) It is haidly necessary to 
argue that such timal cotUiideratioas cannot have influenced the editorial conduct of 
The Times, but they may not have been without their ofloct upon the temper and literary 
tone of Henry Reeve At any late, the foicign leaders ol the ensuing two years, though 
they continued to be moie often hostile than friendly to Palmciston, were phrased 
with much loss personal acerbity 

3 Hobhousc Diary, March 8, 1851. (B.M , MSS Addl. 43755/103.) Lady Palmerston’s 
distrust of Clarendon was ot old standing . in 1840, she told Lord Granville (then lojrd 
Leveson) that he was incapable of realumg the depth of the cunning of his fiiend, 
George ViUiers," who was an mtiiguer aiming at the Foreign Office (Fitzmaunce, 1, 30.) 
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be not acx^pted.”! However, Clarendon’s Press connexions (as 
may be seen during his differences with Stratford) led naturally 
to such, suspicions. Moreover, 7%^ Tzwej certainly had its 
friends and informants within the Cabinet2 ^^o occupied an 
equivocal position during the campaign against Palmerston — 
as, for example, Sir Charles Wood. 

On June 27, 1851, on the anniversary of the “ Civis Romanus ” 
debate, the paper was able to give a favourable review of the 
Foreign Secretary’s proceedings during the past year. The 
nation’s diplomatic business “had been carried on in entire 
accordance with the principles which we ourselves have uniformly 
defended.” 

The armistice, however, was to be ended suddenly by the arrival 
in England of the exiled Kossuth in the autumn of 1851. The 
Hungarian patriot was received with wild enthusiasm, and this 
was one of the comparatively rare occasions when The Times 
deliberately defied public opinion : 

. . . the object of these addresses and honours is not what his 
admirers suppose him to be, and . . . if the people of this country 
receive Kossuth as a hero and a patriot they will render themselves an 
object of derision in those countries where his conduct is more 
correctly appreciated » . . (October 9, 1851.) 

The Times of November 1 8 had to reply to a charge that it was 
bribed to attack Kossuth. But responsible statesmen welcomed 
the attitude of the paper, and Clarendon wrote to Reeve on 
November 22 : It must have been a difficult task to stem the 
tide of ignorant enthusiasm ; but it was done with consummate 
skill and tact, and TAe TYwaj will be all the more powerful for 
risking momentary impopularity.”3 

Palmerston, however, did not agree with his colleague. The 
Cabinet would not allow him to receive Kossuth personally, 
but he received addresses from the electors of Finsbury and 
Islington in which the Austrian and Russian Emperors were 
described as odious and detestable assassins,” and he made a 
reply, sympathetic but indiscreet, which was fully reported by 
The Times of November 20. It was less fully reported by the 
papers edited in Palmerston’s interest, which not only omitted 

tQareiidontoRwvie, July S, 1850. (CaarendottEapefs.) ‘ ; 

i Hobhoiiae Diary, August 27, 1850 ;,*f Thv Times of Thursday coutnin^'aD acMuut of 
the procecditt^ of paf»Cabln«it the day before. I woader who sent iL" 

5^ Laughton, I, p. 240.*, ) - - " 



THE QUEEN INTERVENES 


those passages m which the Foreign Secretary most deeply com- 
mitted himself, but even questioned the accuracy of The Times 
report. 1 Replying on the 26th, The Times vmdicated its own 
reporter and went on 

That address of Lord Palmerston’s is now circulating throughout 
Europe to convey his acceptance of the grossest terms of insult that 
could be apphed to the rulers of foreign States by men who, we are now 
told by his own organ, ^ are so vulgar and ilhteiate as not to know how 
to express themselves (November 26, 1851 ) 

Palmerston’s indiscretion caused the greatest resentment at the 
Court, and the Queen went as near as constitutional propriety 
allowed to asking the Prime Minister for his dismissal Russell 
mterceded for his subordinate, who was reprieved for the moment, 
but in less than a month Palmerston, by a fresh offence, figured in 
an even more serious incident — one that led to his disappearance 
at last from an embarrassed Government. On December 2 the 
Prince-President Louis Napoleon, having dissolved the National 
Assembly and the Council of State, placed the leaders of the 
Opposition under arrest and declared a state of siege m Pans. 
Walewski, the French Ambassador, commumcated the news to 
Palmerston on the following day, and immediately received an 
assurance that the English Government approved of the coup 
d'itat. Palmerston had consulted neither the Queen nor the 
Cabinet. The coup d^etat was announced in The Times on the 
3rd with an unequivocal condemnation of the Pnnee-President’s 
conduct. 

This article appeared on the morning of the day when 
Palmerston gave his unauthorized assurance to Walewski. But 
the fact was not publicly known for several weeks, and the 
resulting dispute between the Queen, the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretaiy was conducted behind the scenes. 
The Times appears to have been kept in the dark about 
Palmerston’s action,^ but on December 24 the Editor, having 

1 “It IS dear that Palmerston himself was alarmed at the lengths ho went by his making 
the Motning Pou and Globe deny the accuracy of the statement which appeared in all the 
papers. This was very humiliating and rather base, for it took nobody in, except those 
who thought it then interest to bo deceived by it. And what makes the contradiction the 
more ridiculous is, that the Morning Post got its intelligence from the same icporter who 
made the communication to The Times, and the identical report, only TYic Times inserted 
It as It was, and the Post gaibled it according to order *’ (GroviIIo, Decembei 2, 1851 ) 

2 The Morning Post, 

3 If The Times w.is m the dark, some memben of the Cabinet were oven more so Sir 
John Cam Hobhousc, for example, lirst learnt of Palmeiston’s rosignauon tluough its 
announcement in The Tinm, (Diary, December 24, 1851.) 
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Startling news to announce, placed it, according to custom, at 
the beginning of the leading article. In publishing in this way the 
news that Palmerston ceased to be a member of the Government 
on December 22, it is clear that the Editor did not know exactly 
what had happened, although the article mentions incidentally 
that “ we believe that his very last act in power was to express his 
unqualified approbation of the French coup d'etat.'"" Actually 
Russell, strongly supported by the Queen, had made this a pretext 
for demanding the resignation of his troublesome colleague, 
although according to Grevillei “the causa causans was without 
doubt the Islington speech and deputations, and his whole conduct 
in that affair.” If that be true. The Times may be credited with no 
small part in bringing about Palmerston’s fall, for without it 
anti-Kossuth opinion, in the then state of public feeling, would 
have had no voice. Having won its victory and believing the aged 
statesman’s career to be over, The Times took leave of the fallen 
Minister not unkindly, and turned from his indiscretions to recall 
the indefatigable activity he had often shown in the public service, 
the vast capacity for work, the courage in presence of dangers, 
and the charm of social manner which had made him, in spite of 
all his faults, a favourite of the House of Commons and of one 
great party in the country. 

Under the impression that Palmerston was now a spent force, 
The Times followed him benignly in the country, pausing only to 
criticize his survey of his own policy. (July 13, 1852.) \\^en 
Palrnerston turned to agricultural problems, The Tzwej praised 
his worthy interest in manure. “Well done. Lord Palmerston ! 
Younger men might take a leaf out of your book, with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the public.” (July 19, 1852.) His 
election at Tiverton had a pleasant holiday air about it, and the 
paper commented happily upon its “frolicsome” character. 
When the formation of Aberdeen’s coalition brought Palmerston’s 
name once more into practical politics, the paper, though eager to 
congratulate the Government upon his not being Foreign Minister* 
compared favourably his modest speech with Lord John Russell- s 
self-praise for liis serving under Aberdeen. 

; The shelter of the Home Office protected Palmerston from the 
attacks of The Times^ m^. they were not to be found in hostile 
camps again until the Eastern question divided them; The paper , 
did the statesman a grave disservice in December, 1853, when he' ; 



PAM’S RESIGNATION IN DECEMBER, 1 853 

resigned after the “ massacre of Smope.” Palmerston’s motives 
for resignation were rather obscuie, for, while his official reason 
was Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, his organ, the Morning 
Post, asserted that his real objection was the failure of Aberdeen 
to pursue a vigorous pohcy in the East Palmerston had good 
reason to wish to leave the matter ambiguous Aberdeen 
however wrote to tell Clarendon that, when the papers mentioned 
the affair, “ it ought to be made clear that it is Reform, and not 
the East, which has produced it.”i Next day The Times insisted 
that reform alone was the cause of his resignation. Acting in 
support of Aberdeen in his struggle with the popular ex>Minister, 
the paper pioceeded to accuse Palmerston of his old vices of 
frivoh^ and irresponsibility in retiring Its accusation that he 
was hostile to all reform was felt by Palmerston to be “ very 
unjust .... and meant to damage him m public opinion.”^ 
Clarendon moreover beheved that there might be danger in 
denymg all difference of opinion about the East, for this would 
give Palmerston’s organ a loop-hole. 

Too much must not be said about perfect agreement on the East" 
question as theie have at times been differences between P. & Abn., 
tho’ they have ended as such matters usually do in Govts, by mutual 
compromise. Still, however, under the present circs., P. might wish 
to have these diffeiences thought gi eater than they were & he might 
resent its being supposed that he & A. had not differed.^ 

Thus there was a recrudescence of the old antagonism ; The 
Times supported Aberdeen’s peace efforts, while Palmerston was 
in favour of sterner methods But war broke out, and the paper 
led the campaign for its efficient prosecution. Aberdeen’s peaceful 
administration was not strong enough to bear the strain of the 
cntical years 1854 and 1855 , and the public looked to Palmerston 
as the great War Minister. At the beginning of 1855, therefore. 
Printing House Square was prepared to welcome him as the 
leader of a warlike Government, compnsing new men and 
following an active policy. 

When it became known, at the beginning of February, 1855, 
that Palmerston was to be Prime Minister, The Times declared it 
“ the first duty of every honest politician to give the new Cabinet 

1 Abordeea to Clarendon, December 14, 1853. (Clarendon Papers ) 
i Clarendon to Reeve, December 17, 1853. (Jhid) 

3 Clarendon to Reeve, December 16, 1853. \lbid) 
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that support which alone can enable it to grapple with emer- 
gencies more terrible than any of which this generation has had 
experience ” (Februaiy 8 ) The paper praised the probable 
composition of the new Ministry, enthusiastically favoured 
Clarendon for the Foreign Office, tolerated the possibihty of 
Panmure at the War Office. (February 6 ) 

Its good will was tempered There remained the need for fresh 
blood since the country recognized that Palmerston’s powers 
would not inciease with advancing age. (Febiuary 3) The 
introduction of “ a younger and more efficient class of men 
into office was vitally important ” Moreover, “ bold, stringent, 
and decisive measures are absolutely requisite If they are taken, 
we have no doubt that Parliament and the nation will rally round 
the Government , if they are omitted, the country will ask what 
we have gained by this change.” (February 8.) When the Peelites 
Graham, Herbert, and Gladstone retired a fortmght later, The 
Times was displeased by the appointment of John Russell to 
the Colonies, and of so many members of the Cabinet chosen 
from noble houses. Molesworth, Delane’s nominee, was left as 
First Commissioner of Works and Public Buildmgs. 

At first Palmerston had been willing to compromise with the 
cry for new men to the extent of offering Layard the Under- 
Secretaryship at the War Office, but, as the Morning Advertiser 
remarked on February 12, “at the eleventh hour, an obstacle 
was interposed” According to Disiaeli,! the Peehtes made 
Layard’s exclusion a condition of their adhesion to Palmerston. 
His “ push and go ” virtues recommended him to Delane, but 
to Clarendon he was a “mighty self-sufficient gent Nobody 
IS right oi knows anything but himself. ”2 Layard’s disappomt- 
ment at being passed over was known to Delane by the middle 
of the month. “ I think you are well out of this Mimstry,” he 
encouraged him on the 16th, “ If any good were done m it you 
would have to do it all yourself.”^ In consequence, though 
leading articles were not unfnendly to the new Government, 
Clarendon in a personal interview found Delane’s attitude 
decidedly unconciliatory. 

When Russell was appointed, the criticism of Printing House 
Square stiffened, and the new Colonial Secretary was described 

1 Du .1 aeh to Lady Londonderry, February 25, 1 855. ( Buckle & M onypenny, III, 571 >572. 

2 Qarendon to Russell, October 4, JS54, (P R.O , G. and D. 22/11 ) 

3DcIane to Layaid, February 16, 1855 (B M., MSS. Addl 38983/16) 
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as “ the harlequin of this pantomime ” Final judgment on the 
reconstructed Ministry was, however, reserved, as at this date 
(February 26) there were rumours that Layard, Lowe, Laing, 
Horsman and others of the new men might be given places The 
Government was, however, warned that “if the management 
of its affairs in Pai Lament does not show a far higher degree of 
judgment and abihty than Lord Palmerston has yet displayed 
m the office of Chief Minister . we can prognosticate no 
long duiation for such a Cabinet.” 

Within a few days, however, it became clear that Palmerston 
did not intend to satisfy the demand for new men, though 
Molesworth advised him to promote Layaid and Lowe i Layard 
was fobbed off with the suggestion of the Colonial Under- 
Secretaryship, which he refused The Times was indignant 
Layard had been marked out for the War Office “ by the almost 
unanimous opinion of the country ” , the man chosen (Peel’s 
son) had given no proof of capacity ; the affair was a vivid example 
of this Government’s idea of “ the right man for the right place.” 
“ Absorbed in their own little game of intrigue and management, 
our leading statesmen forget that there is a pubhc out of doors 
which takes note of all these things.” (March 2.) 

In the meantime, also, Robert Lowe, who seems from the 
first to have been discontented with being given notlung better 
than his old minor post at the Board of Control which he had 
held under Aberdeen, was turned into an active critic by a con- 
viction that he had no chance of promotion. “ Palmerston and 
others set their faces against him,” notes Greville,2 and Lowe 
resigned. 

Thus by March, 1855, two men with knowledge of tendencies 
within the Ministry were free to criticize in public Henceforth 
Layard, Lowe, and The Times were equally vigorous in their 
attacks upon Palmerston This association of forces did not 
escape the notice of contcraporanes. Of Layard, the Morning 
Post (Palmerston’s own organ) remarked : “ Mr. Layard goes 
to Aylesbury (his constituency), and vilifies everybody in the 
army, the navy, and the civil service. . . (May 1.) Of The 
TimeSf the Morning Herald (Tory) remarked that its writers “ are 
now engaged in writing up a revolution, because Mr. Layard 

1 Mrs Fawcett. Life of Malaworth (1901, pp. 333-334). 

2 Although “ Granville had moved heaven & earth to get Lowe a place ’* In Grevillc's 
opimon Lowe would “ do them some damage” jf he wore not recognized. Cf. Menwtrs, 
February 25, 1855. 
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and Mr. R. Lowe have not been admitted to seats m the 
Cabinet ” (March 3, 1855.) Greviile, writing to John Russell, 
told him that 

The Times has lushed into furious opposition to Palmerston’s Gv* , 
and will do all the injury it can . . The Tunes is now in the hands of 
Lowe, Layaid and one or two more, men who are able ambitious 
dissatisfied and unsciupulous and they will never lest till they have 
created as much of a revolution as they can, and it will be a good deal.i 

The relations of Layard with Delane during these months were 
veiy cordial. They had not always been friends, but the new attitude 
towards Russia made all the difference and they had been 
compamons on their Crimean visit. Layard had moie than once 
assisted the paper by putting its case m Commons debates. On 
February 19, 1855, at the Editor’s request, he asked the Government 
whether they thought The Times would be “ what it is if it met 
your views — ^if it deceived the country as you deceive the country ? 
If you want to have the position The Times has — ^if you want 
to be backed by the people of this country — do as The Times 
has done.”2 On its side the paper so loyally supported the 
Member for Aylesbury that a correspondent in &e Morning 
Herald could remark that : “ Every other day an article appears 
in that identical paper puffing the hon. member for the Ninevite 
boroughs. How strange, how unaccountable ! ! . . ” A few 
days later the same paper announced that it had heard, in spite 
of all, that Layard was about to become Under-Secretary for 
War, and “in order to propitiate The TimesT (March 12.) 
The connexion between Delane and Layard was so inconvemently 
known that early m May Delane ask^ Layard to deny that he 
went to the Crimea “ as the recognised agent of The TimesT 
The rumour was current gossip, but it was not obviously harmful 
to the paper unless Delane considered the charges of “revolution” 
to be mischievous, which is unlikely. It was inevitable that 
apologists for the Government should question the political 
stability of the leaders of any campaign for admmistrative 
efficiency. A section represented Layaid, Ixiwe, and The Times 
as leading an attack upon the principle of aristocracy. This 
was what the Tory Herald meant by charging the paper with 
“ writing up a revolution.” 

1 GrevlUe to Russell. (Russell Papers, undated, marked 1852, but clearly Feb -March, 
1855. P R O , O. and D. 22/10 ) 

2 Hansard, P D , 3rd senes, Vol. 136, col. 1528. 
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The language of The Times was strong , m the previous year 
it had encouraged vigorous action against meflBlciency and 
irresolution , and had supported “ the outcry which years of 
jobbing and favouritism produced when the calm times of peace 
passed away, and the blast of war tried the rotten edifice of 
pohtical immorality and shameless nepotism.” (August 24, 1854 ) 
The Times did not waver despite the genume fear in certain 
non-partisan quarters that the Enghsh Constitution was straining 
under the pressure of war. The interval between the fall of 
Aberdeen and the accession of Palmerston was a serious blow 
to the prestige of Parhament. Some observers thought that 
The Times was leading a “ movement ” sufficiently strong to do 
damage which, in the circumstances, might be irreparable John 
Walter, MP., was m favour of the severest strictures of The 
Times, yet even he became apprehensive at the “ levoluhon ” 
charge, and he made a tentative suggestion to the Editor that 
when an opportunity offered a diplomatic word would be appro- 
piiate in favour of the British Constitution as embodying a great 
principle not to be found in such a democratic system as that of 
the United States. 

But the “ movement,” so far from being “ revolutionary,” was 
based on the programme of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, which, with its motto “ The Right Man in the Ri^t Place,” 
won much support m the City. Its immediate object was com- 
petitive examination as a qualification for the Civil Service ; its 
chairman was Samuel Morley, the philanthropic capitalist ; its 
Parhamentary spokesman was Layard.^ Hence The Tunes 
in 1855 was no more an organ of “ revolution ” than it had 
been in 1832. As the organ of middle-class efficiency it was not 
unfitted to be the mouthpiece of an association whose members 
were described by a correspondent of one of the newspapers as 
" hugging their ark of Mammon, clasping the ledger, which is 
their Bible, and kneeling before the sacred till, which they adore.” 
The campaign for a business-like Government, The Times saw, 
would be faced with many difficulties : “ Downing Street will be 
defended like Sebastopol. The First Minister will show himself 
as export as General Todleben, and entrench himself behind 
official earthworks, which will not be carried without regular 
investment and assault.” (June 12.) 

Thus in the early summer of 1855 The Times stood hostile 
towards Palmerston for his general toleration of mefficients and 

1 Morning Advertmr, August 5, 1855 
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for his particular detachment from the claims of ceitam of its 
nominees whom it regarded as the “ Right Men ” capable of 
effective war woik if appointed to the “ Right Place.” Of course, 
these men could not be given offices without displacmg others — 
who, in all probabihty, belonged to the gieat famihes which, 
in the words of Layard, possessed the Government like a “ close 
monopoly.” 

But a little later in the summer when the peace talks at Vienna 
were broken off a great public clamour for a rapid and decisively 
victorious end to the Ciimean War was led by The Times. Also, 
there was widespread discontent with the leader of the Bntish 
mission at Vienna, Lord John Russell On July 9 the Government 
was strongly attacked and Russell’s resignation demanded by 
The Times. Russell was pio-Russian ; he was under Auslnan 
chloroform. His office was the Colomes, which meant that if 
he went there would be a vacancy m the Cabinet, due largely 
to agitation led by The Times. On July 13 the Government 
saved itself by “ throwing Johnny oveiboard.” Palmerston, 
though he had no love for Russell, had less love for the paper, 
which had been his unrelenting opponent for thirty years. But 
‘‘ Cupid,” as he had been nicknamed in Barnes’s leaders, had 
now a war on his hands ; m July, 1855, after the peace talks had 
failed and withm a few months of his seventy-second birthday, 
he knew he must win it rapidly, and that to do so he had to 
count with The Times. 

The fiist six months of his Administration, with its abortive 
peace negotiations, had certainly not been a success. And in the 
second half of July what was ahead ? Derby observed to Disraeli 
that by throwing Johnny overboard Palmerston might be able to 
save hunself, but he argued that “ it wiU be only for a time ” 
His Government was attacked by almost every journal, and his 
personal popularity and influence, great when he entered office in 
February, were ebbing fast. Palmeiston, for all his astuteness 
and expenence, must have felt uncomfortable. Equally, there 
can be no doubt that The Times realized that the moment was 
serious, that the country regarded the leading journal’s campaign 
at home, however nsky, as of vital importance to the campaign at 
the front. Nor could it be said that the anti-war parties had much 
support in the country. The Times was not alone. It knew itself 
strong and knew the Government to be weak. 

Russell, naturally, was tempted to see in The Times a force 
supenor not merely to himself but to the Government as a whole. 
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In a letter to Lord Minto, the ex-Minister for the Colonies wrote 
that : 

Many tell me they look to me still as the leader of the Whigs. But 
these are mere words. 

The present GovS they support rests on The Times newspapei, 
& so long as The Times supports the Gov* they will support it. — 
C. Wood owned to me yesteiday that the Gov* was falls every day.i 

So wrote Russell on the 22nd. At the same tune his successor’s 
name was announced. Palmerston’s new appointment was 
significant Against the wishes of colleagues {e g , Lord Clarendon) 
he raised Sir Wilham Molesworth to the Colomes. 

Palmerston’s primary motive for choosing him was doubtless 
his known value as an expert on Colonial affairs ; and, secondly, 
to satisfy Clitics, for the appointment was hailed as a victory for 
Administrative Reform. But the Prime Mimster could not help 
bemg aware of the close connexion which had existed for some 
time between Molesworth and Dclane, and aware also that to 
appoint him at this time would probably have far-reaching 
consequences Ho must, therefore, have taken into account the 
fact that Moleswoith’s promotion would please The Times. 
Though the appointment did not bring Molesworth (or there- 
fore the paper) any closer to Cabinet secrets, it is reasonable to 
presume that Palmerston saw the move in immediate association 
with a pohey he was taking, or thinking of taking, towards The 
Times. 

Anxiously John Russell watched these proceedings. It was his 
conviction that Palmerston was making a dehberate effort to 
please Delane. On July 23 he unburdened himself to Clarendon 
in the following terms : 

I cannot say that the “ rascally motives ” of The Times ought not 
to attract our attention. 

Phmn a jackal of that paper is made Scc^ of the Adm*y* 
Molesworth an intimate friend of the editor Sec^* of State, a place 
was intended for Lowe a constant contributor. 

The whole official fry were in hot water on account of The Times 
and thought it best to forswear mo who had made the fortunes of 
most of them. 

1 RusseU to Minto, July 22, 1855 (P.R O., G. and D., 22/12 ) 

2 Thomas Plunn appointed Secretary of the Admiralty, May 22, 1855, resigned 1858, 
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These 'are not matters of indiffeience to the Govt, of an Empire ; 
they are lowering very fast the character of the admimstiation and will 
stam all who belong to it.i 

A month later, the prorogumg of Parliament gave the paper an 
opportumty to reconsidei the Parliamentary position, m the hght 
of a debate on a vote of censure moved by Disraeh. The debate, 
which lasted six nights, ending on June 8, was not considered by 
The Times to be useful to the prosecution of the war Palmerston’s 
part in it was not then praised; soldiers were fighting while 
pohticians were talking 2 In the paper’s retrospective leader of 
August 14 a different tone was evident. The time had now come 
when Palmerston was to be singled out for highly flattermg 
mention. “ From the speech with which Lord Palmerston con- 
cluded the debate may be dated a complete change in his position, 
and a nse as rapid as his previous dechne The manly and frank 
declaration of that speech restored to him the confidence of his 
own party and placed him again in the position, so desirable for a 
Mimster, of an exponent of the popular will ” (August 14, 1855.) 

The phraseology is in the commonplace of politics ; but it 
presents here a change of situation almost dramatic m its sudden- 
ness. The leading journal could give no higher praise to any 
statesman than to raise him almost to its own level by desenbing 
him as an “ exponent of the popular will.” To confer that title 
upon Palmerston, whom it had consistently opposed as man and 
as statesman during twenty years of Barnes’s editorship and fifteen 
of Delane’s, could not have been other than dehberate in the 
extreme It was a line that was entirely new. For Palmerston to 
seek to use The Times was not so new. He had made a serious 
effort five years previously, when Delane refused even to meet 
him. In 1850 and again in 1851 Lady Palmerston had vainly 
endeavoured to bring Delane round. 

Despite the past, it is not in the least difficult to imagme that 
Delane could regard the conditions of July and August as justi- 

1 On the previous day, ho lomaiked to Clarendon “ July 22, I am afraid Molesworlh’s 
accession to the Colonial Office will bo considered as a proof that the whole object of 
abusing mo in The Tmvs was to put him m my place That newspaper must be considered 
in future not the organ but the oiganiscr of the Ministry ” (Clarendon Papers ) 

2 “ Now mark the dilferenco between words and things While the debate has been 
dragging its slow lengfri along the conferences at Vienna have closed, and the alhes have 
entered tho sea of Azoff and pcnctiatcd into the Cnmea, and now threaten to cut off the 
retreat of tho Russians. Such is the march of events, and $0 httlo is it retaided by subtlety 
an^ eloquence. 

“ Europe will thus sec that she must not look to the speeches of our politicians, but to 
the acts of oui Legislature, the choice of our rulois, and the deeds of om waniors.’* 
(The Tunes, June 9, 1855.) 
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fying on tJie part of Times some degree or at least tentative 
approximation towards a policy of neutrality. Yet the “ exponent 
of the popular will ” paragraph in the summary of the Session 
printed on August 14 is much more than neutral. Sebastopol had 
not yet fallen ; its surrender was not known in Printing House 
Square until September 10. It is true that there had been some 
military successes during the period of the Session, but The Times 
had hitherto felt that they were achieved independently of states- 
manship at home. The paragraph is a positive approval of 
Palmerston. The publication of a Summary of the Session 
on the eve of prorogation was a matter of routine, but the reference 
to Palmerston suggests that it was prepared with deliberation 
and reserved for printing upon a fit occasion. However cal- 
culated, its appearance coincided in fact with the giving by 
Palmerston, in accordance with Russell’s July forecast, of the 
“place [that] was intended for Lowe.” The appointment of 
Lowe was duly considered in August. Palmerston offered him the 
place of Vice-President of the Board of Trade and just before the 
middle of the month Lowe accepted it. Indeed the article on the 
Session praising Palmerston as the “exponent of the popular 
will” was written at the same time. The author and the period of 
composition are revealed in Delane’s letter of August 18 to Daseht 
on holiday. The Editor of Jfe T’/mes' reported that Lowe bore 
his honours meekly, and “ on the Sunday before going to Osborne^ 
wrote the Summary of the Session.” The language of the article 
thus proves to be that of a writer grateful for his portfolio 
in Palmerston’s Government, and, but for Delane’s known 
presence in the office, could be interpreted as a determined personal 
.essay towards changing the line of The Times. The familiar 
language and line of the paper are to be seen in an adjoining 
column of the same issue, where Palmerston is still found wanting : 
“ Results there are none.” It is not necessary to assume that this 
inconsistency was deliberate.^ On the other hand, it may well be 
doubted whether, as early in, the month of August as the 12-14th, 
Delane appreciated his situation with! complete accuracy. 

Whether printed under Delane’s active direction or his merely 
passive toleration, the “ exponent of the popular will ” paragraph 
did, in fact, represent soUiething more than a demched, ffidugh 

1 To b6 sworn as a member of theiprivy Coupcil.' Iow«fs appointment as 
of the Board of Trade was not annOimced ia The Tims i it wpcared ixt smajl type under- 
tbeheadHiwJ’ Election Ittteilxgence,’* LPwo haVtajf^to'be, rerelecttd by his JMinstttU^cy of 
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definite, approval of Palmerston It cannot be regarded even as a 
step taken with possibly immediate retracement m view. If the 
words of this paragraph be apphed to the Editor as well as to 
Palmerston, then from the appeal ance of this article of August 14 
“ may be dated a complete change in Delane’s position ” towards 
the Prime Minister. 

Palmerston, challenged some years later on his relations 
with The Tunes, informed the House of Commons that “ if there 
aie any influences which have fortunately led Mr Delane to me, 
they are none other than the influences of Society.” He took the 
pains to insist that Delane had, indeed, occasionally done him 
the honour to join m society under his roof, and “ I need haidly 
say I feel proud when persons so honour me without undertaking 
any other engagement than that which Mr Delane always makes 
good — of making themselves agreeable during the time of their 
stay.” 

Nevertheless “ the influences which fortunately led Mr Delane ” 
to Lord Palmerston were certainly not all “ social ” Delane’s 
reasons for moving towards Palmerston were political and, in 
the most practical way, journalistic. He may have recognized 
that Layard’s Administrative Reform was not going. The Associa- 
tion was piaised on August 24, but the article reads rather like 
an obituary. Later it was admitted that Layard was not the 
coming man that he had seemed to be. Lowe’s mfluence would 
wax as Layard’s waned. Moreover, Lowe was a practising leader- 
writer and thus possessed immediate technical access to Delane 
and to the journal. At any time after the resignation of Russell 
in July, Delane might have been prepared by the representations 
either of Lowe or Molesworth, or, as seems probable, of both, 
at least to see Palmerston, Even from the purely journahstic 
standpoint there was some j’ustification for meeting him. Thus 
the connexions of Molesworth and Lowe with Palmerston 
would certainly make important contributions to the creation 
of a new pohtical situation. Rumours of an “Anti-J7wcj” 
League were circulatmg. There were also new and significant 
circumstances of another order. 

On July 1 the new Stamp Act had come into force in the 
circumstances described in an earlier chapter. It piomptly 
placed The Times in a new position, perhaps at length vulnerable 
from the cheap Press, which could certainly outdo any anti- 
aristocratic reforming tendencies agreeable to The Times, The 
Dally News, in any case, was ardently reformist. The new Daily 
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THE CIRCULATION BAROMETER 

Telegraph supported reform, Cobden and democracy. Its attitude 
to Palmerston had been no more cordial than was that of 
The Times. 

Mr. A. I. Dasent teUs us that the Stamp Repeal was a subject in 
which Delane took an interest. While there is no evidence of 
editorial inquiry into circulation during July, 1855, Delane could 
hardly have failed to scrutinize the new figures reached by The 
Times and relate them to the new trade conditions called into being 
by the Stamp Repeal, the war, and the political situation. During 
this period a comparative statement of the circulation figures of 
The Times occupied a conspicuous position in the Editor’s private 
room, and Delane’s income rose or fell in accordance with profits. 
Supremely practical journalist that he was, he could not but look 
at the circulation question, and the numerical relation of The 
Times to the penny Press, in the light of the national situation 
as a whole. Palmerston, although he shared Delane’s dislike of 
both Cobden and Bright, had silently watched Parliament follow 
them to the enactment of a postal rate all knew to be deliberately 
framed to upset The Times. He had doubtless observed that 
neither Aberdeen, Clarendon, Malmesbury, nor any other Minister 
or ex-Minister rose in either House to defend the paper. That 
Palmerston himself should not speak for it needs no explanation. 
Indeed, as an old hand at the Press, he mitst have been more 
pleased than most of its recently made enemies to see its progress 
decisively checked. The connexion between Printing House Square 
and Lord Aberdeen had endured for twenty years. Certainly 
separation from customary and necessary sources of news and 
inspiration would prove serious to The Times^ to any other news- 
paper fatal. Palmerston would guess that the rupture, gradual 
as it had been,- must embarrass even The Times, and he 
was the last politician to be blind to Delane’s journalistic needs 
—and his own opportunities. 

Aberdeen was done with Delane, or Delane with him. Other 
sources of information, such as Lord Granville and Charles 
Greville, were by this time equally closed to the Editor; Clarendon 
remained, for, in spite, of his statement in June, .1854, that 
have long ceased to. have ^ any Commu®^ direct pr indirect with 
Pelahe,” the Delane correspondence of the same ndLOfith discloses . 
a request for an article in praise of tiie young King of Poirtti^^ . , 
and the article duly appeared. Nevei^fes, Oarendoii, du^ 
the summer of 1855, waa be^nting plore.^^ ihe 

yituperation oVThe Ttmss aifd; preferr^, so fax as 
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was concerned, to “put himself entirely into Reeve’s hands.”i 
Delane had reason at this time to wish to avoid dependence upon 
Reeve, and to welcome the counter-balancing rise of Robert Lowe. 

In view of the widespread fear and jealousy of The Times 
among politicians, any advances that Palmerston chose to make 
would need to be very discreetly covered.2 Although himself 
in by no means a strong position, he could confidently guess 
that The Times itself would welcome information from him as 
well as from Molesworth and from Lowe now that the link with 
Aberdeen was decisively broken and it was faced by a new set 
of trade conditions likely to make any London editor wish to 
strengthen his position. Delane, too, had learnt a little earlier in 
the year of Longman’s offer to Reeve, which was contingent 
upon his dropping the vitally important work he had so long per-^ 
formed for The Times. Because of the condition laid down. Reeve, 
as narrated in the preceding chapter, declined this offer, which 
Longman then withdrew in that fonn. It is likely that reports, 
accurate or inaccurate, of Reeve’s possible change of occupation 
had reached the ears of Palmerston. Although, with Clarendon in 
the Cabinet, Palmerston could count upon Reeve’s neutrality, he 
knew that the Reeve-Clarendon relationship was too intimate to 
admit a third member. Reeve’s resignation from TTie was 
therefore both a danger and an opportunity to the Prime Minister. 
Palmerston, in all the circumstances, would be willing to consider 
being of service to The Times ; but how in July could he change 
its line towards himself ? 

While Palmerston knew very well that Delane would not give 
twopence for Palmerstonian views without Palmerstonian news, 
he equally saw that it would not pay any Prime Minister to follow 
a poHcy of refusing to communicate all intelhgence whatsoever 
to The Times and to rely chiefly upon the weak, and in other 
directions compromised. Morning PosO He could, were it an 

1 Delane to Dasent, October 20, 1855. (PH.S. Papers, D. 6/68; Dasent, I, 222.) 

: 2 *• Either the House of Commons or The Times must govern,” wrote John Russell in 
1855. ; C/. wpm, Oiapter “ Second • War with The Times.' ’* 

3 Cf. Lord Malihesbury, ■ ‘ Nov. 5 £1 852] sent for Walewsfcl. He confessed that the 
French Government; paid the Morning JPost and that he saw Borthwick:, the editor, every 
day (Affwo/rj of an 277)-' Evidence of Walewski’s peculiar intimacy : 

with the jPpjr will be found in his report of 18.2.1853,; which asks for money with which ; . 
; to influence English opinion through the press. Cf. Archives Affaires Etrangferes, Vol. 687. ' 

The subservience to Palmerston was well known. C/. Stanley to Aberdeen: IMay 13* 

1855] Ypu Will see the Government version-of the case in the leading article of 
: w in Palmerston's pay; Mr. Peter Borthwick 

being the Editor,” &c. (B.M.i'MSS. A,ddl. 43072/145.) . Inspiration from Walewsld and 
from Palmerston were far from incompatible ; but inUhe pay of Lord Palmerstpn Js ^ 

" ' 
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advantage to him, overlook the treatment, regarded as scandalous 
even by his own severest critics, that he had even lately received 
from The Times, as, for instance, at the end of 1853, when, on 
December 16, he had resigned from Aberdeen’s Cabinet. As a 
statesman and diplomat he could make up his mind to encourage 
Delane ; he could even be as friendly towards him as to Peter and 
Algernon Borthwick, and have him, like them, invited to the 
soirees of Lady Palmerston — ^notwithstanding that she had only 
eighteen months before referred to “ that brute of The Times T 
It would manifestly require a supreme diplomatic effort to bring 
such a paper round to anything like personal support, for Delane 
and The Times were in a position which must be reckoned as 
very strong even in the estimate of such a crafty opponent as 
the Prime Minister. 

Yet at this time of unknown risks created by the new Stamp Act 
it was clearly Delane’s task to see that The Times continued to 
secure that early, exclusive, secret, and often sensational 
intelligence upon the disclosure of which its national reputation 
so largely depended. Such news was bound to mean no less, 
if no more, to its future than to its past circulation. And before 
the middle of July Reeve announced positively that, having 
agreed, with Longman, he would henceforth be partly occupied 
mih. ih.Q Edinburgh Review.'^ 

A number of circumstances, therefore, disposed Delane to coh^ 
sider, as a matter of journalistic prudence, giving a certain detached 
support to Palmerston for those sides of his policy upon which 
the country as a whole was agreed. He may even have corne to 
the conclusion that might benefit not least in early 

knowledge of political doings at home and abroad from some 
closer connexion with the Prime Minister. The association would 
be a delicate matter to form, so notoriously antagonistic had 
the parties been for many years. Any such change of attitude 
needed to be reserved in its expression, yet each side would need 
to be thoroughly satisfied that the other was in earnest before it 
committed itself. Also, Delane and individual members of the 
staff, particularly Reeve and Lowe, were being watched, as never 
before, by the large band of new enemies, and critics raised up 
by the paper’s Crimean sensationalism. . Old opponents were 
also on the watch. Nevertheless, in, spite' eff bid antagonisms and 
new risks, a meeting was arranged . Pahnerstpn and Delane talked* : 

1 His friend the^ Editor, Sir O. Comurall Gladstone as Otaaiicelldr of. 

tho Exchequer in February. Reeve becairie Editor of the 

' 
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The talks developed into an understanding. Delane came to 
recognize Palmerston as the Right Man m the Right Place. 

Palmerston and Delane, who had Travers Twiss with him, met 
at the house of Sir Wilham Molesworth m August, 1855 — some 
tune m the week following the pubhcahon of Lowe’s summary 
on the 14th, with its championship of Palmerston as “ the 
exponent of the popular will,” and after Reeve had left for the 
Contment. A letter from the veteran opponent of The Times, 
Brougham, to Aberdeen, its friend until recently, descnbes that 
frateimzation as “ devil worship ” : 

Private Brougham 

25 Aug». 1855 

Alas, My dear L^. A. — ^your kindness alone & not the fact makes you 
suppose I am fit for the woik — ^which I qmte admit to be necessary — 
of grappling with this monster evil — of the abuse of the Press. In 
reahty I also see the diificulty of the attempt in a strong hght — ^and it 
is shadowed with the doubts in the few lines of announcement in the 
Law Review. However there must be a full discussion of the question 
& that I think I have secured. 

But let me mention one very material element in the question— 
because we must on no account overlook it — mean how much of the 
mischief at present pressing on us & on the Country — ^is owing to the 
conduct of individuals. Observe the devil-worship of some men. I saw 
among the persons who weie enumerated as dinmg with Pam & others 
at Molesworth’s — the Times people — ^that is Mr. Twiss & Mr. Delane 
— & on making inquiry I find there is the greatest intei course between 
Molesworth & those individuals — and also it is understood between 
Granvillei or at least C. GreviUe & the same parties, and Lowe, lately2 
promoted help to the Times set. Is it to be believed that nothing oozes 
out which should be kept secret, in these connexions ? . . .^ 

In September a change was noticed by DisraeU’s weekly, the 
Tress. Under the heading of “ Lord Palmerston and The Times, 
a writer, after mentioning the Atlantic telegraph, turned to 
wonders nearer home. ** Far more surprising,” he wrote, “ than 

1 Granville, in fact, stood aloof from The Times at this penod His leason given to 
Newcastle in January is worth reading for the hght it throws on the contemporary status 
of joumallsm : “ Mr Delane and Mr Reev© have frequently dined with me, and have 
come to Lady Gianvillo’s parties I have for some time found it entailed personal mcon» 
venieoco from the impressions which it creates, but I am sure that on public groimds 
nothing can be so mischievous as to oxdude horn all community of inteiest with the 
higher classes, and all intercourse with public men, tliose who by their pea can exercise 
such enormous influence foi good or bad” (Granville Papers Fittmaunce, I, 91.) 

2 Lowe was first appointed Icadeivwnter m 1851. 

3 B.M , MSS. Addl. 43194/262. 
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“PAM HAS ‘ DONE ’ tfTE r/MrS' ” 

any of these marvels is the a^toiiishing event that on Saturday, the 
' 20th of September, a panegyric was actually fired off from The 
Times at Lord Palmerston. Well that is a wonderful event . . . 
Pam has now humbled his old enemy into being his trumpeter . . . 

It is plain that Lord Palmerston has regularly * done * The Times T 
The Disraeli paper’s attack was published on September 22. By 
that time, too, Molesworth’s parties were becoming notorious. A 
Press agent attached to Lord John Russell wrote, on the 24th : 

You see how The Times that have threatened Lord P. with 
impeachment now beslavers, & how well invested Sir W. 
Molesworth’s dinners to Mr. De Lane & Mr. Twiss are.”i 
Towards the end of September, Reeve being back. Delane 
went abroad, leaving the paper in the hands of Dasent. At the 
beginning of October, while Dasent was still in charge. Reeve 
suddenly withdrew all his services. The Queen’s letter to 
Palmerston on the “ atrocious ** Times was written on October 6 
and Clarendon’s letter to her (“ the paper is in the hands of 
3 or 4 ignorant men,” &c.) on October 12.2 Almost simultaneously 
—-there is no evidence that the events were connected ^ — The 
Times declared its allegiance in unmistakable terms. 

A fortnight had gone by before the ofl&ce chose to notice 
Disraeli’s attack. On October 6 the paper r^ewred to Palmerston’s ' 
speech on the capture of SebastopoL - 'T/ze* T/wcj deemed . it , 
“ manly,” and after allowing that it was the utterance of one whom 
” we have so often blamed,” it turned to “ that fraction of the 
community who cannot understand why we shoyld now praise 
the poUey of our ancient foe.” Urging that the sole ambition of 
the paper was to give a truthful summary of events and just 
reflections thereon, it professed indifference to individual states- 
men and parties. ” The country needed a man, and it found in 
Lord Palmerston the man it needed,” and it was only justice to say 
as much, whoever took scandal. And 

these things may be disagreeable to certain of our contemporaries, who . 
habitually prostibite their pens to the purpose of faction or animosi^. , 
They may even come from us with something of the air of a contoin^ 
and unwelcome admission ; but fh^,are the simple, truth, and, as the 
* Report of W. W. Clarke to Gilbert ElBbt,'Deao of EristoJ, foiwarbed^ Jbbn HiJsselt 
page 202 fiw/ej also page 231; . 

3 But notice Delaob’s letter to Dawnt^f Octdhejc p qtjioted M/rc(, v> Reeves left * 
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truth most worthy to be spoken, both by us and by all who respect 
truth for its own sake, we have httle reason to be ashamed of the 
impulse which prompts us to do fair and noble justice to an ancient 
adversary, or to wish for that consistency which would teach us to 
withhold well-merited praise because we have at other times felt it our 
duty to express equally well-merited censure. We sincerely beheve that 
It will be found that our success is due very much to the general con- 
viction that the power which its cuculation places in the hands of 
individuals is not wilfully abused, and that the pubhc receive from us, 
together with the best intelligence we can collect, the fairest and most 
honest comments which we are able to make. Nothing else could 
account for oui undoubted influence among persons of every phase 
and shadow of opinion, and notliing else could maintain for a single 
week the position to which the favoui of the public has raised us. It 
IS our wish, as it is oui duty, to rise above peisonal and party feehng, 
and, so far as the infirmities of human nature permit, to present to our 
readers every day a fan and impartial chromcle of the times in which 
they live. It is not for us to say how far we attain this object, but we 
are quite certain that we should attain it no bettei by sacrificing our 
honest convictions to personal animosities, to party predilections, to 
an unmanly dread of the charge of inconsistency, or a childish desire 
of the appearance of infalhbility. In a word, we are Joumahsts, not 
Popes.i 

Finally, as if to ratify the treaty, the paper pnnted under the 
headline “ Lord Palmerston and The Times the following 
paragraphs . 

Sir, — It is not a little gratifying, to those who defend The Times 
against the yearning desiie of a small section for a stereotyped and 
hollow consistency, to observe that the arguments employed by Lord 

iThe concluding paragraph of the leading article is as follows “On the long 
and checkered careci of Lord Palmerston history of a more deliberate and 
philosophic charactci than wo pictend to write will pionounce its vei diet, but 
that verdict will not be as our contemporaries would have it, — unmeasured praise 
or undiscriminating blame. Such consistency beflts neither the philosophical historian 
nor the honest journalist Ccnsuio there will doubtless be on a policy often 
vigoious and patriotic, but also often iintating and dangerous, — on a jealousy 
of France which endangered the peace of the woild m 1840, and a lestless desire 
to anticipate Russia in the East which involved us in the Afghan insurrection m 1841. 
But history will not fail also to record that, while England was plunged in domestic 
faction, and parties weio exclusively occupied with rchgious diflerenccs or economical 
heresies, tliere was one man who faillifully and honestly watched over the destinies of the 
empire, who, while otheis were sunk m sloth or blinded by meanness and subsemency, 
saw through the masked designs of the Irapeiial robber, and sought by every means in 
his power, in season and out of season, to counteract them, until at last the oppoitunity 
came, and, while others famlcd and shrank back, he accomplished the object ol his life, — 
the humiliation of Russia and the deliverance of Europe from the swoop of that greedy 
vulture whoso outstretched wings had so long darkened the sky over her head " For 
the reply of the Ptess to the accusations by The Tmiei of “ profligacy,” " meanness,” 
“ habitual baseness,” “ habitually prostituting their pens for the sake of faction and 
animosity,” Ac , see ** The Press and The Times ” in the issue of October 13, 1855, p. 968, 
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THE TIMES ON ITS NEW POLICY 

Palmerston in his late admirable speech are throughout but a rdsumd, 
so to speah, of topics urged from lime to time in your columns. 

The section to which I allude may well look upon it as a significant 
fact, and one which under any supposition — and there can be but 
three — does no small credit to The Times , for, either The Times has 
been converted by Lord Palmeiston, or Loid Palmerston by The 
Times, or both have arrived independently at the same conclusions — 
conclusions crowned with success. 

That The Times has been converted by Lord Palmerston, no one 
will maintain who has any recollection of the march of events ; and 
yet, if It had, who could find fault with so independent an institution 
for having given way to arguments proved triumphantly true by the 
sequel 

Again, that Loid Palmerston was converted by The Times might or 
might not have been tiue without detracting a tittle from the just 
merits of each, and most certainly not of the latter 

But the final and most hkely alternative — that both arnved more 
or less independently at the same conclusions, The Times by means 
of its extiaordmary information and consummate ability, and Lord 
Palmerston m virtue of his own genius and experience as the master 
diplomatist of the day, is a likehhood equally flattering to both parties, 
and one which should fill all the friends of national co-operation and 
unammity with joy and with hope when they see their Prime Minister, 
after giving the best pledge of future in present success, now boldly 
walking foiward backed by the best support he could have m the 
fourth estate of the realm. 

I have the honour to be Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Constant Reader. 

The publication of this manifesto on October 10, 1855, was no 
accident, although its position on the sheet was humble — ostenta- 
tiously so, indeed. It seems not to have attracted the slightest 
pubhc notice. But public notice was not necessary — ^nor invited. 
The letter was intended foi Palmerston’s eye. It had become 
ncccssaiy for The Times to indicate the thoroughness of its 
conversion. 

Russell, of couise, was suspicious of the trend of affairs as 
levcaled in the columns of The Times. He wrote on October 6 to 
warn Oarendon yet again of the dangerous omnipotence of the 
paper. The railway of revolution is made, & it only remains to 
run a train along it. If you see the evil as I do & many otliers do, 
the remedy is in your own hands & Palmerston’s ; do not make 
yourselves like poor foolish Molesworth the unconscious tools 
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of a domestic revolution.”! But Clarendon was not privy to the 
negotiations with Palmerston. In fact, accordmg to Greville, 
when he saw the article on Palmerston’s altcied and improved 
ways, “ he took up his pen, wrote a reply & sent it to Ponsonby 
(his P. see*') to send to the Globe — but the Globe declined 
puttmg it in ! ”2 A month latei. Clarendon met Delane, whom he 
had not seen for some time, and afterwards informed Palmerston of 
what had taken place. The Prime Minister felt the need of explain- 
mg to his colleague some features of the new attitude of The Times, 
and did so with the utmost caution . “ I believe Delane to 
be personally friendly & I am told that Some Influences (what 
they were I know not), which have hitheito been hostile to us 
in The Times, have ceased to have Power. This may or may 
not be ”3 

It is to be noted that, after embarrassmg Palmerston foi twenty 
years by its attacks. The Times, while still in the hands of Dasent, 
involuntarily embarrassed him by its defence. The paper’s 
conversion, in spite of Palmerston’s delicacy, did not escape the 
eyes of the Prime Minister’s colleagues or those of the Court ; 
all were amazed that the reconciliation with the Pnme Minister 
comcided, at the beginning of October, with a sudden and violent 
attack upon the Court itself. Clarendon described the situation 
thus : 

Things are stagnant here and only kept alive by The Times wh. 
runs hke a mad dog thro’ all ranks and classes of society trying to 
damage all public men and to make all Govt, impossible — ^Vou 
[Stratford] come in foi a leading article today— The C. of the Exchr. 
was vilified yesterday— and 2 days ago an attack was made on the 
young P. of Prussia and thro’ him of course upon the Queen. 

1 Russell to Clarendon, October 6, IBS'). (Clarendon Papers) 

2 GraviUe to Reeve, October II, 1855. (B.M , MSS, AddI , 41185/260-1 ) The whole of 
thfc cryptjc letter roust bo quoted * " I must write you a lino to tell you what will rather 
ammo you— you recollect the article m T[mes] a few days ago about Pam’s altered & 
improved ways, & the happy effects thereof etc. etc , praise of him, & some self-glonhcation 
etc. 1 thought they wd be piovoked, and I heard yesterday they were so mmeasmably. 
They protested that he has never vaned • I & as soon as he saw the article (wh Ld P. 
showed him) ho took up his pen, wrote a reply & sent it to Ponsonby (his P Secy ) to send 
to the G/oAe— but the Globe declined puttmg rt m I I have no doubt thi^ have had their 
cue, Sc with reference to their former absurdities had a lecture fiom John (Russell ?) — t 
think this IS droll ” This letter is pilntcd m Grevtlle^Reew Letters, p 246, but with the 
omission of “ wh. Ld P. showed him,” which radically changes the sense. The ” they ” 
may be tlie Palmerstons and ” Ld P.” Palmerston. Spencer Ponsonby, later Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby Fane, was Clarendon’s private secretary If the statements GrcviUo heaid were 
accurate, it is to be supposed that the line token by The Times m coming round to bis 
support did not meet with iho Prime Munster’s approval , but it must also bo remembered 
that, on the days immediately following the attack on Prussia (" a dagger in the Queen’s 
heart,” as Clarendon called, it), Palmerston would not bo inclined to advertise his connexion 
with the paper or his approval of its policy, 

3 Polmcyrston to Clarendon, November 15, 1855 (Clarendon Papers.) 
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In short everyone, except Palmerston for the moment, is held 
up to odium ^ 

Palmerston himself was questioned closely by the Queen m 
the letter quoted in Chapter X 2 Hinting at her knowledge of 
the Minister’s practice in the matter of the Press, she informed 
him of her opimon that journahsts should not be received 
socially His leply, written on October 19, was evasive : 

There is no Doubt some inconvenience in the Admission of Editors 
and wnters of newspapeis into general society , but if they happen 
to be in a Position in Life which would naturally lead to their being 
invited, It would not be easy to exclude them merely on account of 
their Connection with a newspaper ; and if they were not to be excluded 
intirely it is obvious that it would not be advisable to make their 
admission or exclusion depend upon the character of the last article 
m the Paper with which they may be understood or known to be 
connected.3 

He concluded with an explanation of the support he was now 
receiving from The Times. It was due, he affirmed, to that paper’s 
well-known readiness to support a winning cause, and he attributed 
the conversion to the accretion of popularity he had gained by 
the capture of Sebastopol Finally he hmted that The Times 
would probably revert to its old antagonism, thus leaving the 
impression that he had no personal relation with its Editor or 
any responsibility for its policy. 

In truth the paper may not at this precise date have regarded 
itself as being definitely associated with him. But, as has been 
seen, long stndes had been taken by both sides in the direction 
of an understanding If in July Palmerston had striven to win 
over the paper, now, in October, The Times felt in need of 
the Prime Minister’s support. The friends of Russell who 
were discussing the projected new rival mormng journal 
agreed that its policy would be to give general support to 
Palmerston,^ Delane’s interest, journalistic and other, in the 
Palmerston alliance was in fact transformed into a positive 
anxiety. U Pomposo’s intentions, except in so far as the Edinburgh 
was concerned, were unknown. It was possible, perhaps, that he 

1 Clarendon to SUatford, October 6, 1855. (PRO,, F,0. 352/42) 

2 See page 202. 

3 Lord Palmerston to the Queen, October 19, 1855, (Royal Archives, Wmdsor) 

4 Russell advised the organism to consider Reeve, who '* 1 understand has broken 
with that paper {The Timei,] and might be consulted,” &c 
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miglit be used against The Times. Writing to Dasent on 
October 19, Delane said “it was vciy good poLcy of you to 
have that civil aiticle on Palmerston’s Romsey speech It will 
show him and the lest of them that it is not to Reeve alone they 
aie indebted for suppoit ” 

As a further anxiety Molesworth died suddenly on October 23.t 
In the next few months the new Palmerston line became exphcit. 
At the end of the year it was the paper’s lecognized policy. 
The Saturday Review thus commented upon it on January 26, 
1856 

Applause is raiely displeasing, but when it flows from the pen of the 
most hostile and persistent of one’s detractois, a very stoic could hardly 
repress a passing sensation of tiiumph. We ceitainly do not grudge 
Loid Palmerston his victoiy over the most inveterate of his assailants. 
. . . Short as is the memory of the public in such matters, the world 
can hardly have forgotten the systematic war which The Times so long 
waged against Lord Palmerston. When not merely his political posi- 
tion, but the foreign policy which he represented was at stake, the 
loudest and most vehement of his assailants was the journal which 
now eulogizes the system it so lately denounced. ... If it were 
possible for a man to be destroyed by fine wnting, Loid Palmerston 
must long ago have fallen beneath the attacks of The Times. ‘ 

Thus was the Delanc-Palmcrston alliance settled and the 
journalistic leadership of The Times preserved in the highly 
competitive pciiod fiom 1855 to 1865, 


1 Cf. Gtalwm to Aboidcasn, Nelheily, October 22, 1855* “T suppose that poor 
Molesworth is dying. Tlic usual reflection prcients itself, who will be Im successor ? I 
should be soiry to think oi to speak haishly of him , but wc have no great reason to 
commend him. The Tunes will lose its piinctpal channel of eaily secret information.” 
(Pnvatcly Pimlod Aberdeen Correspondence) 

Hayward to Gladstone, Januaty 2, 1856; “Since The Times breach with Lord 
Oarendon and Reeve, they are no longer so well up m infoimation as they used to bo 
Molesworth is another loss to them.” (.Correspondence oj Abraham Ilaywaid. 1886, 
Vol. I, p. 270 ) 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE TO 1865 

M owbray Morris believed that a first-class newspaper 
could not profitably be sold for one penny. The cost, 
evei showing a tendency to rise, of an efficient foreign 
news-service was one of the reasons for his opinion. Morris 
further asserted that the penny Press did not “ pretend to original 
news,” but nothing elat^ the Daily Telegraph so much as to be 
able to claim priority, as it did m December, 1855, only six months 
after its foundation “ The Morning Herald, hke The Times, is 
a day after the fair in its information. ... It would not do, 
however, for the journals ‘price fourpence unstamped’ to 
acknowledge a prionty of intelUgence denved from a journal 
price only ONE PENl^. The ‘ dear ’ papers would not thinV^ 
as yet, of such a thing ” To increase and maintain the excellence 
of The Times foreign news-service became to the Manager a matter 
not only of pride but of anxiety. Exigent competition forbade a 
pohey of complacency and standstill. 

Expense could not be cut. The Manager wrote to W. H Russell 
durmg the Indian Mutiny : “ I have not yet been called on to pay 
the Indo-European bill for telegraphmg; but I reckon that 
altogether we shall not get out of this job, for telegrams alone, 
under £5,000. It was, however, one of those occasions on which 
it would never have done for us to have been content with movmg 
neck and neck with the penny papers.”! The Times recognized 
from the first the nuisance as well as the importance of the growing 
network of cable hnes. Morns described the Atlantic submanne 
telegraph as a “great bore,” because he saw that, while the pubhc 
would expect its daily use even for messages whose trivial content 
would not justify the cost, the paper would gain nothing from 
the consequent additional expenditure. Nevertheless, he instructed 
the correspondents to make full use of the lines, though he was 

lAtkins, I, pp 311-312, 
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scandalized by their unnecessary employment as, for example, 
when a reporter in the North of En^and, with more zeal than 
judgment, telegraphed the whole of an unimportant speech by 
a minor pohtician. 

Another element had entered the field of journalism to mtensify 
the Manager’s disqmet over the portents of change. The penny 
Press was greatly helped by the telegraphic news agencies Reuter 
estabhshed himself in London at the end of 1851 with an address 
at No. 1, Royal Exchange Buildmgs, convemently situated for 
Lloyd’s, the banks, and the brokeis. The Times was not at first 
mchned to make use of his facihties ; m answer to several apph- 
cations which he directed to John Walter, Morns informed him 
on December 29, 1857, that “ the proprietors of The Times are not 
prepared to enter into arrangements with you ” 

The expense of the daily Amencan cable meurred in the summer 
of 1858, however, induced Moms to reconsider Reuter. The 
daily American cable was primarily a City reqmrement. As the 
collection of Stock prices was merely a matter of routine, and as 
the figures could easily be checked, rehance upon Reuter in 
commercial matters was felt to be justified. When, therefore, 
Reuter offered The Times an Amencan money-market service 
Moms was at last interested. The charge on cables from the 
paper’s own correspondents was two sovereigns for each word — 
to Morris a most extravagant tariff. The use of Reuter for a 
limited purpose was an unexceptionable economy, and when the 
first American cable failed Morris gave Reuter his first month’s 
general trial as a European agency— m October, 1858 t 

The function of the agent was to supplement the paper’s own 
service. If Reuter could quote Stock prices and summarize 
foreign newspapers he could shoulder the burden of transmitting 
all news “ known to persons of average information.” Moms 
therefore instructed correspondents upon the new situation. 
Reuter, he wrote in April, 1859, 

is all very well for summaries of articles in ofiBcial and semi-official 
papers, about which theie can be no question, but the transmission of 
which by telegraph on our own account would cost us a great deal of 
money. But when it comes to important facts — ^Austrians crossing 
the Ticino, French crossmg the Alps, the delivery of an ultimatum, and 

1 On October 13, 1858, Monls noted in hia dmry • “ Saw Reuter about telegrams of 
foreign news He agreed to send all to us and to choi ge us only for what we publish at 
2/6 for 20 words if lus name Is quoted, and 5/- if not quoted " 
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such hke, then we get rumours and intentions for faits accompUs. In 
this state of thmgs I think we ought not to tiust any one but our own 
correspondents, and I wish you, quite regardless of expense, to send us 
all important news respecting the present crisis. 

In February, 1859, Morns found Reuter’s news “ hitherto . 
pretty accurate,” but m later years he had frequently to remon- 
strate with him owmg to the paucity and occasional untrust- 
worthiness of his information. Moms, foi instance, wrote to 
Reuter in 1861 as follows 

I have had frequent occasion to remonstrate with you against the 
flimsy stale and even ridiculous character of some of the intelligence 
which you send to The Tunes I call this stuff “ intelligence ” by a 
great stretch of courtesy but it is in fact neithei intelligent nor news 
For example the celebration of the King of Piussia’s birthday on the 
22nd is announced m the second edition of (The Times,) to-day, 24 
hours after the fact might have been tiansmilted by post. . And 
a few absurd scraps of Neapolitan so-called politics are given as tele- 
grams, whereas they might have been, and piobably were in fact, 
sent by post or written in London, Finally the only news m the paper 
comes from our own correspondents I must really piotcst most 
senously agamst this scamping of your work. 

Sceptics beheved that Reuter’s telegrams were concocted 
from letters in Paris or in London ; sometimes the nature of their 
contents persuaded Morris that this might be so At any rate, 
the function of the paper’s own correspondents was too icspon- 
sible and too confidential for Reuter completely to replace them. 
The corps of correspondents was recruited with great care, and 
the weaker members were weeded out with ruthless severity : 

I am opposed [the Manager wrote to an appheant in 1856] to the 
engagement of strangers as foreign correspondents By strangers ” I 
mean gentlemen unconnected with The Times and who have not served 
it in some other capacity. It is a different thing when a man is resident in 
some European capital or spot which happens to be the scene of pohtical 
or other mterest. Such a man may become a casual contributor and grow 
into a regular employd. But to take an untried man and send him to a 
distant spot, where he is beyond the reach of instruction and control 
seems to be an unwise course, and I should never adopt it except in 
a case of urgent necessity. 

An austere code of morals was expected of the correspondents. 
If one could not resist the blandishments of Courts, ** ihe should 
at once abandon his vocation, as one for which nature had made 
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Ilim unfit.” When the Mayor of Southampton wished to greet 
Russell with a civic reception on his return from the Crimean 
War, Morris on his behalf gratefully but firmly dechned the 
honour, as it “ would place him in a position which has been 
systematically avoided by all the gentlemen who have served 
The Times newspaper.” 

In 1856 there occurred a scandalous episode which justified 
Moriis’s unwilhngness to appomt “ strangers ” The Times 
maintained an agent m Alexandria, whose principal duty was to 
transmit the Indian mails, but who was steadily gaming the 
status of a correspondent because, with the growth of the Suez 
Canal scheme, Egypt became a centre of interest J. Corlett, the 
agent of The Times, found allurements that were out of conso- 
nance with the responsibihties of a correspondent Visiting Egypt 
in the autumn of 1855, Nassau William Senior, the economist, 
who kept an elaboiate journal and circulated it in manusciipt 
among his friends, entered theiein the following account of words 
used to him by Lesseps • 

I am inchned to think that we made a mistake in witlidi awing the 
salaries or bnbes which used to be paid to the foreign correspondents 
of the European newspapers. The correspondent of The Times used 
to receive £1000 a year from Abbas Pasha He is a man who was a 
clerk m a merchant’s house, was turned out of it for good reasons, 
and IS now employed to enhghten Europe as to the acts and the inten- 
tions of the Egyptian Government, and he performs his task with 
the ignorance, the falsehood, and the mahcc which might be expected 
from his previous history.! 

The entry came to the knowledge of Mowbray Morris, who 
wrote to Corlett to say that he must bring a hbel action, in which 
The Times would bear all the expenses But Corlett had to 
reply that, although he had refused the larger bnbe offered, 
he had received £80 per annum from Abbas. He pleaded that 
all the other newspaper coirespondcnts received similar sub- 
ventions, and that information of Egyptian affairs could be 
obtained on no other terms. This excuse was not accepted; 
Corlett was immediately discharged, and a new agent, H. C. Kay, 
sent from London to take his place. 

Morris, however, unwilling to put the good name of The Times 
in the hands of men unknown to him, was eager to have access to 
first-hand information in all parts of the world ; though he drew 

I Apud Moms; Letter to Corlett, August 4, 1856. 
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the line at the Fiji Islands, he accepted the offer of an occasional 
correspondence from Japan, then a mystenous and unknown 
country. By good fortune, too, he got letters at a critical moment in 
Bucharest from John Barklay, who had for a shoit time served 
the paper in Constantinople ; and when the Ameiican Govern- 
ment sent an expedition against the Mormons, The Times was 
able to publish letteis from Utah. 

The correspondents of The Times were a mobile body; the 
Manager was averse from the establishment of a series of 
permanent offices. The Times had moie than a dozen Staff Cor- 
lespondents estabhshed all over the world from Calcutta to San 
Francisco , the Pans office alone was a fixture After the Crimean 
War, Ebcr was stationed in Constantinople but sent httle material 
to the taste of the Manager, who admonished him not to “go too 
deeply into Palace intrigues. We don’t care much about them — 
I think that, at this moment, railways, telegraphs and finance are 
more interesting.” But Morns generally emphasized the need for 
a hght touch ; the communications of the foreign correspondents 
had to be more than bald statements of fact — and for this reason 
among others Reuter could not supply their place. One corre- 
spondent was congratulated for having “ contiived to season your 
information with anecdote—to mingle the grave and gay.” 

When Eber was transferred from Constantinople to display his 
peculiar talents upon the battlefield in Italy, no successor was 
appointed. Apart from Pans, the securest berth was in Vienna, 
whence Bird continued to survey the eastern parts of Europe, But 
even Bird was at times unable to find interesting news, and in 
January, 1857, Morris asked him in mock exasperation : 

Do the Viennese never commit murder or rape ? Does no merchant 
prince ever forge or levant with other people’s money, or break dis- 
reputably — does nobody in Vienna or elsewhere in the Austrian 
dominions ever do anything amusing or exciting? I declare the 
Austnan correspondence, tho’ full enough of matter, is as dry as a 
state paper or a page of Lingaid or the last protocol. If you have no 
other means at hand, you must invent something to enliven your 
letters, or at least to give them variety. A new play or opera, a new 
singer or actor, a new pamphlet, a new book— -anything for a change. 

Even Berlin had no permanent office. Filmore had been 
succeeded by Wilkinson, who represented the paper until 1858. 
Lord Bloomfield, the British Ambassador in Berlin, described him 
as “ a vain foolish fellow who writes absurd letters filled with 
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what he considers ‘des traits d’Espnt’”; but he thought that 
The Times rather than Wilkinson was at fault. “ There is no 
possibihty of making this man change his tone ; I have spoken to 
him frequently. He hstens but no good comes of my hmts, 
because he says The Times would not publish his letters if they 
are otherwise wntten ! The hostihty of The Times towards the 
Prussian Government led to his social ostracism and to peisonal 
attacks in the Prussian Press Moms consoled him thus : 

As for society in general, I know by my own experience that a mamed 
man with children and an engrossmg occupation may live veiy happily 
without mixing much with the world and tho’ I am unwilhng to beheve 
that gentlemen of our profession are “ pariahs ” in London, yet it is 
true here, as elsewhere in the capitals of Europe, that the universal 
censor is a general object of fear and hatred, or at least of suspicion. 

Wilkinson, however, was inconsolable and, to improve his 
position, he wrote a letter to the Kreuz Zeitung apologizing for 
the tone adopted in The Times. This brought down upon him the 
wrath of the Manager, who, wntmg that “ a correspondent must 
look for protection to those who employ him,” reheved him of his 
office. He carried back to England a letter from Lord Bloomfield 
recommendmg him to Clarendon. “I believe,” the Ambassador 
wrote, “ that he ceased to give satisfaction m consequence of his 
desire to bring about a better state of things between England 
and Prussia, & of his refusing to take hints that are given him 
by his superiors & to his being perhaps loo independent.” 

In Morris’s opinion “ German pohtics are smgulaily dull. It 
is almost impossible to prevail upon even politicians to give their 
attention to the subject. To the multitude they are Abracadabra 
— ^mysterious and unintelligible.” In the winter of 1858-59 Mark 
Pattison temporarily occupied the post, and in the following 
summer James Hamilton was commissioned to go “ as a roving 
correspondent in Germany upon trial for a limited period.” He 
was instructed to study especially the Prussian and the other 
German Armies, but not to spend much time in Berhn. 
When Hamilton’s mission ended no successor was appointed 
untd the Danish question seemed likely to come to a head. In 
January, 1861, John Walter, seemg that the trend was towards 
“ the dissolution of Austria and the aggrandisement of Prussia,” 
recognized that Berlin must soon become the centre of the really 

1 Bloomfield to Cloroodon, Borlm, lomiaiy 27, 1858. (Oaiendoa Papers.) 
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German element in C. Europe ” , m April, Morris sent Hardman 
to Berlm with mstructions to pay particular attention to the 
Liberal Party : 

In most places, hut especially m Prussia, the libeial party compiises 
all that theie is of wisdom and patiiotism, even honesty, in the country. 
It is our business to back up the honest men everywhere, and it is our 
interest to do so m Prussia, because the liberal party is the Enghsh 
paity. The Court and the retrogades are Russian.i 

Hardman was Morns’s favourite among the correspondents.2 
After serving the paper in Constantinople, he had made an extensive 
tour through Austria and Hungary, twice deputized for O’Meagher 
m Pans, and then went as correspondent to Madnd. In 1857 
Moms, as we shall see, sent him to Turin, and Madrid agam 
ceased to have a regular correspondent, although Molony was 
appointed to narrate important events since, in Morris’s words, 
“ we wish to be secured against any sudden and unforeseen 
emergency ” When the Itahan troubles ended, Hardman went to 
Berlm He was beginning to tire of his travels : 

He had travelled through the wildest wastes of America, as well as 
through the civilized ways of Europe, he knew all the languages and 
much of the hterature of the Continent, before he had attamed to any 
connexion with the great paper with which his name is now associated.® 

In 1863, therefore, Hardman asked to be guaranteed at least 
a kind of semi-permanencc in Berlin. Moriis replied ; “ It is 
simply impossible for me to guarantee you the quiet occupation 
of Berlin for 2 years. . . . Paris is the only haven of repose for 
wandering correspondents. . . . Every other place is but a 
temporary resting place and every correspondent except the 
favoured one at Paris is but a Rover.” 

“ The favoured one ” in 1863 was still O’Meagher, who had 
managed to retain his office despite the trouble of his earlier 
years. He was thus described by a paid agent, a personal 
fnend of his own, of the French Government : “ Mr. O’Meagher 
a beaucoup de talent— il est tr^ distingud dans ses manifercs 
et trfes honn8te homme. Mais son ambition force souvent la 
mam k son jugement. II d6sire dtre considdrd comme une autorit6 
sur les affaires franpaises. H est certainemeiit bien inform^ et 

1 Moxm to Hardman, April 29, 1861. (P.H S. Papers, M, 1 1/94) 

2 Hardman (1814-1874) had, Uko O’Meaghcr, been m tho Bntish Legion m Spain In 
1834 , It IS said (D.N B.) that ho owed hw first engagement on The Times to a ciltique of 
the Paris Salon m abont 1830 

3 Mrs. Ohphant, WtUiam Blackwood and His Sons, II, p, 287. 
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le joiimal met k sa disposition une foite somme d’aigent pour 
obtenir des informations.”! His sources of information were 
so complete, mdeed, that the French Government frequently 
apphed to him to pass on to them the news and rumours he 
gathered — a request which he uniformly rejected This fact 
may be accepted as an adequate reply to Lord Cowley’s irritable 
assertion that O’Meagher was “ so ill-informed that they {The 
Times) make all sorts of misstatements. I wish that they wd. send 
a better man ”2 

In 1852 he had made himself obnoxious to the conductors of The 
Times by his support of the rising Louis Napoleon. In Moiris’s 
opinion the “ variance of opinion ” between Editor and corre- 
spondent by weakemng the influence of the former mvahdated 
the services of the latter. “ The Enghsh pubhc looks to us for 
liberal and independent views of passing events, and when it 
finds the very reverse of those qualities in an important depart- 
ment of the paper, not only the opinions are regarded with 
dissatisfaction, but even the facts are received with distrust.” 
Lack of faith in O’Meagher led The Times to supplement his 
contnbutons, and a hostile observer, Algernon Borthwick, 
correspondent of the Bonapartist Morning Post, thus described 
the situation to his father on January 3, 1852 • 

I explained (to the Prmce President) how The Times correspondent 
in Pans was an honest man, but that The Times had sent over two 
special correspondents, charged to distort and exaggerate every fact 
that could be brought against him , that this was part and parcel of 
the mtngue agamst Lord P. ; that The Times was at present used to 
show two things , first what an atrocious and unconstitutional tyranny 
was exercised in France, and next how bad was the conduct of LordP. 
in approvmg of it. I begged him to pay no senous attention to such 
infamous and provocative articles as he had read (he told me he had) 
in The Times of this mormng — ^and to beheve the honest English min d 
would soon reject with loathing all such poison when its nature was 
dearly shown.^ 

After a time the united remonstrances of Delane and Morris had 
their effect, and O’Meagher became an ardent anti-Bonapartist. 
This inevitably led him into diJEculties with the authorities, 

1 Michael George Mitchell to M. Isidore Salle, Chef de la division de la Presse, December 
4, 1857 (Palis, Archives NaUonales, F-18, No, 544b, Letter No. 189) Foi the 
Mitchell family of secret agents see p 82 and Sources V 

* Cowley to Clarendon, March 26, 1858. (Clarendon Papers.) 

3 R. Lucas . Lord Glenesk and the Matrons Post, p 98. 
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who, for example, withdrew fiom him the advantage of tele- 
graphmg the bank returns before their pubhcation in Paris To 
remedy this Morris could only suggest “ the judicious apphcation 
of money. If a bnbe will serve our turn, I should not grudge the 
cost ” , but, according to Mitchell, the French secret agent above 
quoted, one of the causes of O’Meagher’s dissatisfaction with the 
rdgune was “ Tmcorruptibilite des membres actuels du Mmistere de 
ITntdrieur.” 

O’Meagher in fact began to out-Herod Herod. i Poweiful 
influences m Pans were working for nothing less than the expulsion 
of the correspondent O’Mcaghcr’s bearing at this time is levealed 
m a report made to the Surety Gdnerale : 

May 1st, 1858 

The Times is the most important mouthpiece of the English Piess ; 
it is the richest as well as the most independent, and the paper which 
best exploits its immense publicity for the exclusive benefit of its 
material mteiests The appioximate proceeds of its paid advertise- 
ments alone amount to about 7,500,000 francs Its own circulation 
is higher than all the rest of the English Press combmed. Moreover, 
this tremendous power can only be asciibed to the absence of any 
positive political patronage. Faithful to its title it follows the times ^ 
the drift of pubhc opinion. At home Whig, Free-trader, veiy 
Anglican . . 

Abroad, hostile to France and since 1849 to the Prince-President 
as well as later to H.M. the Emperor. This hostility is paihcularly 
aggressive m its Pans conespondence. Not a day passes that it docs 
not pubhsh some item of news, false oi true, purposely minimized or 
exaggerated to challenge the acts or men of the Government — insinua- 
tions, slander, abuse — anything will do to mislead public opinion in 
England and in Europe and keep alive the blind animosity of the 
masses against France Smee January 14th for instance, it has not 
ceased for an instant to give the most misleading details concerning 
the character, circumstances, causes and consequences of the attempt 
on the Empeioi’s hfe and about the assassins, whose biography it 
IS pleased to relate while showing up with perfidious care the romantic 
aspect of their existence, along with, naturally a number of articles 
wntten m this same detestable spirit. 

To carry out this scheme of organized slander and permanent 
conspiracy against the Government of the Emperor, the Times installed 

1 O’Meaghcr’s criticisms of Napoleon found an appreewUve audience in John Waller, 
who wrote to Delane (January 26, 1858) that “ O’Meagher has hit upon a nch mine m 
L Napoleon’s chapters on England. What he says about passports, etc , is d^ghtful” 
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a central correspondence office in Paris, at the head of which it placed 
a man, cleverly selected because of his antecedents, who receives a 
very large subsidy which he uses m a very unscrupulous mannei. 

M. O’Meagher, First coirespondent of The Times (rue Lepelletier 
N° 1) was formerly a paymaster to the Enghsh troops m Spam. He 
was employed successively by the J\mes at Barcelona, Madrid and 
elsewhere and later even had m his employ membeis of the Govern- 
ment. Better stiU, when the Lagu6rronniferei pamphlet was still in 
proof at Firmin Didot’s, he offered 1500 frs to a workman to obtain 
a copy. 

Thus independently of the personal, diplomatic or other relations 
and the information which he regularly buys here and there, or receives 
from the enemies of the Government who assiduously frequent his 
office, M. O’Meagher has no sciuplcs about corrupting the people 
who, from above or below, obtain important infoimation for him. 

Invited on several occasions, either by the Press Department or by 
the Minister of State, to come and obtain accurate information in 
advance relating to facts collected, news transmitted or rumours spread, 

M. O’Meagher constantly refused. 

When summoned to receive official warnmgs or observations, 
always kmdly m form, he does not obey or obeys partially 

FuU of confidence in the moderation of the Government and 
until now, unfortunately, too sure of impunity, when threatened with 
the suppression of The Times, like the Independance Beige, he rephes : 
“ Suppress it ’ ” If his own personal position is referred to he says : 
“ Expel me ! ” And m diplomatic circles, in the offices of French 
newspapers which he visits regularly, in the clubs and salons everywhere, 
just the same as in his paper, M. O’Meagher seems to defy the Emperor’s 
Government while violating the laws of generous hospitahty which 
France accords him. 

For all these reasons and because of the systematic hostility which 
the First Correspondent of The Times betrays m all the Paris 
correspondence which he addresses to that newspaper, 

It is proposed to apply to him the measures of the Sftretd G6ndral 
which have already been imposed m the case of several other 
correspondents of German newspapers and expel him from Fiance. 

(unsigned) 

N. B. The leaders enclosed are wiitten in the same spirit as the Pans 
correspondence.2 

1 Louis Etienne Vicointe do La Gueiromero published VEmpeieur Napolion III 
et I’Angleterre m Pans, 1858. 

2 Translated from the ongmal m the Archives Nationales. (F 18, 544 bis, Angleterre, 
No 189; see Appendix I, No 2, for the ongmal French text.) 
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Higher authorities, however, considenng expulsion undesirable, 
brought pressure to bear in London. Delane, though not less 
unfriendly towaids Napoleon than he had been, was more than 
once requested by Palmerstoni to tone down the personal element 
of the attack , it became necessary therefore to bung pressure upon 
the correspondent to see the desirabihty of burying the hatchet In 
November, 1859, Delane, bemg m Paris, tackled O’Meagher on 
the subject. 

I compelled O’M to hsten to me (a task of no small difficulty) 
while I made him a long speech upon the irntatmg chaiacter of his 
correspondence as regarded both the Emperor and his cousin and 
fiom his reply It appeared that this tone of his was perfectly gratuitous, 
for both the Emperor and Jerome had made numerous advances to 
him and Jerome especially had shown him much civility. Upon this 
I begged him to drop at once the tone of irritation, accusing Jerome 
of cowardice etc. and to take an early oppoitunity of hanging out a 
flag of truce, discussing international questions of course upon their 
own merits but not importing oflensive personal element. This ho 
promised to do.* 

Peace was thus airanged. 

The ciiticisms of the Prussian Government which embarrassed 
Wilkmson in Berhn and the criticisms of Napoleon III which 
caused Lord Palmerston and other English statesmen so much 
anxiety, were but examples of the universal pohey of The Times 
in the mid-mneteenth century when the paper shared with the 
rest of Victorian Enghshmen a love of mstr acting the foreigner. 
Tliis practice was defended by Morris, when at the end of 1857 
a friend criticized the paper’s strictures upon the Neapolitan 
government. “ Many people say,” he wrote to Di Lardner, 

that we trouble ourselves too much about our neighbours on the 
continent ; that their Governments are good enough for the mass of 
the people, and that the only efiect of our misplaced sympathy is to 
keep ahve the flame of discontent and give undue importance to the 
discontented. The Times is particularly obnoxious to these people, 
and its conductors are advised to mind their ovm business. Now I 
say wo do mind our own business when we expose the evil systems of 
the contment. No doubt it would be easier to make things pleasant 
by false representations or by total silence ; but if all men were to 
pursue this course, what would become of the world’s progress ? 

1 Palmerston to Delane, Dccftmber 6, 1858 (P.H.S. Papcjis, D 9/80; Dasent, I. 305) 
and March 2, 1 859 (P.H.S. Papers, D. 9/93). 

2 Ddane to Dasent, November 1, 1859. (P.H.5 Papcis, D. 9/134.) 
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Though ready to defend the paper’s general right of cnticism, 
Moms took to heart the strictures upon the particular cor- 
respondent m question. He himself beheved that “ the despot 
of Naples is worse than the despot of France,” but he felt that 
justice should be done to whatever good mstmcts the King might 
exhibit. In consequence he advised the correspondent at Naples 
to try to mix with men of every opmion and to gam an under- 
standing of the Government’s pomt of view. “ Indiscnmmate 
abuse has a tendency to defeat itself— if we wish our reproaches 
to carry weight, we should show ourselves apt to praise when 
occasion serves ” 

The correspondent in question, Henry Wreford, also represented 
the Daily News He was m fact a casual correspondent whose 
contnbutions had become more fiequent as the BiiUsh public 
began to be mterested m Italy. The value of his correspondence 
was much leduced by his antipathy to the Kmg of Naples, which 
amounted to a mama, and Moms informed Hardman m January, 
1858, “ I should very much like to dispense with this gentleman.” 
In October, however, the Manager, describing Wreford as “ an 
amiable enthusiast, well informed but without judgment,” 
admitted that he would be “ a useful man m the event of a row ; 
for he has zeal and courage and strong popular sympathies ; for 
these quahties I retam our connexion with him.” 

Moms saw cleaily the impending troubles in the Italian 
peninsula. On all sides,” he wrote in 1857, “one hears the same 
rumour of approaching msurrection in Italy.” In the autumn of 
that year he decided to strengthen his staff there by sendmg 
Hardman to Turin, where he was advised to secure the ear of 
Cavour but to gain other sources of information by visiting all 
the capitals of the pemnsula and making friends in each, since 
“it is quite clear that no Government will tell a newspaper 
correspondent what it wishes to keep secret, and this is precisely 
the sort of news we ought to get.”i 

At the same time Morris asked Hardman to look out for a 
correspondent m Rome, a difiScult matter, for The Times was 
much disliked by the Papal Government. This situation had 
further complications. There was in Rome a cosmopolitan 
vagabond named Fynn, whose activities permitted him the 
leisure to attempt the extraction of money from Lord Odo RusseU 

1 Morrii to Hardman, September 23, 1857 (P.H.S. Papers, M. 8/37 ) 
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on the pretext that he was a correspondent of The Times ” 
Morris, having been informed, wrote to Lord Odo on March 14, 
1859: 

Mr. Wreford’s illness alone prevents my taking steps to make a pubhc 
example of Mr. Fynn. A more audacious imposture was never 
attempted. The man is an utter slrangci to me and all my colleagues, 
and bis very name would have been unknown if it had not appeared 
in the newspapeis in connexion with some fiaud, the particulars of 
which I cannot call to mind at this moment. The Times is much 
indebted to you foi havmg repudiated this person, and I hope you 
will lose no opportunity of causing his true character to be known i 

Thereupon, with the approach of the war between France 
and Italy and Austria, Morris asked Wreford to remove to Rome 
until a legular coi respondent could be estabhshed there, as it 
seemed probable that the Pope was likely to be more immediately 
involved than the King of Naples On March 28, 1859, Morris 
sent Wrcfoid instiuctions : 

The point to which youi chief attention should be directed is what 
we m England call “ Administrative Reform ” The oiiginal pretence 
foi the interference of Europe in Italy was its bad government. The 
people were oppiesscd, humamty outraged, and a hotbed of discontent 
kept up, endangeiing neighbouring countries. Is all this true? Let 
us bring the Pope and his caidinals to trial, make a specific charge 
agamst them and prove it That should be your task. It is in the hope 
that you will execute it, that The Times has sent you to Rome. . . . 
Bear in mind that libeity has its necessary degrees, varying inversely 
with the degrees of latitude. The South has never been able to 
bear what is necessary for the very cidstcnce of the North. I throw 
out these hints without any intention to bias you. We want to have 
your free and independent testimony. Above all we want facts. 

But throughout the Italian war Morris was dogged by 
misfortune and difficulties. In the first place, no sooner had 
Wreford arrived in Rome than he fell ill, and Morris had to 
accept his sister as a temporary substitute — the first occasion 
upon which The Times employed a woman correspondent.^ He 
accordm^y wrote to Miss Wreford: “We shall be glad to 

1 A Robert Fynn, m the pievious year, had been the subject of some Bolenan corre- 
spondence among oflicialv of tlio French secret seivice. He had, it appears, described 
himself to French agents at Geneva as a correspondent of the paper, particularly connected 
with O’Meagher, and able, for a consideration, to alter the tone of The Times on French 
aflairs. 

2 Literary criticism by Mrs. Norton had been appeanng for some years. 
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receive fiom you whatever information you can gather from 
Mr. Wreford’s friends and your own observation.” 

The war began at the end of April, 1859 The problem of 
correspondence from the front was scaicely less diflacult than 
it had been in the Crimea, but rather different m character. 
Renter’s Agency was a help ; but also, through the other papers 
that subscribed to it, a competitor. Mihtary ohgarchy was added 
as top-dressmg to the other handicaps : the Sardiman Commander- 
m-Cluef had threatened to hang any newspaper agent whom he 
might catch withm his hnes The ablest war correspondent on 
the paper’s staff, W. H Russell, was not available In default 
of Russell, Morris fell back upon Eber as his pnncipal cor- 
respondent with the Sardiman forces. Eber, it would seem, was 
hoping for an early outbreak of war m his own country, m 
which event he would naturally wish to be in the forefront of 
the thickest battle, and would be constramed to leave the service 
of The Times t Failing a Hungarian revolt, a war of some other 
subject nahonahty against the Hapsburg oppressor was the 
next best thing, and he assmed Morris that he anticipated httle 
difficulty in obtaimng permission to attend the Sardiman head- 
quarters. He rehed, apparently, on the fact that his compatriot, 
General Klapka, held high command. Hardman did not share 
his optimism, and Morris moved him to Italy with considerable 
misgivings On May 11 — ^nearly three weeks after the French 
disembarkation, and a fortnight ^ter the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Grand Duchess of Parma had fled from their capitals — 
no news having amved from the Sardinian army, Morris resolved 
to bring in another man. Antonio Gallenga was an Italian 
rolling stone, now aged nearly 50, who had spent much of his 
life in exile, but had also been a Deputy in the Sardinian Parlia- 
ment and correspondent for the Daily News. After an abortive 
essay in regicide, he became a supporter of Cavour, and was 
haled by Mazzini, who suspected him of being a police agent. 
He obtained an introduction to Walter, who sent him on to 
Morris, to whom he represented that his nationality and con- 
nexions made it likely that he would succeed in Italy where 

1 This, allowing for the known tastes of the man, seems the likeliest mterpretation of 
the followmg paragraph . " I was not unprepared for your confession. A man can hardly 
entertau the ardent feelings which you cbeirsb towards your country, and conceal them 
altogether from those who are mterested to know them I have always known and 
respected, whilst I deplored, your aspirations after national mdependence 1 can only 
hope that an opportunity may not soon anse for attemptmg the execution of your wishes, 
since It would depnve us of your services, and might lead to your rum ” (Morris to Eber, 
March 24, 1859.) 
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foreigners were certain to fail. Concerning him Morns wrote 
to Hardman on May 13, 1859 : 

You know him by reputation, and I thmk you will agree with me 
that no one can have a better chance of remammg with the army. 
He will leave London to-morrow evemng and arrive I hope m Genoa 
on the 17th His plan is to abstain from all communication with the 
authorities and to trust entirely to his own resources, and his well- 
estabhshed character as an Italian patriot. He will see you on his way 
through Tmm, but it is not probable that he will afteiwaids hold any 
further communication with you. Such a proceeding, he thinks, 
might compromise him and draw suspicion upon his movements. 
However this is a matter for you and him and Eber to anange among 
yourselves. 

When Gallenga reported himself in Turin, Hardman took a 
dislike to him and wrote to Morris to protest against the appoint- 
ment. The objection, apparently, was that Gallenga drought 
more of his country than of The Times — ^which, as Moms pointed 
out in reply, was only to be expected. On Hardman’s advice 
Gallenga abandoned hope of joining the Franco-Sardinian 
Army and returned to Genoa, where he re-embarked and found 
his way, via Legnagno, to the headquarters of Prince Napoleon 
Jerome in Tuscany. The Prince gave him a flattering reception, 
expressed his high esteem for The Times, and took him on his 
train until Gallenga found it convenient to transfer himself to 
the Tuscans, whose commander, the Neapolitan UUoa, gave 
him a commission and appointed him aide-de-camp. With 
UUoa, GaUenga went forward, on a long and tranquil march, 
until the Tuscans achieved a junction with the French and 
Sardinians on the Mincio. He then found that the two decisive 
battles of the war— Magenta and Solferino — ^had already been 
fought, and Eber was installed in comfort and honour as cor- 
respondent of The Times at headquarters.i It appeared that 
the Emperor, hoping to win Hungarian support against the 
Austrians, had Hfted the ban in favour of correspondents of that 
nationality and in their suite the representatives of aU journals, 
of any nationality, had also been admitted. Eber, however, 
had been forced to give an undertaking that he would not make 
his occupation known in the camp, or allow his letters to appear 
in The Times as coming from an accredited correspondent. 

1 GftUenga, Episodes of My Second I4fe, II, p. 303; 
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The result of the various restrictions was that The Times found 
itself behindhand — or apparently behindhand — ^with the news. 
Morris wrote to Haidman on June 10, 1859 : 

This whole subject of the correspondence from Italy has been a 
vexatious one to me. Whilst every obstacle was being thrown in our 
way at Turm, and we were being told that no one connected with a 
newspaper would be allowed to go near the alhed army, the Pans 
newspapeis and some of oui own contemporaries m London were 
pubhshing daily leports from eyewitnesses of the battles and skumishes 
which neither you nor Eber could find an opportunity to see. 

And to complete one’s annoyance the Daily News and Daily 
Telegraph this mormng come out with what purports to be an account 
of the battle of Magenta^ wiitten by then special correspondent on 
the very eve {sic) of the battle It is true that when all these letters 
are carefully read and sifted, they are found to be mere froth and 
flummery, and I fully beheve that we have published more real informa- 
tion than any other paper. But you know how careless the general 
pubhc is and how easily deceived by an attractive heading or a pompous 
introduction Our dear friends and rivals here and m Pans seem to 
be free to describe their letters as they please and take full ciedit for 
all their correspondents The Times alone is to speak with baited 
bieath and to hide its candle under a bushel. Surely it is high time 
we were allowed to take oui true position before the world. 

It is clear from this letter that Morris was oppressed with what 
was already becoming a major pioblem of The Times, and one 
that the growth of the news-collecting agencies was to aggravate 
— ^the problem of maintaimng its own standards of thorough 
investigation and reporting in competition with a newer and less 
scrupulous school of joumahsts, to whom priority of news was 
more important than either completeness or exactitude. 

On the other side of the conflict also Morris was dogged by 
misfortune. Bird, it would seem, was on better terms with the 
Viennese authorities than he had been in 1848, and had little 
difSculty in getting permission for a correspondent of The Times 
to accompany the Austrian Army, but the man selected. Captain 
Blakely, R.A., proved a failure. His letters had a strong pro- 
Austrian bias, and, instead of recent war news, he was apt to send 
in “ flimsy ” essays on ” the constitutional history of Sardinia.”^ 

1 June 4. 1859 

2 Moms to Blakely, May 21, 1859. (P.H S. Papers, M. 9/386.) 
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He was superseded at the beginning of June by Crowe, the 
Bombay coi respondent, who was home on leave, i but by that 
time the campaign was nearly over. The most that can be said 
to have been achieved by The Times m orgamzing the coriespond- 
ence of this short war is that the ground had been prepared for 
reportmg the more eventful struggle of the followmg year. To 
crown Morris’s chagrm, on July 20 Gallenga, from whom he 
was expecting a legular coirespondence on the condition of 
Italy, unexpectedly appeared m England, and, accoiding to 
himself, at Printing House Square. The prosaic records2 of 
The Times suggest that the subsequent negotiations were con- 
ducted by correspondence, but Gallcnga’s own account^ is more 
diamalic and illustrates the style and character of a man who was 
to serve The Times for twenty years : 

Never in my life have I seen such astonishment depicted on any human 
face as was shown by that of the manager of The Times he saw me. 

“What*? What?” he cried. “You heie? Has anything 
happened ” 

“ What should have happened ? ” I answered. “ The war is over, 
and the Wai Correspondent goes home. That is all.” 

“ What ? ” he insisted. “ And not one hne ; not two woids of a 
telegram to tell us of your deseilion,” 

“ It was for the war alone-— it was for my country— -that I enlisted 
in your service,” I said. “ What else would I have had to do with the 
Press ^ The war is at an end. All is over.” 

He looked hard at me, as if he could not believe me. 

“ Are you in your senses ? ” he said. “ Do you leally think the 
affair is at an end ? Are you so ready to give up the cause of your 
countiy Oi do you think your hand can wield a mightier weapon 
m that cause than such as The Times supplies you with ? Perhaps 
you have travelled too fast to learn what is going on. Know then, 
that aU our statesmen here are convinced that the Treaty of Villafranca 
won’t hold water War may be at an end, but Revolution has not 
spoken its last word. The noblest mission that ever befell a journalist 

IJ A Crowe had served the //tor/ during the Crimean War and The 
Times during the Indian Mutiny, after winch ho became the Bombay Correspondent. 
In 1860 he was appointed Consul-General for Saxony, but he is known piincipally for 
his work m art criticism, which, in collaboration with Cavnlcasello, he is said (D.N B ) 
to have “ revolutionized.” Anothci veteran of the Cnmea, N A Woods, who had 
served the Morning Herald with some success and then joined The limes staff to become 
a very notable reporter, was under considemtlon for service in place of Blakely, wlien 
the problem was solved by the appointment of Crowe 
2 Moms to Gallenga, July 26, 1 859 (P.H.S Papers, M. 9/476 ) 

2 Gallenga, op cit., II, pp 307^. 
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IS offered to you. Go back to Italy 1 For months, and perhaps years, 
your country will be the all-absorbmg subject m Europe. . . . Run 
all over the pemnsula from end to end , go back to Turin, to Floience, 
wherevei you think you may find the task best suited to your purpose. 
Whoevei wiites for us fights for Italy. You will have The Times 
and the almost unammous sympathy of Enghsh opinion to back you ” 

“ Done ! ” I exclaimed, grasping his hand, and shaking it with 
responsive enthusiasm. “Till the Italian question is settled, be the 
Press my caieer ; I am at your orders — ^I am off at once Back to Italy 
— ^this very evenmg * ” and I jumped to my feet. . . . 

I set off by the evening mail, and before the end of the week I 
had put the Channel and the Alps between England and myself. 

Gallenga’s desertion had been occasioned by the Armistice 
of July 8 and the meeting of the Emperois at ViUafranca His 
sudden letura momentarily upset Morris’s arrangements, since on 
the signing of the Truce of ViUafranca the Manager had recaUed 
both Ebei and Hardman, mtendmg to leave Itahan affairs entirely 
to GaUenga. On returning to Italy he made his headquarters at 
Florence In January, 1860, he made an abortive visit to Rome 
but was expelled by the “ imbecile tyrants,” as Morns mdignantly 
described the Papal Government. 

Eber came to England for his hohday, but returned to Italy 
in September. Hardman again did hohday duty for O’Meagher 
in Palis, and was scarcely back in Turin when he was sent to 
report the Spanish campaign in Morocco. Thus Eber was left 
responsible for all the news from Northern and Central Italy. 
He moved about freely, but made Milan his headquarters. In 
March, 1860, he went to Chambdry to report the annexation 
of Savoy to France, while GaUenga attended the opening of the 
Legislature at Turin. It was evidently Morris’s intention to send 
Eber to Rome, after he had been to Switzerland to investigate 
“ this neutralized territory question,” but on April 17 he wrote : 
“I should like you to visit SicUy first and let us know what 
sort of thmg this new insuirection is.” Eber did not hurry ; he 
visited Turin and Naples en route and arrived in Palermo on 
May 24.1 Meanwhile the island was in revolt; Garibaldi and 
his Thousand had landed at Marsala on May 11 ; Palermo fell 
on May 262 ; and The Times naturally expected from Eber a 

1 Munday, H,M S. ffamibal at Palermo and Naples, p. 103 

2 The capture of Palcimo seems to have been made possible by IntelUffenco that Eber 
collected m his capacity as The Times correspondent and immedutely communicated to 
Garibaldi, (Tievelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand, pp 286, 287.) 
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succession of stirring narratives of great events. He sent a full 
account of the landing and of the capture of Palermo,! but soon 
his letters dwindled to nothing, and rumours began to reach 
Printing House Square that the lure of the battle had been too 
much for him. He had, in fact, applied to Garibaldi for a com- 
mission, and been appointed to the command of a brigade of 
the insurgent army. Morris wrote to him on August 1 : 

What are you about ? Everybody can describe the battle of Melazzo 
but you, whose special duty it was to describe it. ... 

Surely you do not think that we sent you to Sicily to liberate the 
island, or even to describe it. Rumour says you are engaged on the 
one, and your own letters show how much attention you have paid 
to the other. It is not my wish, nor have I any right, to interfere with 
your sympathies or your ambition. If you desire the fame of a patriot 
and liberator, and choose to fight for Italy in the service of Garibaldi 
—do so — but at least be candid and say what you are about, and do 
not leave me in a state of uncertainty. ... 

This cannot go on— and I must call upon you to make your election 
between T/ie Times and your other masters whoever they may be. 
We cannot have half a service. 

Eber being apparently lost to the service of The Times ^ Morris 
hurriedly dispatched Gallenga to take his place, at the same 
time calling on Eber, if he wished to remain correspondent, to 
prove his sincerity by resigning his command. The new General, 2' 
however, resigned neither of his appointments. He had been 
absent from the battle of Melazzo, being engaged on his military 
duties iri the middle of the island, but he pieced together a rather 
belated account of the engagement, which filled five columns 
of The Times on August 4. By September 10 Morris was labouring, 
under the bane that oppressed him from, time to tune in all wars : 
3:11 his correspondents were in the same place. “Pray go to 
Florence,” he Wrote to Gallenga, “or Bologna or Rome or 
Turin — anywhere away from Naples, where we, now have THREE 
correspondents,’^ 3 To add to his trbnbles, both Eber and Gallenga 
successively fell ill. Reuter, on whom he was beginning to rely 
as a supplement to his Dwn’ correspondents, proved useless at 

1 " Ao epic poem could be written about what the liOiSa Itallftra and 5 Hungarians did 
InSieUr^*’ ifheTimes,ixt.n&9, i860.) Mr. 'Xiravelyau p;2l8) says there Ware 

four. Hungarians., No doubt Eber was irirngelf., 

« Morris first ^addressed Eber By thfetlUe bn dihtohpr-tO, I860; ' 
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more than one crisis of the war , he had to wnte several such 
letters of complaint as the following on September 20, 1860 : 

In the second edition of The Times t\as day appears a telegram headed 
“ Sardinia and Ganbaldi ” purporting to come from Genoa A little 
lowei down in the same column is a letter wh. came by post direct 
to Pans, was pubhshed there and transnutted by post to London — 
this letter is the telegram amplified — or rather your telegram is the 
letter condensed I have no sort of doubt how the thing has been done. 

Finally Morris once moie fell back upon Hardman, whom 
he ordered to Turin on September 25 : 

There is no one I can ask to go with perfect confidence in his sobriety 
and moderation except yourself Garibaldi seems to have the knack 
of diawing every one into bis vortex or of turning their heads. You, 
I know, are not an enthusiast and will be able to keep a cool head and 
a clear judgment in the midst of the exciting scenes which may be 
expected shortly to take place. 

A little later Hardman succeeded in establishing himself, 
apparently incognito, in Rome, taking care to address his 
dispatches to “ Mr. Preedy, Temple Bar, London.” 

In October, 1860, the future of Italy was still very uncertain, 
as Garibaldi’s mtentions were unknown. Morris was suspicious 
of the great freebooter, and wished rather to assist Cavour; 
he advised Hardman, who had previously been stigmatized as 
anti-Italian, to “ try and concihate Cavour and his party.” 
Hardman succeeded so well that Italian partisans accused him of 
partiahty to Piedmonti ; indeed “ conciliation ” may have come 
from Cavour, who in July, 1860, wrote of Gallenga : “ Je I’ai 
laiss6 nommer d6put6. Cela lui donnera une plus grande autontd 
aupr^s du Times ; il faut esp6rer qu’il en fera bon usage.”2 The 
Manager had as early as 1856 been in favour of strengthening 
Sardinia, so that she might extend her influence. But he feared 
the consequences of Garibaldi’s methods, as an attack upon 
Rome or upon the Quadrilateral would menace the peace of all 

1 Delane wiole to Layard • ’‘You might as well accuse him (Hardman) of being mx 
feet high as being hostile to Italian unity or too partial to the Piedmontese, for I know 
of nobody who looks forward to a change from Tunn to Florence with greater pleasure ” 
(B M MSS , Adcll 38986/307 ) Layard’s stnctuies were not based upon personal know- 
ledge, for, as Delane wrote to Paniid, who made the same complaint, he admitted “that 
he had never read any of the letters because he thought they were written by Gallenga ' ” 
(BM MSS.Addl 36721/206) 

2 Cavour to d’Azeglio, July 7, 1860. {Cavour e ringhiltetra^ II (ii), No. 1177 ) 
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Europe i Morris expected Cavour to achieve a great part of 
the Italian ambition with less danger and hardly less expedition. 
To Hardman in Rome he wrote on October 17, 1860 : 

If I am to back you or the Pope against deportation, I will choose 
you. And if you can hold your ground against the old gentleman 
for a while, you will find yourself, when Cavour’s programme is 
realised, m the advantageous position of our representative in the 
new old capital of Italy. 

This, however, was not to be, and before the Italians entered 
Rome, Hardman went off to examine those movements m 
Germany which were ultimately to enable united Italy to destroy 
the Pope’s temporal power. 

Stirring events in Italy ended with the meeting of King Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi at Caianello on October 25, 1860. 
The staff of The Times in the pemnsula was reduced to noimal 
proportions, and the Florence Exhibition became the centre of 
mterest People began to complain, Moms wrote in October, 
1861, that the paper’s foreign correspondents did not give 
“practical information concerning common things of Trade 
and Commerce and material products.” 

Eber returned to Constantinople but soon became restive. 
In 1863 he asked to go to Poland to describe the insurrection 
there. The Times, however, was already represented by Sutherland 
Edwards, 2 who sent from Lemberg and Cracow descriptions of 
the disunity of the Polish insurgents and the terrorism of the 
extremists 

In the last stages of the revolt the adventures of another 
Englishman gave a curious demonstration of the prestige enjoyed 
by The Times m Russia. A certain Mr. Apcl, or Appel, had 
joined one of the insurgent bands, and after their defeat was 
found by a Cossack up a tree. The Cossack attempted to bring 
him down with a bullet but missed, and, without waiting for a 
second shot, Mr. Appel descended and claimed immunity on the 
ground that he was the representative of The Times, The defence 
was held to be vahd. However, wrote The Times : 

It IS painful to think what might have become of plain Mr Appel, 
taken with arms in his hands, but “ our own correspondent ” was 

1 John Walter, bowever, admired Gaubaldi. '* I doubt whether, in all history, there 
has been such another instance of the nght man in the nght place ” (To Delane, 
September 14, 1860.) 

2 Edwards, later (m 1869) editor of the Otaphic, had reported the coronation of the 
Tsar in 1856 for the Illustrated London News; The Times had been represented by 
W H Russell, who gained a great success because, according to a rival, he was mistaken 
for Lord John Russell. 
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reserved for a different tieatraent The distinguished captive was 
escorted with especial ceremony to the town of Lublin, and there 
brought into the presence of the Russian Commander, by whom, 
instead of being handed over to a file of soldiers, he was invited to 
dinner. , 

We are much obliged to General Chiustcheff for the attention 
which he showed to a supposed representative of The Tunes, and we 
ought to acknowledge, we presume, the complimentary terms in which 
the “ mteiestmg ” piisoner was introduced to the notice of the Russian 
pubhc by the journals of that country, but the simple fact is that their 
politeness has all been thrown away [Mr Appel] may be a 
correspondent of some kind, but he is no correspondent of ours 
(October 13, 1863) 

There was another reason why Morns would not send Eber to 
Poland : the feai that his antecedents would put him in some 
danger among Russians and Austrians, who would not treat a 
Hungarian refugee, even when a correspondent of The Times, so 
well as they tieated Mr. Appel “ Let it suffice that we decline 
the responsibility of sending you upon any mission involving 
danger to life ” The safety of the correspondents was a frequent 
concern of the Manager, who once tned to dissuade Filmore 
from going to New Orleans because of the danger of yellow fever. 

In 1857 George Wmgrove Cooke, after writing some brilliant 
letters from Algeria, was sent to China, whence his correspond- 
ence exhibited such quahties of a quick and observant eye, a leady 
memory, a practised pen, and, above all, an independent judg- 
ment, that the Saturday Review of September 11, 1858, declared . 
“ to state that these are the best letters that have ever been con- 
tributed to a newspaper would be invidious, but we may safely 
say that they have never been surpassed.” In Cooke’s agreement 
there was a clause stipulating that his movements should not be 
such as might involve seiious pcisonal risk. 

The clause was not out of place. In 1860 Thomas William 
Bowlby succeeded Cooke as coi respondent with Lord Elgin's 
mission, at a time when the trouble in China had broken out 
afresh in the form of the Taeping rebellion. Riding ahead of a 
main body of British troops in the company of Sir Harry Parkes, 
he fell into a Chinese ambush, and with several companions was 
slowly tortured to death. The Times made itself responsible for the 
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education of Bowlby’s eldest son ; Mowbray Moms with members 
of the family acted as trustees 

The outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861 gave a new 
orientation to the foieign department of The Times , the United 
States became the scene of the activities of Russell, Gallenga, 
and numerous other correspondents Before the Civil War had 
ended, the question of Schleswig-Holstem was already setting 
in tiain the events which led to the umfication of Germany The 
new Europe, winch Bismarck created, enforced a reconsideration 
of the principles upon which hitherto the foieign department 
of The Times had been organized Indeed, after the Crimean 
War, the principles of joumahstic practice as a whole had 
undergone great and lasting changes 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM 


W HEN the law imposing the penny fiscal stamp ceased to 
operate on June 30, 1855, there occurred two revolutionary 
changes m the news trade. First of all, new daihes were 
established where they had never been published before 
Provincial daily papers made their first regulari appearance m 
the same June, 1855, at Manchester (the Guardian, hitheito a 
weekly, founded May 5, 1821), Liverpool (Post), Sheffield 
{Telegraph), Birmingham {Mercury), and Edinburgh {Scotsman), 
to mention only a few centies. Forthwith the London daihes 
found themselves in competition with new journals which, if 
they were infeiior in talent, were supported by a veiy vigorous 
local patiiotism and, as a previous chapter has shown, helped 
against The Times by the high postage rate. For the new country 
jomnals to compete successfully with the powerful metropohtan 
Press unquestionably demanded gieat resources. At first it was 
natural for thorn to follow the style of the journal with the largest 
circulation in town and country — ^namely, The Times — ^but the 
attempt ran them into difficulty. Mowbray Monis, writing to 
his agent in Manchestei, put his finger on the source of the 
trouble “There is no reason why a daily newspaper should not be 
published for one penny with a moderate profit, ”2 but, he wiote, 
“it is impossible to pioduce a first-class paper at that pnee.” 
The country at length saw the wisdom of abstaining from such an 
attempt. Nor in 1855 was there any effort made by the sponsors 
of the penny Press m London to produce a first-class paper in 
Morris’s sense of the word. London’s effort was to produce a 
cheap paper at a cheap price , and it was a rapid success. 

This, the second revolutionary change which followed the repeal 
of 1855, ie.i the cstabhshment of the metropolitan cheap Press, 

1 Thcie had been penny provincial papeis of iiregular appearance during the Crimean 
Wai — e g , the Manchester Examiner Extraordinary (xoux days a week from October. 1S54). 
This paper was renamed the Manchester Daily Times on and from December 12, 1854. 

2 Moms to W, P. Stokes, January 4, 1858. 
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ongmated in the enterprise of Colonel Sleigh With his piepaia- 
tions made some weeks before the repeal, Sleigh brought out the 
first number of the Daily Telegiaph and Coutiet on June 29. 
It was a four-page paper and sold for 2d In appearance it was 
noticeably hghter than the famihar London morning newspaper 
and the type a httle larger Aftei a month the Daily Telegraph 
and Courier found itself m difficulties and changed its printer. 
Within a few weeks the papei was in debt, principally to the new 
printer, Levy. Finally, Joseph Moses Levy, the printer and 
already editor-piopiietor of the Sunday Times, recouped himself 
by buying the daily paper On Septembei 16, 1855, Levy, 
anticipatmg by six months the activities of the fnends of Bright 
and Cobden, gave London its fiist mormng paper at the sensa- 
tional price of Id. Its success, from the circulation standpoint, 
was instantaneous A few days after the reduction the Daily 
Telegraph (the sub-title. Courier, was diopped) printed the 
following notice 

The Circulation of the Daily Telegiaph exceeds that of any 
London Morning Newspaper, with the exception of The Tunes More 
than that, the Circulation of the Daily Telegraph is greatei than any 
FOUR Morning Newspapers all put together As an ADVERTisnio 
Medium, the Daily Telegiaph stands second only to The Times. This 
journal not only ciiculates with the million, but it is taken m the very 
highest circles. We will venture to assert that there is no one Daily 
Newspapei so universally read in London and all over the United 
Kingdom as the Daily Telegraph. It is to be found at the chief Qub 
Houses and Hotels, at every Railway Station and Commercial place of 
resort, at every Newsvendors and the comer of every street. The 
Banker, the Merchant, the Peer, the Member of Parliament, the Lords 
and the Commons, all now ahke read the Daily Telegiaph. One 
Advertisement in our columns will have a fairer chance of being seen 
by a greater number than if inserted m the crowded Supplement of a 
contemporary. 

As the milUon read the Daily Telegiaph, so it is one of the finest 
mediums in England to make the wants of Advertisers known to the 
million. 

The paper was gradually liglitencd, for the new proprietor, Mr. 
Levy, had an admiring eye on James Gordon Bennett’s New York 
Herald. The Daily Telegraph, which m its maturity was to reach 
a notably high standard of journalism, began that imitation by 
London newspapers of sensational New York journalism which, 
as was feared and prophesied in 1835 and 1855, has since gone far 
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to destroy the Englisli type of popular newspaper and periodical. 
Tht New York Herald, published at two cents, provided London’s 
penny paper with a model more agreeable to the taste of the 
new penny public, as calculated by J. M. Levy, than Times 
or any other London journal. UuHke the proprietors of the new 
provincial dailies, the owner of the Daily Telegraph determined 
to cater for what was known in contemporary slang as the 
“million.” The penny paper’s news was dramatized, its style 
was colloquial. It invented a new advertising method known 
as the “ box ” system, by which replies were sent to the news- 
paper office to be called for; it charged the uniquely low rate 
of one shilling for two lines of advertisement. Wit]^ a Very 
short time the circulation of the Daily Telegraph gave the pro- 
prietor still further satisfaction : 

All classes have now a journal which, dependent upon no Party, 
Will support good and useful propositions, irrespective of their sponsors, 
and fearlessly expose all abuses, in whatever quarter they may be found. 
People will not now have to buy the day before yesterday’s T/wej . . . 
they can have a firsbclass newspaper upon their breakfast table as well 
as the rich. The price of the Daily Telegraph places it within the reach 
of every man ; and London is at length to be upon an equality with 
New York. ; . . We have every reason to be satisfied with the support 
we have received : our circulation, which already exceeds that of all of . 
our daily contemporaries put together (TAe excepted), is every 
day increasing. 

This was the situation, happy enough, of the Daily Telegraph 
in October, 1855, But, the proprietor predicted* “ in a very 
short time the Daily Telegraph bids fair to have a larger circulation 
than ^y London daily paper ; it has already beaten all the others 
put together and now we have a fair start towards the circulation 
of The -Times. Nevertheless, though by the end of the following 
January (1856) the Daily Telegraph could claim a daily sale of 
^7,000, the figure of The Timefs^ remained constant and more 
th^ twice that of the Telegraph. 

. . During th^e first years pf its career the Telegraph office felt 
dts^ obliged to notice the shortcomings of Printing Housd Square 
—the “ Old Gentleman,” Or “ Poor Old Grandfather,” though, 
on occasion,' our talented contemporary.” On October 27, 1855^ 
for: instance, the penny paper wrote, apropos the controversy in 
America, "that: 

, ; It h^ not been our custom hitherto to critici^ the tone adopt^ by 

bur great and powerful contemporary. Th^e was a ^e, when 

^ ^ 
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have done so in the columns of the Daily Telegraph might have justly 
appeared presumptuous , but now, as our immense circulation justifies 
our having an important voice in the affairs of our country, we can no 
longer permit The Times to speak for the whole nation, as the exponent 
of its views The Times still stands first in point of circulation at the 
head of the London Morning Press , the Daily Telegraph is second 
only to The Times in that lespect , and in that proud position in which 
the People have placed us, the influence of our voice shall no longer be 
wanting to check, when it becomes necessary, the dangerous dictation 
of a talented contemporary 

, The Times has no right to assume that we are on the eve of a rupture 
with the United States , neither has it any nght to speak, on behalf of 
the English People, then sentiments upon a question, which should be 
approached with care, and touched upon with hesitancy. 

On March 17, 1856, as another, and more radical, challenge 
to The Times, there came out the first issues of Cobden and 
Bright’s penny papers, the Morning Star" and the Evening Star 
Naturally The Times was attacked in these as in the Telegraph 
The Times was “ pait, and the pnncipal part, of the monopolistic 
press ” ; the Stars were a free Press, standmg for the people, not 
for party The second issue of the Morning Star claimed that the 
“ ‘ dull and dear ’ old press of London has received a blow under 
which it staggers. It has not only been beaten in news but in sale. 
The people have shown that they appreciate a really good and 
cheap press,” The fact in 1856 was that the Telegraph and the 
Morning Star were hurtmg the Chronicle, the Herald, and the 
Post The penny papers, whatever they might do in the future, 
then differed too much from The Times to secure its readers, t 
The position, winch the Daily Telegraph coveted, of second news- 
paper after The Tunes itself was effectively occupied by another 
journal unsuspected by The Times or the Telegraph or the Star of 
any such ambition. 

The Standard, in the late ’sixties and ’seventies the most serious 
rival to The Times, had been an evemng paper ever smee 1821, 
when it was founded for the purpose of blocking Catholic 
Emancipation. But notwithstanding the pohtical impulse given 
to it by the widely resented compact between Lord Melbourne 
and Daniel O’Connell, and the “ No Popery ” agitation under 
Lord John Russell, Protestantism suffered eclipse during the 

I In October, 1856, Gladstone, always cool to The Times, had it that the Star was 
“really worth reading, as being better edited than any of them except The Times** 
(Privately Printed Correspondonco of Lord Aberdeen ) 
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late ’fifties. In 1857 the paper was bought by James Johnstone, 
who on June 29 converted it from an evening to a morning 
paper Thus there came into the “ morning ” gioup a paper 
which, in Its own words, “ consisting of Eight Full-sized pages, 
the same size as The Times,'' was designed to have the con- 
ventional appearance and style agreeable to Conseivatives. As 
an evening paper tlie Standard had sold at 4d , as a morning 
papei from 1857 its price was 2d. The innovation had immediate 
effects The circulation of The Times dropped 2,000 a day from 
July 1, and, although it slowly lecovered to the normal post- 
Cnmea average of 54,000 to 56,000, the paper became conscious 
of the existence of a iival From the outset, too, the twopenny 
Standard planned to challenge the fourpenny Times “ It quits 
the ranks of the Evening journals and takes its place beside 
The Times and its contempoiaries,” announced its first leading 
article The abihty with which the twopenny Standard was 
conducted — Robert Cecil, later Lord Salisbury, was one of its 
leadei -writers— constituted an undemable threat to the supremacy 
of The Times. Even the Daily Telegraph considered the 2d. 
eight-page Standard to be a very desirable money’s worth in 
comparison with its own four pages for Id. It had also by this 
tune to compete with Cobden’s morning pennyworth An 
enlargement of the Daily Telegraph by a lengthening of the 
column had been attempted on March 16, 1856, but reversion 
to the usual size took place on June 18 The proprietors described 
this as a temporary measure; but as it was known that the 
financial condition of the Telegraph was none too sound, interested 
circles expected the old size to continue for an unlimited 
period, and the proprietor of a competing journal meditated a 
rapid move. 

Before Levy could effect any permanent enlargement of his 
paper, the Telegraph and the entire town and country trade 
was staggered by an announcement that the Standard was about 
to reduce its price to Id. without any reduction in size. It did so 
on February 4, 1858. On May 29 the Daily Telegraph, though 
feeling a strain, was compelled to enlarge The latter paper now 
claimed, with its new press room strengthened by one of the 
latest Hoe models printing eight pages at the rate of 15,000 an 
hour, an average circulation of 30,000— the figure reached by 
The Times in the year 1847. The Standard at a penny came 
not far short of this total. The Times began the year 1858 with 
55,000 and ended with 50,000, and, unlike the general newspaper 
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trade, was not at first impressed with the StandanVs unexpected 
move. The Times, with the vast majority of its readeis, shared 
the view that cheap papers were, or would be, nasty papeis But 
the expected deterioration of the Standard did not make its 
appearance. The effect, therefore, of a well-edited Conservative 
penny journal of full size on the sales of The Times was bound 
to be serious 

Clearly the maintenance of The Times in the dominatmg 
position It had held for a generation was becoming rapidly 
more difficult Indeed, Walter was soon forced to make 
decisions of the most critical kind ; to deal with issues reaching 
faither than any that had thrust themselves upon the Chief 
Piopnetor for many years Not since 1804, when the young 
John Walter II determined to revive The Times, then failing, had 
the Chief Proprietor faced such a crisis as John Walter III saw 
approaching at this period. Confident as the office had been 
in 1854 and 1855 that any new Act would fail to affect the 
paper adversely, only three years after the repeal of the stamp 
the Chief Proprietor and the Manager were forced to realize 
that the penny Press m London and the provmccs had to be 
accepted as a normal if unfamiliar trade condition. It was 
clear enough that the Daily Telegraph, cateiing as it did for the 
“ milhon,” affected The Times sales very httle, if at all. It was 
unfortunately only too sure, however, that the Standaid was 
successfully competing with The Times almost on its own level 
— and at a quarter the price. The Indian Mutiny assisted The 
Times, but days and weeks and months of a well-edited and 
well-produced penny Standard gradually brought down the 
sales of The Times. The remission m 1861 of the paper tax 
of 1^. per lb provided it with the opportumty, which it eagerly 
took, to lower its town (unstamped) price from 4d. to 3d., and 
from October 1, the first day at the 3d. price. The Times regularly 
increased its sales, at the end of the year reaching the satisfactory 
figure of 65,000 1 As further reduction in the price of the Standard 
was impossible, the lowered price of The Times restored buoyancy 
to Its own circulation. 

But at this lime the paper, in addition to the new risks arising 
from the development of an independent provincial journalism 
and a well-established penny Press m London, had to contend 
with a change of sentiment in certain classes of the educated 

1 For details of retail distribution of The Times and the premium added to the published 
price by all the lailway bookstalls of the country see Chapter XVU, “ Price Threepence 
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public. The very strength of the public position which The Times 
had secured foi itself before 1855, when the tax was lemoved, 
added to the dangers of the new situation It drew upon the 
paper not merely the natural and healthy competition of the 
newly founded metropohtan and countiy Press, and the famihar 
jealousy of pohticians, but the honest criticism of intellectuals, 
writers, and publicists of the rismg generation Thus many 
among the new school of would-be duectors of public opimon, 
whose attention was drawn to the enlarged oppoitumties in 
journalism created by the tax repeal, began their careers m a 
spirit of hostihty to The Times, not so much because the paper 
was wrong but because it was strong It was, in the words of 
Reeve’s Edmbuigh article,^ “autocratic”; and read, as it was 
alleged, in a passive and behevmg spiiit had reached an 
“ extraordinary and dangerous emmencc.” This was not an 
uncommon estimate of the power of The Times. A stnking 
example of the contcmpoiary fear of the paper is provided by 
the Saturday Review, established in 1855. The Peebles who 
had bought the Morning Chronicle in 1848 from Easthope sold 
the papei, after six years of unsuccessful but certainly talented 
conduct. To compensate for their lost representation in the 
daily Press they determined on the establishment of a new type 
of weekly political, literary paper. On November 3, 1855, No 1 
of the Saturday Review appeared, edited by John Douglas Cook, 
formerly of the Chronicle, and earlier still of The Times. The first 
leading article of the first issue, echoing Reeve’s survey of the 
Press published m the previous month’s Edinburgh, announced 
that “ No apology is necessary for assuming that this country is 
ruled by The Times. We all know it, or, if we do not know it, we 
ought to know it. It is high time we began to realize the magni- 
ficent spectacle afforded by Bntish freedom — ^thirty millions of 
cives Romani governed by a newspaper.”^ 

1 Cf Minbmgh Review, October, 1855 ” The Times, il is notonous, has reached this 
extraoidinary and dangeious etninenco . Sometimes it has rendered the most signal 
services by resolutely stemming the tide of popular frenzy and delusion ; sometimes, we 
think. It has done vast mischief by echoing and cncouiaging the most ignorant prejudices 
of the people. But on all essential points of home policy at least it has usually been on the 
Side of justice, ficedom and popular irapiovement , and, nght or wtong, its ability has 
been always wonderflil, and its unflinching courage beyond all praise ’* For The Times 
comment on those words of " the gieat tranestnal ciitic . jwhose wnter we) imagme 
sitting at a study table with a blue book, a glass of water and a paper-knife ” see the paper 
for October 15, 1855. 

2 Reeve’s estimate of The Tima was also accepted by Bear Ellice “ The Times has 
become onmipotent and despotic " (Ellice to J Russell, December 15, 1855 See 
P.R.O., Q &.D. 22/13.) The Saturday artido was wntten by George Stovm Venables, 
who himself joined The Times in the following yeai. He wrote from 1857-1882 the annual 
summary of events which the paper printed m its issues of December 31 ; also the 
sessional summary, 
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The Saturday Review proceeded to deal cntically and con- 
sistently with the British Press, counselhng newspaper readers to 
inform their mmds as to pohtical principles and facts, and to 
read leadmg and other aiticles by whomsoever written with 
mdependence and reserve. It was the old Radical cry, as old as 
Cobbett. The Tunes, according to its opponents, “ ruled this 
country ” in virtue of its vast circulation, size, and its popular 
audience. But after five years of competent provincial journalism, 
bnlhant Saturday reviewing and metiopolitan cheapness, the 
most sensitive forgot their feai of The Times The paper’s attitude 
towards the conduct of Britain’s campaign in India after the 
Mutiny was held to balance what was considered its mischievous 
Crimean campaign The most censorious cntics found much to 
praise m The Tunes between 1855 and 1860. The Saturday Review, 
taking the opportunity offered by the appearance m the pages of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of an article by M. Prevost Paradol 
on the Enghsh Press, affirmed (January 16, 1858) that its own 
view and estimate “of that remarkable publication,” The Times, 
did not differ from his. “ In criticizing The Times, we are actuated 
by no hostility to a journal which we agree with M Paradol in 
considering one of the marvels of modern civilization,” wrote the 
Reviewer To read the journal was an absolute necessity. 

In undertaking the task of reviewing the events of the week, we 
cannot omit to ciiticize wiitings which are themselves events, and 
which, as each breakfast hour returns, exeicise so enormous an 
influence on English opinion and English character There may be 
telegrams, oi speeches, or resolutions, or elections, or fifty other 
occasional occurrences ; but the events which never fail are the leading 
articles of The Times. 

For these reasons to criticize the journal was equally necessary. 
To the great English paper there must be added a safeguaid. The 
Times should be subjected to the same unfelteied discussion 
which it claimed as its own right. 

M. Paradol may admiie the wide stretch of the information, and 
the universahty of the discussions in the great English paper, but it 
well becomes us at home— to whom its influence is not a theoretical 
study, but a practical fact — ^to reflect that the infoimation may be often 
maccuiatc, and the judgments, by their very umversality, rash and 
inconsiderate. A powerful newspaper, like an absolute Government, 
is liable to all the inheient vices of despotism. It has a perpetual 
tendency to become violent, cruel, tyrannical, and unjust The only 
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check which can ever be safely brought to bear upon it is that which 
has been found the true safeguard against aU othei oppression — 
namely, opposing to it the barrier of an enlightened public opinion. 

In thus attempting to place The Times and public opimon in 
opposition the wnter was making the subtlest of all attacks upon 
the papei, and not without effect, even dunng Delane’s peiiod 
of Editorship 

Thanks to the newly founded daily papers like the Manchester 
Guardian, the Morning Star , the Daily Telegiaph, and the Standard, 
and the vigorous expression of opinion which they expressed and 
encouraged, the “ despotism ” for which The Times had been 
notorious since 1820 was scaicely noticed in 1860 Printing 
House Square had not altered, though the trade had undergone a 
complete transformation. The notion of “ journalism ” had also 
changed. Theie were plenty of new jouinalists as well as new 
journals ; both were now respectable “ The young man,” wrote 
Morley, “who towards 1860 found himself transported from 
Oxfoid in pursuit of a hterary calling, had little choice but 
joumahsm ” And, like Morley, who was editor of the Morning 
Star in 1869, many of the new reciuits differed from the style as 
well as from the politics of The Times. The new men were less 
“ Churchy ” The title “ Agnostic ” was not conferred by Huxley 
until 1 869, but the sect counted numerous members much earlier. 
Thus the opinions of The Times came to be more widely dissented 
from, if not by pohticians, by intellectuals, of whom the agnostic 
Leshe Stephen is an outstanding example. i His carefully compiled 
pamphlet on The Times and the American Civil War was damaging 
to the paper’s prestige among the rising generation of Liberals. 

The keen excitement naturally caused by the Franco-German 
War made an excellent opportunity for The Times to conciliate 
critics, perhaps to repeat its Crimean successes ; and with W. H. 
Russell at the front it showed full journalistic enterprise. Yet, as 
Morns admitted in a letter to Walter wiitten during the first half 
of the campaign, he could not “ help feeling that the Daily Nem 
has beaten us on several important occasions, both in speed & in 
quality. Altogether T fear we have not done well in this war.”^ 
Morns spurred on his team, and later The Times did fairly well. 

1 For Leshe Stephen’s enticisms of the attitude of The Tinier towards the American 
Civil War see Chapter XVIII 

2 Morris to Walter. September 24, 1870. (P.H S. Papers, IV ) 
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The sales had, indeed, climbed from 1862 to 1867 to an average of 
over 63,000 a day, but reverses were suffered from 1868 until the 
outbreak of war m the summer of 1870 The Times for 
September 5 of that year sold no fewer than 70,405, but, as Morris 
was aware, other journals had done better The Franco-German 
War accelerated certain tendencies in the news trade, haidly 
obvious hitherto, by which The Times, despite increased sales and 
sustained reputation, lost rather than gained in comparative 
circulation The Telegraph did well The Times was first with the 
news of the capitulation of Pans, the investment of Mont Yal6rien, 
the terms of peace. The Daily News, which reduced its pnce from 
3d. to Id on June 8, 1868, was making very rapid progress With 
Archibald Forbes as its “ own ” correspondent at the front, and 
Henry Labouchere in besieged Pans, the paper that The Times 
had earher called the “ little Benjamin ” soared to 150,000 a day 
It was generally agreed that the honours rested with the Daily 
News, 

To retain for The Tunes the dominating position in point of 
circulation which it had held so long was now seen to be not 
merely difficult but next to impossible, unless some new invention 
comparable to that of steam printmg could halve the costs of 
production of the paper. For a solid fifty years The Times had 
increased its circulation day by day until in 1855, as has been 
seen in the chapter on “ The Second ‘ War with The Times,^ ” it 
accounted for four or five times as many as all the other London 
newspapers added together. The Morning Chronicle (founded 1770), 
long under Perry the first journal of England, and for a generation 
a determined rival of The Times, ceased pubHcalion in 1862, being 
bought by the Daily Telegraph, and a few years later the Morning 
Herald (f 1780) pubhshed its final issue. The remission of the 
paper-tax made all the difference to the exchequer of the Telegraph. 
Penny journahsm had proved that its pubhc was increasmg with 
unexampled rapidity, and that the new papers with new names 
suited not only the pocket but the taste of the new public. The 
independence of the Press from hidden political influence and the 
increase in healthy competition brought into the service of the 
penny journals able writers whose ambition it was to be read. 
Edmund Yates and Justm M’Carthy, who wrote leaders and 
articles for the Morning Star, could not save this ultra-doctrinaire 
from extinction by its supenor in enterprise. George Augustus 
Sala’s amusing pen was at the regular call of the Daily Telegraph ; 
Edwin Arnold wrote leaders for it from 1861 ; J. M. Le Sage 
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ioined the paper at about the same time Nor was the “ new 
journahsm,” with its programme of dispensing entertainment 
as well as mformaton and opmion, limited to the cheap Press 
A new afternoon paper came out on February 7, 1865 — the 
Pall Mall Gazette, price 2d. It counted Trollope, Charles 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold as legular hterary contnbutois, with 
Leslie Stephen, J. A Fioude, and George Henry Lewes as political 
writeis, all umted to realize the wish once expiessed by Thackeray 
for a journal “ written by gentlemen for gentlemen ” — he did not 
ask for agnosticism, though that was supphed by Professor 
Tyndall The success of the new evening paper quickened the 
taste foi the “ new journahsm ” among those who dishked the 
vulgarity, as they considered it, of the Daily Telegraph and the 
stiffness of the Standard. The discnminating reader of the 
class to which The Times looked for support had in the Pall Mall 
a journal conducted with great political and hteiary ability and 
written throughout m a light, easy-going modem style. During 
the Franco-German War its prestige increased. The writer of its 
“ Notes on the War,” signed “ Z,” was Friedrich Engels, intro- 
duced to the editor of the Pall Mall by Marx, who sent the first of 
the senes on July 28 asking him to " return it at once in case he 
should not want it 1 shall no doubt get it then accepted by The 
Times or Daily //cmw.” Greenwood, the editor of the Pall Mall, 
pleased with the ai tides, was not sorry to have an opportumty 
to reprove The Times for plagiarizing “ Z’s ” articles t After 
the peace had reduced the circulations of all the journals to 
normal the Pall Mall stood high. 

After the war only The Times and the Morning Post remamed 
m the onginal high-priced group which had confidently faced the 
abolition of the stamp in 1855 The Post had certain difficulties. 
Even before 1855 it had been short of money, and, as the Daily 
Telegraph was bought by its printer, so the Morning Post was 
bought by its paper-maker. Thomas B Crompton appointed 
Peter Borthwick as his editonal manager in 1850 when the paper 
was losing money regularly, selling on the average 2,500 copies 
per day. Algernon, Borthwick’s son, who joined the paper as 
Paris correspondent in 1850 at the age of 19, acquired control on 
his father’s death m 1852. The paper, always weak financially, 

1 But duiing Iho Franco-AuUuan Wax Maxx had to instruct Fngels, then willing for a 
Goinidn newspapei • “ Du miisit Deine woi-arlides colour a little more, da Du fut a 
general newspaper &chtctbsU mcht fut erne wiuemchaftluher Mdttaizeitung Etwat, niehf 
Deikriptivef und Indivtduclles mja leieht out tlem Times Koi respondent hetemzuwerfen ” 
(Maix to Lnguls, 27 8.1859; Riadonow'a edition, lll^, 394 ) 
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was pleased to serve the interests of Lord Palmerston, and, si?}^ 
by side with Palmerston, the French connexions which Algernon 
Borthwick had made years before as Paris correspondent The 
Palmerston connexion was well known, and the paper was not 
infrequently referred to as the representative of the French 
Embassy t The Morning Post set out to capture the anstocratic 
mterest with a strong anh-democratic tone. 

Added to these new, keenly competitive conditions in the 
metropohs, the management of The Times was faced with the 
fruits of successful daily joumahsm in the provmces. Between 
1855 and 1860 the electnc telegiaph had made it possible for all 
the country journals to receive through their new cooperative 
enterprise, the Press Association, telegraphed summanes of 
Continental news. In these circumstances the Chief Proprietor 
was forced to consider with the utmost care the character of the 
paper for whose futuie he was responsible. His father, John 
Walter II, always regarded The Times as a business undertaking, 
not as a hterary man nught, as an institution ; not as his suc- 
cessors did, as a “ tradition.” Thomas Barnes identified himself 
with The Tmes, but he does not seem to have looked upon it 
^otherwise than as a daily newspaper which he edited. Egoist 
as Barnes was, he assured Le Marchant that he had never been 
impressed with the idea of its “ enormous power.” Certainly John 
W^ter II and Thomas Barnes could not but have taken an intense 
interest in what was so largely their creation, yet to neither was 
it a strictly personal interest. John Waller 11 had seen The Times 
develop under his hand and eye from a strugghng sheet of small 
size and no reputation into the potent, vast and ubiquitous 
” Thunderer.” And John Walter U viewed Printing House Square 
with considerable pnde when he devised it to his son. But what 
was to John Walter II a business and to Thomas Barnes a profes- 
sional charge was to John Walter III at first a heavy responsibihty 
suddenly conferred, as the reader has seen in Chapter III, and 
withm a few years an intimate trust — a supremely intimate trust. 
This was his attitude after as well as before the stamp-repeal 
changed the face of joumahsm. 

Thus, eight or ten years after his appointment, John Walter HI, 
still a young man with a rigid sense of private and professional 
duty, regarded the paper as a tremendous power, mighty for 
good, essential to the wdfare of England. The third Walter’s idea 

I See Chapter vm, ’* Jotumalism Defined " 
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of The Times has been desciibed in Chapter lU. His idea of 
joumahsm was clearly set forth more than once m the paper 
itself. In 1847 a leading article said that the “ staff and material ” 
of a newspaper ought to be the “ very best of theii kind,” and 
the writer claimed that “ with a certam reserve common to all 
earthly employments ” the service of such a paper as The Times 
required “ absolute devotion ” It was Walter’s conscientious 
belief that to conduct his paper in this evangehcal manner would 
merit a blessing. Notwithstandmg, he did entertain towards it 
feehngs of human piide, but there was yet to appear in his attitude 
anything corresponding to a “ tradition.” In the year of his 
succession to the sole management, m fact, withm a week of his 
appomtment, there was expressed in a leading article a sentiment 
towards the paper without parallel for self-consciousness during 
the period of Walter II or of Barnes ; “ We belong to the pubhc,” 
the paper printed in a leader on July 6, 1847, “ we are proud to 
think that England is proud of its Times ...” Eight years 
later The Times printed another leading article, bearing obvious 
marks of the Proprietor’s authorization, which describes the 
paper as “ the most signal example of useful enterprise in the 
Empire ” The wnter championed its “ unexampled devotion and 
unsurpassed independence.” Echoing a phrase of Barnes’s, and 
thus witnessing to a sense of continuity if not of tradition, he 
reminded the country of the value to it of an organ that at any 
risk “ thunders duty ” into the ears of Ministers. More than one 
leadmg aiticle during the 1855 stamp agitation urged that it 
was the wish of Englishmen to have the “ best possible news- 
paper.” Walter presumed that their wish and his wish were one 
and the same A newspaper should contam as much news in 
as full, as correct and as expeditious a manner as possible; 
ample and exact Parliamentary and other reports with the 
leading articles, theatrical notices, and other original parts of 
the paper done, as a leading article put it, “ with as much life, 
spirit, classical taste as could be got for love or money.” This 
may or may not have been “journalism,” but it was Walter’s idea 
of The Times. The definition was oiiginal; it became tiadi- 
tional in the office of The Times later by his own insistence 

Characteristically John Walter III reminded the public that 
the honest and independent carrying out of this task cost money, 
and a great deal else He saw it, as an earnest Victorian Christian 
would, as a good woik requiring a high degree of personal 
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consecration The paper’s own words weic that “It costs a 
devotion, an absorption of interest and an application of strength 
and time which very few are found to give to any object whatevei.” 
Again, “ the unseen labour of those concerned in the chief 
conduct and production of a leading journal ” was compared 
favourably with that of heroes, saints and maityis Walter was 
here thinking of Delane and other members of the editoiial 
company But this “ absorption ” was also the quahty of the 
Chief Proprietor’s own service to The Times Such a Proprietor, 
determined to retain the leading position by the ex ci else of the 
strictest viitue and the maintenance of the highest standards, 
would inevitably decline competition with the penny Press as he 
first heard of it m the foim of the Daily Telegraph m 1855, secondly 
in the Standard and Daily News in 1858, or with the twopenny Pall 
Mall Gazette. Never, during the later tenuie of his stewardship, did 
Walter modify his view that, costs being what they were, to change 
the price of The Times must compel a change in its character and 
a consequent permanent lowering of its aims It was his duly, 
he beheved, to keep the character of The Times, lather than to 
seek the “ Largest Circulation in the World ” clamoured for and 
at length justly claimed by the Daily Telegraph. It was better 
to be overtaken by a very different paper than to wm the race 
by divesting The Times of all that made it The Times. It was 
important, too, that The Times, in the new circumstances, 
was not doing badly between 1855 and 1865. For these reasons, 
therefore, John Walter III had to inquue what it was that 
gave the paper significance , what, in fact, there was about The 
Times that ought to be preserved The establishment of the 
“ tradition of The Times ” as received and respected by Printing 
House Square m the next generation began when Walter slowly 
but surely made up his mind to disregard the new journalism and 
the new price. It took him some fifteen years to come to the 
conviction, later maintained as the “ tradition,” that a copy of 
The Times not worth threepence in 1861 was not worth producing ; 
at least by himself or by his staff— men giving their ** absolute 
devotion ” in the effort to make a newspaper fit to be read by a 
serious, intelligent and discriminating English gentleman. 

Hence, as Walter saw it, The Times could make no sort 
of compromise with the new journalism or the new price. 
Althou^ the newspapers published in London at the price 
of one penny were daily delivered to Bear Wood, they were 
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never read by the Chief Proprietor, and not always by his family. 
It is believed in Punting House Square that at no tune dunng 
his hfe did the Chief Proprietor of The Times ever open a copy 
of the Daily Telegraph or tlie Daily News. 

Thus John Walter preserved the mclusive character of The 
Times and the consequent vastness of its broadsheet The paper’s 
character was fixed by John Walter’s conception of what, m the 
way of a newspaper, was due to an educated Englishman and its 
price was regulated by the cost of production But to sell 
The Times at threepence was a problem which taxed all the 
resources of newspaper management Not until this was done 
and all thought set aside of selling it at twopence was the 
“ tradition ” within measure of consolidation. In the meantime 
the news trade as a whole benefited by the increased public 
demand stimulated by striking events 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY 


O N May 10, 1857, the sepoys at Meeiut mutinied agamst 
their English officers. The Bengal Army had for some 
months shown a restless spirit, which had given anxiety 
to the authorities, and The Times was early aware that all was 
not well, for during the winter of 1856-57 its correspondent in 
Calcutta was Cecil Beadon, Home Secretary to the Government 
of India Beadon acted in this capacity as a temporary arrange- 
ment during the leave of the regular correspondent. i His doing 
so was a closely guarded secret, since servants of the East India 
Company were forbidden to contribute to the Press. 

In the meantime Lord Palmerston had involved Great Biitain 
m a war in China. On January 8, 1857, the Calcutta corre- 
spondent protested against the withdrawal of European troops 
from India for service farther East. Nevertheless, neither he 
nor The Times then took a serious view of the situation ; mdeed, 
Beadon became the most optimistic of the complacent autho- 
rities at Calcutta, and has been severely blamed by historians 
for tardiness in recognizing the gravity of the situation. But 
Delane felt some qualms, if not amounting to anxiety, about 
the growing restlessness of the Indian troops. On April 14 
he wrote from Bear Wood to Dasent : “ Of course, you will 
make Woodham write about the Indian news. It looks nasty 
but I can’t believe there is anything to be frightened about.” 
Next day a leading article urged the need for maintaining a 
sufficient force of European troops on the India establishments, 
but the general tone of the paper was delibeiately reassuring. 
On the 28th came news from the Calcutta correspondent that 
the 19th Infantry Regiment was to be disbanded ; but, he added, 

1 Normally The Times maintained two correspondents In India ; James Standen at 
Bombay and Meredith Townsend at Calcutta. The latter, editor of the Friend of India 
since 1852 and correspondent to The Times since 1854, returned to England in 1856 to 
p^ass the winter at home. In 1 860 he became owner and editor of the Spectator, tabog 
R. H Hutton mto partnership in 1861, 
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“ the empire is in no danger. There is, so far as we know, no real 
disaffection among the great body of the army.*' 

On June 27 there arnved news of the massacre at Delhi The 
Times now recognized that “ this mutiny has assu,med a senous 
character,’* and demanded the dispatch to India of “ the most 
competent officer who can be found, and an entire revision of our 
English military system ” On July 11 Palmeiston, immediately after 
a Cabinet meeting, informed Delane of the decision to send Sir 
Cohn Campbell as Commander-m-Chief ; two days later the 
paper expressed approval of the appomtment, but leading articles 
of the succeeding days continued to show grave concern for the 
secretiveness of the Government and for the apparent slowness 
with which reinforcements weie bemg transported to India. 
However, dispatches from Beadon dissipated fears that the 
military nsing might lead to an insurrection of the civil population 
and The Tunes felt less anxious. The mutiny was a mibtary 
affair and “ nothing more ” , reinforcements were pourmg m, 
the Government at home acting “with an energy equal to 
the occasion.” (August 3, 1857 ) 

In marked contrast, therefore, with its elaborate anangements 
for correspondence from the Crimea, The Times did not attempt 
to secure an official representative with the Indian Army. The 
paper did not lack news on this account, as the nationd habit 
of “ writing to The Times ” was so widespread that innumerable 
officers indulged it even under the most arduous conditions of 
active service. Observers at home also overwhelmed the paper 
with opinion and comment upon every aspect of the campaign i 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the famous Civil servant, wrote a series of 
very long letters under the pseudonym “ Indophilus.”^ By the 
autumn of 1857 Enghshmen recognized that the Mutiny was a 
terrible threat to the Empire. In July The Times held that opera- 
tions in India would have to be on the scale of a major war, 
although even then the paper felt that a display of force would 
be sufficiently impressive and the mutineers would offer no 
really serious resistance But at the beginning of September 
Delane informed Dasent that he would not go on his holiday 
until Indian affaiis improved. On the 30th, following the receipt 
of a dispatch from the Government of India acknowledging that 

1 The public, wrote Delanc to Dasent, was "bettci pleased at telling its own Indian 
tales in innumerable Liters, than in reading anything wo can supply " 

2 Granville recommended them to the attention of Lord Canmng, the Oovomor- 
General. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

(by SUBMA-XINB and BaiTISH TELEOEAPH.) 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

The ateaiuei Aineuca arrived at noon on the 2(>tht 
of June at Tiieate, in 121 hours from Alexandria, 
ALEXANDRIA, Jd>e 21, 

The Veotis, with the MarseiUea mail, left yester- 
day evening. 

The dates from India are— Bombay, May 27 J 
Calcutta, May 18; Madras, May 25. 

The mutiny in the Bengal army had spread in a 
moat alarming manner from Meerut. 

The 11th and 20th Native Infantry had united 
with the Od J-iight Cavalry m open revolt ; after 
some bloodshed they had been dispersed by Euro- 
pean troops, but they fled to Delhi, where they 
were joined by the 38th, 51th, and 71th Native 
Infantry. 

Delhi was in possession of the mutineers, who 
had massaciod almost all the Enropoans without 
regard to age or sex, plundered the bank, and pro- 
claimed the son of the late Mogul Emperor as king. 

Disturbances had also broken out at Fero^epore, 
but had been suppressed. 

The Rajah of Gwalior had placed has troops at tha 
disposal of the British Government. 

Goveinment was taking active measures to sup- 
press the revolt, and was concentrating troops 
around Delhi. 

The 31th Native Infantry was disbanded on th» 
Till. 

The Nizam of the Deccan died on tho 19th. 

At Bombay the money-market was much higher, 
and tho banks had raised their rates of interest. 

The transactions m the import market were very 
limited. Exchange, IJd. 

At Calcutta there was no particular change in 
either exports or imports. Government seouritiea 
had advanced. Exchange, 2$. OJd. to 2 b. 0|d. 


FIRST NEWS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 
Ftoni The Times of Juno 27, 1857. 




CROMWELLIAN THEORISTS 

the Situation was menacing, the paper solemnly warned readers 
to make up their mmds to the “ probability of fiesh disasters.” 

Despite his forebodmgs, Delane did not postpone his holiday 
. beyond October 3, when he left London for a month During 
his absence Dasent was confronted with a cnsis beyond his 
abilities. The “ fresh disasters ” predicted by The Times came m 
swift succession Massacres at Meerut, Cawnpore and Delhi 
aroused feelmgs of mingled fear and horror among Europeans 
in India, and their ciy for vengeance was echoed by the British 
public. In these circumstances Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General, made his proclamation promising clemency to mutineers 
who submitted, and was met by a howl of rage from the advocates 
of revenge in India and at home. Thereupon a situation arose 
m Pnnting House Square which illustrates what sometimes 
could happen there when the masterful hand of Delane was not 
in full control. The last leading article edited by him before his 
departure had been m defence of Cannmg (who owed his appoint- 
ment to Palmerston) against Anglo-Indian cnticism. Delane, 
though by no means immune from the prevailing emotions, was 
kept from indiscriminate revengefulness by liis contact with 
the Government Morris, whose opinions were of importance 
since he was the immediate authority over the correspondents, 
preserved a judicial calm throughout the crisis. Both he and 
Delane had exerted themselves t© restrain their correspondents, 
who were typical Anglo-Tndian^t Writing to Wylie, who had 
succeeded Bcadon as Townsend’s substitute. Moms had 
remonstrated : 

Your views, . . . you must allow me to say, are extreme. . . . 
Perhaps I do you injustice, and do not make sufficient allowance for 
the feelings of an almost spectator, we at home being so far off as 
hardly to come within the range of enthusiasm. I try to make allowances 
for all this — ^and still you appear to me a httle ultra. That the mutineers 
should be signally punished, blown from guns, bayonet, hung — 
anything you please — all this is of course — But aftciwards— that is 
the real difficulty .2 

But Dasent, in charge of The Times when Canning’s 
proclamation was made, seems to have conceived that the condi- 

1 W H. Russell described Townsend as ** the mad little Cromwellian theorist.” 

2 Moms to M Wylie, September 10, 1857. (P.H S. Papers, M.8/4,) Wylio later com- 
plained to Layard (April 22, 1858) • “ I write to you because I have reason to believe that 
The Times has suppressed and will go on suppressing important truth,” (Layard Papers, 
BM, MSS Add! 38986/75) » ^ v , 
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tions had changed He had neither the intuition nor the tutonng 
of his Chief in diplomacy, nor did he share the numerous and 
intunate connexions with responsible pubhc men enjoyed by 
Delane. He fell promptly into Ime with popular feeling. In 
August the paper had been satisfied to demand “ample ven- 
geance ” , m October, under Dasent, it asserted that “ Every tree 
and gable-end m the place should have its burden m the shape of 
a mutmeer’s carcase. . . . But between justice and these wretches 
steps m a prim philanthropist from Calcutta ” (October 29, 1857.) 
“The prun philanthropist” was J P. Grant, who had been 
sent to Cawnpore to insist upon the observance of Canmng’s 
proclamation Nor did The Times refrain from attacking the 
Governor-General himself: “We do not go along with the 
Calcutta Government m its absuid attempts to hamper the mihtary 
commanders m the execution of justice upon the mutineer.” 
(October 24.) 

The attacks upon Canmng perturbed the Government and 
gave particular anxiety to Granville, the Governor-General’s 
most intimate friend. The Minister remonstrated m a letter to 
Delane against the “ extreme folly and nonsense of the attack ” 
upon Canning.! Delane, on hohday, perhaps never received this 
letter, at any rate he did not reply. At his return he found 
The Times still m fuU cry after Canning with both Granville 
and Clarendon waiting to correct the Editor The intention of 
Granville is clear. “ I am domg now with Delane and The Times** 
he later informed Canning, “ what I have always been unjustly 
accused of doing, but if it is in the shghtest degree useful, I shall 
not mind.” 2 His immediate object was to secure an adequate 
report of a Mansion House dinner speech, in which he intended to 
reply to some of the charges against Canmng. On November 3 
he wrote to Delane 


I hope you understand that I never thought of suggesting to you 
to take any course which you did not think was right, and in accordance 
with public opinion. I am much obhged to you for the fnendly and 
judicious manner in which you have generally supported Canning. 

It IS rather a smgular co-incidence that I annually think The Times 
goes a httle out of its mind, and then find that you are on a lark away 
from home. 

1 Fitzmaunce, I, p 361, 

2 Granville to Canmng, November 16, 1857. (P R O , G and D, 29/21 ) 
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I dine with the Lord Mayor tomorrow If I have to speak I shall 
take an opportunity of stating some facts which have not been rightly 
understood about Canning. 1 should be glad to be coriectly reported, 
I shall not mind your pitching into me, if you think I require it i 

Delane, for his part, saw himself in a difficult position, for 
Clarendon was associated with Granville m defendmg Canning 
The Times was at that time enjoying an absolute priority m 
Foreign Office commumcations over all other papers. Clarendon, 
encouraged by Granville, had a serious conversation ” with 
hull on the subject immediately upon the Editor’s return to 
town.2 On November 5, The Times accepted, though with 
qualification, Granville’s defence of Canmng, although “it is 
evident that Lord GranviHe has hardly more information on 
the subject than ourselves, and as plain that his own feelings 
lead him to censure the acts which have moved the indignation 
of the public.” 

Granville told Delane that the attacks upon Canning were 
due to his absence ; but both he and Clarendon made suspicious 
guesses that there was a personal reason. It was well known that 
Delane had a brother in the Governor-General’s Bodyguard. 
Captain George Dclane shared the opinions current m the Anglo- 
Indian soaety of Calcutta. In letters to his brother at Printing 
House Square, however, he regularly praised Canning before 
passing on to remark that he had nothing to thank him foi. 
Some of these letters were shown by the Editor to Granville, who 
retailed them to Canmng. As early as September, Granville 
advised his friend to do something for George Delane, who, he 
understood, wanted the command of the Bodyguard. “ It may 
seem shabby but I have no doubt, if you can conscientiously do 
it, it is as well to have The Times on your side.” 3 

In fact, Canning did nothing for Captain Delane, and the 
ignored request and subsequent attacks in The Times were 
interpreted by Granville as cause and effect. He therefore urged 
Canning to ^ less squeamish : “ I trust you have not been so 
stupid as to neglect my advice about D’s brother.”^ Fresh from 
his interview with Delane, Clarendon took the same line : 

1 GranviUe to Dclanc, November 3, 1857. (P.H S Papers, D. 8/62 ) 

2 Fitzmaurice, I, p. 264. 

3 Granville to Canning, September 9, 1857 (P.R.O,, G and D. 29/21.) 

Granville to Canmng, November 9, 1857. (P.R.O , G. and D. 29/21.) 
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Downing Street, 
Nov. 9/57 

My Dear G, 

If you wnte to Canning tomorrow do tell him to promote or to 
pi o vide foi Delane’s Brother— it is very unwise of him if he has not 
done so already — 

If the man is at all fit for it C. shd take him more or less into his 
confidence as his reports must have weight with The Times 

Yrs s’ly. 

C.i 

This official view of cause and effect was purely speculative 
That the attacks on Canmng by The Times during the acting 
editorship of Dasent and that the blunting of cnticism on Delane’s 
return to the office followed a promise to change the fortunes 
of his brother m India might seem to Clarendon a permissible 
guess But history is destructive of that notion 

In spite of Granville’s second urgent request to the Governor- 
General, Canmng did nothing immediately His evidently reluctant 
statement that he would promote Captain Delane was not 
written until Decembei 11. The Times came round to the 
support of the Governor-General within a week of the Mansion 
House speech and the Clarendon interview. The dates are 
important ; so also is the absolving of Delane by Granville m a 
letter written to Canning on November 10, m which the blame is 
put upon Dasent’s political inconsequence: “You see how 
dexterously and how self-complacentiy Delane is extricating The 
Times from the false position as regards you into which Dasent 
had put it.”2 After balancing praise and blame, the paper came 
out on that day with a straightforward tribute to Canning, who 
“ at least, has the confidence of the Government, and those who 
are responsible for the event may be fairly left to deal with the 
agent.” The Times, in fact, found a scapegoat in Grant, who 
became the object of severe stricture.^ 

Clarendon, writing to Palmerston on November 4, altnbuted 
the attacks on Canmng in England to resentment at his censor- 

1 Enclosed in Granville to Canning, November 10, 1857 {Ibid) 

2 Fitzmaurice, I, pp 264-3 

3 In transmitting to Lord Gianville some descriptions of atrocities at Cawnpore, 
Delanc wrote * “ Such scenes would inflame the futy of any man except Mr J P Grant, 
who would attnbutc all he saw to the Ucentiousness of the English women and only 
lament that the Sepoys should have been unable to resist such temptation ” (November 9, 
1857, P.RO, G andD 29/23.) 
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ship of the Indian Press Such an explanation seems haidly 
necessary, but a contributory cause may be that during the 
absence of Delane there had been no news giving the Indian 
Government’s point of view The mail arriving on July 8 had 
brought no message from Beadon, whose communications 
apparently ceased altogether at that date Morris heard in July 
from Townsend that he was about to return to India, and rephed 
expressing great pleasuie at the intimation, but during the crucial 
period of the proclamation no letters at all were coming fiom 
Calcutta, and the narrative of the progress of the Mutiny depended 
upon Standen at Bombay, remote from Government influence 
The correspondence from Calcutta was at last resumed on 
November 16 with a letter from Meiedith Townsend, very 
hostile in tone to Canning’s Administration. By this time, 
however. The Times had returned to its friendly attitude to 
Canmng, and a leading article of November 17 practically dis- 
owned the Calcutta correspondent. Drawmg attention to the 
difference in tone between the dispatches from Calcutta and 
Bombay, it attributed the gloom of the former to the dissatisfaction 
of Calcutta Europeans with the censorship of the Press.t “ Under 
these circumstances the pubhc at home will receive with con- 
siderable hesitation the uncompromising denunciations of the 
Indian Government arriving from Calcutta.” 

These reservations on the subject of the Calcutta letter were 
directly due to Granville. Delane submitted it to him before 
pubhcation, and received a detailed criticism of it. Granville 
wrote on November 15, 1857 : 

The abiUty and moderation of your correspondent’s letter make 
It ten times more dangerous for Caning than the violent and lying 
tirades of the Daily News I do not wish to influence you m a matlei 
of great importance, but pray remember that you wield an immense 
power, and that the difference of a few woids m your remarks will 
make the whole difference not only to Canning’s reputation but to 
his authority in a most cntical moment.^ 

An effective campaign in favour of Canmng and moderation 
was impossible without some addition to the staff of corre- 

1 “ Why do you find fault with The Times for not opposing your Press Act with greater 
force ? The news of the act came hero whilst you weie in England, and you told me m 
this room you thought our remarks were just and retuonable. ... If you have changed 
your mind, you ought not to blame us for not changing ours Our consistency is not so 
very remarkable that we can afford to bcai leproach for it.” Moms to Townsend, 
January 9, 1858 (P H S. Papers ) 

2 P.H S, Papers, D. 8/64 
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spondents in India. In the middle of November, therefoie, it was 
decided to send W. H. Russell. His commission m the first place 
was to mquire into the reports of atrocities, and as a newcomer 
untainted by Anglo-Indian opimon to describe the situation ; 
there was also the possibihty that he might be called upon to 
exercise his skill as a war correspondent. The latter object, 
however, was quite secondary; Delane even then had hardly 
realized that further mihtary operations of importance were 
to be expected, and The Times of November 12, commenting 
on the firsti rehef of Lucknow, announced that “ it may now, 
indeed, be said that the Indian mutiny is at an end.” The status 
of Russell m official estimation was very difierent from what 
it had been m 1854, for he was now recognized as a power to be 
propitiated. Lord Granville eagerly seized another opportumty 
to secure a spokesman foi Canmng on the staff of The Times. On 
November 16 Delane informed him of the decision to send Russell, 
and added : “ I shall be very glad if you would see him before he 
goes and especially if you would accredit him to Lord Canning 
so that he might take his first impressions from a friendly instead of 
from hostile sources.”2 Forwarding this letter to the Governor- 
General, Granville declared : “ I have told Delane that R. will find 
you ready to give him aU the information you can . . you would 
be a bom idiot not to be tolerably open, and decently civil to R.” 

Granville took the step of inviting Russell to diimer pnor to 
his departure, and was even prepared to honour him with a 
complimentary send-off. Other Ministers had misgivings. 
Clarendon, for example, wrote to Cowley on November 20, 18573 : 

I dine with Granville to meet Delane and Russell, for the latter is 
going out to India as The Times correspondent, and G. thinks it useful 
for Mm to start with good impressions and a good entrde m his mouth 
But imagine aU the mischief in store for us from that fellow, who of 
course will want a second crop of Crimean laurels grown upon the 
rums of everybody’s reputation. 

At the last minute Russell was prevented by the illness of 
his wife from attending the dinner. But Granville saw him on 
December 8, when he begged him not to be oflended by Canning’s 
stiff and cold manner. Delayed by various causes, Russell finally 

iTe, the relief by Havelock and Outram, who were themselves besieged in the city 
until the final rehef by Sir Cohn Campbell on November 23, 1837 

2 Delane to GranviUe, November 16, 1857. (P R O , G and D. 29/21 ) 

3 MaxweU, Ufe of Cltuendon, II, p. 158 
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set off on Decembei 26. Shortly after his departuie Moms 
insti acted him that 

As Delane prepared you for certain disagreeable peculiarities m 
Canning’s manner, you will have made allowance foi them. My own 
opmion of the Governor is that he is not a man of sufficient originality 
or force of character to reorganise India after so severe a shock , and 
in spite of the support of The Times, he will I beheve be forced to give 
way to a better man i 

On reaching Calcutta, Russell was duly received by the 
Governor-General, who sent him with an introduction to the 
Commander-m-Chief at Cawnpore. Sir Colin Campbell cordially 
welcomed him, saymg : “ Now, Mr. Russell, I’ll be candid with 
you We shall make a compact. You shall know everythmg that 
IS gomg on You shall know all my reports and get every infor- 
mation that I have myself, on the condition that you do not 
mention it in camp or let it be known in any way, except in your 
letters to England ”2 The conditions were radically different from 
those of the Crimea Pubheation in England of every detail could 
do no harm, for the mutineers weie not m telegrapliic communi- 
cation with Europe Russell hved on cordial teims with Campbell, 
and his relations with Outram were especially warm. He also had 
gratifying evidence that the rank and file of the Army had not 
forgotten their debt to him. 

With much greater advantages than he had enjoyed in the 
Cnmea, Russell fully maintained his reputation as chronicler of 
the military operations. He accompanied Campbell on the famous 
night maich for the final capture of Lucknow, and sent home 
a greatly admired account. Delane, writing on May 8, 1858, 
was enthusiastic over his achievements : 

I have nothing but to congratulate you on the perfect success with 
which you have sustained your fame I feel myself, and hear everybody 
saymg, that we aie at last beginning to learn something about India, 
winch was always before a mystery — ^as far removed from our sight 
and which it was as impossible to comprehend as the fixed stars. The 
pubhc feeling has nghled itself more promptly than was to be expected, 
and we had before the recess a debate m which the most humane 
instead of the most bloodthirsty sentiments were uttered. The key 
to the savage spirit was the ** atrocities,” and these seem to have 
resolved themselves into simple massacre. 

1 Moms to Russell, Janiwy 9, 1858, (P.H S , M. 8/366.) 

2 Atkms, T, p. 286. 
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Praise which now almost seems extravagant came from usually 
hostile sources The Satiuday Review, from its foundation a 
severe critic of The Times, thus described its correspondents 
quality : “ Mr. Russell’s Indian letters display the vivid genius of 
Froissart, without the gossiping creduhty wluch naturally belong 
to the fourteenth century.”! Indeed, to expose the creduhty of 
others was one of the objects of Russell’s expedition, and his 
success was strikmg. Excellent though the hterary quahty of his 
commumcaUons may have been, he aimed at and, as Delane’s 
letter indicates, secured a change in public opuuon. Horrible 
tales of rape and mutilation were current and, being beheved, 
aroused frenzied demands for indiscriminate slaughter 2 Indis- 
putable evidence foi massacres there was, of course, but Russell 
could find nothing to substantiate the more giuesome details His 
correspondence theiefore had a powerful influence in bringing the 
Bntish public to sanity. Its force was felt even in India, and he 
wrote to Delane on January 20, 1859 ' 

My letters have produced a most material effect on the tone of 
the Indian Press, and as to Society, though I undergo a good deal of 
quizzing, It is more than compensated when I hear one man threaten 
to break every bone in his bearer’s skm held in check by the half 
serious, half-joking remonstrance, “ You had better not, or you will 
have The Times down on you.”* 

On October 9, 1858, the Saturday Review took “ Mr. Russell’s 
Letters on India ” as the title of an article upon necessary reforms : 

It would be difficult to set too high a value on Mr Russell’s letteis 
o The Times from India They have been the means of preserving 
English public opinion from dangerous and disgraceful error When 
dr. Russell went out to the East, the correspondence from India was 
n the pomt of falUng entirely into the hands of persons connected 
nth the Calcutta press, whose bloody theories and calumnious mis- 
^presentations were fast becoming part of the current coin of 
onversation ** His letters soon did justice to this monstrous view of 
idia. Thanks to him we know the truth as to Lord Canning and 
ord Clyde, and, what is of infinitely greater importance, we are 
loroughly on our guard against Anglo-Indian tenorism 

1 The Saturday Review, September 18, 1858. 

2 Even a former President of the Board of Contiol (Lord Broughton) could wnte to 
Jlane that to the " maudlin meicios of some folks ” ho vastly preferred ** a discourse 
Uvered by our Archdeacon here who reminded his audience, that the God of the Jews 
mmanded the indiscrmunate slaughter of the Amalekites etc ” (Leltci of February 5 
58 , P H S Papers, D. 9/21 ) 

5 Atkins, I, p. 350 

1 It will be remembcied that Meredith Townsend was editor of the Ft tend e^f India, 
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Russell’s correspondence, natuially given a due position and 
space in the paper, played a greater pait m moulding the opinion 
of the pubhc than contemporary leading articles wntten either 
to praise or blame the Government of India A significant 
joumahstic change was m course of development. While in the 
forties even special foreign correspondence was regarded from 
the editonal pomt of view as optional matenal for the leader- 
wnter, the function of the leading article in late Mutiny times 
seemed to be to support Russell and his recommendations rather 
than to use him. Thus Delane marshalled his leader-writeis in 
support, and told the special correspondent on July 8, 1858 : 
“You will have seen, I hope, how I have backed every one 
of your suggestions by leadmg articles Enemies of The Times 
nevertheless asserted that the Editor garbled or suppressed the 
commumcations of its correspondent, but the charge was never 
substantiated; mdeed, one distinguished critic, John Bright, 
apologized for havmg made the accusation in a letter, which 
John Walter advised Delane to preserve in his archives.^ 

The settlement of the Indian troubles without recourse to 
repnsals, which would i ankle for ever, was a high Imperial purpose 
and one which Russell and The Times served with eminent success. 
The interior of India might have held the secret of many harsh 
tyrannies if Russell had not exposed, and thereby prevented, 
the deeds of subordinate officials whose “ acts ” (in Russell’s 
pubhshed words) “ resemble the manifestations of vindictiveness 
and fright rather than those of justice and punishment.” By 
giving the names of such officials to the world, The Times used its 
power to refound the Indian Empire upon a new and humaner basis. 
Delane had not failed to bencfi.t from the new connexion with 
Palmerston 


1 Atkins, I, p 335. 

2 Bnght wrote that be regretted " very much if anything I said m conversation on the 
subject . has given you any annoyance It is but candid to say that many persons 
knowing the regulanty of your couespondence, and observing the remarkable tenacity 
with which The Times clings to the fortunes of Lord Palmerston, have come to a suspicion, 
if not to a conclusion upon this matter the rove«e of that which you or I would wish to 
prevail m connexion with it ” (Letter of May 27, 1S38 ; P.H S Papers, D, ^/46 ) 
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FOR PALMERSTON 


1 0RD Palmerston was approaching his seventy-second 
birthday when, in the autumn of 1855, he was reconciled 
J with The Times. Few could then have foreseen that he still 
had years of active pohtical hfe before him ; indeed, even m 1852 
The Times had beheved his career virtually over. Nevertheless, 
when Delane met Palmerston at Sir Wilham Molesworth’s dinner 
table, the Piime Mimster was on the threshold of ten years’ almost 
continuous government. This was the circumstance which 
rendered the negotiations of 1855 so much more important than 
Delane, or anybody else, could have predicted In the event, 
the reconciliation effected by these negotiations produced an 
alliance with The Times which lasted for a decade. 

Palmerston was a popular statesman throughout the greater 
part of his last ten years. The Telegraph, makmg no headway as 
a pacific Cobdemte organ, changed its tune and became explicitly 
a supporter of the Prime Mimster. Palmerston, vigorous m his 
foreign pohcy, hostile in questions of Parhamentary reform 
and a bulwark against change, was especially popular with the 
salaried classes. Dunng the Crimean War, Delane also championed 
the claims of the middle classes — and to such an extent that 
London clubmen accused him of woikmg for “revolution.” 
Nevertheless, “ middle class ” had for him a narrow meamng, 
and, against the social movement which meant pohtically an 
extended suffrage and journalistically the penny Press, the Editor 
stood shoulder to shoulder with Lord Palmerston 

A small incident which occurred in 1856 indicated that Delane 
was nearer than Palmerston to the commeicial classes of En^and. 
When Sir William Temple, the Prime Mimster’s brother, died, 
The Times published an article on the Diplomatic Service, accusing 
it of ignorance of mercantile affairs and detachment from the 
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interests of the British pubhc. Replying to a complaint of 
Palmerston’s, the Editor wrote (September 6, 1856) : 

I know the diplomatic body has the advantage of your earnest 
support, and how presumptuous it is m me to hold a contrary opinion, 
but if left to the results of my observation I should desire to see an end 
of the profession of diplomacy, and men taken mdififerently from either 
House advanced to the prmcipal missions, and returmng to fill other 
employments at home. 

Between 1855 and 1865 Delane’s relations with Palmerston, 
while much like those he had had with Aberdeen at an earher 
date, were different in character, particularly in Palmeiston’s 
method of influencing and counselhng Delane. Although 
Aberdeen had been in frequent and intimate contact with the 
Editor, their mtercourse had been rather more strictly professional 
than personal. Aberdeen, whom Delane was wont to describe 
as “ the old gentleman,” was somewhat stiff in manner, though 
genuinely cordial even when The Times did not follow his lead. 
It had been Aberdeen’s custom to outline policy, to convey 
information and give Delane guidance in long and detailed letters 
which could be adapted for use in leading articles. Palmerston 
occasionally also wrote at length, but the majority of his com- 
munications were bnef statements of the generd line of his 
pohey ; he preferred to discuss details with Dclane in personal 
interviews He never attempted to insert leading articles in The 
Times, as m earher days he had written for the Globe and the 
Morning Chronicle. Examples of words and sentences echoed 
from his letters, such as are to be found when Aberdeen was 
Delane’s mentor, do not occur. 

The degree of importance Palmerston attached to the support 
of The Times was high Other statesmen when Delane was away 
might ignore the necessity of keeping in touch with Dasent. 
Palmerston made no such mistake ; though he did not mamtain 
intimacy with the Assistant Editor, he commumcated with him 
and saw him when necessary. Moreover, in November, 1856, 
Walter advised Dasent to be guided “ by what you can gather 
from P— n’s conversation and manner.” Agam, when the states- 
man outlined the policy proposed for the Peace Conference of 
1856, Walter enthusiastically declared that his letter was “ as good 
a text as we could require, and represents the true policy of this 
country.” 
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In Palmerston’s first Ministry (1855-58) Clarendon was 
Foreign Secretary Though not pnvy to Delane’s negotiations 
with his chief and, mdeed, offended by the paper’s Crimean 
pohcy, he knew too well the power Delane wielded to remain 
unfriendly i Durmg the Peace Conference, both directly and 
through Reeve, he kept Delane mformed of events ; when he 
returned to England they remained m frequent coirespondence 
He seems to have felt a need almost to excuse himself when other 
papers shaied any advantage. In 1857 he wrote to Delane 

The newspapers have been ungrateful and unreasonable and I found 
I shd have no peace unless each had a copy of the telegrams, so a 
mamjold writer must be employed for those that arrive after office 
houis , hut whether they come by night or by day, I have ordered that 
they shall always go fit st to The Times. ^ 

This promise does not quite agiee with a statement made a week 
earlier to the editor of the Motnmg Post by Spencer Ponsonby, 
Clarendon’s private secretary: “There never was the shghtest 
intention of giving advantage to The Times or any other paper.” 3 
Delane, however, rarely had cause to complain while Clarendon 
was at the Foieign Office. Nevertheless, no paper had a complete 
monopoly of information, and Delane sometimes took exception 
when nvals were less scrupulous than himself in their use of 
communications : 

I, as usual [he wiote to Clarendon], obeyed your instructions as to 
the Note from Walewski you were good enough to send me last night 
and had the pleasure of reading it and a leadmg article upon it in the 
Morning Post today 

I need not tell you how easy it would have been for me to wnte an 
article upon it last night or to use, as the Post has done, some of the 
topic of your letter, which, however, you thought it better to reserve 
for Lord Palmerston’s explanation. 

I really don’t care a straw’s pnee for the supposed advantage this 
afforded to the Post ; but I should be glad to have the despatch which 
Lord Granville, in reply to Lord Lyndhurst, announced tonight. 

It wiU certainly be in the Morning Post tomorrow and probably the 
pubhc service would not suffer if it also appeared in The Times.^ 

1 In November, 1855, ho wrote that “ Delane was here (at the Foreign Office) for an 
Immense time— rather mou and humble, I did not spare his infernal paper. 
Claiendon to Lady Clarendon, November 15, 1855 (Maxwell, Clarendon, II, p. 103 ) 

2 Qarendon to Delane, September 28, 1857. (P H S, Papers, D 8/52 ) 

3 R. Lucas, Lord Glenesk and the “ Momaig Post," p 176. 

^ The Morning Post no doubt got some infotmation from a French source. 

5 Delane to Clarendon, February 8, 1858, (Clarendon Papers.) 
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The Times claimed at the time of its conversion that, not itself, 
but Palmerston was the convert ; and certainly the tone of the paper 
was at first so little modified that few observers noticed the change. 
Nevertheless, there was soon a stnkmg mstance that the new 
connexion meant an alteration of view. In 1850 Palmerston’s 
advocacy of the cause of Don Pacifico had aroused the opposition 
of The Times In the early months of 1857 the Prime Minister 
was again defendmg the Btitish flag from insult, and this time 
the “ Gives Romam ” in question were even more remarkable 
than the cosmopohtan Don Pacifico. The Chinese authorities 
had arrested a number of alleged pirates on board a ship called 
the Arrow, and the ship proceeded to hoist the Umon Jack, 
crying out at the same time for vengeance to Sir John Bowring, 
who represented Great Britain in the Far East with the status of 
Chief Supermtendent of Trade. Before long Bowrmg had involved 
the Fleet on the China Station m unmistakable acts of war, and 
the Government had to lake the responsibility. They had a weak 
case, for, as Lord Derby said in the House of Lords, the Chinese 
Governor Yeh had shown himself “ forbearing, courteous, and 
gentlemanlike,” while Bowrmg was “menacing, disrespectful 
and arrogant.” Palmerston, however, supported the British 
representative. The House of Lords approved his policy, but 
in the Commons Conservatives, Peelites and the Manchester 
School made common cause, and the Government was defeated 
on March 3 by a majority of sixteen. After a Cabinet mectmg 
next day, boi Palmerston and Clarendon wrote to inform 
Delane that a dissolution had been decided upon. The Prime 
Minister wrote : 

My dear Sir, 

It is due to you considering the handsome and powerful support 
which you have given to the Government, that you should have the 
earhest intimation of the course which we mean to pursue. We do not 
resign, but intend to propose to Parliament to make such temporary 
arrangements by a vote of men for three months from the 5th April, 
and a mutiny act for three months, as will enable us to take the 
opinion of the country on the State of Parties in Parhament by an 
early dissolution. 

Yours sincerely, 

Palmerston.! 

1 This letter (P H.S , D. 8/7 , Dasent, I, 249) is dated February 4, 1857, but was no 
doubt written on March 4, the dale of Clarendon’s letter to Delane, which stated that the 
Cabinet had just met and that Palmerston “ promised mo ho would write to you." 
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The Prime Minister’s good will was not unmented. In striking 
contrast with its attitude seven years previously, The Times reso- 
lutely defended the high-handed action of Bownng and Admiral 
Seymour. 

Clarendon remarked in his letleri to Delane that “ the dishonest 
coalitions and the dishonest speeches of our public men are domg 
infinite mischief on the Contment to our national character and 
Representative form of Gvt and I shall be much surpnsed if our 
fiiend Yeh, who is a clever fellow, does not turn the vote of last 
mght to work agamst us m China.” Delane took this hmt After 
the defeat of the Government, The Times (March 5) printed a 
warmng that the new coahtion would not gam confidence by 
“ throwing everythmg into confusion.” The General Election 
which followed lesulted m a great victory for the Government. 

Palmerston’s triumph, however, was short-hved. Accretion 
of power produced in him an arrogance and a carelessness which 
quickly proved his undoing. When Lord Harrowby resigned the 
Piivy Seal, the Prime Minister shocked public opimon by appomt- 
ing Lord Clanricarde, a seasoned Whig nobleman of unsavoury 
reputation. He informed Delane of the appointment, com- 
mending it without a detailed defence — ^though he must have 
been conscious that it would be distasteful to The Times not least 
among the British public. When Palmerston first became Prime 
Minister the paper had disliked his preference for “ the old gang.” 
Delane at once greeted the new appomtment with a hostile leadmg 
article on the vitahty of old Whigs, warning Palmerston that 
” a generation has arisen which requires something more sohd m 
intellect and character than is promised by the previous reputation 
of the accomplished marquis” Delane was conscious by the 
end of 1857 that the Government was dying ; GreviUe believed 
that the Editor was already preparing the way for a new regime ; 
but in the question of Lord Clanricarde, at least, The Times 
advocated a cause which it had made its own. 

Ultimately Palmerston’s fall was due to his “ errors in 
demeanour. ”2 The immediate cause was sudden and unforeseen. 
On January 14, 1858, Felice Orsini, the Italian Carbonaro, threw 
four bombs at the Emperor of the French as he was drivmg with 
the Empress to the opera; the explosion killed and injured a 

1 Maich 4, 1857 (P H S Pttpors, D 8/9 , Dasent, I, 258) 

2 A leading article of February 21, 1874, quoted by Cook, p 112, recalls that this was 
so. Cook attnbutes the article to Delane himself, but though the Editor may have 
suppUed the facts it was wntten by Courtney. 
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large number of people, but the assassm failed m his object for 
the Emperor was unscathed There was an outburst of loyal 
feelmg in France, and, in England, The Times gave thanks in a 
leading article that Napoleon’s life had been spared 

Less than a fortmght before the outrage The Times had 
pubhshed several aiticles which angered Pans. Lord Cowley, 
the British Ambassador, wrote that one article 

IS considered very offensive, and some observations upon it are 
contemplated m the Monitew. I have done my best to pi event this 
step being taken, I do not yet know with what success. I must say that 
I do not wonder at the Article havmg told upon French susceptibility. 
I saw Delane yesterday but did not then know that the article had 
created such an effect I fear that he has now left Pans on his return.i 

After January 14, however, ciiticism of the Emperor and his 
rdgime was suspended, and Napoleon was praised faintly but 
distinctly for his pohey. The discovery that Orsmi’s bombs had 
been made in Birmingham and that the whole conspiiacy had 
been hatched in England created an uproar m Fiance against the 
British harbouring of refugees. The violent language used by 
Frenchmen m high places roused British anger. On such a burning 
question of the refugees Delane had perforce to move warily. 
British public opimon demanded a firm front to Galhc presump- 
tion ; the tradition of The Times was against any appearance of 
subservience to foreign autocracies, and Clarendon asked for an 
article denouncing the abuse of British hospitality, “ to calm 
excitement abroad.” The Times, while condemning the President 
of the Flench Senate for language calculated to make concession 
difficult, distinguished such ruffians as Orsini from moderate 
refugees and added : “ The country would, we conceive, support 
the Government in any just interference for the suppression of 
such hideous plots as this.” Next day, however, it warned the 
French that “ nothing that has happened in France, or that is 
likely to happen, can affect the internal state, the genius, or the 
institutions of any neighbouring people, equally powerful, 
independent, and self-respecting,” (January 19, 1858.) 

Clarendon, fearing that the principal Powers of Europe would 
league together to protest against the protection which the 
enemies of all Governments enjoyed in this country, thus 
counselled the Editor : ” It wUl be a very foolish act, on 

1 Cowley to Qaiendon, Pam, January 4, 1858. (Clarendon Papers.) 
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their part, because it wd simply render any change of system 
impossible French diplomatic action had this effect. On 
January 20, 1858, Walewski sent Peisigny, the French 
Ambassador in London, a dispatch in which he complained that 
England allowed murder to be plotted within the protection of the 
law. A foieign demand for the alteration of the laws of England 
quickly roused the British public to feehngs as heated as the 
French. Loid Granville, indeed, feared that peace could not be 
maintained, but, as British mihlary resources weie already 
absorbed by the Indian Mutiny, Palmeiston showed a willingness 
to meet the French demands Not only did he seem to acquiesce 
m Walewski’s criticism by leaving his dispatch unanswered, but 
he also prepared a Conspiracy to Muider Bill for strengthening 
the law agamsl such crimes as Orsini’s 

The principle of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill had been 
advocated m The Times on January 1 8 After Walewski’s dispatch, 
however, it seemed to be an insupportable truckling to France. 
The country could not be expected to toleiate this, and Delane 
told GreviUe he thought the Government would not long remain 
in office. The Times, m fact, replied with a spirited counter- 
attack : 

Some lime before this metropohs was honoured with the presence 
of another refugee, who had actually invaded the French tenitory 
with bloodshed, and who had been allowed to seek the shelter of our 
shoies . . . From these shoies he conducted a second armed expedition 
to France, which accidentally failed; and on his escaping fiom a 
Flench piison, he returned to his old asylum, collected his friends, 
recruited his means, and, bidmg his time, entered a third time the 
country of which he is now the absolute Sovereign (Januaiy 23, 1858 ) 

In response, however, to appeals from Clarendon (who wiote to 
Delane on January 27 that “ the Emperor is always thinking 
about Engd. and as he recognizes no other Engd. than The Times 
he scans and weighs every word that is published in it ”)i 
Editor pubhshed daily aiticles designed to allay French resent- 
ment by denouncing ffie abuse of Enghsh hospitality at the same 
time that it defended the nght of asylum. Clarendon explained 
the conspiracy Bill at length to him : 

The object in bunging it m at all at this lime is of course to calm 
the excitement agst. us m France (which Cowley’s letter of today 
states to be more bittei than ever) and my fear is that m allaying the 
i aarendon to Delane, January 16, 1858. (P.H,S. Papers, D. 9/15 ) 
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excitement at home we shall prove too clearly to the French that we 
are in fact doing nothing at all for them as the mere conversion of a 
misdemeanoui into a felony won’t go far for the protection of the 
Emperor’s life ^ 

Next day Delane took up some of the Foreign Secretary’s 
arguments in a leading article “ The proposals of a change m 
the Crunmal Law immediately after the offensive demonstrations 
which have been made in France must necessanly be unpopular,” 
but the irritation in England should be soothed by the discovery 
that the Government mtendcd no concession to the unseemly 
French clamoui The British Government would do all m its 
power to frustrate conspirators, but “ here, as elsewhere, it is 
difficult to antiapate the crumnal intentions of would-be assassins 
who are wise enough to keep their own secret.” (February 8 , 1858.) 

Such advocacy was, to say the least, half-hearted. Though 
Delane did his best to reconcile the British public to the 
Bill, he could not fail to see the hopelessness of the cause On 
February 19 a wrecking amendment, which amounted to a vote 
of censure on the Government for not answeimg Walewski’s 
dispatch, was carried. Palmerston resigned A leading article 
on February 22 condemned the conduct of the Orsini affair ; 
another next day was devoted to a panegyric of Lord Palmerston, 
whose resignation (at the age of 73) appeared to be a final retire- 
ment. The Times implicitly admitted that the Prime Minister had 
been in the wrong. One fault he had : 

The Piemicr, we must repeat, has been very ill advised — advised 
to his own rum in respect to many of his recent appointments. . , . 
These were gross faults — ^if not crimes, they were blunders — but we 
must in justice add that they cannot be weighed against the gieat 
services which Lord Palmerston has rendeied to the country. He 
found it weak and has left it powerful ; he found it carrying on a 
doubtful war with a great military State ; he has left it tiiumphant 
over that State and ovei its enemies in three great countnes of Asia. 
(Februaiy 23, 1858 ) 

The return of the Conservatives to office had implications 
very distasteful to Delano, He was informed by Disraeli that 
“ the country is tired of cliques & vain & personal coteries ; 
that principle of party wh. of late years has been so much 
dended has, by reverse experience, commenced again to influence 
opinion.” But The Times was among the chief “ deriders ” ; 
hostility to party politics was one of Delane’s firmest prmciples, 

1 Clarendon to Delane, February 7, 1858. (P.H,S. Papers, D. 9/24.) 
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and he had no wish to see The Times become the mere organ 
of a party. His attitude, therefore, was detached, when Disraeli 
made a bold bid for his support by wnting him what he himself 
described as “ about as imprudent a letter as was ever written, 
but it IS wntten m our old spirit of camaraderie — never forget 
your generous support of me m 1852.”i Disraeh descnbed in detail 
the interview in which Derby was asked by the Queen to form a 
Government, and, after showing what had so far been done 
to construct a Mmistry, went on to claim for it the probabihty 
of some success. With great skill Delane incorporated some 
of this extremely confidential information in a leadmg article 
on Fcbruaiy 23, 1858, but concluded by describing acceptance of 
Derby’s Government as a “suicidal act” on the part of the 
nation. 

The first list of Ministers did not mollify him ; it was described 
on February 24 as “ a penitential sheet ” — ^the view of The Times 
being that a Derby Administration was a self-inflicted punishment 
for the humiliation of the Orsini affair. Disraeli was not abashed. 
Next day he sent further details and added a promise of some 
exclusive news later. His perseverance had its leward, for on the 
26th the full list of the new Government was reviewed coidially, 
if not enthusiastically, and Disraeli himself was singled out for 
especial praise. 

Delane, indeed, was inclined to give the new Cabinet some 
measure of support Hence on March 16 Lord Malmesbury, the 
new Foreign Secretary, could note that “ The Times is most 
comphmentary.”2 Good will, however, did not ripen into alliance. 
Delane was in touch with Lord Stanley (who was paid the com- 
pliment, in the columns of The TimeSt of being told that he was 
on the wrong side of the House) and received occasional com- 
munications from Malmesbury. But his principal guidance 
continued to come from Palmerston and Clarendon ; the latter, 
in fact, sometimes acted as intermediary between Delane and 
Malmesbury. An exchange of letters after the fall of the Con- 
servatives suggests that Malmesbury might have won a better 
understanding with Delano had he used his opportumties. Shortly 
after his resignation he wrote to the Editor : “ I must thank you 
for the posthumous praise The Times has bestowed on my 
Dispatches. It is the agreeable verdict of immediate posterity.”^ 

1 Dlsiaeli to Detane, February 22, 1858. (P.H.S. Papers, IV.) 

2 Malmesbury, Memoirs an ex-Mmister, U, p 107. 

3 Malmesbury to Delano, June 21, 1S59. CP*H.S. Papers, D. 9/114.) 
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PORTION OF DISRAELI'S LETTER 
As impiudent a letter as was ever written.” 
addressed to delane 




PAM RETURNS 


Delane remained a Palmerston man, though uncertain how 
long the old statesman would remam a force m practical politics. 
The Editor continued to find m his incisive letters a most valuable 
help. A signal example of Palmerston’s influence came in 
December of the year 1858, when he urged the Editor “ to slacken 
The Times fire agamst the Emperor of the French. ... Of course I 
do not mean to suggest the cessation of criticism, but might not just 
cnticism be equally effectual with less personal asperity of tone? 

The visit of Palmerston and Clarendon to Napoleon III at 
Compifegne in October, 1858, shook him, although they both 
sent him reasoned letters of excuse. Delane took no editonal 
notice; he gave his private opmion to Bernal Osborne on 
November 25, 1858 : “ I think you may safely recant your 
allegiance to both these luminaiies. No star shines very bristly 
above the horizon, but these two seem to have hopelessly set.” 
Napoleon, indeed, continued to be a real cause of disagreement 
between l^tor and statesman Palmerston wrote on March 2, 
1859, that the Emperor should be concihated : “ Until French 
means of aggression and English means of Defence are more 
nearly equalized ... no national advantage is to be gained by 
needlessly irritating and piovoking the man upon whose sin^e 
Passions and will the Relations of France with England so 
essentially depend.”^ Delane with more of Palmerstonian bold- 
ness than his mentor thought that Napoleon should not be 
encouraged by any sign of British weakness. John Walter, 
moreover, based his aversion from the Napolcomc system upon 
firm conviction. Thus Palmerston’s attemipts to persuade Delane 
to alter his tone had httlc effect until the Editor’s journalistic 
insight convinced him in September, 1859, that “ that vein is 
exhausted.” Even then Walter was unconvinced and the corre- 
spondent O’Meaghcr was difficult to bring round. 

But Palmerston’s star neither set nor ceased to influence 
Delane In Opposition Palmerston settled his differences with 
Lord John Russell, and their cooperation promised a short hfe 
for the Tory Government, which resigned in June, 1859. On the 
13th it was possible to announce that Palmerston would return to 
Downing Street. When the full composition of the Cabinet was 
announced, The Times expected that the Ministry would govern 

1 Palmerston to Delane, December 5, 1858. (P.H.S Papers, D, 9/80 , Dasent, K, p 306.) 

2 PaJmoiston to Delano P.H S. Papers, D 9/93 ; Dasent, I, p. 317 Two mofltlis later, 
however, Delane informed a correspondent that the Palmerston and Derby Governments 
would have been well-advised to have adopted the much entiazed tone of The Tltftes* 
(P.H S Papers, D 9/101 ; Dasent, 1, 310.) For O'Meagher's attitude see p. 281, ante, 
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the country “ at least as well as it has been governed any time these 
twenty years ” But it was fngid m its greetings to Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, hardly a week after he had 
enteied office, the paper attacked him vigorously for his mtcntion 
to economize m naval expenditure. This article was based on 
private advice from Malmesbury, but was, no doubt, httle dis- 
tasteful to Palmeiston. Gladstone, not entirely at one with the 
Piime Mimster, was also suspect in Pimting House Square.! 

When Palmeiston returned to office the mternational situation 
hardly justified idleness in the dockyards, foi m April the Itahan 
War had bioken out and might, it seemed, involve the whole of 
Europe The Times stood firmly for neutrality and, if it appeared 
to lean towards the Austrian side, this was rather from distrust 
of Fiance than from love of Austria. Delane, taking a short 
holiday at the beginning of 1859, wrote to Dasent : “ Pray make 
everybody who wiites on the Itahan subject keep in view the 
necessity of our takmg no share in the mess We shall certainly 
be involved in it before the war has lasted 12 months but we shall 
then have a better chance of taking our proper side than if we 
rushed into it now.” That the Editor thus eaily thought En^and*s 
proper side to be that of liberation may be infened, since at the 
date of his letter any intervention must have been in defence of 
the Treaty of Vienna. 

Nevertheless, The Times was prepared to give the Austiian case 
a fair healing, and m this Dclane was assisted by an mtroduction, 
by Clarendon at the Ambassador’s eager request, to Count 
Appon 5 d, the Austnan Ambassador. British pubhc opinion was 
favourable to the Italian cause, but it must not be supposed that 
this was entirely due to the inherent ments of the Sardiman case. 
Cavour and d’Azegho (the Sardinian Minister in London) had 
worked hard for more than five years to secure a friendly attitude. 
D’Azegho watched the British Press with constant vigilance; 
having access to the columns of the Morning Chronicle, the Daily 
News and the Morning Advertiser, he endeavoured, with the 
assistance of Shaftesbury and Panizzi, to insert Italophil articles 
in The Times. In 1853 Cavour told d’Azeglio that The Times was 
Austrian ; “ I doubt whether you will succeed in disinfecting it ” 
D’Azeglio, however, made the attempt, and was rewarded a few 

1 When Fredenck Peel was appointed to the Treasuiy, Delane wrote : “ 1 ana glad of it 
because 1 tliink bo will not be a tool of Gladstone’s.’* Delane to Dasent, Octoboi 22, 
1860. (PH.S. Papers, D. 10/37.) 
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years later with the following letter, which Delane wiote to 
Panizzi (Febiuary 28, 1 857) “ I shall be very glad to pubhsh the 

two documents you mention. My sympathies are all with Sardima. 
But I fear she has of late shown a good deal of the Crokiness to 
which httle men and httle states are prone ” Correspondents m 
Italy were instructed by Morns to uphold the Sardinian cause : 


We are glad to find you steadily upholding the cause of constitutional 
government and national hbeity. United Italy, I fear is a dream — 
at any rate the only way to accomplish the idea is, to strengthen 
Saidinia, so that she may extend her influence, if not her territory, 
and affoid a steady example of progress and independence to the 
neighbouring states t 


When the war broke out Cavour did not warm to Delane’s 
attitude of deprecating French intervention nor to his policy 
of keeping m touch with Austiian ofiicials.2 At a dinner at the 
Palmerstons’, to which Dclane, d’Azeglio, Poerio, Marliani, 
Pamzzi and the Shaftesburys had been invited, d’Azeglio arranged 
matters so that Marham 3 was given the opportunity to lay the 
Italian case before Dclane. “ Le grand Delanc se rcconnut vaincu 
et terrasse,” and formally promised the support of The Times» 
within the limits of legality and of faith to treaties.'^ Powerful 
though Mai ham’s apologetic may have been, Palmerston’s advo- 
cacy was perhaps more powerful. At any rate, when he returned to 
office, Lord John Russell’s acceptance of the Foreign Office was 
cordially welcomed by The Times, because it made clear “ the 
pohey of England on the Italian question.” 

The effect of Marliam’s conversation was to convince Delane 
of Piedmont’s moderation and thus to persuade him to advocate 

1 Moms to Blackall, January 10, 1856. (P H S Papers, M 5/699 ) 

2 Dclane wrote to Shaftesbury “ I wish wo could do enough foi (the Italians) to prove 
that though wo depiecale a war between Fiance and Austiia on veiy ill defined giounda 
we can still sympathibc coidially with Italian patriotism " (D’Azegho to Cavour, March 10, 
1859, Cavouf e riiighilteira, Vol 11 (i), letter 907 ) Dclane’s connexion with Austria 
seems to be indicate by the following dispatch from d’Azeglio to Cavour, January ^1, 
1859 “ Le Timei publte in extenso votre dopScho au Comte Buol Je ne sats qui la lui a 
communiqu6o ” {Ibid , letter 883,) 

3 Marliani was a Spanish Libeial and fiiend of Cavour; m 1849 Clarendon recom- 
mended him to Reeve tor employment by The Tmei as coirespondent On April 5, 1859, 
Qarendon wrote to Reeve . “ The Art m 7 he Times y«>terday was the result of Marllam’s 
conversation with Delano on Saty. and I think it wd bo uselul if your article (m the 
Edinburgh Review) concluded in something of the same spmt because Austria does require 
some pressure ” (Clarendon Papers ) 

4 D’AzcgUo to Cavour, April 5, 1859. {Cavour e TJnghlterra, Vol. II (i), letter 943.) 
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her cause. After the dinner at the Palmerstons’, Delane wrote 
to Panizzi : 

I have only opened ground as yet on the Itahan question and hope 
to renew the tillage of the pubhc mind tomorrow and to continue it 
until a good crop of sympathy is reaied. Even now, I can scarcely 
reahse that your objects are so moderate and within such easy reach 
as you descnbe. 

I gneve to add that X am engaged on Thuisday or I should have 
been dehghted to take a second lesson from such accomphshed teachers. 

Pray write to me whenever you have anythmg to suggest i 

The tone of The Times during the next few days was such that 
Cavour could wnte to congratulate d’Azegho on having secured 
its conversion. Its good will towards Italy, however, was 
tempered by its doubts about her ally. Fear of a general war and 
suspicion of Napoleon’s motives restramed the paper from givmg 
whole-hearted support to Sardmia,^ and it was not until after the 
truce of Villafranca that the second of these restraints was removed. 
In July, 1859 , Cavour still descnbed The Times as “ mon plus cruel 
ettnemi,”3 but in the later stages of the war the paper became one 
of his warmest supporters. Delane instructed Dasent : “ Pray 
back up the Sardinians heartily ; their success is the only hope of 
Italy now that Garibaldi has fallen into bad hands. I rather rejoice 
at the Neapolitan success, since it compels Garibaldi to wait for 
Sardinia.”'* This advocacy of Cavour at Ganbaldi’s expense 
outraged some of the more ardent partisans of unity, and Delane 
wrote in exasperation : “ It is disheartening to endeavour to serve 
your Italian fnends for one gets nothing but mgratitude and abuse.”5 

Delano was thus assisted through the complexities of the 
Italian war pnmarily by Palmerston and Shaftesbury, his son-in- 
law. He also secured hints fiom the Austrian Ambassadoi on 
the one hand and the Italian enthusiasts on the other. This 
diversity of inspiration was characteristic of the Editor and his 
methods. Delane, lacking profound political convictions, was 

1 Delane to Paniza, Apnl 4, 1859. (B.M , MSS. Addl. 36719/182 ) 

2 An anonymous pamphlet, published in 1 860, complained of the hostility of The Times 
to Napoleon Hatred of France had become the moving pnnaplo of its foreign policy : 
" Agamst Italy (I appeal to lost year) when Franco was for her, but with Italy, when 
there appeared for me moment symptoms oS discord between them *’ (A Word for Truth, 
by an J^gbsh Seaman } 

3 Cavour to the Contessa di Circourt, July 22, 1859. {Cavour e Vinghilterra. Carteggio- 
Cavour-— Circourt, Letter No, 37 ) 

4 Delane to Dasent, October 4, 1860 (P H S Papers, D 10/31 ) 

** Delane to Layaid, January 24, 1861 (B.M , MSS Addl 38986/307.) Cf, also Delano 
to Panizsa, January 30, 1861, (B.M , MSS. Addl. 36721/206 ) 
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ROTHSCHILD INTERVENES 

hardly interested m affairs until pubhc attention gave them 
journalistic importance. In a crisis the basis for the editorial 
judgment was provided by acquamtances m every camp, and 
upon such material Delane would work mtuitively An example 
is provided by the Pohsh insurrection of 1863 Barnes m the 
similar crisis of 1831 had acted upon convictions long formed 
and tiled ; Delane looked to Palmerston and also to Brunnow, 
the Russian Ambassador. Brunnow’s and Dclane’s fnend, 
Lionel Rothschild, had laige financial inteiests in Russia, and 
Brunnow easily persuaded the banker to discuss matters with 
the Editor, the Russians natmally desirmg Britain to pursue a 
pacificist, or at least a neutial pohcy. This hne, despite its ongm, 
became effective with Dclane Wlulc Palmerston’s personal 
organ, the Morning Post, adopted a menacing tone against the 
Tsar, the hberal Daily News demanded protests m the name of 
international justice, although without seriously contemplating 
war. The representations of Lord Russell,’ the Foreign Secretary, 
were rebuffed by Russia. 

The Times was spared such humihations. It gave Polish 
misfortunes sympathy, and condemned Russian brutahty, but, 
the paper owned, British intervention was impracticable. “ Wc 
trust,” a leading article observed m retrospect, “ for the future 
we shall learn that the pleasure of interposmg can hardly be 
indulged m with dignity by those who are not prepared for 
somethmg more than verbal mediation, and that those who are 
determmed to do nothing will act wisely if they say nothmg.” 
(November 2, 1863.) Thus firmly was Lord Russell admomshed. 
Delane could not be unaware of Rothschild’s material interests 
in Russia, but this did not invahdate his friend’s advice. On the 
contrary, years later Rothschild again intervened. Towaids the 
end of 1872, when the British public grew nervous about Russian 
advances in Central Asia, The Times almost alone among news- 
papers saw the lealities of the situation and the absurdity of 
making war for the sake of Turkestan.2 

These episodes illustrate the varying nature of the influences 
brou^it to bear upon Delane even during his Palmerston period. 
Without a diversity of sources, the method, for a mind essentially 

1 Lord John Russell was created Earl Russell of KLagr^ton Russell and Viscount 
Amberley in 1861. 

2 Cf. W. F. F. Grace, “ Russia and The Times,'* m The Cambildge Historical Journal, 
L 1, 95 Mr Grace pnnts two documents from the Russian Embassy, in which Brunnow 
describes how be pomuaded Lionel Rothschild lo take advantage of his fucndship with 
Delane to put the Russian point of view to him. 
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lacking in premeditated principles, was dangerous. Delane came 
to admiie Palmerston smcerely, but even Palmerston did not 
secure a complete victory over him 

Nevertheless, Palmerston was Delane’s principal mentoi The 
Editor gave him firm support in matters both great and small. 
Palmerston could think and do no wrong, almost His taste, even 
in architecture, was giounded m the verities, hke his politics. It 
was probably the Prime Minister’s encouragement that led The 
Times to enter the battle against Sir Gilbert Scott m the great war 
of styles waged by Palmeiston on his return to office In Tom 
Mozlcy’s best manner The Times condemned Scott’s design for 
the new Foreign Office and all other Gothic imitations as 

dark, and close, and inconvenient . . . Gothic indeed is a wonderful 
ptomiser Its favounte material is that which paves a certain road 
But tiust its syren strains, engage your Gothic architect, who is to build 
you a house as light, and auy, and convenient, and cheap as the best 
Belgravian Italian, and you will soon find that you aie in the hands of 
an enthusiast No mattei what he can do, he will do what he pleases. 
He will go where fancy takes him The demon of the picturesque will 
fret your ceilings, panel your walls, recess your windows, twist your 
passages, stilt up your roofs, and play eveiy imaginable tnck with a 
plan which might have been excellent to begin with (July 9, 1861 ) 

The Satiuday Review derided this species of attack but did 
not liint at any inspiration from Palmerston, and there is evidence 
of none ; but what could have suited better his attack upon Scott, 
who wished to twist his Palladian building into a picturesque 
Gothic structure, than this leading article ? 

In one political matter it was Palmerston who took exception. 
A leader m support of the Suez Canal made him write nearly 
seven quarto pages on December 16, 1859, to piove to Delane, 
first, that the Canal was an impossibility, and, secondly, that its 
construction was a French scheme to gam ascendancy over 
England in Egypt, 

In May, 1861, Delane received a striking proof of Palmerston’s 
regard for him. He was for a Ume disabled by an affliction of 
the eyes, threatening blindness, and attributed to long working 
by artificial light. Palmerston, learning of this trouble, offered 
him the succession to a high post in the Civil Service, that of 
Permanent Undcr-Sccretary for War, then about to fall vacant 
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by the retirement of Sir Benjamm Hawes. In communicating 
his refusal to Walter, Delane wrote * 

It IS all daylight work, and it was suggested that it might save my 
eyes I said at once that it would be most base of me to injuie, as I 
should do, the papei by which alone I had risen to undeserved eminence. 
. . My whole hfe is bound up with the paper — 1 must either work 
for it or not at all My eye is better, and I hope I have bcfoic me many 
years of usefulness — but I can take no fresh service which, however 
kindly offered and however faithfully rendered, would have the look 
of a job for me and a bribe foi the Press. 

Such an appointment would certainly have aroused an outcry, 
for observers were jealously watching the relations between 
Delane and Palmerston. In 1858 Disiaeli informed an audience 
at Slough, in a phrase which became famous, “ that leading 
journals now are place-hunters of the Court, and that the once 
stern guardians of popular rights simper in the enervating atmo- 
sphere of gilded saloons ” The Saturday Review was not less severe 
in its condemnation of “ the drawing-ioom organ of Whiggism — 
we do not mean the Morning Post** but The Times ^ enthi ailed 
by “ carpet influences ” (May 22, 1858 ) Again, m 1860, stung 
by a taunt in a leading article, Edwaid Horsman entered into a 
controversy with his fellow-M P , John Walter, and commented 
upon “ the personal influences by which The Times is supposed 
to be affected — on the peculiar influences that draw Mr. Delane 
to Lord Palmerston, and on the anomalous position and 
proceedings of Mr. Lowe on the Treasury Bench.” 

In 1863 Richard Cobden, one of the paper’s most determined 
enemies, launched an attack upon The Times owing to an alleged 
misrepresentation of a statement by John Bright. Robert Lowe, 
writing a leading article on the Danish question on December 3, 
1863, had gratuitously slipped in a comment upon Bright’s 
“ proposition of a division among [the poor] of the lands of the 
rich.” This taunt, not in itself an extraordinary example of the 
kind of missile habitually flung about in party controversy, was 
taken up by Cobden, and then defended by Delane, as a formal 
indictment, to be proved or disproved by evidence. Both made 
themselves more than a little ridiculous. Although the facts were 
with Cobden, he spoilt his case by seizing the opportunity to make 
an intemperate attack upon anonymous journalism and patronage. 
After statmg that “ No gentleman would dream of saying, under 
the responsibility of his signature, what your writer said of Mr. 
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Bnght,” he informed Delaue that The Times, “ while still mam- 
taining a stnct incognito towards the pubhc, drops the mask with 
very sufficient reasons in the presence of those powerful classes 
who are at once the dispensers of social distinction, and ... of 
the patronage of the Government.” 

The paucity of his evidence for this irrelevant diatnbe may be 
judged by reference to a pamphlet written by Cobden’s friend, 
Hargreaves. This writer could find only ei^t examples of 
“patronage” and made a farcical case by mcludmg among 
them such appointments as those of Delane’s father, who, after 
he had quitted The Times, became Treasurer of the County Court 
of Kent (some £800 a year), G W. Dasent, Editor of the Chronicles 
m the Pubhc Record Office (£260 8s.), and Knox, who left the 
paper to become a Pohce Magistrate at £1,200 a year.i The great 
majonty of the London papers were firmly agamst Cobden, 
and after the controversy had rumbled on for a fortmght. The 
Times summed it up m a leading article : 

Of the tone and manner of Mr. Cobden’s letters it is quite 
unnecessary for us to speak They have received from the press of all 
shades of opinion a condemnation more unammous than we ever 
remember to have seen on any subject bordenng so closely on the 
domam of party pohtics.2 (December 22, 1863.) 

At the time of Cobden’s death Joseph Parkes (writing on 
April 3, 1865) dehvered a final judgment in a letter to Delane : 

The Times articles on poor Cobden are excellent They do him full 
justice, & without drawback , & in your journal they arc generous, not 
that I expected any allusion to his absurd mdefensible httle war with 
The Tunes. You may not know that his mmd certainly had been off its 
balance ever since he went to Algiers. I can shew you written proof of 
that fact. His temperament was naturally vehement & irascible, & he 
contracted the most vehement & silly personal dislikes. ... 3 

1 Revelations from Printing House Square , Is the Anonymous System a Security for the 
Purity and Independence of the Press ? A Question for The Times Newspaper. By W 
Hargreaves (London, 1865 ) 

2 Cobdon’s case is stated at length by Morley, Life of Cobden,!!, Chapter XVII, while 

Dasent, II, pp. 81-93, gives the other side The reader is refeired to these authonties for 
the details of the alTair in two points Mr Dasent’s account may be supplemented. 
Delano originally intended to publish Cobden’s first letter (under the heading “ To 
Coi respondents ” in the paper on Monday, December 7, he stated “ Mr. Cobden’s 
letter shall appear to-morrow ”) In the Editor’s absence John Walter, vwth the con- 
currence of Woodham and others, deaded agamst this , and on reflection Delane agreed 
Secondly, Mr. Dasent is in error m supposing that Delane rophed to Cobden’s second 
letter (addressed to him in person) over his own name, at the “ earnest sohcitation of the 
chief proprietor ” In fact Walter wrote . “ I don’t think you should allow yourself to be 
entrapped , . into any acknowledgment of your personal responsibihty. I would let 

that remain, where the Law has left it, with the Printer alone , & eithei not reply to 
Cobden’s letter at all, or send him merdy a formal acknowledgment of it { " 

3 P.H.S. Papers, IV. 
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In foreign affairs, Delane’s position was not so comfortable 
under Palmerston’s second admimstration as it had been under 
his first. Then the Prime Munster and the Foreign Secretary 
were equally his fnends; they cooperated to keep him well 
mformed. Now Lord Russell was at the Foreign Office and it 
was natural that Palmeiston did not discuss his commumcations 
to The Times with his new colleague, natural also that Russell 
should not maintain with the Editor those lelations he had 
condemned in Clarendon five years before For himself personally 
he disdained connexion with any newspaper editor 

It was fortunate for both parties that Loid John’s elevation 
to the House of Loids in 1861 brought Delane’s old friend Layard 
into the Foreign Office. The new Under-Secretary, who notified 
Delane of his acceptance within an hour or two of seeing 
Palmerston, made it his business to supply the deficiencies of 
his chief in questions of newspaper management. He secured 
the columns of the Daily Telegraph^ and was careful to cultivate 
his acquaintance with Delane. Russell, despite the past, recog- 
nized the value of this connexion, writing, for example, on one 
occasion • “ 1 wish you would see Delane and tell him privately 
that Lyons is about to replace Baker ”2 Delane also valued 
Layard as a canal of communication with the Foreign Office.’* 

Layard seems to have made some attempt to prevent The Times 
from attacking Russell, but he could not always defend him. The 
paper had long been the declared enemy of nepotism, and it 
recognized m Russell the scion of an old Whig house. In I860 
news of some jobbery reached Printing House Square. The British 
Minister in Turin was to be transferred to St. Petersburg to make 
way for an Elliot, a relative of Russell. The Times struck at once 
with a leading article attributing British success in Italy to Sir 
James Hudson and added that “ the only ground we can imagine 
for removing Sir James Hudson from Italy is, that ho has rendered 
services to the common cause which would invest him with an 
enormous influence, and has acquired a reputation which might 
make it difficult to overrule his opinion or resist his advice.” 

1 Layaid wroto to Clarendon after the latter’s return to the Foreign Office * “ There is 
a very good leading article in this Bailv Tclegtaph — ^worth looking at if you have not 
scenit It IS the result of a little talk I had with Thornton Hunt” January 1, 1866. (B.M , 
MSS AddI 38992/162) 

2 Lord Russell to Layard, August 1, 1865. (B.M„ MSS AddL 38991/321.) 

3 Learning that Layard thought of resigning when Clarendon succeeded Russell at 
the Foreign Office, Delone wioto to express the hope (* Pray rcassute ”) that this was 
not so. Dolane to Layard, January 18, 1866. (B.M., MSS. Addl 38992/172.) Layard 
remained m office till the labcrals resigned in 1866 
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(November 13, 1 860.)^ After reading this article, Lord Shaftesbury 
congratulated Delane . “ Very many thanks. . . . These jobs 
must be nipped very early. ”2 

In the result, Hudson remained at Tuiin, but in 1863 he resigned 
in rather mysterious circumstances. The Times again suspected 
jobbeiy, for his successor was to be Henry Elhot “ The Times 
broke out in a furious art against Ld. Russell — ^The Morning 
Post has been more savage still.”3 Other papers followed, even 
the Daily News Of this paper, however, Thomas Walker was 
editor, and he was in coiiespondence with Gilbeit Elhot, Dean 
of Bristol, Russell’s kinsman and Press agent , his paper’s attacks 
were the result of mischance — ^the editor bemg on hohday, and 
it was soon brought to heel. But the recantation of the Daily News 
did not compensate for the hostility of The Times, and Henry 
Elhot saw Palmerston about the matter. Palmerston told Delane 
that Hudson’s resignation had been entirely voluntary, but 
Elhot did “ not expect much from this.”4 The only thing which 
would put the matter right would be a letter in The Times from 
Hudson himself, and Hudson had gone off fishing somewhere in 
Italy. When he heard of the attacks, his only comment was : 
“ I don’t think it will do any good to answer these newspapers, 
about which you all seem very thin skmned.”5 So Russell and the 
Elhots had to wait until the uproar died down. 

Yet on more than one occasion Layard was able to do Russell a 
service with Delane In July, 1864, the Editor sent him the proof 
of a letter from a foreign correspondent with the comment • 

Although I am not so unkind to Loid Russell as to publish the 
marked passage in the enclosed letter from Hardman, you may as well, 
I think, see what they thmk of him in Jutland. 

I have done a good many such friendly services to him lately which 
ou^l in fairness to compensate for an occasional snub.® 

The excised passage was a statement that the people of Jutland 
execrated Russell for encouraging the Damsh Government to 
resist the Austro-Prussian demands without giving any material 
assistance. Russell made the same accusation agamst The Times 

‘ This and the other leading articles on the Hudson question were carefully transenbed 
and are preserved among the Russell Papers 

2 Shaftesbury to Delane, November 13, 1860. (P H S Papers, D 10/50 ) 

3 Extract from Henry Elhot’s journal, September 9, 1863 (Russell Papers, P.R*0., 
Q. and D. 22/14 ) 

* H Elliot to G. Elhot, September 9, 1863 (P.R O , G and D. 22/14 ) 

3 Sir James Hudson to H. Elliot, September 7, 1863. (P.R O , G and D 22/14 ) 

4 Delane to Layard, July 28, 1864, (B M., MSS. Addl. 39111/160.) 
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correspondent, denouncing “two self constituted envoys, said 
to have been gentlemen of the Bntish press,” i for inducing the 
Danish people to think they would be defended by British arms. 

The Schleswig-Holstem question had been precipitated by the 
death of Frederick VII, King of Denmark and Duke of Sclileswig 
and Holstein, on November 15, 1863. The Times was not then 
moved by any special good wiU towards Prussia, for whose obso- 
lete Government it professed the heaitiest contempt. In the 
’forties Reeve’s friendship with Bunsen had won Prussia some 
support, but m 1855 the projected marriage of the Princess Royal 
mto the Prussian Royal Family aroused the invective of The Times. 
From that date Prussia became the object of scorn In October, 
1861, Clarendon went to the Coronation of the new King of 
Prussia, because Palmerston and Russell hoped that he would be 
able to improve Anglo-Prussian relations , the mission was 
distasteful to Clarendon, who did not share then expectations 
that he would “ be able to do a good stroke of political business ” 
m Prussia.2 He wrote to Delane* “You have of late been 
flagellating the Piussians so justly for their insolence and their 
Ignorance that you cannot make much change in youi tune, but 
you wd. do them a good turn by politely inviting their sovereign 
to let his coronation oath be a starting point in honest Gov. and 
reforms.”3 Delane complied with this request, and, in thanking 
him for the arUcle, Clarendon added : “lam sure it ivill satisfy 
and gratify every liberal minded Prussian and find an echo 
thro’out Germany. ”4 

The King’s oath, however, pioved to be little to the taste of 
The Times, and renewed attacks^ led the Queen, at Clarendon’s 
request, 6 to ask Palmerston “ to point out to the managers of The 
Times (which denves some of its power from the belief abroad 
that it represents more or less the feeling of Government) how 
great the injury is which it inflicts upon the best interests of this 

1 Sponcer Walpole, Life of Rusiell, 11, p. 384 

2 Clarendon to Delane, October 2, 1861. (P.H S Papers, D. 10/119 ) 

3 Claiendon to Dclane, Seplembor 15, 1861. (P H.S. Papers, D. 10/115 ) 

4 Qarendon to Delane, September 18, 1861. (P.H.S Papers, D 10/116 ) 

3 From Beilm Clarendon wrote to Russell ; “ The Tmei articles diive them all mad 
& everybody u, asking what motive a ]ournal supposed to represent the public opinion 
of England can have in insulting Germany 3 tunes a week." Octobei 24, 1 861 (Rus&eU 
Papers, P R O , O. and D 22/29) 

3 Clarendon informed the Queen on October 21, 1861, that he had spoken to Hardman, 
The Timei correspondent, without cifect—for Hardman himself had protested m vam 
“It 13 so serious that Loid Clarendon vcntuies to suggest that Your Majesty should 
ask Lord Palraorslon to speak to Mi. Delano for no one else has any mllucnco with him.“ 
(Royal Ai chives, Windsor.) 
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country ”i Palmerston wrote immediately to Delane, but with 
hardly the wholeheartedness of his defence of Napoleon III • 
“ You have given the Piussians from time to time no more than 
they deserve, and they aie writhing under your lash It may be 
worth while to give them a Respite and to see whether they can 
profit by lessons read to them, or whether they remain mcor- 
rigible,”2 Delane’s reply was m the same tone • 

I shall be very glad to give the Prussians a respite fiom that most 
cruel of all inflictions — good advice. Indeed, I would not have inti uded 
anything so unwelcome during the splendid solemnities of the Coro- 
nation had not the King uttered those surprising anachronisms upon 
Divine Right. 

In foiwarding this letter to the Queen (October 30), Palmerston 
felt the need to point out that The Times was a commercial 
enterprise, independent of pohtical mfluences, and, owing its 
revenue to advertisements and therefore to circulation, seemed its 
public by criticizing foreign events and persons, “ because such 
stnetures are less hkely to make enemies at home than violent 
attacks upon parties and persons m this country ” 

British sentiment was enthusiastic for Denmark, the customary 
national preference for the weaker side being powerfully reinforced 
by the great popularity of the young Pnneess of Wales. In 
September, 1862, shortly before the announcement of her engage- 
ment, Palmerston had written to ask Delane not to give it a 
political significance : 

The intended marnage has been arranged by the Piincess Royal 
[Crown Pnneess of Prussia] who has considered only her Brother’s 
Happiness & not the Feelings of her adopted Country. But the 
Germans are angry at the marriage, thinking it will affect the Danish 
Question which it very likely may, & this makes it nice steerage for the 
Princess Royal, and it is desirable for her sake that the marriage 
should not in this Country be mvested with a pohtical Character. 

On September 4 a leading article (mcorporating a hint from 
Palmerston that the engagement would probably take place 
in Brussels) stated : 

Most of our readers will be anxious to learn . , , that the alliance 
will add no further compheation to the Sleswig-Holstein question, or 
compel the Britsh pubhc to understand that mystery. On this point 

iThe Queea to Palmerston, October 25, 1861. Queen Victoiia'i Letters, First Series, 
III.p 588 

2 Palmerston to Delane, October 28, 1861. (P H S. Papers, D 10/124 ) 
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we can assuic them The lady will become a Biitish Princess and no 
more ; and if that unfathomable controversy should ever more vex the 
world, she will, m sacied phiase, forget her own people and hei father’s 
house (Septembei 4, 1862) 

When the controveisy was about to be precipitated, The Times 
expiessed some doubt whether the Danes would attempt to resist 
an invasion of Schleswig by the overwhelming force already 
occupymg Holstein The Damsh Minister thereupon wrote to 
Delane on January 4, 1864, to say that “ the first German soldier 
that crosses the frontier of the Eider opens the war between 
Denmark and Germany— of that there is not the shghtest doubt. ”t 
Makmg this assurance the basis of an article on January 6, 
Delane gave steady encouragement to the Danes, publishing 
daily leading articles in their support for the rest of the month. 
He had reason to believe that the Prime Minister at least was 
prepared for vigorous action : 

We can’t afford to retract and talk of “ moral force ” this time and 
I expect to hear m a day or two that the Channell (jic) Fleet is gone to 
Kiel It IS just one of Palmerston’s moves and very probably may be 
the best means of keeping the peace 2 

But Palmerston was no longer the dictator of English policy, 
and Delane soon became aware that there were Ministers whose 
influence would be used against vigorous mtervention. Next 
day he was staling at Strathfieldsaye with the Duke of WeJhngton, 
and wrote to Dasent : 

I met the Chancellor [Lord Westbury] here today and he expressed 
a good deal of apprehension as to Palmei ston’s health. He said he was 
much missed at the Cabinet of Saturday, that “ timid counsels ” 
prevailed and it was moie than ever demonstrated how impossible it 
is that the Cabinet should go on even a week without him. ... It 
seems to me quite impossible that we can let the Treaty of 1852 be 
abiogatcd without makmg our signature to any future Treaty entirely 
valueless and sinking materially in the scale of Powers, and I should 
like to have had the fleet sent to Kiel at once. Such a step would 
have saved the other Powers from committing themselves prematurely 
and will I believe have to be adopted eventually.3 

The Times favoured the Danes, but there is no foundation 

1 P H.S. Papers, D, 13/13, 

2 Ddane to Dasent, January 6 , 1864. (P H S. Papers, D. 13/15.) 

3 P.H.S. Papers, D. 13/16. 
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for Russell’s story that its correspondent raised false hopes in 
the hearts of that nation. The paper had no correspondent 
there before the end of 1863. Early in January, 1864, Gallenga 
was sent to Kiel, whence he passed on to Flensburg and made 
an expedition into Schleswig, but for some time he moved among 
the German party in Holstein, and his view took on so strong a 
German colour that Moms had to remonstrate.i On January 23 
he received a telegram ordering him to Copenhagen to hear the 
Danish point of view. From this time the letteis of the corre- 
spondent of T^e Times in Denmark took on a tone much more 
favourable to the Daiush cause. On the outbreak of hostilities 
Gallenga was well received at Danish headquarters, and sent 
regular reports to The Times for the short duration of the war. 
On the other side, however, Hardman, who had come from 
Berlin to attach himself to the Prussian Army, was resolutely 
refused access to General WrangeTs headquarters, and could do 
very httle. Henry Hozier, who was sent to try to pass through the 
Prussian hues under a flag of truce, apparently never reached the 
Danish Army. 

Meanwhile Delane’s old adviser, Clarendon had returned to 
office, followmg the resignation of the Duke of Newcastle for 
reasons of healfli. Delane, puzzled that he should have accepted 
the sinecure post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancastei, seems 
to have attributed it to an ignoble cravmg for office. To Dasent 
he wiote on April 4, 1864 . 

Fancy Clarendon gone back to the Duchy of Lancaster! I can 
scarcely beheve il. The whole affair was managed very suddenly and 
with very unnecessary secrecy. I don’t beheve half the Cabinet know 
it as I wnte.2 

In the paper this surprise took an add tone, to which Clarendon 
fiercely objected : 

I told Palmerston that in a few lines there was a concentration of 
everything that was offensive and annoymg to me ; moreover I said this 
so sharply that he was annoyed, and owned that the ai tide had surprised 
him very much, as he had himself written to Dclane to announce the 
changes, which makes it clear that he cither said something disparaging 

1 P.H.S. Papers, M. 12/591. Subsequently in his book, The Invemon of Denmark m 1864 1 
Gallenga made out that he had been the fhend of Dentnaik fiom the fiist, but the 
contemporary documents make the contenhon completely untenable. 

a P H.S Papers, D. 13/37 ; Dasont, II, p 101. 
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of me himself, or left me to be dealt with by the mahgnity of Delane 
and Lowe i 

Clarendon, however, could not risk the loss of The Times, and 
soon resumed his old habit of sending long letters full of confi- 
dential information to the Editor. The first of the senes that has 
survived is dated May 2, 1864,2 when he returned from a visit 
to Pans which enabled him to warn Delane that no effective help 
would come from Napoleon. The leadmg article of May 9, clearly 
based on this letter, remonstrated with those “ who desire to see 
this country plunge at once mto war in order to vindicate herself 
from the reproach of deserting Denmark in her hour of need.” 
Denmark being now “ reduced to two small islands in the Baltic,” 
mtervcntion was too late, and would, besides, be playmg the game 
of France, who wished to remam “ at peace herself while the rest 
of the Continent was involved m war, and thus to become the 
arbiter and supreme head of Europe.” 

This article went too far in the direction of acquiescence to 
please Palmerston, who, disabled at the time by gout, wrote to 
Delane on May 9, 1864 : 

I was sorry for the German tone of your leading article today — 
we all of us want Peace but the views of the different Parties as to the 
Terms of Peace are I fear widely divergent. 

The Prussians are excessively unreasonable. The only check we 
can have upon them is the indefinite notion that public opinion here 
IS getting irritated against them, but the more they are led to thmk 
that they may have everything their own way, the more difficult will 
it be to bung them within the Bounds of Reason.^ 

To this Delane immediately and frankly rephed : 

My temporary Germanism like many other inconveniences was the 
direct consequence of your Lordship’s gout which has shut me out 
from communication with yourself. 

Your note of today has effected a perfect cure and I hope to hear 
that the armistice and the Danish victory have produced as beneficial 
an effect upon the source of the malady. There is no danger of a 
relapse m my case.^ 

1 Oarendon to his wife, April 5, 1 864 Maxwell, II, 289-90 All Palmerston had actually 
said to Dclane was : “ Our present ariangement is that Cai dwell takes the Colonial 
Office, and Lord Claicndon ttoI bnng back to the Cabinet his skill and oxponenco by 
taking the Duchy of Lancaster which bo has vciy handsumelv accepted. We aio led to 
hope that this arrangement will bo satisfactory to the public, as well as good for the 
service *’ (P,H S Papers, D 13/36 ; Dascni, IJ, p, 100.) Qarendon’s implication that 
Lowe wrote the aiticle is correct. 

2 P.H S Papers, D. 13/42 ; Dasont. 11, p. 102. 

3 P.H S. Papers, D. 13/45 ; Dasent, II p. 105. 

^ Copy of a letter m the Broadlands Papert, preserved la P.H S Papers, D. 13/44. 
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The Danes had in fact won a victory over the Austrian Fleet 
off Hehgoland, and an armistice was concluded. The leading 
article of May 10 took an optimistic view of the prospects of 
peace, and at the same lime reasserted the justice of the Damsh 
cause. Delane well knew that a conflict was going on in the Cabmet 
between Russell and Palmerston, both urging action, and a peace 
party backed by the pro-Prussian Queen. Granville, the Queen’s 
special agent m the Cabinet, had written to Delane on May 3 : 

It would be an excellent thing, if we could frighten the Germans 
a httle, but it is not easy to do so. Bismarck is absolutely without 
feai or caution. He knows that we should shrmk from exciting a 
great European Wai — & he must attnbute sufficient good sense to us, 
not to wish to go singlehandcd into a war, when we can do httle but 
injure our own commerce, leaving France, Russia, & the Federals 
masters of the situation. 

The great majority of the Cabmet is determined not to drift into 
the final step of war— and I beheve will succeed in avoidmg it.i 

With almost daily intelligence from Torrmglon2 of the Queen’s 
views, Delane was no doubt also kept infoimed of the delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet, although he has left no correspondence 
dated during the ciitical days. On the morning of the day on 
which Palmerston was to state his policy to Parliament, he was 
able to pubhsh an accurate forecast of the Government’s decision 
to abstain from war. 

His 'information, however, could not have been complete, 
for, after sending this article to press on Sunday night, June 26, 
18^, he recorded in his diary that he “ could not sleep for anxiety 
as to the mmistenal explanation which I had anticipated.” He 
went to the House of Commons next day and heard Palmerston 
in his last great speech in his own defence confirm his forecast 
in every particular. The effect of the speech was to show that 
the conflict of forces in the Cabinet (of course, no conflict was 
publicly admitted) had produced a policy whose vanations had 
run parallel with those m the views of The Times. The Govern- 
ment survived the Opposition attack, and Delane had the 
satisfaction of helping to keep the peace that Palmerston left to 
himself mi^t have broken, and yet maintaining the alhance, which 
the steadily increasing competition in the news trade rendered 
correspondingly important to The as a high-priced journal. 

iPHS,FapefS,D. 13/43 

2 Loid-in-WaiUng to Queen Victona, 1837-1841, 1839-1884; called hunself Delano’s 
“Windsor Special ” and for many years kept the Editor informed upon Court affairs 
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T he most impoitanl act of the long rule of John Walter III 
was, without the slightest doubt, the stabihzation of The 
Times at the price of threepence. By it he fixed the character 
of the journal not only for the duration of his propnetorship 
but, since the effect and example of the decision were accepted 
by his successois, until our own time. When, two generations 
after John Walter III had settled the puce question, The Times 
was agam faced by another crisis not dissimilar m some respects, 
the paper’s self-consciousness had so hardened in to a “tradition” 
that m the years between 1908 and 1913 the enforcement of 
innovations considered necessaiy by exponents of “modem” 
journalism proved extiemcly difficult. But in the late ’fifties, when 
John Walter had to tackle the price and lelated problems, the 
tradition was nothing like so strong as it had become by the year 
1908, when Lord Noithchfle became its Controller, Walter’s sense 
of personal responsibility for the “ tone ” of The Times and his 
deliberate acceptance of the duty of maintaimng it as the best 
newspaper of its kind has been recorded. The Times, considered 
in terms of national influence, did not date much fuither back 
than Petcrloo. Mightily as Barnes had wrought. The Times, ten 
years after his death, was still in the making. In 1855, when the 
abolition of the newspaper stamp brou^t The Times and other 
papers down to 4d , the personahty of the paper rested in the hands 
of Walter III. Between 1855 and 1866 he fixed its charapter and 
thus became responsible for the handmg down to the present 
generation of a journal which is a national register, a critical 
chronicle of religion, politics, scholarship, and the arts, as well 
as a newspaper. His decision was one of the most significant in 
the history of the paper. 

It has been seen that the altitude of the Chief Proprietor 
towards the “ New Journalism,” with its “ Penny Press ” in the 
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mornings and the Pall Mall in the evenings, was mevitably hostile. 
He chose to maintam The Times as it was ; to disregard entirely 
the changes m the practice of joumahsm by others. This was 
his determination. But although he could disregard the changes 
m writing and presentmg news which followed upon the abohtion 
of the “ taxes upon knowledge,” the yeais immediately followmg 
the repeal threw upon proprietors, new and old, responsibihties 
and problems with which all were totally unfamihar. John 
Walter and The Times were no exceptions to the laws of supply 
and demand. Many of the new hands — Sleigh, founder of 
the Daily Telegraph, for one — ^lost all their money ; several of 
the older generation not only lost their money but ruined their 
properties beyond revival — ^as Baldwm rumed the Herald, and 
Glover the Chronicle A mistaken policy on the part of John 
Walter during these anxious years might equally have brought 
irretrievable disaster upon The Times. He, as Chief Pioprietor 
under the terms of the wiU of John Walter I, was bound to take 
the entire responsibility of deciding between the pohey of 
pubhshmg The Times at the new democratic price in order to 
retain for it the dommatmg numerical advantage it had so long 
enjoyed over the combined London Press ; and that of maintain- 
ing It at a higher price, thus acceptmg the consequence of a 
relatively small but aristocratic circulation. Over this dilemma 
John Walter took time. The matter was too grave to be decided 
once and for all in the autumn of 1855, or even during the next 
year or two. Certam changes in the pnnting department were 
felt to be due. By 1861 the Chief Propnetor had been enabled to 
view the new figures in the light of six years of new experience. 
The verdict of the figures removed from Walter’s mind any 
disposition to lower the price of the journal for a purely com- 
petitive reason ; at the same time the abohtion of the paper duty 
decided him to fix the price at 3d. that year. 

The problem, as complex as it was vital, comprised an economic, 
a manufacturing, a joumahstic, and a political question. Also, 
with John Walter a personal question was involved. In the hght of 
experience the problem gradually resolved itself into the simple 
inquiry : How could The Times, supposmg it could be made to 
pay, exercise in the future its old unique national influence without 
its old unique national circulation 

John Walter first made up his mind to be constant to the existing 
inclusivettess of the paper. Notwithstanding the great changes in 
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the pubhc Press and the pubhc taste. The Times must be carried 
on consistently with the mdependence and authority it had 
enjoyed and exercised for at least a generation. Secondly, he 
concluded that this policy could only be made effective if the 
commercial position of The Times were rendered thoroughly 
sound. The paper, too, must be produced more rapidly in order to 
get to the country at a time comparable with that of the dehvery 
of the new provmcial mornmg journals. Finally, he satisfied 
himself that financial stabihty was impossible if the price of the 
paper were reduced to the level of the cheap Press. Responsibility 
for the basic decisions was John Walter’s, but he was supported 
by the mformed members of the staff. 

The situation cannot propeily be understood without an 
explanation of the prmtmg and publishmg arrangements as they 
existed at this time. The mamtenance of the pnnting office m 
an up-to-date condition was Walter’s particular responsibility, 
and was perhaps the least exacting of all the difficult decisions 
of this period It was, in any event, the first to be tackled. 
The Times must be on sale earlier ; it must be made punctual. 
Regularity of pubhcation had always been a source of friction 
between Delane and Moms and the printer. John Joseph 
Lawson, printer to The Times since 1830, died in 1852, and 
Walter thereupon appomted Ins assistant, Wctherall, to the 
position. In addition, he took into the office John Cameron 
MacDonald, a Gallery reporter with much mechamcal knowledge, 
to whom he confided control of the pnntmg machines and their 
development. The mechamcal department had, even by 1850, 
become of fundamental and pressing importance. A continual 
source of complaint from subscribers and their agents in the 
’fifties concerned the late dehvery of The Times. It was, for 
example, impossible for Printing House Square to guarantee the 
delivery time of the paper to any subscriber on the Great Western 
Railway. It was not always the fault of Printing House Square. 
For one thmg, that railway, hke the other companies, habitually 
delayed newspaper trains to suit its own convenience; but a 
second and more frequent cause of delay in the early ’fifties was 
the failure of the publislting dqpartment to catch even punctually 
dispatched trains. In 1853 Morris was unable to assure his Oxford 
agent that The Times could regularly catch the 6 a.m, train from 
Paddington. His excuse was that “whatever can be done by 
money, by labour and by system is, we think, accomplished, but,” 
he warned him, “ one only thing we have not done and that is— 
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sent to press an imperfect paper.” The agents weie not told what 
the office knew well enough, that nothing irritated the Chief so 
much as a misspelling and that he had all proofs systematically 
read four or five times to prevent so much as one from appearing 
and, when it did, fined the prmter’s reader i For Walter’s sake The 
Times was read by proof-correctors as if it weie a text of the Holy 
Bible. Morns therefore returned the correct answer to complaints 
that so long as The Tunes had to be a perfect paper there would be 
complaints about dehveiy A different soit of paper would be a 
diffeicnt affair. “ That no doubt would veiy shortly settle our 
difficulty You would get all the papers you require at your own 
time ; but how long you would continue to reqmre them is a ques- 
tion that needs no gieat sagacity to answer ” But, at the time of 
this letter, 1853, however serious a nuisance the late arrival of 
The Times might be, its circulation was still expanding After 
1855, however, the position was reversed. Mechamcal changes 
became urgent at the very time sales, and, therefore, profits, were 
seen to be endangered by competition. The Chief Pioprietoi, 
determined not to allow office pride to stand m the way of 
efficiency, was prepared to buy machmes from outside. Actmg 
promptly, Printing House Square ordered two of the latest rotary 
and horizontal cylinder machines of the type onginated in 1846 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger by Wilham Hoe The machmes 
were ten-feeders and capable of 20,000 impressions an hour. These 
new presses were built in Manchester by Whitworth and dchvered 
in 1857. The responsibility of mst^ing and working these 
machmes fell upon tlie shoulders of MacDonald, who had proved 
himself an excellent engmeer They superseded the Applegath 
vertical machmes introduced in 1848. By means of the Hoe presses 
the dehvery of The Times was sufficiently expedited ; pubheation 
became regularly punctual. In 1861 the Hoe machines were 
adapted for taking curved stereos, which still further decreased the 
time of production, enabling copies of the paper to be dispatched 
still farther into the country for delivery on the day of pubheation. 
But, costly as this apparatus was, the printmg staff did not rest 
In 1863 MacDonald, with the assistance of Calverley, invented 
another type of rotary. Still the engineers were urged to persevere. 
In 1866 John Walter himself visited the United States, investi- 
gatmg methods of newspaper production. By this time the Daily 
Telegraph, the Daily News, and the Standard had followed 
Printmg House Square in the use of Hoe’s fast ten-feeder. This 

1 This custom of fining continued until 1906. 
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machine, rapid as it was, depended upon feedmg by hand The 
principle of mechanically unwmdmg the paper from a contmuous 
roll or web and thus feeding the machine automatically was 
invented and made practicable in the office of The Times in 1868 
MacDonald and Calverley, responding to John Walter’s pressure, 
submitted in that year the first complete rotaiy press of the 
modern type, the reel-fed peifecter, printmg both sides of the 
sheet. It was named the “ Waltei ” Press 

Thus a considerable amount of time and money was expended 
during some fifteen years in makmg tiials, experiments, and 
inventions with the object of accelerating production and at the 
same time cutting down the costs. The inventions in Pnnting 
House Square, above all the “Walter” Press of 1868, effected 
substantial economies in the time taken to print the paper But 
these successful efforts to secure punctual delivery of the paper 
did not at the same time economize costs of production On 
the contrary, the printing costs soared with the cost of the new 
machines, as they did for every London morning journal Without 
a lower printing bill, a lower price for The Times could only be 
considered if economics were possible m other departments. 
The main saving was in newsprint For its paper The Times paid 
55s. a icam in 1845, 54s in 1848, 42s in 1850, 40s. in 1855, and 
38s. in 1861, when the published pnee was lowered from 4d. to 3d. 
That reduction, allowing for the abolition of the duty, was 
estimated to cost the proprietors £70,000. The lowering of the 
quality and cost of the newsprint in 1861 to 38s. saved £34,500 
only. Some way of making up the difference had to be found. 

The one other department in which a gain might be found was 
the advertising Could the same spaces be made to yield larger 
revenue ? Not to any great extent, for this department, flourishing 
as it was in the ’sixties, tended to yield less revenue with the 
increase in the relative circulation of competing journals. The 
rate charged by the trade before 1853 for what are still known as 
“ small ” advertisements was 3s, 6d. each in the country weeklies 
and 5s. in the London morning journals. This figure included 
the tax of Is. 6d., a sum that constrained proprietors to keep 
their own charges and profits low in order to induce numbers 
of advertisers to buy space. The Times did not increase its rate 
between 1820 and 1850, although its circulation had quadrupled 
in that generation. The slightest increase in the rate of any paper 
would have depressed the number of advertisements. Moreover, 
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as the circulation of The Times was, and ever had been, directly 
connected with the number and range of advertisements, it was 
deemed advisable in the middle of the nineteenth, as in the 
eighteenth, century to give the carculation the assistance of the 
low publicity rate. There have always been readers m the habit of 
buying newspapers for the sake of the advertisements, and news- 
paper proprietors have always appreciated the significance of news 
m advertismg. Increased revenue from an mcreased space rate 
may act as a deterrent upon circulation Hence propnetors were 
satisfied, as Walter was for a long period, that they should 
secure an equihbiium between the advertising and the circulation. 
In the first half of the mneteenth century the charge for advertise- 
ments was the same in all newspapers irrespective of circulation, 
and this economic fact had been of immense value to the circu- 
lation of The Times down to 1855. But after the lapid use of 
the Daily Telegraph and the Standard, both at Id, conditions 
were altogether changed. Some journals, first the Telegraph 
and then the Daily News, accepted advertisements at the very 
low rate of Is. foi two hnes, and those of a character that would 
have scandahzed John Walter had he seen them. Even at two 
lines for Is. 6d. the charge for the large circulation claimed by 
the Telegraph was smaller than The Times charged for its 
lower circiilation. The new circumstances, therefore, were 
gradually inducing The Times to reverse its earher and somewhat 
distant attitude towards advertismg. The rate could not be 
raised without nsk. To reduce the risk it was necessary to carry 
further the principle of regarding advertisers as persons, as 
customers But up to 1860 Prmting House Square had not 
been forced by trade conditions to make up its mind that 
advertising was a more important smgle factor of profit than 
circulation. Even at this time the paper did not need to ask for 
advertising. However, while for more than a generation it had 
been able to refuse pledges of punctuality in appearance or of 
regularity in position, The Times is to be found from 1857 giving 
consideration to such demands from advertisers. With reason, 
therefore, Waller turned to this source in 1861 to reduce the fall 
in revenue of £35,000 or so which followed the reduction of the 
price to 3d. The advertismg rates were raised so as to yield another 
£1 per column, estimated to produce £15,500 annual revenue. 
Murmurmg by small advertisers was ignored. The shriller dis- 
satisfaction of the auctioneers and estate agents, however, had 
to be met by a compromise. A new discount was given to these 
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classes Finally, as the remaining deficit, nearly £20,000, could 
not be offset, it was accepted as a concomitant of the estabhshment 
of the penny Press ; and a lower profit was taken and a lower 
dividend to the proprietors (and a lower bonus to the editor and 
others) foreseen. 

When during the later ’sixties the Proprietor, faced with still 
keener competition, agam looked into the figures for the stiict 
purpose of ascertaimng whether there was a possible basis for 
further price reduction, he could compare the eaimngs and costs 
of several years’ working at 3d There was only one possible 
conclusion from such an inquiry . The Times, edited and manu- 
factured as it had been durmg Barnes’s lime and after, could 
only maintain profits on anytlung hke the customary scale if 
sold at the price of 3d. Little increase in revenue from advertising 
could be anticipated during the coming decade because com- 
petition had lesulted in widespread reduction of rates, and 
the new low latcs of the “popular” Press piomised to be 
permanent In any event, a big increase m the number of advertise- 
ments would have to be accommodated either by an extra sheet, 
which would add to costs, or by suppressing cditonal matter 
to provide space for them, which would alter the character of 
the journal. To lower the price meant a loss in revenue or a 
change in character. There is no doubt whatever that if Walter 
was anxious to maintam profits he was more than equally deter- 
mined to adimt no material change in The Times. And though 
for years the profits had been, to use his own words, “ in flood,” 
Walter rightly anticipated diminution. He considered it imprudent 
to make unnecessaiy sacnfices. Indeed, from the point of view 
of profit, the nsks were of a very serious order. It was estimated 
in 1868 that a reduction of the price of The Times from 3d. to 2d. 
would raise the circulation of the paper by some 20 per cent, 
to 72,000; and, even allowmg for an increase of 15 per cent, 
in the advertising rates on the normal volume and a further 
cut in the quality of the newsprint, the probable adverse balance 
on such an alteration would cost the proprietors £40,000 or more 
a year. This sum would have had to be found by cutting down 
the dividends. Nevertheless, there was one thing to be said for 
such a course : Walter was the prmter and would reap an increased 
profit from the increased print-order. Should not the price have 
been reduced to 2d. if the proprietors’ profits on The Tunes 
at 3d. were confessedly “ in flood ” ? And when from his own 
personal point of view as printer he would have gained the 
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advantage of a much larger volume of work and proportionately 
increased profit 

The Chief Proprietor and the other owners were all equally 
interested to maintain profits — ^though not necessarily for identical 
reasons. None of the great capital expense involved in recon- 
ditionmg the printing plant {e g , the cost of the Hoe machines) 
was paid by The Times Durmg these years the only assistance 
John Walter received from the funds of the paper was the payment 
of his dividend in advance. At Barnes’s death the total yearly 
dividend amounted to some £18,000. ITie circulation of The Times 
was then about 20,000 a day ; the dividends were much lower at 
the beginning of Delane’s editorship. At the time of Walter II’s 
death the finances of the paper were so far upset by the very high 
costs of the competitive news services into which The Times was 
forced by the aggiessive rivalry of the Whig Chronicle that resig- 
nations, as chromcled in Chapter II, resulted In 1850 The Times 
was again making dividends on the old scale. The normal 
distribution between 1850 and 1870 had returned to the Barnes 
level of £1,000 for every 1,000 of circulation. The dividend 
on one-sixteenth share of The Times normally fluctuated in 
accordance with circulation from £3,125 (50,000) in 1854 to 
£3,750 in 1868 (60,000). In years when advertising revenue 
was abnormally high the annual dividend on a share was as 
much as £5,000 and in one or two exceptional yeais nearly 
£6,000 Foimidable objection to change of any sort was only 
to be expected from persons benefiting to this extent from 
The Times as it was, in its character and in its pnee. The one 
plain business fact that the Proprietary saw during the ’sixties 
was that m spite of the penny Press and the new journalism 
their profits were being maintained and even increased 
Whether The Times was maintaining the vast political and 
social influence it had earlier exercised was another—and to 
the Proprietors, as such, an immaterial — question. They 
could then have no motive — ^and they never at any time had 
the right— to press upon the Manager any plan, spintual or 
material, of any kind. Sir Robert Carden acted as a trustee for 
the Reserve Fund, but neither he nor any other “ Proprietor ” 
enjoyed the right to urge John Walter III to follow his father’s 
example and to re-fashion The Times in accordance with what 
they mi^t regard as contemporary ” developments. Nor were 
the circumstances the same, for when John Walter 11 took 
charge in 1804 and re-created the paper it was in low water and 
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almost sinking If, after sixty years, The Times had again had to 
fight an emergency, John Walter U’s son and successor would 
certainly have met it with his best mtelligcnce and resourceful- 
ness As arcumstances were, and whatever his immediate gams as 
punter from cheapemng The Times and increasmg its circulation, 
he considered it essential to maintain the paper’s profits as a 
guarantee of the paper’s character and the guarantee also of his 
own mdependence of the rest of the Propnetary. 

Fortunately, as the reader has now seen, so far from there 
being an internal cnsis. The Times, pubhshed at 3d., was makmg 
handsome profits, m spite of the fall in revenue. Secondly, John 
Walter as prmtei, sparmg notlung to modernize the machine 
room, now produced the paper with exemplary speed and punc- 
tuality Any element that could be called disquieting lay outside 
the typographical or the advertising departments of Punting 
House Square. On the other hand, from the strictly editorial 
point of view, a change in relative circulation could hardly be 
overlooked. It was not a mere matter of “ pride,” for The Times 
did not then, or for many years, regaid the penny journals as 
newspapers in the serious sense of the word. Changes in the 
relative numencal positions of political journals, even of penny 
journals, might be followed by political consequences, and no 
editor relishes the knowledge that the number of his readers is 
decreasing, whether absolutely or relatively. The office theicfore 
saw with regret that, despite its comfortable financial situation, the 
paper was, contrary to prophecy, being forced out of the numetical 
supremacy it had enjoyed for more than forty years. The trade 
believed that this position had been won by virtue of its unique 
editorial skill, the volume of its advertising, and the resources 
gained from its unequalled profits. Nobody, whether Cobbett, 
Place, or the Saturday Reviewers, knew how much of the immense 
power and prestige of the leading articles of the “ bloody, black- 
guard, and despotic old Times'* was due to their circulation 
throughout the entiie country, among the poor as well as the rich 
and the middle-classes. The question was asked often enough : 
Did the immense power of The Times arise principally from 
its national circulation ? Recently, from the joumahstic stand- 
point, the paper had done well, materially as well as 
spiritually. The 70,500 reached in October, 1854, was destined 
to be surpassed at the death of the Prince Consort in 1861 and at 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales in 1863. The normal figure in 
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1865 was 65,000, while the issue of October 19, 1865, which con- 
tained the paper’s obituaiy of Lord Palmerston, was 76,065 copies. 

The pohtical initiative gained by The Tiwej through aUiance with 
Palmerstoni had its effect on the pohhcs of the Daily Telegraph, 
which discovered in 1858 that it was no longer “neutral, 
bound to no party ” as it had been previously advertised ; it had 
advanced to a championship of the statesman with whom Delane 
had earher conclude his understandmg. It was now advertised 
that “The Daily Telegraph . . espouses the principles and 

measures of Lord Palmerston.”2 While Mowbray Moms could 
feel complacent about one aspect of the rival newspaper’s activities 
— “ it has,” he said, “ an immense circulation, but no influence 
m any direction at home oi abroad ”3 — tliere can be no doubt 
that the editorial department experienced feehngs of chagnn 
when the Daily Telegraph, after years of regular progress, was 
able to make a just claim to the “ Largest Circulation m the 
World ”4 with a daily average issue of 200,000 copies. At 
last, and less than a score of years after its foundation, the 
new penny paper had threefold the circulation of the threepenny 
Times founded fourscore years before. As has been made clear, it 
was not serious fiom the Propnetors’ point of view, smce the 
financial returns from the “ Largest Circulation in the World ” 
were not to be compared with the sums earned by The Times. 
Examination of the situation, therefore, discloses neither a 
financial nor a political motive sufficiently strong to justify making 
the sacrifice of £20,000-£30,000 a year necessitated by reduction 
of the price of The Times to 2d There was no justification what- 
ever for risking a much larger sum, not to mention the character 
of The Times. That character, according to the thesis of John 
Walter, was stnctly related to his own jiersonal convictions on 
the one hand and to its financial independence on the other The 
gravest consequences to both would be involved by the acceptance 
of a policy of direct active competition with, as a first step, the 
reduction of the price of The Times to the penny of the Daily 
Telegraph. 

It remained to take one step which Walter hoped, at this 
period, would tend to stabilize the circulation at 60,000. To a 

1 In the arcwnstances dwenbed in Chapter XII, “ Delano Meets Palmerston ” 

2 Mitchell’s Piess J>irectoty, January, 1860 Thornton (son of Leigh) Hunt, editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, regularly saw Palmerston. 

■1 Moms to A Michie, September 8, 1871 

4 “ In the World,” i e , because the Daily Telegraph had outdone The Times and the 
New YoikSetald, 



“SET MORRIS AT SMITH” 

modern reader it will seem strange that m 1860 The Times, 
which could be purchased from a London newsagent for the 
then marked price of 4d , should cost more when purchased 
from a railway bookstall The distribution of The Times before 
the paper-tax repeal in 1861 was very simply conducted. Practi- 
cally the whole of the country issue was bought by W H Smith 
and Son For many years they had paid The Times an extra sum 
for the privilege of securing the earliest copies of the paper. By 
paymg some £4,000 a year, they were able to seive their customers 
hours before other newsagents could receive supphes. Naturally, 
therefoie, they sold then papers at a premium of at least one 
penny each, and m distant places even more But the repeal 
compelled a change. In March, 1860, The Times dechned to 
sanction the continuance of the old arrangement. The paper 
offered to waive the £4,000 premium if Smith would sell it at the 
price printed on the paper It seemed simple to ask them to sell 
the paper at the marked pnee of 4d in return for a saving of 
£4,000 The plan turned out to be difficult of execution. Smith’s 
piemium may have been reasonable in the circumstances , a few 
other agents attempted to make readers pay 5d. or 6d , and 
Bright was once charged Is. at Crewe. In order to secure the 
pubhc against extortion, The Times in August, 1860, was com- 
pelled not only to waive the £4,000 a year fiom Smith but to levise 
all its wholesale rates. In exchange for an undertaking to sell The 
Times for 4d. to lailway travellers, Messrs. Smith and Son and 
all the other agents were given a new discount, of a qualified 
character, in addition to the standard Hd. a copy. This new cut 
in the wholesale price was a substantial one, equal almost to 
another halfpenny per copy sold. With the waiving of Messrs. 
Smith’s £4,000 a year, the new discount entailed a very consideiable 
sacrifice on the part of the proprietors of The Times, 

That revision of terms resulted in a slight inciease in circulation 
and a great decrease in the number of complaints by travellers 
who were provoked by demands above the marked price. John 
Walter was one of them, “Set Morris at Smith,” he would 
urge Delane. The new discount seemed on the whole a reason- 
able sacrifice to make, for it affected only a compaiatively small, 
though vital, part of the circulation. But a new difficulty was 
expenenced. It was found that regular readers who subscribed 
through Smith’s chief office in London paid 5d. a copy and 
could not be served for less on account of the cost of the carriage 
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of their copy and because the new discount was given only in 
respect of bookstall sales to travellers, or at least to persons 
who could secure access to the platfoims. Thus theie were two 
pnees for the same paper m the same place. Clearly, therefore, 
it could only be a matter of time befoie regulai subsenbers 
went to the railway bookstalls m ordei to secure then Times 
for 4d. This occurred to such an extent that, rather than give 
the discount to the whole of the country subscribers. The Times 
discontinued it altogether ConsequenUy, on Januaiy 1, 1861, 
The Times agam pcimitted itself to be sold at 5d. at all railway 
stations. At the same time the management announced its 
deteimmation to avail itself of every opportunity to have The 
Times sold at the marked price all over the country. But the 
only possible means by which this desirable state of affairs 
could be brought about would be to persuade the agents to 
forgo a portion of their profit or, in the event of failure, for 
The Times to do so. Simth’s influence was not decreasing. 
The changes introduced by the 1855 legislation had estabhshed 
them in a virtual monopoly of the news-distribution trade, for 
most of the other country films, even though they maintained 
their own shops and bookstalls, habitually secured their small- 
bulk supphes through Smith. The firm’s organization was so 
perfect and then connexions so extensive that it became con- 
vement for The Times to maintain them as their sole agents. 
This eased many problems for Printing House Square, and there 
was, to some extent, a common interest; for the wholesale 
agents were hardly uncritical champions of the cheap Press. 
They reckoned it to be as much trouble to book and handle 
a penny paper as a fourpenny one, and the profit much less. 
In the early part of 1861 The Times and Smith’s compromised and 
made a new agreement stabilizmg the sale pnee of The Times 
at 4d. to all persons, whether travelleis or not, applying at any 
railway station, whether there was a stall there or not. The vitally 
impoitant clause gave a subscriber the right to have his copy of 
The Times delivered for 4d at any station whether or not it paid 
Smith to maintain a bookstall there, piovided a minimum period 
of one month was contracted for. 

Then, as has been seen, the abolition of the paper duty from 
October 1, 1861, was followed by the reduction in the marked 
price of The Times from 4d. to 3d. Althou^ the making of 
a fresh agreement with Smith on the same lines followed, nol- 
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withstanding this reduction and the agreement with the wholesale 
agents, it was found that m many distiicts the charge for The 
Times was not 3d. but 3^ ft was believed in Pnntmg House 
Square that the agents were covering then losses in handling 
the penny papers by overcharging for the dearer Times. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the bulk of the smgle issues 
of The Times as compared with that of the penny papers did 
require, as a general rule, a high rate of cairiage, and that the 
lowermg of net profit made their business less lather than more 
> profitable. The expenses of Smith’s business lemained the same, 
the percentage of profit was as before, but the new price of The 
Times was 25 per cent below the old. The loss in turnover was 
as gieat for The Times as for Smith Yet the papei was on all 
hands asked to lower its wholesale terms In the circumstances it 
refused, and travellers once again found themselves asked to pay 
a premium over the marked price. As it came to be felt at 
Pnntmg House Square that a quarrel with Smith would not pay, 
The Times for a considerable penod acquiesced in their charging 
3^. However, in 1866, Walter determined, once more, and by 
an agreed revision of terms (which btirdencd The Times with the 
cost of carriage), secured that the paper should be sold to all 
railway travellers, without regard to distance from London, at 
the papei ’s marked figure of Threepence The decline m the 
normal sales of the threepenny paper which continued, not- 
withstandmg this latest arrangement with Smith, forced Walter 
to consider a system of distnbution, now taken for granted as 
normal, but then untned. “ I propose,” he wrote to Moiris on 
June 8, 1871, “ that we should take back all copies unsold by 
Smith at the Railway Stations — such copies not to exceed a 
certain proportion (to be agreed upon between Messrs. Smith & 
yourself) of the papers supplied to the Station for sale to Railway 
travellers.” This initial trial of the now famihar Sale or Return 
system at once benefited the circulation, already increased by the 
pubhc interest in the Franco-Prussian War. The paper had risen 
to 66,398 on July 25, 1870, the day of the pubUcation of the Projet 
de Traits. The overthrow of the French Empire on September 4, 
1870, sent the following day’s paper to a sale of 70,405. Never- 
theless, the Sale or Return system, while of undeniable benefit 
to the circulation from 1871, did not succeed in arresting the 
decline in normal sales. The Paris Commune brought the sales of 
the issue for March 22, 1871, up to a total of 67,806, but during the 
succeediDg four years the figure remained at a steady average of 
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64-63,000. The figure for November 9, 1877, the last issue edited 
by Delaue, was only 60,886. 


HIGHEST CIRCULATION REACHED BY 

THE TIMES 1854-1865 

DATE 

NO OF 
COPIES 

SOLD 

EVENT 

Oct 2,1854 
„ 9, 1854 

Sept. 11, 1855 
Dec. 16,1861 
„ 24,1861 
May 2,1862 
Mar. 9,1863 
„ 11, 1863 

Dec. 11,1863 
Oct. 19,1865 

67.000 
70,500 

69.000 

90.000 

83.000 

77.000 

98.000 
108,000 

68.000 
76,000 

Reported Fall of Sebastopol 

Battle of the Alma 

Taking of Sebastopol 

Death of the Prince Consort 

Funeral of the Prince Consort 

Opening of the International Exhibition 
Reception of Princess Alexandra 
Wedding of the Pnnee of Wales 

Fight between Heenan and King 

Death of Lord Palmerston 


Unlike the circulation, the dividend, now dependmg to an 
increased extent upon advertising, had been maintained. The 
character of The Times, too, had now been consistently main- 
tained for so many years that, bke its appearance and its style, 
Its price fixed in 1861 became part of the “ tradition ” of Printing 
House Square, and The Times remained Pnee Threepence 
until 1913. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

E nglishmen in the mid-nineteenth century were neither 
close nor sympathetic students of Amencan lustory. Leslie 
Stephen wrote in 1865 * “The name of America five years ago, 
called up to the ordmary English mind nothing but a vague 
cluster of associations, compounded of Mrs Trollope, Martin 
ChuzzlewiU and Uncle Tom's Cabin ” The British pubhc was 
at once without knowledge and without understanding of the 
problems and situation of the United States. 

The Times shared the prejudices of its readers even while it 
tried to enlighten them ignorance. Delane’s middle-class faith 
did not extend to universal manhood suffrage. Robert Lowe’s 
experience m democratic Australia gave him bttle insight into 
American conditions ; Mowbray Morris was of West Indian 
origin, besides being a convinced Conservative. English reformers 
for their part admiied and appealed to American institutions. 
The prosperity of the United States was an effective reply to the 
argument that democracy was in the long run incompatible 
with stable government. The pro-Americans were such men as 
John Bright and Richard Cobden, advocates of democracy and 
consistent enemies of The Times. 

Thus, unfortunately for Anglo-American relations, opimon in 
England was determined not only by the memory of bitter diplo- 
matic strife but by the feeling of the English govermng class that 
the Umted States stood for a social movement it was resisting 
at home. The division of sympathy in England was echoed in 
the Press. Ibe penny Daily Telegraph began its career by attacking 
the ammosity shown by the hi^-priced papers to America. 
Nevertheless, despite the Telegraph's accusations of “ mingled 
ignorance and misrepresentation,” The Times made an honest 
attempt to acquaint itself and its readers with the actual state 
of affairs in the Republic. 
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Correspondents m America can be traced back to an early date. 
Moreover, besides the regular correspondents at New York and 
San Francisco, special and occasional coirespondents informed 
the paper of events m Utah and Kansas, while in 1856 Filmoie, 
an experienced servant of the papei, made an extended tour of 
the ma]onty of the States and wrote descriptions of the life of the 
people which were a great success i In the same year Thomas 
Gladstone, visiting Kansas during the height of the border 
struggles there, contiibuted a senes of articles to The Times m 
which he wholeheartedly praised the free institutions of the 
Northern States as contrasted with the servile society of the 
South 2 In 1854 an important step towards the understanding of 
America was taken by the appointment of J C. Bancroft Davis, 
who was, wrote Morns, “a remarkably good specimen of an 
American.*’ Davis, a young New York lawyer, aged 31 at 
the time of his appointment, had served for three years in the 
American Legation in London, On May 26, 1854, Morris dis- 
missed the then correspondent in New York, C Edwards Lestei, 
who had the habit of anticipating his salary and also of charging 
The Times heavily for the “ expenses ” of obtaining intelligence. 
Davis, appointed in his place, was a man of wholehearted 
Northern sympathies, and was destined to a considerable 
career in the political and diplomatic service of the United 
States. 

In 1856 Delane visited Ameiica, and was accompamed on a 
tour of the United States by Oliphant, Robert Lowe, and Thomas 
Gladstone. Unhappily his diary of the tour is that of a mediocre 
English tourist, making little or no reference to the importance 
of the journey for The Times, showing no sign that the writer had 
made any study of the great question then approaching its climax. 

Delane’s lack of interest in the political and economical 
situation of an unfamiliar country was unfoi lunate for The 
Times. The causes of the coming struggle were complex and 
difficult for a foreignei to comprehend ; yet it was inevitable 
for Englishmen — accustomed to meddle with abuses everywhere 
— ^to take sides in an American dispute, especially when the 
fate of slavery seemed involved. “Abolition” was a cause 
which Englishmen had made their own — and The Times 

1 “ I am gUd to toll yo u that your letters are highly appi oved by our dear public Davis 
says he did not know tho everyday Ido of his countrymen could bo made so picturesque.” 
Moiris to Filmoto, February 6, 1857 (P H.S Papcis, M. 6/471.) 

2 Reprinted as The Bn$hshman m Kutifos, 1857. 
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yielded to none m its hatred of slavery It had supported Pitt’s 
Bill for the suppression of the tiade, and since 1788 it had 
consistently pi offered its aid to the Abolitionists in the long 
campaign to eradicate first the trade and then slavery itself But, 
much as The Tunes dishked slavery, it was discriminating m the 
use of arguments agamst it At a time when Uncle Tom's Cabin^ 
having enjoyed a prodigious success in the Umted States, was 
creating an almost equal sensation in En^and, The Times was 
the first English journal to give the book an unfavourable review, 
and that not as bad literature but as bad piopaganda. The 
acadermc fastidiousness of W H Stowe, to whom the task of 
criticism was entrusted, revolted fiom the ciudity of his namesake’s 
writing. Nevertheless, there was no compromise of prmciple, even 
if the paper showed, as the crisis approached, an increasing 
consciousness of the difficulties in the way of emancipation 

The slavery question was brought to a head by Lmcoln’s 
election to the Presidency in 1860 The Times spoke of his “ good 
character ” and refused to take the threat of secession seiiously 
However, the situation developed alarmingly, and by the end of 
the year The Times was insisting rather on the folly of secession 
than on its impossibihty. On January 7, 1861, the secession of 
South Caiohna, which had taken place on December 19, 1860, 
was announced, with a leadmg article on slavery, which laid the 
principal blame on the aggressive policy of the South. 

The language of The Times was so stiong on the ciudal question 
of slavery that, had the President pioclaimed the emancipation 
of the slaves as a necessary consequence of Federal victory, the 
paper could not possibly have withheld its support. This, how- 
ever, the Piesident would not do ; to him, as to most Northern 
statesmen, abohtion was desirable, but the Union was the first 
consideration, and they strove to preserve the Union and to win 
over the wavermg middle States at the expense of mystifymg 
foreign observers. The occasion of disruption was slavery; it 
was perhaps the only question which could cause an irreconcilable 
division and lead to war, but it was not the principle for which 
the parties fought. The South fought for State rights ; the Federal 
Government fought to preserve the Union. The British pubhc 
had not followed at all closely the legalist arguments of Jefferson 
Davis and could not be expected to appreciate the delicate ques- 
tions involved in federation. They believed, however, that the 
South was serving the North the same turn that the thirteen States 
served George III, despite J. L. Motley’s destruction of this 
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argument in a senes of letters to The Times A leadmg article in 
the paper on July 5, 1861, pointed out that the South, unhke the 
North, were able to celebrate Independence Day with uimiixed 
feehngs. 

Another question began to agitate Enghsh minds. The 
North had long been known to advocate Protection, while the 
South favoured Free Trade. With civil war imminent. The Times 
was horrified by the prospect of total paralysis of the Lancashire 
cotton industry, then entirely dependent on American supphes ; 
and very soon after the secession of South Caiohna the impression 
that slavery was the main issue began to be qualified The tanff 
issue came to the fore The Moirill Taiiff Bill was denounced in 
terms that seemed to imply some veering towards the Southern 
side ; on March 12 The Times found that “ Protection was quite 
as much a cause of the disruption of the Umon as Slavery.” 

By the sprmg of 1861 the imhal attitude of The Times was thus 
modified. Its judgment that the fate of slaveiy was not m question 
received what seemed clear confirmation in the inaugural address 
of Lincoln himself, which had been delivered m Washington on 
March 4, but was not reported m England until March 1 8.i The 
President said m plam words : 

I have no purpose, directly or indirectly to interfere with the 
institution of Slavery in the States where it exists. I believe 1 have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 

The behef among Englishmen generally that the Civil War 
would be no crusade against slavery led men of all parties to 
counsel compiomisc Even Cobden at first favoured the peaceful 
acceptance of separation. Mowbray Monis, whose point of view 
will have to be considered in detail latci, took the same view, yet 
more strongly: 

To allow full scope to a revolution until it is thoroughly oiganized, 

then to oppose it, seems to be nothing short of madness. To attempt 
to collect the revenue from the seceded states is to begin a civil war. 
Are the President & his Cabinet blind to this consequence, or do they 
act under an imperative sense of duty which repudiates responsibility 
& leaves the issue in the hands of Providence. In cither case they arc 
not statesmen but executioners — unreasoning instruments of so-called 
law. 1 cannot understand & have hardly patience to inquire into the 
motives of such conduct.2 

1 A telegraphed summaiy from Ireland The full text amved next day. The cable was 
interrupted throughout the war period. 

2 Morris to Bancroft Davis, Apiil 19, 1861. (P ll S. Papers, M 11/63 ) 
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The Tnnes, while admitting the strength of the legal case of the 
Government, asserted that an appeal to arms was unjustifiable 

The leading article of March 19, 1861, may betaken as defining 
the attitude of The Times to the belhgerents in the war that was 
about to be waged Slavery, it argued, was not an issue The ongins 
of the quarrel were in a conflict of econonuc interest, particularly 
manifested m fiscal pohey. The formal casus belli concerned the 
claim to a light of secession, and on that question the North was 
legally m the right. But as a matter of piactical politics it was 
not possible foi so large and powerful a section of the nation as 
formed the Confederate States to be kept m the Union against 
then will 01 to be brought back into it by force of aims, and 
therefore Lincoln was wrong to expose his countiy to the honors 
of civil war m vindication of a legal nght that could not be 
enforced. 

Hostilities had not yet begun, but it had been apparent for some 
time that one of the great wars of the century was impending, 
and the best available war correspondent must be enlisted. As 
early as the middle of February, W. H. Russell had been invited 
by Dclane to go to Amenca ; he left England on the service of 
The Times on March l.i His attitude of mind on approaching 
his task is defined by himself : 

I had no theories to uphold, no prejudices to subserve, no inteiests 
to advance, no instructions to fulfil, I was a free agent, bound to 
communicate to the powerful organ of public opinion 1 represented, 
my own daily impressions of the men, scenes, and actions around me, 
without fear, favour, or affection of or for anything but that which 
seemed to me to be the truth. As to the questions which were dis- 
tracting the South, my mmd was a tabula lasa, or, rather, tabula non 
senpta.^ 

The fame of Russell was well known in New York, and he was 
immediately overwhelmed with invitations. The first was to dine, 
on St. Patnek’s Day, being the morrow of his amval, with the 

1 Professoi E D. Adams (,Greai Britain and the American Cml Wai, I, 56) unplies that 
Russell was sent to supersede Davis on account of the latter’s Federal sympathies This 
IS not conect Morns more than once assured Davis that there was to be no supeisession 
Davis being necessaiily stationary at New York, Rui^l was sent because a mobile 
correspondent was required, and also to give a foieigner’i, point of view But his opinions 
were very much those of Davis, and Davis continued to cot respond with the paper until 
the end of 1861, when he resigned because he was Icdvmg the couniiy for the sake of 
his health 

? W, n RuSvSUl, My Diary Notth and South, I, pp 7-8. 
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Friendly Society of St Patnck. There, notwithstanding the 
declaration of impaitiahty just quoted, he allowed himself to 
make a speech, in which he professed devout faith m the cause of 
the Umon It was a serious mdiscretion, and Moms, when he 
heard of it, wrote “ I am very sotty you attended that St Patnck 
dinner & made that speech” But Russell was invested with 
immediate popularity m Repubhcan circles On his arrival in 
Washington he was introduced to Seward, who invited him to 
dinner and presented him to Lincoln Tlie Piesideiit “ put out his 
hand in a very friendly manner, and said, ‘ Mr Russell, 1 am veiy 
glad to make your acquaintance, and to see you in this country 
The London Turns is one of the greatest powci s m the world, — 
in fact, I don’t know anything which has much moic power, — 
except perhaps the Mississippi 1 am glad to know you as its 
imnister.’ Russell went on to a tour of the Southern States, 
wheie a first-hand study of the slave maiket filled him with 
loathing of the “ peculiar institution.” Thus, before the first shot 
was fired, he was in sentiment deeply attached to the cause of 
the North. This did not prevent him from thinking, as a student 
of war and from his observation of the temper of the South, 
that there was no possibihty of restoring the Union by foice of 
aims. 

Russell’s letters showed a remarkable political acumen. His 
judgments, had Delane and Monis taken heed of them, might 
have saved the paper from sciious errors, but both were blinded 
by an undcistandable though none the less regicttable prejudice. 
Russell, for example, warned the English people that “ a Northern 
man will endure anything but the idea of the Union being broken 
up.” (July 16, 1861.) Moreover, he pointed out that, though the 
aim of the North might not be abolition, yet a victory for the 
South would be a victory for slavery : “ A slave State cannot long 
exist without a slave trade. The poor whites who will have 
won the fight will demand their shaie of the spoils The land is 
abundant, and all that is wanted to give them fortune is a supply 
of slaves. They will have that in spite of their masters, unless a 
stronger power prevents the accomplishment of their wishes.” 
(July 15.) 

Russell also formed a high opinion of Lincoln’s motives, and 
communicated it to his colleagues at home. The Times^ and 
English sentiment generally, have often been reproached with 
their inability to appreciate Lincoln’s lofty character in the early 

1 Russoll, My Diaty North and South, I, p. 57. 



DISTRUST OF DEMOCRACY 

stages of the war The explanation is that it was taken for granted 
that the uneducated “ rail-splitter ” could never be more than a 
figurehead, and that the real control of the Government would be 
vested m Seward, the Secretary of State Seward was an exceed- 
ingly able statesman and diplomatist, but his appearance was sour 
and his manner forbidding, and he had that morbid distrust 
of Europe that has played so piominent a part m the history of 
the United States Seward’s thoughts constantly ran on the idea 
of closmg the ranks m Ameiica by forcing a war against some 
European Power — preferably England or France. He had taken 
this line during the Presidential campaign ; he had made the 
famous, jocose, statement to the Prince of Wales that, when he 
became Secretary of State, it would be his duty to insult England ; 
on a visit to London shortly before he had created an unfavour- 
able impression. Early m Apnl he wrote a strong dispatch for 
Adams, the new Mimster to London, to take with him and read to 
Lord Jolm Russell. Before sending it he read it to W. H Russell, 
who remarked “ an undercurrent of menace.” 

This attitude was not confined to the Secietary of Slate, nor 
was its expression hraited to dispatches addressed to British 
statesmen. A letter to The Times by C. M. Clay, United States 
Minister to St Petersburg, brought down upon him a measured 
rebuke : “ Let Mr Clay and his countrymen look well to the 
present, and they will find enough to occupy their attention 
without troubling themselves with long visions of retnbution, 
which no man now alive will ever see accomplished.” (May 20, 
1861.) Delane himself was much alfectcd by such an outburst. 

The Northern public, for its part, aware of the consistent 
British hatred for slavery— apparent equally m the policy of Lord 
Palmerston and the American Notes of Charles Dickens — could 
not understand the lack of sympathy for a cause which, if not 
directed exphcitly against slavery, was at least directed against 
slave States The worst motives were in consequence attnbuted 
to the British attitude Though an Englishman could not be 
expected to appreciate the North’s determination to preserve the 
Union, his actual hostility, it must be admitted, was not entirely 
aroused by the highest motives. Without doubt, one reason why 
Delane (and Palmerston) viewed the possible disruption of the 
Federation without regret was because democracy was distrusted. 
Walter saw the matter in the same light : ** The whole affair is 
looked upon in this country as a breakdown of democracy ; that 
is one of the mam causes of the absence of sympathy.” 
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On another occasion Waller asked “ WJ%y should wc be so 
very anxious to see the Union preseived ? What has it done to 
command our sympathy ” The language of Clay and of the 
New Yoik Herald, together with the known intentions of Seward, 
led The Times to admit frankly that it had no anxiety to preserve 
the Union, of whose rapid giowth it had already expressed 
apprehension. While Delane, theiefore, feaied the menacing 
attitude of the Federal Government, his prejudices were fostered 
by his intercourse with Palmeiston Mowbray Moms was in 
S 5 nnpathy with the South for its own sake. He was bom m the 
West Indies and had the background of a not dissimilai society 
On the abolition question itself he noui ishcd no strong convictions. 
At the end of 1856 he recalled his West Indian cxpeiicncc in writing 
to Filmore, who was about to visit the slave States 

You will find much to interest you, but probably little ocular proof 
of the evils charged against their peculiar institution As a rule the 
slave is well fed and housed, carefully attended in sickness & often 
cherished m old age : the exception is when the animal is not worth 
his hire. 

It was inevitable that Morns should share the Southerner's dislike 
foi the “ Yankee.” He did, indeed, attempt to fight his prejudices, 
but even when advising Charles Mackay to see the Federalists* 
good points he could not help adding : “ I assure you it goes very 
much against my grain to write this. The Not them Government 
& Its policy are an abomination to me, & I gicatly enjoy to hear 
them abused.”! 

In the first months of the war English opinion was occupied 
with certain practical consequences of the status of a neutral. The 
intentions of the Government were made clear by Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons on May 2, and a foimal procla- 
mation of ncutrahty was made on May 13, thereby lOUsing the 
resentment of the North, who contended that there was no war, but 
only the repression of an msurrection, and therefore no occasion 
for foreign Powers to declaie any attitude at all. But the North had 
proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports, a singular action if 
no war was in progress, and the South had retaliated by commis- 
sioning privateers with letters of marque. The blockade struck 
at English as well as Confederate commerce, and caused a move- 
ment of feeling towards the Southern side; consequently it 

1 Morns to Mackay, September 4, 1862. (P.H S. Papers, M 11/66H.) For Mackaj 
see p. 377, infra. 
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became a matter of some importance to determme the nghts of a 
British subject who might take service on a Southern privateer 
and then fall mto the enemy’s hands. The Times argued forciblyi 
that such persons weie entitled to no protection fiom their own 
country should their captors choose to treat them as pirates 
This was already an unpopular line of argument, but it was the 
official attitude of the Government, and Professor Adams legards 
The Times as “ presumably reflectmg governmental decision ” 
Theie is no evidence at Pnntmg House Square that Delane had 
any commumcation with the Cabinet on this point. On the 
other hand, the aiticle, hke many others wntten duimg the war, 
was the work of a member of the Government, for Lowe, who 
wrote it, was now Vice-Piesident of the Board of Education 2 
Moreover, if John Russell was as unfriendly as ever, Delane was 
m the closest sympathy and commumcation with Palmerston 

By the beginning of August, 1861, relations between The Times 
and its American cntics had reached a point of acute irritation. 
Summarizing the Session on August 6, Venables wi ote of “ the 
burst of splenetic folly which was provoked in the Northern 
States by the English declaration of neutrality.” Before this 
species of misunderstanding had time to evaporate, lesentment 
was increased by the manner in which the first news of large-scale 
fighting was received m England Delane’s disposition to believe 
m the bellicosity of the North was stimulated by the amval of a 
New York paper, from which The Times was able to prmt a long 
extract containing threats to Europe when the Civil War should 
end. By the same mail came the description of the battle of Bull 
Run from Russell, who had watched it from the midst of a group 
of ladies and members of Congress with opera glasses assembled 
at a convenient vantage point. The untried Federal troops, 
breakmg before the Confederate attack, had fled in panic back 
to Washington, and Russell’s detailed account revealed the 
contempt of the veteian campaigner for some of the disgraceful 
episodes he had seen. His dispatch occupied seven columns on 
August 6, and the following day a leading article contained 
scathmg comments on the euphemistic accounts of the battle that 
had appeared in the American Press. 

Russell’s descriptions of the battle were "anxiously waited for, 
and printed m extenso in all the leading [American] joui nals,” while 

1 May 15, 1861 

2 The picvious year ho had boon allowed lo wnto a scries of leading articles in support 
of the Education Code that he was himself ad-vocaling m the House of Commons — an 
advantage that few Mmisteis m the nineteenth century con have enjoyed 
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“ extracts from them were to be found in every paper in the land.”! 
Reaching the American pubhc when the first shock of the disaster 
had been softened, and the necessary reorganization of the Army 
had been put m hand, they moved Northern society to fury. Russell 
was angrily denounced in the Press, with the exception of the 
New Yoik Times, which said * 

The teiiible epistle has been read with quite as much avidity as an 
aveiage President’s message We scarcely exaggerate the fact when we 
say the fiist and foiemost thought m the minds of a very large portion 
of our people after the icpulse of Bull’s Run was. What will Russell say 
He gives a clear, fair, and perfectly just and acemate, as it is 
spiiited and graphic, account. . Discreditable as those scenes were 
to our Army, we have nothing in connexion with them whereof to 
accuse the reporter.2 

Apart from this one detached journal the sentiment of the 
country was so violently hostile to Russell that fears were enter- 
tained for his personal safety, and he was even advised from 
Printing House Square to seek piotection within the walls of the 
Bntish Embassy The adverse reception of his report had been 
foreseen; Mowbray Morris had wiitten to him on August 14, 1861 : 

When your description of the Bull’s Run affair appealed in The 
Times, eveiyone said “ Russell will be Lynehed ” — and there was very 
senous apprehension for your safety enteitained even by men not 
usually given to idle fears That anxiety however seems to be subsiding 
since people have seen the subject treated by the Americans themselves 
What a press ! Is it the result of cheapness or of an utterly brutal state 
of moials? Aie we to come down to that sort of thing here in 
England ? Under the guidance of Bright and Gladstone I suppose 
some such result would overtake us — ^but thank God— Bright and 
Gladstone are not yet our masters.3 

A little later Dclane wrote m a similar sense. His letter 
shows that, as will become more apparent shortly, his personal 
feehng was distinctly more hostile to the North than he at present 
allowed to appear in The Times. Undoubtedly Russell’s dispatch 
— entirely outweighing the pro-Northem letters from Bancroft 

1 C F. Adam*}, Junior , “ The Trent Aflair ” (Proceedings of the Mcnsachusem Historical 
Society, 1912, Vol 45, p. 38). The historian adds that, although Russell’s account was 
“ photogiaphic and stuclly correct,” it created ” a degree of irritation difficult to describe 
or overstate.” 

2 Quoted in Atkms, II, p 69 Rather strangely. Professor E. D. Adams (op. cit , I, 
p 178n ) ates this as an attack on Russell. Russell himself (My Dtaty North and South, 
II, p. 298) takes it as a high compliment Professor Adams attributes the nickname 
” Bull-Run Russell ” to the New York Times. 

3p,H.S Papere, M. 11/187. 
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Davis, which were still appeanng — contnbuted largely to form the 
uneasy atmosphere m which the Anglo-American cnsis of the end 
of the year came to an issue A meraonal was presented to Seward 
for the expulsion of Russell,! and although the reply, m which 
The Times detected “ an undercuircnt of spite,” was that nothing 
could be done, occasion was taken for a severe lecture to the 
Federal States . 

The Americans have been conspicuous from the beginning of their 
troubles for an almost childish irritability Bred up to hear the 
trumpet of praise for ever sounding, and to maich onward to ilhmitable 
greatness under its exhilarating sounds, [they} seem totally unable to 
bear the check in their career with anything like manly foititude. 
(October 8, 1861.) 

Bui though nothing could more justly excuse “ the childish 
irntabihty ” than articles in this vein, and though the antipathy 
of the paper to the Northerners could now scarcely be demed,2 
The Times remained resolute against any attempt to translate 
unfriendly feelings into hostile acts Ncutrahty remained its 
watchword. The Lancashire cotton industry was already 
beginmng to feel the effects of the war, and its hotheads were 
clamouring for the blockade to be broken. But The Times was 
imcompromising. To break the blockade would be an act of 
war against the United States ; the South as much as the North 
was responsible for the cutting off of cotton supplies ; the 
Confederate Government aimed at forcing European nations to 
take sides in the quarrel ; “ it would ill become England to make 
herself the tool of such machinations.” (October 21, 1861.) 

lA more sophisticated school of thought considcicd it prudent to conciliate him. 
C. F Adams, Junior, wrote to his father, the Ambassador 

“ Boston, Sept 3, 1861 

“ f persuaded Hale to insert a leading article about Russell m the Advettlser, which I 
send to Henry The folly of our press m assaulting so savagely an agency so foimidablo 
as Russell has troubled mo, and I’m glad to see that McLcllan is wiser and sp.iros a lew 
avil words where tlioy can bo so useful In fact I think McLcllan is showing a tact and 
power of managing men which leminds me of Sewaid For already, even at this distance, 
I sec that he has moulded Russell, Wilson and Sumner like wax in Ins hngers This is very 
impoitant and I expect before this reaches you McLellan’s hngoi will have been seen and 
wondered at in the columns of The Time\ ” (Ford, A Cyele of Adatm Lctten, I, p 38 ) 

2 The American Minister from this time and throughout the wai regarded The Times 
with contemptuous aversion Ho treated the paper’s constant aigumcnt that the leten- 
tion of the South by force was impossible as a mere pretext, concealing an unconfessed 
hope for the disiuption ol tlie Union. “The London Times at last frankly admits 
that if split up wo shall no longer bo a terror to Europe so that there is no need of 
going any further for a reason to explain its crooked pohey.” (C F. Adams to his son, 
September 20, 1861 Ford, op cit , I, p. 48.) Wilting to Everett, he declared that it is 
idle to hope for any fair dealing (from The Times). Its policy in the present instance is 
in humble imitation of that of Count de Vergennes, to secure the division of the Union 
as an essential sccunty to the peace of Europe and the preponderance of Great Britain.” 
fLettei of January 24, 1862 , Proceedings of the Manachusetts Historical Society. Vol 45, 
pp. 135-137) 
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Such was the attitude of The Times when, at the end of 
November, the great commotion over the “ Trent affair ” broke 
out The Confederate Government proposed to send two diplo- 
matic envoys to present their case to the prmcipal European 
Powers. James Mason was destmed for London, and John 
Shdell for Pans. They successfully lan the blockade in a 
Confederate ship, and at Havana transferred to the British mail- 
packet Trent The circumstances of their mission, and their 
presence on the Trent, were known to the Federal authorities, and 
certain naval officers had determmed to intercept them An 
Ameiican ship, the James Adger, arrived in Bntish waters, and it 
was generally suspected that her intention was to await the 
approach of the Trent Anxious consultations were held m 
Whitehall, and the Prime Mimster immediately reported the 
result to the Editor of The Times. “ Much to lus regret,” the 
legal opimon was that the Amencan cruiser had the nght to 
search the West India Packet and even carry her back to New 
York for tnal, if the Confederate envoys were on board 

Such being the opinion of our men learned in the Law we have 
determined to do no more than to order the Phaeton Fngate to drop 
down to Yarmouth Roads & watch the Proceedings of the American 
within our Three Mile Limit of Tcrntonal Juiisdiction & to prevent 
her from exercising within that Limit those Rights which we cannot 
dispute as belongmg to her beyond that Lmut. 

In the mean while the American Captain havmg got very drunk this 
mormng at Southampton with some excellent Brandy, & finding it 
blow heavily at sea has come to an anchor for the mght within Calshot 
Castle at the entrance of the Southampton River 

I mention all these things for your pnvate Information. i 

The closing sentence of this letter was evidently taken as a 
request to avoid the dangerous topic, and the n^t of search 
was not discussed in The Times during the followmg fortnight. 
After consulting Adams, the American Ambassador, Palmerston 
was reassured to the extent of writing to Delane on November 12 
that the Trent was not the James Adger’s quarry. But on 
November 8 the United States steamsloop, San Jacinto, Captain 
Wilkes, stopped and boarded the Trent in the Bahama Channel, 
and in defiance of protest by the naval officer acting as Admiralty 
agent in charge of mails removed the two envoys and their 

1 Palmeriton to Delane, November 11, 1861 (P H S. Papers, D 10/126 ; Dasent, n, 36.) 
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secretanes. They refused to go until techmcal force had been 
apphed by the laying of hands on their coat collars. 

The Times on November 28, 1861, described the outrage and took 
up a position somewhat m advance of that defined by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. Evidently followmg the hues of 
Palmerston’s letter, it admitted that “ the testimony of Inter- 
national Law writers is all one way, that a belhgerent war cruiser 
has the nght to stop and visit and search any merchant ship upon 
the high seas ” But stopping shoit at the admission of a nght 
of search, it questioned, what Palmerston had thought must be 
conceded, the nght of removing the envoys They were on a 
diplomatic mission, travelling m a neutral ship between two neutral 
ports, and it was very doubtful whether they could be treated as 
contraband of war. The article, however, concluded with an 
appeal to the English people, on the one hand, “ not to meet 
provocation with an outburst of passion,” and to reasonable men 
in the Federal Stales, on the other hand, “ not to provoke war 
by such acts as these.” 

On November 30 The Times announced that “ the Cabinet 
has come to the conclusion that the act of the Captain of the 
San Jacinto, in seizing passengers on board a British vessel and 
carrying them forcibly away, is a clear violation of the Law 
of Nations, and one for which reparation must be at once 
demanded ” ; and the leading article of December 2 reported 
that a messenger was on the way to Washington with a dispatch 
to the Bntish Minister, Lord Lyons, “ instructing him to demand 
the disavowal of the act, and the surrender of Messrs Mason and 
SlideU.” Passions in En^and rose rapidly higher, and the Cabinet 
prepared for the eventuality of war. So, also, did the Manager 
of The Times On December 5 he wrote to Russell : 

If there is war between England and America, the scene of your 
operation will, I presume, be Canada. Your first step of course will be 
to place yourself in safety on board a British ship, & I take it for 
granted that Lord Lyons will allow you to attach yourself pro tern, to 
his embassy. He, I should think, will go to Halifax unless his orders 
are to come home at once ; and I know of no better or safer place than 
Halifax for you in the first instance. Upon this point of si ation however 
you must act upon your own judgment apphed to the actual circum- 
stances of the case which I cannot foresee. If we seize Portland, as no 
doubt we shall as an indisj^ensable means of communication with 
Canada, you wiU have access to that country, & can take up a position 
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wherever yom presence may be most advantageous. Meanwhile 
Delane has written to his friend Rose at Montieal to arrange for an 
immediate correspondence from that place, & if you go to Montreal 
you must call upon Rose to learn what he has done for us t 

On the same day there appeared m the paper a column-length 
letter signed “ Histoncus,” arguing learnedly fiom precedents m 
international law against the American claim to arrest persons in 
the position of Mason and Shdell “ Histoncus ” was the nom de 
guetre of Wilham Vernon Harcourt. The letter was the first of a 
long series, which contmued throughout the war, and dealt succes- 
sively with the various mtricate juridical questions that arose from 
time to time out of England’s neutral status. Collectively they 
amounted to a weighty treatise on international law, and although 
on the Trent question “ Histoncus ” took the Enghsh side, on 
most subsequent occasions he was found, as a lawyer, to take 
up an attitude considerably more favourable to the Federal 
Government than did the Editor of The Times. His letters were 
very widely studied, and were a principal agency in keeping the 
Ameiican legal case before pubhc opinion in England. He was 
also known to be m close touch with Lord Russell, and it was 
supposed m the Umted States that his letters represented the 
views of the Foreign Office 2 They were the foundation of 
Harcourt’s repute as an international lawyer, and helped to gain 
him the appointment of Whewell Professor of International 
Law at Cambridge. 

While firmly asserting the English case against the seizure of 
the envoys. The Times used its powers of persuasion to allay 
rismg war fever. Resolutely pacific, its attitude may be assumed 
to have been concerted with the Government. The dispatch to 
Lyons had been altered at the last moment, at the personal 
instance of the Prince Consort, m order to give the Unit^ States 
a loophole of escape by disownmg Wilkes, and, whether its 
exact terms were known or not in Printing House Square, the 
leading articles of the critical days were in consonance with its 
lone. Delane’s personal feelings, like Palmerston’s, were more 
violent. He accordin^y wrote to Russell on December 11, 1861 : 

Please remember that I wnte when I have time and frequently for 
no better reason. As you can’t have your Punch at Washington I send 
the enclosed which “ just about expresses our sentiments ” on the Trent 
affair. You will have heard all about it when this reaches you—if it 

IP.HS Papers, M. 11/340 

3 A. G. Gardiner, Life of Sir William Harcourtf L p. 129. 
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prolonged, that Lord Palmerston has found, and has used, the 
opportumty to curb the arrogance of the only people which has in this 
generation entered systematically upon a course of offence towards 
England. (January 9, 1862.) 

The Times closed the episode with a warning to the people of 
England not to take Mason and Slidell as persons of unportance 
in themselves, apart fiom the accidental notoriety they had 
achieved through the outrage on the Trent. The envoys were 
“ the most worthless booty it would be possible to extract from 
the jaws of the Amencan Uon,” and they could “ come up quietly 
to town and have their say with anybody who may have lime to 
hsten to them.” On January 30, 1862, The Times recorded that 
Mason and Slidell had landed at Southampton and not a cheer 
was raised. In calming the passions which this incident had 
raised, The Times played an important part : “ The Northern 
people even forgot their resentment in laughmg over The Times' 
warnmg to Mason and Slidell that they, personally, were nothmg 
to the English people, who would have done just as much to 
rescue two of their own negroes.”! 

Meanwhile the arrangements for obtaining news from America 
had been gomg awry. On December 23, 1861, Moriis received a 
letter from Davis resigning his position on the ground of ill-health, 
and Delane a telegram from Russell to announce his departure 
for Mexico. Russell had been findmg his position more and more 
difScult in America ever since Bull Run. Morris a little later 
descnbed his tieatment as “ gross persecution.” Russell did not 
carry out his intention of visiting Mexico ; mdeed, neither he nor 
his biographer mentions it, but after the release of Mason and 
Shdell he left the hostile atmosphere of Washington for New 
York. Here a curious attempt was made on his integrity, as he 
wrote to Delane on January 16, 1862 : 

Ward told me yesterday that a great speculator in the Funds and 
an enormous millionaire had come to him to ask whether Mr Russell 
could not be induced to write more favourable articles for the U S so 
as to influen<» The Times in its general tone, and in that case, said 
he, ” we could afford to place some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
at the call of Mr Russell and his friends.” 1 told Ward that he had 
better ask his friend to call upon me and make me the proposition 
directly, but he said that he would only convey the substance of the 
conversation to me, whereupon I said “the gentleman had better 

I S E. Monson, History of the United States, 1927, II, p 203, 
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communicate duectly with the Editor of The Times — ^the answer he 
will get from me if he comes will not suit him ” Ward further said that 
“ the gentleman ” was anxious to know what it would cost to buy all 
The Times shares, as to which I referred him to the solicitor in London, 
and expressed an opinion that it might be done by Mr Chase when he 
had raised his £30,000,000.1 

Russell found himself no less unpopular in New York than in 
Washington, and although he was making ariangements to 
accompany any army that might move m the spring, the fore- 
bodings he expiessed to Delane were very gloomy 

If I am ever in another Bull’s Run you may depend on it I never 
get out of It alive ... It is a dead load lound a man’s neck to be 
feeling always that he is dishked & is liable to insult & outrage I’m the 
only English thing they can vent their anger on, & The Times is regarded 
as so dead against the North that everyone connected with it in the 
North is exposed to popular anger whilst I am especially obnoxious to 
it as I am supposed to be the cause of all the ill will of the paper to the 
Federal Govt. It’s haid work playing a neutral game unless you’re on 
neutral ground I can tell you.2 

In these difficulties Russell seized the opportunity of the winter 
stagnation of the armies to leave the Umted States for a few weeks 
and pay a visit to Canada. The movement, however, did not win 
approval in Printing House Square, and MacDonald wrote him a 
letter of friendly remonstrance. “ Delane doesn’t like letters from 
Canada when he wants them from the Potomac.”^ Before 
receiving this letter Russell had returned to the United States, 
reaching Washington on March 1 From General M’Clellan, 
who had been appointed to the chief command in the reorganiza- 
tion after Bull Run, he obtamed a pass to accompany the Army 
in the forthcoming campaign, but Stanton, the Secretary for War, 
intervened to prevent his using it. Russell appealed to the 
President without success, and on April 4, without consulting his 
employers, set sail for England. His position had been still 
further complicated by an indiscretion, which had caused him to 
be wrongly suspected of using confidential information from the 
British Embassy for the purpose of speculating on Wall Street ; 

1 Atkins, n, p. 91. 

2 Russell to Dclanc, January 27, 1862. (P H S. Papers, IV.) 

3 Atkins, II, p 96. Moms also wrole : You munt either go to the front orconie home 
. . Up to the bQginnmg of this year you did well ; but since then you seem to have lost 
heart and to have thrown us overboard." (P,n.S. Papers, M- 11/449.) 
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but he was in reality, as his friend John Bigelow wrote many 
years afterwards, 

a victim of the Army for leveahng its shortcomings to the world You 
were thrown overboard to propitiate the War Depaitment, but leally 
not so much for what you wiote yourself but for what appeared in the 
columns of the print you lepresented i 

Recent American historians admit that the Federal Government 
were in error m driving Russell into withdrawal They lost thereby 
an impartial and fair-mmded observer, and at the same time 
convinced The Times of their ilhberahty. OflBaal reports were 
thereafter suspect, and the way was open to pro-South obseiveis 
to mislead Delane and Morris 2 Profcssoi Adams gives his 
Northern sympathies as the leason for Russell’s recall^ , this, 
however, is a mistake Russell was certainly not recalled ; on 
the contrary, letters from both Delane and Moms were on then- 
way urging him not to think of leaving his post 4 He was greeted 
on his return with a reproachful note from Delane, which shows 
clearly that the cause of his letum lay in his relations with the 
Northern Government and not with The Times : 


I have safely received your packets but shall defer pubhshmg that 
which states your case against the U.S. G’ment until I have had more 
time to consider it. 

1 wish I could think you had done nght in coming home so piecipi- 
tately in the very crisis of the war It is lamentable that at such a time 
we should be practically unrepresented. 

However, here you are & we must make the best of it 


Russell was awarded a pension later m the year, but contributed 
no more to The Times on American affairs. In his own version, 5 
“ as I from the first maintained the North must win, I was tabooed 
from deahng with Amcncan questions in The Times even after 
my return to England,” but there is no indication in the suiviving 
correspondence between him and Delane that there was any 
serious diffeiencc of opimon while he was in the United States, 


1 Atkins, II, p 114. 

2 D Jordan and E J Pralt, Etaopc and the American Civil War, 1£>31, p Cf also 
J F. Rhodes, Lectures on the American Civil War, 1913, p 159 : “ And it was not Delaue 
who called this sound and able wnter home We diovc him away.” 

3 Op cit, I, p 178 Professor Adams gives Russell himsell as the authority for the 
statement, but without rcfeience to a source. 

4Atkms. II, pp 112-114 


3 Russell to Bigelow, March 8, 1865. (Bigelow, Retiospections of an Active Life, 1909, 
II> p< 362 ) 
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and afterwards he was by no means continuously confident of the 
restoration of the Union i On the other hand, it is quite true 
that, as editoi of the Aijny and Navy Gazette, he maintained for 
the rest of the war an attitude more fncndly to the North than 
that taken up by The Times 

The almost simultaneous defection of Davis and Russell left 
The Times in considerable difficulty in filhng their places. A 
short tnal was given to Charles K. Tuckerman, an American 
citizen, but he was found unsatisfactory, and by February 11, 

1862, Moms was writmg to Russell . 

We must have an Englishman, 8l I think we have found the right 
man — ^perhaps you knew him in England — Charles Mackay He will 
leave Liverpool on the 22nd & fix himself at N.Y. He is to preserve a 
stnet incog if he can At any rate he will forbear to parade his con- 
nexion with us, & leave people to find it out So please keep silence 
on this head 

Charles Mackay was a journalist and poet of some reputation, 
who had already visited America m 1857 as a contributoi to the 
IlhiSttated London News. Moms offered the post to Filmore, 
who declined on giounds of health, and recommended Mackay 
instead. It was an ommous appointment, for The Times was 
now depaiting from a cherished principle, and choosmg a 
correspondent for the bias of his opinions lathcr than for his 
capacity to be an impartial iccordcr of facts. Mackay wrote of 
his appointment 

The communication [from Moms] was highly gratifying to me, 
inasmuch as my publicly-expressed opinions on the Civil War were 
precisely in accordance with those advocated in The Times, and that 
I had apparently been successful m my application because my 
sympathies in the struggle were in accordance with those of the 
conductors of that journal, and that I, as well as they, disapproved of 
the pohey of the war, and disagreed with the logic of its Northern 
supporters. 1 thought, consequently, that no collisions of opimon were 
likely to occur between me and the powerful organ which I was about 
to represent 2 

Immediately on his arrival at Boston Mackay was interviewed 
by reporters, and both there and at New York he was denounced 

1 “ That the South will ever again become a member of any Union consisting of the 
Middle and Now England Slates is beyond my belief or comprehension, thou& I am 
unfortunately a believer m the results of physical force.” Russell to Bigelow, April 15, 

1863. (Bigelow, op cit., I, p. 631 > 

2 Mackay, Though the Uing Day, II, p 215 at seq. 
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as a proved enemy of the Umon. Shortly afterwards his connexion 
with The Times leaked out, together with the fact that he was a 
Civil List pensioner , several newspapers maintamed that he 
had been hired by Pahnerston to wnte agamst the Union and 
m defence of slavery His correspondence, therefoie, cannot 
be said to have begun under favourable auspices In New 
York a person repiesenting himself as an emissary of Seward 
approached him, offering “ a hberal proportion of secret service 
money ” if he would “ zealously support the cause of the North 
in The Times” but Mackay dechned the offer, and it is pemussible 
to doubt its authenticity His letters were in violent contrast with 
those of his predecessor, and Morns soon had to remonstrate 
with him, fiist for his failure to preserve his anonymity,! and 
later (Septembei 9, 1862) for his extreme partisanship : 

I admire your letters, but still more your courage in writing them. 
One only misgiving sometimes arises as I read, & I ask myself whether 
any Government or set of men can be so wholly bad that not a single 
good word can be said for them by an impartial observer Perhaps if 
you mqmre with a fnendly spirit, you may discover a good deed here 
and there, a measure wiser than those you have justly condemned. If 
any such there be, let them be made known, if only to justify you m 
the eyes of the woild, & ledeem your coriespondence from the charge 
of systematic vituperation. 

The replacement of Russell proved for some time an impossi- 
bility and Mackay had to be made responsible for the whole of 
the American correspondence from the North, military as well 
as civil. 

The blockade had hitherto prevented The Times from 
estabhshing any correspondent cither at Richmond or with the 
Confederate Army. In the early autumn of 1862, however, Morris 
came to an arrangement with Francis Lawley to attempt the task. 
Lawley, formerly a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, had 
spent some years on the staff of the Bntish Minister at Washington 
and had met Russell in America Being in England in the 
summer of 1862, he was appointed correspondent of The Times 
with the Southern Armies, and returned to America His first 
letter reached Printing House Square on September 15, his first 
from Richmond on November 3. How he got there does not 

1 “ It IS one thing for a man to disclose his affairs to a few intimates & to those who (»n 
serve him, St> another to go about the street with his occunation on his back Morns to 
Mackay, May 13, 1862. (P,HS Papers M. 11/559) 
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appear. The letter was published the following day, and Morris 
wrote to Its author : 

No doubt you will like to know what is thought of it. People say 
that it IS a great thing for a newspaper correspondent to have made 
his way through the blockade to the Southern capital, & they remark 
that the man who accomphshed the feat must be bold & pei severing ; 
but they add that, consider mg how much novelty there must have been 
in the situation & how much to teU, it is strange how httle information 
the letter contains In this criticism I agree, but on the other side I 
make allowance for excitement & want of leisure for calm reflection & 
strict mquiiy 

Lawley remained m the South throughout the war, commu- 
mcating with the paper through the French Consulate and the 
Pans ofiice. In the summer of 1863 he mfoimed Morris that his 
health would not allow him to continue, but he seems to have 
withdrawn this intimation, and was certainly sending letters, 
though rather intermittently, down to the spring of 1865. On him 
The Times rehed almost entirely for news of Confederate affairs, 
and he enjoyed in Southern society a position demed to his 
colleagues in the North 

The military operations of the summer of 1862 were not of 
great importance, but the international complications arismg out 
of the war were becoming moie acute. Lancashire was feeling 
the effects of the blockade; its distress was the main topic of 
public interest, and did much to exacerbate English feehng against 
the North. In the outpouring of words on this subject The Times 
avoided drawing attention to an announcement that appeared in 
the “ Ship News ” of departures from Liverpool in the issue of 
July 29 — “ Sailed ... the Alabama,! for Miramichi,*’ The 
approaching completion of this famous vessel — thitherto known 
by her builder’s number “ 290 ” — ^had been the sub)ect of urgent 
correspondence between the American Minister Adams and the 
Foreign Office since June 23. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
The Times was aware, or at least suspected, that “ No. 290 ” 
was intended for the Confederate Navy. The secrecy surrounding 
the construction of the ship had caused much comment in 
Liverpool, where The Times had a very capable agent, Charles 
Bean, who was most unlikely to let the subject pass without 
inquiry. James Spence, a Liverpool merchant very active in the 
cause of the South, was writing frequent letters to The Times over 

1 This $oems to disprove the common statemonl (e g., Cambridge History of British 
Foroign Policy, II, p 517) that $ho did not assume the name Alabama until after her escape. 
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the signature S,” and these seem to have been commissioned i 
And yet not the remotest allusion either to the buildmg of 
“ No 290,” to her sailmg, or to her rendezvous on the high seas 
with another ship, the Bahama, sent out mdependently from 
Liverpool with her guns and Confederate crew, appeared in 
The Times before November, with the smgle exception of the 
five foimal words quoted above. The fiist editorial reference 
to the Alabama appeared on November 3, when her career as 
a commerce -1 aider was in full swmg, and the paper printed a 
remonstrance from the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
But The Times was in no mood to apologize for the offences of 
the Alabama, even though they might threaten to become a 
cause of war. Indeed, its policy during the summei months of 
1862 must be considered as deliberately courting a belhcose issue. 
In offering to lead opmion to the verge of war, Delane was, as 
has been seen, gratifying his peisonal inchnation, and he was 
also probably actmg m concert, not exactly with the Government 
(for Russell at least was determinedly pac^c) but with the Pnme 
Minister. 

On July 12 the Spectator observed that “ The Times which 
is aware that its articles weigh m Amenca more heavily than 
despatches, writes eveiy now and then as if it wanted war.” One 
principal subject of these provocative articles was the recognition 
of the South as an independent State It was the time of the 
Confederate victones m front of Richmond, and the de facto 
independence of tlie Confederate States was regarded by most 
Englishmen and many Americans even in the North as 
unchallengeable. The Times was emphatic that, ” should it appear 
that the aimy of M’ClcUan has been so totally defeated as to 
be incapable of resuming offensive operations, then the propriety 
of treating the Confederates as an independent people may be 
justly discussed by the British Cabinet.” (July 19, 1862.) Further 
Southern successes were checked m the autumn by M’Clellan’s 
victory at Antietam. 

On September 22, after this victory, Lincoln played “ his last 
card.” He proclaimed the emandpation of the slaves in any 
States that might remain m rebelhon on the succeeding first of 
January. But nothing was said about freeing the slaves in the 
Border States fighting on the Federal side, and since Lincoln as 

1 Moms to Sponco, August 22, 1862 (P H.S. Papers, M 11/645 ) Spcnco rcfiised pay- 
ment for Ills letters, but accepted a spoadlly bound copy o{ itio Encychpaeelm Bntannica 
on their tcmunation. 
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recently as August 22 had told Greelyi “ My paramount object 
IS to save the Umon, and not either to save or destroy slaveiy,” 
The Times had some excuse for not accepting the pioclamation 
as evidence of high moral purpose. Mackay wrote that it was 
“ promulgated as a sop to keep England and France quiet,” and 
the leadmg article violently attacked Lmcoln as “ a sort of 
moral Ameiican Pope ” whose decree was “ to go mto remote 
States where his temporal powers cannot be made mamfest ” 
And two weeks later, The Times, making an unfortunate venture 
into prophecy, saw the new policy as one which would make 
impossible the restoration of the Union, while it would earn for 
the President the title m history of “ Lincoln the Last.” 

Though it did not appeal to The Times, Lincoln’s proclamation 
at last provided a rallying pomt foi the partisans of the North in 
England “ Emancipation meetmgs ” were held up and down the 
country m the winter of 1862-3, and created somethmg like a class 
division of the English people. The people who thronged the 
meetings and hissed The Times were dismissed by the paper as 
“ nobodies ” ; Charles Adams retorted that just such nobodies had 
forced the abohtion of the slave trade two generations before 2 
When the second, and effective, proclamation followed the 
prehmmary announcement, on January 1, 1863, The Times even 
went so far as to argue that the Bible justified slavery,^ and that 
it might be the duty of the negroes to refuse the liberty promised. 
In any case, the negro was “ being only used as means to forward 
the ends of the North.” (January 15, 1863 ) Emancipation was 
but one of Lincoln’s stage-tricks, unsupported by the pubhc — so 
Mackay stated in an intemperate dispatch which declared that 
” the one passion, next to the passion of gain, in the American 
heart is the passion for extended empire. They want to eclipse, 
overcome and bully England.” (January 20.) Indeed, a leading 
article insisted, not the cause of the North, but “ the cause of 
the South gallantly defending itself against the cruel and 
desolating invasion of the North is the cause of freedom.” 
(January 19.) Henry Adams, summing up the general attitude 
of the paper to Lincoln’s now policy, wrote to his brother on 
January 23 : 

The London Times furious and scolds like a drunken drab. . . . 
But The Times is on its last legs and has lost its temper. They say it 

1 Editor of the Ne'W York Tribune, 

2 E D. Adams, II, p 108. 

' 3 Answered by Goldwm Smith in the pamphlet Does the Bible Sanction American 
Slavery? (Oxford, 1863.) 
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always does lose its temper when it finds such a feehng too strong for 
It, and Its next step will be to come round and try to guide it.i 

English opinion, in fact, was now clearly divided , pro-Northem 
sentiment gathered strength. The side which The Times supported, 
though the more romantic, was now the losmg side and also that 
which, according to all traditions of Bntish humamty, was the 
wrong side Despite its bias, however, the paper continued to 
demand stnct British neutrahty, it recognized that the Con- 
federates expected to extort Bntish cooperation “ by the agency of 
King Cotton ” To intervention it was firmly opposed The Tunes 
was also suspicious of the Confederate propaganda agencies A 
pro-Southem newspaper, the Index ^ was started, which, pui porting 
to be an mdependent Enghsh journal, was really financed by the 
Confederates. Henry Hotze, who controlled it, complained to the 
Confederate Secretary of State that he could get “ no paid writer 
on The Times "VN^en, in the House of Commons, Roebuck 
proposed the formal recognition of the Confederate States, The 
Times expressed its disapproval. (July 1, 1863 ) 

In the summer of 1863 the Federals began to show their 
superiority on the battlefield. The Times was forced to admit 
the fact. Even Mackay could not explain away the fall of 
Vicksburg, and Gettysburg, followed by the retreat of Lee, still 
further depressed the spirits of Southern supporters. It was 
in this atmosphere that the issue first raised by the escape of 
the Alabama came up again in a still more dangerous form 
Lairds, the builders of the great commerce destroyers, were 
now engaged on two unmistakable warships, generally known as 
the Laird Rams, and nobody doubted that they were intended for 
the Confederate navy. During August, Adams was urgmg Russell 
to stop the sailing of the rams ; should they escape, he wrote on 
Sqitember 5, “ it would be superfluous in me to point out to your 
Lordship that this is war.” There was a considerable body of 
opimon in England that would have welcomed war on such 
grounds, for the power to arrest the rams was legally dubious, and 
the cotton famine was acute. The Times^ however, did not take 
this view. It argued that, if the municipal law of England protected 
the building of the rams, then it was at variance with the spmt 
of international law, and might in some future war be quoted to 

1 Ford, A Cycle of Adams LetterSt I, p. 243. 

2 E D Adams, II, p. 154. 
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the great embarrassment of England. It was not a question of 
sympathy, but of law, and also of Bntish inteiests. (August 28, 
1863.) 

Another article on September 1 repeated the same argument, 
and a third on September 7 called on the Government to seize 
the rams. In fact, the decision to place them under official 
surveillance had already been taken, and E. D. Adams regards 
these articles m The Tunes as probably inspired by the Govern- 
ment, with a view to prepanng Enghsh opimon for the arrest i 
There is no means of testmg this surmise, for the correspondence 
of Delane sumving from those years is remarkably jejune, and 
theie IS no evidence that he was even in commumcation with any 
member of the Government. But there did appear on September 1 
and 8 two letters, signed “ Phocion,” which were weighty legal 
disquisitions on the law of neutrality, somewhat in the manner of 
“ Historicus Their argument was strongly in favour of the 
legahty ot seizing the rams, and, since “ Phocion was the rtom de 
guerre of Travers Twiss, recently appointed Advocate-General of 
the Admiralty, they must be taken as representing an official view 
Although they are m form a reply to a previous letter from Nassau 
Sem'or, they appear in the editorial diary among the list of articles 
reported to the Manager for payment, and the presumption is, 
therefore, that they were either commissioned by, or written by 
arrangement with, Dclane. This is the only evidence that Tiic 
Times was privy to the plan of the Government to seize the rams, 
which was carried out in the middle of October and successfully 
defended at law. 

Dunng 1863 some attempts were made to reinforce the corps of 
correspondents m America. Eber was approached and asked to 
go to the South, but appaiently he would not risk missing an 
outbreak of war nearer home, and while peace in Europe persisted 
preferred to suspend his service to The Times. 

1 Regarding the British Government’s press .ictivitics, C F Adams wiote to Everett 
(December 27, 1861) “ The article from the Scotsman to which you lefei attracted my 
attention immediately on its publication U is one of many instances which have come 
under my observation of the uses made of the picss m Gicat Britain from certain points 
and high sources in order to afTcct public opinion. I presume that the Emperor of France 
set the example of tlut> sort of monoeuvic. It has been so much improved upon here 
however that it almost takes the character of ubiquity One effect ot it is to render it 
rather hard for poisons not m tlie secret to distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
arbcle 1 had reason to know in the case of the Scotsman that the intormation must have 
come from authority Occasionally I can detect the same thing in other quartern But 
my chances of knowing how often it happens are of course very small and hence the 
resort to conjecture must bo very unsafe ” {Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Vol. 45, pp. 112-113.) 
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A little later Gallenga was sent out to report on the condition of 
the Federal, and particularly the Western, States “ We don’t 
believe one single word that appears in the American journals,” 
wrote Morris to him on July 30, “ & m the present temper of the 
public mind in England no testimony save that of an Enghshman 
(for the nonce you are invested with our nationahty) would be 
regarded at the value of a whistle” This refusd to accept 
Amencan evidence, coupled with the violent Southern prejudice 
of Mackay, may account for much unsound judgment by The 
Times in the later phases of the war Towards the end of the year, 
however, Mackay was given a holiday, and Gallenga, who had 
leceived a pressmg admonition from Morris to report nothing 
but FACTS — ^trebly underhned — ^took his place. The change, 
coming at a time when the tide of war was runnmg m the Federal 
direction, caused consternation to James Spence, the Confederate 
financial adviser in England, who wiote to Mason : 

Public opinion has quite veered round to the belief that the South 
will be exhausted The Times correspondents’ letters do great harm — 
more especially Gallenga’s-— who replaced Chas Mackay at New York. 
I have, however, taken a berth for Mackay by Saturday’s boat, so he 
will soon be out again and he is dead for our side i 

To Morris’s great annoyance Gallenga wrote at the beginning 
of December that he was returning home on the giound of ill- 
health, and The Times was thus left without any coriespondent in 
the North until the return of Mackay at the end of the month. 
Bancroft Davis, a much more trustworthy writer than Mackay, 
was now home again, and sent two letters, but Morris declmed to 
pubhsh them both because “his views ... are diametrically 
opposed to ours,” and because they discussed “ pohtics en detail ” 
instead of “ the shock of armies ” or “ the highest questions of 

state.”2 

In the closmg months of 1863, perhaps under the influence of 
the Northern victories, there are signs of an effort by The Times 
to regain somethmg like a non-committal position. It let the 
American war shp mto the background for several months in 
order to devote its mam attention to the affairs of Denmark. 

When America once more resumed the forefront of the stage, 
Mackay was back at his post, and sending glowing and thoroughly 
misleading accounts of the prospects of the South. On hia 

1 December 17, 1863 Quoted trom Mason Papers by E. D. Adams II, p. 189. 

2 Moms to OaUenga, December 22, 1863. (P.H S. Papers, M 12/541.) 
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authonty Delanc passed on a rumour, at the beginmng of April, 
1864, to Slidell, to the effect that a great Southern victory was 
imminent i On May 24 such a victory was announced as having 
been won by Lee over Grant before Richmond, on the banks of the 
Rapidan. It was stated that the Federal s had suffeied 40,000 
casualties The real event underlying this report was the opening 
of the long struggle known as the Battles of the Wilderness, which 
ultimately led to the turning of the tide m favour of the North. 
But even when it became apparent that in the mihtary sense the 
first reports had been too optimistic. The Times was more fixed 
than ever m its behef that the Umon could not be restored by 
force. This was also the belief of Lord Russell,^ who in March 
for the first time sought out Delane, through Lady Waldegrave, 
and invited him to his house.3 Possibly relying on the supposed 
success of the Confederate arms, and probably in deliberate 
concurrence with the Foreign Office, The Times opposed the 
movement initiated at this time by W. S Lindsay and the Southern 
Independence Association for European mtci vention and a peace 
by compromise England had “no moral right to interfere,” 
and tlie prospect of a rupture would “ double Mr Lincoln’s 
armies and fill the North with the same spiiit of patriotism and 
defiance as animated the Confederates.” (July 18, 1864.) The 
correspondent at Richmond described^ Grant’s army as an ill- 
disciplined rabble. In the autumn, being obliged to admit that 
the success of Lee in holding Richmond was offset by the progress 
made by Shciman in the west, The Times began to see in the 
coming Presidential election campaign signs other than military 
of hope for the South. The Federals, unlike the Confederates, 
were declared to bo divided in opinion, and the pohtical events 
might be more important than the military The formal pro- 
nouncement in September, 1864, of the Democratic convention 
at Chicago in favour of negotiation with the South was hailed 
by The Times as an admission that secession could not be stopped. 
However, the hopes it reposed in the Northern Democrats weie 
disappointed. The convention proceeded to normnate General 
M‘Clcllan, who promptly declared for the restoration of the 
Union at all hazards. The practical effect was that the party 

1 Mason Papers, quoted by E D Adams, 11, p 204. 

2 Mason to SlidcJl, quoted in E, D. Adams, II, p 212, 

< Lady Waldegrave to Dclnnc, March 10, 1864. (P.ILS, Papois, D 13/29 ) 

4 Some ot Lawlcy’s Icttcrb were actually transmitted through Mackay at Now York, 
but how they weio conveyed through the linos romams a mystery. It is not possible to 
identify the writers of those dispatches with certainly. Besides Lawiey theio was anoihcr 
correspondent, named Alcjtondcr, at Richmond in 1864, 
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was hopelessly split, and Lincoln’s chances of re-election, already 
improved by the Federal victones at Atlanta and Mobile, stiU 
further enhanced. 

The successful election campaign of Abraham Lincoln went 
hand in hand with the victones of the Federal armies m the field. 
The last weeks of the year saw Sherman’s famous march to the 
sea and the last hope of the South extinguished by the faU of 
Savannah. Till the eleventh hour (December 3, 5, 7, 20, 26) The 
Times argued desperately that the gieat march could not succeed, 
that Savannah could not fall, and when the disaster could no 
longer be denied tried to minimize its importance “ I am still sore 
vexed about Sherman,” wrote Delane, “ but Chenery did his best 
to attenuate the mischief.”i But honour was given where it was 
due : “ General Sherman’s campaign in Georgia will undoubtedly 
rank hereafter with the most memorable operations of modem 
war.” (Januaiy 5, 1865 ) 

The closing phases of the struggle revived once more in Printing 
House Square the fears of the embroilment of England. The Times 
had vacillated again and again in its estimates of the fortune of 
war, as, indeed, the fluctuations of victory and defeat justified it m 
doing. It had vacillated, with less justification, in its presentment 
of the rights and wrongs of the conflict. But in one thing at least 
it had been consistent, and that was its argument for Biitish 
neutrality. It was therefore mdignant when the New York Times 
said that “ The Times demands negotiations for peace, and thinks 
that the British Government may now very wisely put forth efforts 
on that behalf” ; and challenged the American Press to produce 
any evidence to support the assertion.^ (January 10, 1865.) 

However, the real fear of The Times was that a breach of the 
peace might come from the American side and not by an attempt 
at European mediation. A sohd basis for its fears might have 
been found in the proceedings of the Hampton Roads Conference, 
where the South, as reported in The Times of February 24, 
proposed “ a mutual direction of the efforts of the Government, 
as well as those of the insui gents, to some extrinsic policy or 

1 Delane to Dasent, December 29, 1864, (P H S Papers, D 13/103.) 

2 It IS possible that the New York Times received its false impression from Macfcay, to 
whom Morns wrote on January 9, 1865 “ I cannot remember a single bno in The Times 
which lustihes your surmise that tho S will shortly bo recogm/ed by England &, France 
— It IS my conviction that nothing of the kind has ever appeared If the paper has 
over been consistent m anything, it has been so on this particular subject ” 
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scheme for a season.” The leadmg article of the same day 
commented . 

Aftei this ghmpse of American pohtics we may perhaps approach 
the votes of our own Estimates with greater resignation. ... On its 
own showing, the North comes best out of this atfair. ... It has not 
entertained, or, at any rate, it has not been the first to propose, the 
expediency of a diversion in the direction of Canada or Mexico 

It was open to the enemies of The Times to accuse it of having 
been the main instrument of ahcnatmg public opimon m America, 
on both sides of the Mason-and-Dixon Line, from England 
But its error was less m having drawn upon itself and its country 
the enmity of both paities, as every persistent neutral does, than 
in having maintained the cause of political neutrality while 
showing at the same time an inclination of sentiment towards one, 
and that the losing, side It had to be admitted behind the scenes 
that The Times had gone very far astray in its militaiy and even its 
political estimates Mackay and to some extent Lawley wcie 
blamed, but although there is no doubt that their pro-Southem 
sentiments had been misleading the paper for a long time, it is 
equally clear that the ical responsibility lay upon those m 
Pnnting House Square who too readily accepted their judgment. 
There had never been any secret about the extreme partisanship of 
Mackay at least. Lawley was accused of no more than an error of 
judgment : 

The worse feature in Southern affairs is the growing discontent. We 
augur ill from this. I obseive that you never notice the Opposition & 
always represent the Southern people as being unanimous. Are you 
suie that you arc right in this T 

Before the end, however, Morris was congratulating Lawley on 
having “ presented the public here with a continuous narrative 
which has served to correct the errors and exaggerations of the 
Federal Press, & has indeed been the only authentic record of the 
Southern side of the civil war.” To Mackay he was moie severe : 

The time is come which I have long anticipated when you can no 
longer retain the office with which we entrusted you three years ago, 
& it is my painful duty to inform you that a successor will shortly be 
despatched from England to take your place. 

1 Morns to Lawley, January 31, 1865 (P.H.S Papers, M. 13/316.) 
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This result which I greatly deplore has been brought about by your 
bhnd & unieasonable condemnaton of all pubhc men & measuies on 
the Federal side, & your disregard of the remonstrances which I have 
frequently addressed to you against such a course 

It is our opimon that the paper has suffered m reputation through 
your partial representation of affairs m the Northern States, & that 
our leaders have been misled by youi statements to take an erroneous 
view of the cuirent of events. 

It IS no shght charge against a pubhc writer that his opinions have 
been proved to be wrong, but that might have been excused to him if 
he had given evidence of an honest desire to arrive at the ti uth I regret 
to say that no such desire is observable in your case On the contrary 
It seems to us that you have persistently & wilfully shut your eyes to 
all facts & signs which did not tend to the support of your foregone 
conclusion By dwelling exclusively upon the absurdities of the dema- 
gogues & fanatics who are to be found in every countiy which is a prey 
to civil war, by exaggerating the errors of government & condemning 
its abuses of power without making allowance for its difficulties & 
temptations, you have presented the English pubhc with a distorted 
picture of the Federal cause, & have, as 1 beheve, contributed very 
largely to produce the exasperation which you allege to exist m the 
American mmd against the English. 

Moreover your letters have been deficient m the qualities of a sound 
foreign correspondence. They have contained but few facts 8c a great 
deal of wild declamation. No one readmg only what you have written 
could have deiived sound information, such as could guide him in the 
conduct of lus own affairs. Every statement was one-sided, Sc every 
remark spiteful. 

The end of all is that you have made youiself so unpopular that no 
government in the United States will tolerate you except under a soit 
of protest. Your usefulness as a coriespondent is consequently much 
impaired, many sources of information are cut off from you, & your 
letters are almost unavoidably reduced to a mere empty bag of big words. 

We cannot commit the character of the paper any longer to one 
who so misconstrues his duties. Much as I appreciate your literary 
abihty, your steadiness & punctuahty, I cannot but think that these 
qualities are dearly purchased at the pnee you have made us pay for 
them. It was in your power, at any lime, by givmg due heed to the 
hints which I have given you, & to my open remonstrances, to have 
avoided the eirors of which the measure now is full. You have pre- 
ferred to take your own way, & you cannot complain of the direction 
in which it has led you.i 

1 Morns to Mdckay, Apnl 21, 1865. (P.H.S, Papers, M 13/405 ) 



RETREAT 


Three years is a long time to take in discovering so many defects 
in a correspondent, and Mackay might be entitled to a grievance 
about “ the sudden cessation of my unfortunate connexion with 
The Times— m the favour of which journal I stood high as 
long as Fortune seemed to smile on the cause of the Southern 
Confederacy.”! Morris had, indeed, made some attempt to 
modify Mackay’s one-sidedness, but the correspondent’s case 
agamst the Manager’s mjustice is complete, when the above 
indictment is set beside the glowmg praise of two years before. 
After twelve months’ expenence of Mackay’s quality. Morns 
wrote to him (March 19, 1863) : “ I assure you that (your corre- 
spondence) deserves in my opmion the most unquahfied praise. 
Your views are entirely in accordance with those of the paper & 
I beheve of the majonty m this country, & you have the art of 
expressing them so that everybody must read.”2 While Morris 
was thus belatedly dropping the pilot, Delane, in the hourly 
expectation of Lee’s surrender, was at last facmg the military 
facts and looking to the future. Noith and South were urged to 
“ forget and forgive.” 

To write thus was to eat many words, but it was also to approach 
closely to the conciliatory spirit of the President. At long last 
The Times had recognized lincoln’s real qualities, and that not 
only in the necessary formalities of public utterance, but also m 
the unguarded expressions of private correspondence. When the 
news of Lincoln’s murder was received, together with the first 
false report that Seward’s wounds were also fatal, Moriis, who 
had throughout been the most vehement of the whole staff in 
denunciation of the North, wrote to George Smith, the corre- 
spondent in Calcutta : The two men who have been assassinated 
were England’s best friends ; the Vice President who is now at the 
head of affairs is a drunken fool.” The tragic event opened to 
The Times a way of graceful retreat from an impossible position. 
Woodham wrote an article of horrified indignation at the crime 
and of warm appreciation of the dead statesman. In it charges 
recently made by The Times were exphcitly withdrawn. Lincoln 
had become “ as little of a tyrant as any man who ever lived.” 
(April 29, 1865.) 

A week later, commenting on the reception of Sir Frederick 
Bruce as Minister to the United States, The Times observed 

1 Mackay, Through the Long Day, II, p. 395. 

aPH.S.Papers, M. 12A74. 
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that the death of Lincoln had served to break “ the ice of reserve 
and suspicion ” * 

Happily for the harmony of States, as well as for the peace of 
families and individuals, bygones soon pass into bygones . . . and as 
for what “ Histoncus ” calls “ idle words of provocation employed by 
irresponsible persons,” let us take his wise advice, and suffer them to be 
buried in the grave of President Lincoln (May 5, 1865 ) 

This friendly spirit was confirmed m the summer, when L J 
Jennmgs was sent to New York with the duty, as Morris admitted, 
of expressing the changed pohcy of the paper 

The substance of the defence of Tlie Times was that the harm 
done by ephemera is ephemeral This was not the view of its 
contemporary critics. Among these were John Bnght, Goldwm 
Smith, and the numerous mass meetings of the Abolitionists, 
who were accustomed to pass resolutions condemning the Press 
in general and The Times m particular But the most vigorous 
and effective was Leslie Stephen, who visited the Fedeial States 
in 1863, and published m 1865 “ The Times'' on the American 
War : A Histoncal Study thy h S. This pamphlet maintained that 
the attitude of The Times had promoted grave and lasting enmity 
between the two peoples, and that the best way to make peace 
was “ to upset the credit of the mischief-makeis who have inter- 
fered between us, and to withdraw our countenance from the 
blustering impostor who has been speaking all this time in our 
name without any due authority.” 

The reply to this attack must be sought in the detailed narrative 
of the proceedings of The Times during the war, which has been 
set out above There can be no question that the sympathy of 
The Times with the losing side caused it to be led mto partial 
statement of many facts, which for a newspaper is the unpardon- 
able offence. Nevertheless, as the reception of Russell’s 
descnption of Bull Run showed, the whole truth was not more 
palatable to the North than a half-truth. It is scarcely fair to 
reproach The Times with its representation of slavery as a minor 
issue, considenng how long and persistently Lincoln himself 
demed that it was his pnmary object to emancipate the slaves. 
When the issue appeared to be Free Trade and the* oppression 
of a people by the democracy of the North, The Times could 
have only one opinion. The South had a case, and, viewed from 
the distance, it appeared to be a strong case ; apart from questions 
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of interest or of policy, The Tunes had a natuial sympathy foi an 
oppressed agrarian aristocracy Moreover, Delane, with his finger 
upon the metropohtan pulse, believed he had taken the measuie 
of British opinion , his diagnosis was coriect all the tune for a 
part of the public, and even for the majoiity, until the question 
of slaveiy was clarified by Lincoln’s pi oclamation. And to some, 
as to The Times, even that proclamation did not clear the issue 

It stands to the credit of the paper that thioughout the four 
years of fighting it never wavered m its steady and poweiful 
argument for European and particulaily Bntish neutrality. 
Notwithstanding Dclane’s fears of Seward’s intentions and 
his own desire to meet the danger half-way, the influence of 
the paper was exerted on the side of peace Theie had been 
more than one moment of popular excitement when a less violent 
Press agitation than that of 1853 would probably have turned 
the scale in favour of war On those occasions The Times, both 
m its cditoiial utterances and by opening its columns to such 
dispassionate lawyers as “ Historicus ” and “ Phocion,” held 
tlie balance steady, and in so domg lendered a public service 
fit to be set against the international mischief arising from its 
partiality for the lost cause. 
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AFTER PALMERSTON: DISRAELI AND 
GLADSTONE 


I N the year of Lincoln’s death it became clear that Palmerston, 
nearly 81 years of age, had not long to hve. In May, 1865, his 
gout was so bad that when he wished to defend the Lord 
Chancellor from attacks m The Times, Lady Palmerston on his 
behalf wrote to Delane. In July he was well enough to wnte 
himself to inform the Editor that Lord Cranworth would succeed 
Lord Westbuiy on the Woolsack This was his last letter to 
Delane. On September 30 his stepson-in-law, Shaftesbury, 
informed the Editor that he had left him “ yesterday m remarkable 
health, and lively as in his best days.” Palmerston was, in fact, 
on the verge of his last illness. On October 18 he died. 

The event marks the end of an epoch m the political history 
of England ; it is not less important to the history of The Times. 
Fiom the first Delane had been hostile to party government, 
preferring coalition and compromise; his suspicion of demo- 
cracy and reform antedated Pahnerstoman influences, for the 
“ revolutionism ” of the Crimean period was but an expression 
of faith in the middle-class which, having won the vote in 1832, 
was now gaming office as well, and Palmerston could not reconcile 
Delane to aristocratic exclusiveness. Nor did he sow the seeds of 
the Editor’s dislike for Reform. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that Palmerston exerted an influence which at a modest estimate 
must be described as considerable. In foreign policy Delane was 
always insular; the Prime Minister, by giving him a stronger 
sense of the power of England, made him a bit of a “jingo ” as 
well. None the less, so far as Europe was concerned, Delane 
throughout his career consistently advocated non-intervention, 
in Italy in 1858 and Poland in 1863, as also in Switzerland in 
1847 and Naples in 1849. Delane’s preference for peace, save 
when he thought the pubhe’s demand for war to be irresistible, 
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remained unaltered tliroughout his career as Editor. It was in 
purely journahstic matters that Palmerston’s value to Delane 
was so great. 

Before 1855 The Times was in an unassailable position. Delane 
could dictate his own terms to Governments ; he could secure 
their information while refusing to pay foi it with uncritical 
support The lepeal of the newspaper stamp destroyed his 
“ monopoly ” Provincial papers secured a local market at the 
expense of The Times^ and in London, where there had been only 
The Times and the monbund Chronicle and other old-fashioned 
journals, there were now penny newspapers which mailed The 
Times m ability and m circulation, if not in aulhonty. The 
full effect of these changes was gradual. While Palmerston 
hved the autlionty of The Times was as great as it had ever 
been. Delanc, with his access to all the sources of information 
and his personal friendships, informed his leading articles with 
a singular degree of intimacy with public affairs and public 
men. The full effect of the changes m the trade situation which 
followed the abolition of the stamp in 1855 was thus postponed. 

With the death of Palmerston, however, Delane’s most valuable 
source vamshed. Thenceforth he had sometimes to admit to ignor- 
ance and was occasionally victimized by false rumours. Such 
occurrences could not but endanger the reputation of The Times^ 
facing miparalleled competition. The final years of Palmerston’s 
regime, so unenterprising politically and so safe journalistically, 
were followed by a period of far-reaching social changes, the more 
distasteful to Delane, because he now lacked a powerful counsellor 
in the Cabinet. Palmerston’s death set The Times a journalistic 
problem of the utmost seriousness. 

When Palmerston died Delane was on holiday in Ireland. 
Despite the closeness of their relations, his letters reveal not the 
slightest sense of personal loss. Delane’s mind was perhaps pre- 
occupied with the event’s immediate journalistic requirements. 
After writing to make sure that Dasent did full justice to the great 
career now ended, his thoughts turned to the question of the 
succession He had to consider not merely who would now become 
Prime Minister, but who would be the leading figure in the years 
to come. Russell was old and reciprocated the ill-will of The 
Times. Gladstone was at best no friend to the paper ; he and bis 
policy had always been disliked. The Conservatives were a friendly 
but unknown factor. Moreover, for Delane to sunender to 
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Disraeli’s blandishments would mean the sacrifice of a great 
pnnciple. The Times would become a party organ. 

“ One can hardly say too much,” Delane wrote to encourage 
Dasent’s favourable obituary of Palmerston, “ for all parties will 
conspire to praise hun.” The notice by Eneas Dallas, partly 
revised by the Editor, had long been prepared. Instructed by 
Delane, Dasent retneved it from the indicated place : “ the httle 
basket which hangs over the davenport m my breakfast room ” 
at Seijeant’s Inn It filled 8^ columns In spite of Delane’s fear 
that it was “ rather flippant, which is unseemly in such an article,” 
it was a sympathetic and lively account. 

Leading ai tides supplemented the obituary and, m Brodrick’s 
words. The Times summarized the feehng, entertained throughout 
the coimtry, that a great chapter in Enghsh history was closed : 

He has left none like him— none who can rally round him so many 
followers of vanous opimons, none who can give us so happy a respite 
from the violence of party warfare, none who can bung to the work 
of statesmanship so precious a store of recollections. It is impossible 
not to feel that Lord Palmerston's death marks an epoch in English 
politics “ The old order changeth, yielding place to new ” (October 
19, 1865.) 

Delane’s resistance to his fiist impulse to return at once to 
Printmg House Square was dehberate ; he wished to give Dasent 
a chance to distinguish himself m a crisis In the second place, 
he knew he could not repeat the achievement of 1855 and form 
a new and lasting tie with a rising star. Dasent was therefore 
responsible for the paper, though, as usual, closely supervised 
by Walter. The pnncipal articles had aU to be sent for Walter’s 
revision before publication. On that dcalmg with the succession 
he commented . 

B[rodrick?l thinks the tone of the enclosed as regards the future m 
the nght direction, but he has moie faith in Gladstone than I have. 
I suspect Johnny will be sent for, & have the refusal of the place ; & 
that it will rest with him to decide who is to have it. I think it clearly 
Hes between him & Gladstone. 

The article, apparently unaltered by Walter, appeared on 
October 20. It admitted the prior nght of Russell to the Premier- 
ship, but that there would be “ no disrespect towards Lord Russell 
if the claims of younger men should now be preferred to his.” 
After mentioning Clarendon (who had spent too much of his life 
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among foreigners) and Granville (the best “ safe ” man available), 
the wiitcr pioceedcd 

But It cannot be denied that the expectations, if not the confidence, 
of the country wait upon Mr. Gladstone Few, piobably, are prepaied 
to pin then faith to lum , many will entertain the most serious doubts 
on the subject , but most will admit that he ought to have a chance. 
In grasp of mind, in pohtical and economical knowledge, in eloquence, 
he is the first man of the Liberal party, and has a light to succeed to 
the highest office m the State (October 20, 1865 ) 

Next day the pen was handed to Lowe He produced an article 
so much less favourable to Gladstone that Waltci felt bound to 
modify it considerably in the interest of consistency i The terms 
of Waltci ’s letter to Dasent show that he was not aware that 
the Queen had already made her choice. In fact she had made up 
her mind, three days befoie Palmerston died, to send for Russell 
when the vacancy should occur. Her decision must have become 
known in Printing House Square before the article went to press, 
for when it appeared it began with a lefercnce to Russell, “ to 
whom we believe Her Majesty has cntiusted the task of recon- 
structing the Cabinet.” It remained, however, with its oiigmal 
analysis of the claims of the various candidates, extremely hostile 
to Russell, whose disadvantages were stated to be his age, his 
peerage, his unpopularity with the Irish, and his bad record in the 
negotiations of 1855. The refci cnees to Gladstone and Granville 
are clearly Walter’s, and the conclusion is that, “ though the 
choice is supposed to have fallen on Lord Russell,” none of the 
candidates is wholly satisfactory. Lowe went on two days later 
with a diiect and violent attack on Russell. 

Dclane’s opinions reached Dasent hard upon the publication of 
this article. Russell was no more to his taste than to Lowe’s, but 
he was prepared to accept the inevitable. Wrilmg from Killarney 
on October 21, he informed his deputy : 

My first impulse was not to come here at all but to go straight to 
London, but I have now decided not to do so unless you or Griff should 

1 “ After the somewhat Qladstoiudn loaning of yoiterday, I have thought jt necesgary 
to modify boroo of the sevoie cnticibrns on that personage. I have also advexted to the 
fhet of GianvUIe’s bemg a member of the H of Lords— which, m the earlv part of the 
article, is urged as a reason against Loid Russell’s appointment A compound of Granville 
& Gladstone would be perfect ; but as that can’t be managed, it only remains to be decided 
whether the palm is to bo given to oloquonco & energy m the House of Commons, or to 
good sense & mcdiocrily m the House of Loids There is no doubt that the latter would 
be hkdy to produce more harmony m the Cabinet— but theie is danger also in passing 
over Gladstone, who, if bo were to turn lusW & jom the Rads, might break up the Liberal 
party, & do a deal of mischief,” (Walter to Dasent, October 21 , 1865, P.II S. Papers, 
D 14/68) 
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express a wish to that effect. All that is to be done besides elegies and 
criticisms on his [Palmerston’s] character and public conduct will be 
to canvass the claims of those who aspire to succeed him and it seems 
to me that I am too much personally mixed up with the candidates to 
render it desirable I should be m office while this mvidious work is 
being done. My own impression is that Lord Russell must be Premier, 
Gladstone must lead the Commons and Clarendon be Foreign Secre- 
tary ; that this is a necessary consequence of the present state of affaus, 
that Granville will take the Embassy at Pans and that this mimstry 
will be forced into a Reform Bill and very probably be broken up next 
Session 

The Editor having thus accepted Russell, Woodham was 
appointed to conduct the retreat. He accomplished his task in 
two stages, beginning with a leading article, following one of 
Mozley’s on Palmerston : 

The appointment of Lord Russell, with all his drawbacks, to the 
vacant post can be so easily defended that it hardly needs excuse ; the 
choice of Mr. Gladstone for the place might require some justification, 
but would be more acceptable when justified. . . . The simple objec- 
tion to Lord Russell was that there was an abler man than he to be 
had ; the objection to Mr. Gladstone was that, though the ablest man, 
he was not beheved to be the safest. (October 24, 1865.) 

Next day he added that, “ like medicine, the nation must take 
him, even though it makes a wry face.” 

Lowe, the uncompromising opponent of Reform, received no 
invitation from Russell, and after writing a tentative leading 
article in The Times of October 31, 1865, m which he still seemed 
to hope that a sweeping measure of Reform nught be avoided, he 
acquiesced with an ill-grace in his exclusion, writing to Delane : 

Lord John don’t want to have me and invents the best reason he 
can find for his decision which is really actuated by private animosity 
which 1 have very well deserved. I nevei looked to him as I did to 
Palmerston and have no nght whatever to repine at his neglect. I really 
have no wish to j‘oin this Government or that you or any other of my 
friends should trouble youiselves about it. It ought not and I think 
will not last. No honor is to be got in it.i 

Delane, however, was clearly not prepared to go far with 
Lowe, who had already alarmed him with his extreme views on 
the franchise. “ Bob Lowe wrote such an article upon Bright,” 

i November 14, 1865. Papers, D. 14/92.) 
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he said once to Dasent, “ it made my hair stand on end, and I 
have had to alter it almost beyond recognition.”! The paper had 
already had to disclaim Lowe’s opinions : 

We demur to the proposition that “ good government,” m Mr. 
Lowe’s sense, is the end, that is, the sole end, of representative systems ; 
and we deny that any disturbance of the settlement made in 1832, 
howevei oppoitunc and however moderate, must open the floodgates 
of democracy, and thus defeat the objects of “ good government.” 
(May 6, 1865) 

While Dasent edited the paper the lestramt upon Lowe was 
less firm, despite Walter’s warning to the Assistant Editor: 
“Don’t let B.L. ride his Anti-Reform hobby too hard — ^for 
reform we must have of some soit.” Delane on his return fiom 
his holiday on November 23 no longer allowed Lowe to write in 
The Times on the fianchisc question. Thus the paper, while 
continuing to show its distaste for Russell, showed that it was 
prepared to compromise on the question of Reform, provided the 
measure were moderate. 

Russell became Prime Minister and quickly manifested his 
attitude to the Press — and especially to The TimesP- Favours 
were to be few and equally divided. While the return of Clarendon 
to the Foreign Office was valuable, Lowe was excluded, and 
other Ministers held aloof. Dclane’s isolation was further 
emphasized when ill-health forced his old friend Sir Charles 
Wood to resign in February, 1866. When Parliament met on 
February 6 and the paper was without a copy of the Queen’s 
Speech, the failure was explained away : “ The former practice 
of giving newspapers a copy placed the Sovereign m the 
undignified position of repeating, as it were, at secondhand 
that which everyone had read in the morning.” It was therefore 
“ no cause of regret to ourselves that we are unable to predict 
what Her Majesty will say.” A forecast of the speech, correct 
in every detail, appeared in the Daily Telegraph of February 6. 

I Dssent, II, 159. Mr, Dasent quotes neither authonty nor date. 

^Towardv tlic end o( 1865 d jumoui circulatod the Clubs that a bargain had been 
struck between Russell and Walter by which the Jatlor was to receive a title, m return 
for the dlsmis-ial of Delano. The mattci puzzled Delune, who asked Dasent: “What 
can be at llic bottom of it? ” (See Dasent, II, p. 160.) On Christmas Eve, Walter wrote 
amusedly to Delano about it , “ * Swallowflcld ’ won’t do at all Fancy swallowing Lady 
Russell and all the clan I . , . But pray who are the gohe-moticfies who Invent these 
pleasing stones about me ? *’ David Urquhart revived the story m fais paper, the Fhe# 
i*iess, February, 1866 ; it indicates the situation winch followed Palmerstoa’s death, 
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The blow was a bitter one to Delane ; exclusive information of 
the intentions of Sir Charles Wood was a poor compensation 
for the readers of The Times 

A more seiious example of Delane’s lack of information 
appeared a few weeks later. As soon as Paihament met it became 
evident that there was no safe majority for Reform m the House 
of Commons, and that even within the Cabmet its advocates had 
to contend agamst powerful opponents. Rumours began to 
circulate that the Government was the prey to internal dissension 
On February 26 Lord Toirington wrote to Delane . 

I have been told & the mfoimation comes through Milner Gibson 
— that It IS not impossible Lord Russell may shortly retire fiom ill health 
& the D of Someiset succeed him Sii E. Tennant told me this privately 
but at any rate it is as well you should know such a change is on the 
caids & so I send my gossip. 

The Editor received the letter the same day but pubhshed 
nothing until the 28th, presumably because he was making 
inquiries. On that day the rumour, given with reserve . 

We are not in a position to affirm positively the tiuth of this rumour, 
but the existence of such a rumour is substantiated, and we shall 
proceed to discuss it with others which have obtained equal authority 
as if they were well-founded. 

The same evening a terse demal was published by authonty in 
the Globe, and The Times had to admit that the rumour was false : 

We were careful at the time to put forward the statement for what 
it might be worth, though we frankly confess that it came to us with 
such particularity of detail as to command assent ; nor was it until after 
consideiable delay and inquiry that we thought it our duty to make it 
the subject of comment. (March 1, 1866.) 

The rivals of The Times for Government favour commented 
acidly.t They agreed in attributing the source of the story to 
Robert Lowe ; to him who was using The Times in his campaign 
against Russell, &c. They differed only m their estimates of the 
culpabihty of The Times, 

1 Soon afterwards Delano was again led astray— in a question relating to Austro- 
Prusslan negotiations ; the affair appears to have been a deliberate hoax. Delane accepted 
as genuine a forged letter purporting to come from T. V. Lister of the Foreign Office 
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In the face of these indictments, to which there could be no 
reply, it did not soothe Delane to learn from Clarendon that 
Russell was not at all annoyed but had merely said “ very calmly, 
‘ I wonder Delane didn't call upon me at the Treasury and ask 
whether I had resigned I wd have told him the truth as I shd 
always be ready to do about any thing he wanted to know.’ ”i 

Delano, however, knew he could never look to Lord Russell to 
replace Palmciston, but he lemained the more eager to strengthen 
his connexion with the Government, and when Granville had 
occasion to make some ciiticism of the Pans correspondent, 
Dclane wrote on June 1, 1866 

Your letter affords me an opportunity 1 have long desired of telling 
you how deeply grieved and moitified I have been at the cessation of 
that fnendly intercourse on political affaiis by which in happiei times 
1 so largely profited, ft was not perhaps to be expected that the long 
immunity from party feeling which we enjoyed under Lord Palmerston 
should continue undei Loid Russell, but 1 at least have done nothing 
to provoke the bitterness which now pievaiis, and fiom which no one 
suffers more than myself. 

As to Lord Russell, it is no new thing that I should not be among 
his followers ; but I have at anv rate left him unassailed, and if I have 
felt obliged to oppose some of his measures, I have always endeavoured 
to be respectful to himself. 

In fact I feel that T have nothing to excuse as regards Lord Russell, 
but much to lament as regaids yourself m a state of things most 
distasteful to yours ever faithfully.^ 

The overture was coldly met. Granville replied : 

I have had (to my great icgret) no communication with you since 
the formation of the present Govt, on political matters. I have had 
nothing in my ovm department of interest for you, & with respect to 
general politics, the positions taken up by you & by Lord Russell made 
it impossible for me to talk confidentially in a manner which would 
have been agiecablc to myself. . . .3 

Thus it was made only too clear to Delane that there could be 
no rapprochement with Granville while Russell remained Prime 

1 Clarendon to Delane, March 2, 1866. (P H S. Papers, D. 15/30,) 

2 Delano to Granville, June 1, 1866. (Fitemaunce, Granville, I, pp. 505-6) 

3 Oianvillc to Delano, Juno 1, 1866. (P II.S. Papers, D. 15/69.) 
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Minister. The Foieign Secretary, however, continued to write 
with his accustomed freedom despite Russell’s known views. 
Soon after the composition of the Russell Cabinet had been 
announced the Prune Minister wrote to Clarendon that he was 
“ aware that Mr Delane was very angry that I did not ask to kiss 
his hand instead of the Queen’s when I was appointed to succeed 
Palmerston ; but I would lather not be in office than hold it on 
such humiliating conditions 

The public had so long been trained to expect from The Times 
early and confidential news that its unwonted poverty m this 
respect was quickly criticized. Since Delane was now starved of 
information. Morns was prompt to sec an alternative source in a 
Frenchman’s promise of secret mfoimation and he set O’Meaghcr 
to mvestigato. O’Meagher’s reply was not encouraging ; he was 
acquainted with Morris’s French conespondent and expressed 
disbelief m his claims. O’Meagher proceeded to contrast his 
situation under the Imperial Government with that under the 
previous r6gime * 

Undci the Republic it was not so difficult as now to get at documents 
of the kind, and I sometimes had my share of them. A few years ago 
the Emperor sent me diiect two or thiee papeis of some importance 
— one in particular, a private letter he had just wiitten to Victor 
Emmanuel without his Ministers knowing anything of the matter. 
When it appeared in my conespondcnce one of them sent his private 
secretary to ask me whether I guaranteed its authenticity, and The 
Times was detained at the Post Office until I reassured them on the 
point. I merely begged the Minister to ask the Emperor’s opinion 
about It. I regret that His Majesty has not followed up this excellent 
practice of sending me official documents. . . . 

In any case the topics which filled the public mind during the 
greater part of 1866 and 1867 were chiefly Parliamentary Reform 
and Ireland. Access to the leading English statesmen was more 
valuable than foreign sources. In the spring of 1866 Lord Russell 
prepared his last Reform Bill and The Times at once adopted an 
attitude critical though not hostile. When Gladstone announced 
in the House of Commons that a Reform Bill would be introduced 
on March 12, The Times pressed for a “ double-barrelled ” Bill 
— one that would icdistribute seats as well as extend the franchise. 
The Bill in fact dealt only with the extension of the franchise, 

1 RussoU to Clarendon, April 26, 1866. (Maxwell, Clarendon, 11, pp 312-3.) 
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THE CAVE OF ADULLAM 

yet The Times did not immediately condemn it. Strong opposi- 
tion was, however, bemg organized in the House by a section of 
the Liberals, with Lowe at their head, forming what John Bright 
descnbed as “ the Cave of Adullam.” 

The movement had long been anticipated by Delane, who 
wrote on February 1, 1866, to Bernal Osborne : 

Nobody m the whole Cabinet, except Lord Russell and Gladstone, 
have (jic) the least hope or desire of carrying a Reform Bill. They say 
the subject was disinterred only to meet the personal exigencies of Lord 
John, and he may carry it, if he can In the meantime, the Tones admit 
that they are not ready, and so, though much agamst my ordinary 
opinions, T think there is a chance for a Third Party which mcludes the 
unattached — such as Stanley, Lowe, Horsman, etc. Lowe has hitherto 
done exceedingly well this Session, and has enormously improved his 
position.! 

Lowe launched the campaign with a tremendous oration on 
March 13, but notice of the AduUanute amendment — affirming 
the inexpediency of a partial measure — ^was given by Lord 
Grosvenor on March 20 Its terms were exactly m harmony with 
the views expressed m The Times, although the writing of the 
articles had not been entrusted to Lowe Grosvenor was no more 
than a figurehead , the real assault on the Bill was delivered by 
Lowe and Stanley, while the defence was sustamed by Gladstone. 
In the funous battle that raged from the beginning of the debate 
on the second readmg (Apiil 12) The Times threw m its lot with 
the Cave, warmly praismg Stanley’s speech in seconding the 
amendment, and hading “ Mr. Lowe’s great speech ” at the close 
of the debate as “ a triumph ” The division was taken on Apnl 27, 
and the amendment was barely defeated by a majority of five. 
Of course, talk of resignation immediately followed. Yet on 
Monday, April 30, The Times believed that “ the Ministry will 
not resign ” : 

Their manoeuvres weie reprobated, but they themselves were 
encouraged to remain in oflBce. This would seem to be the Ministenal 
interpretation of the vote of the House, and we cordially approve it. 
... It IS the interest of the Opposition as well as of the country that 
the present Mimsters should remain m office. The Reform question 
must be settled, and it is not easy to believe that it could be settled by 
a Conservative Government. 

1 Quoted by A, Patchett Martin, Lard Sherbrooke, 11, p. 267. 
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Claiendon, wnling to Delane on foreign affairs the same day, 
vouchsafed a significant postsciipt “ If the Tones will but take 
yr. advice & help to make a reform bill that stumblmg block may 
for the future be got out of everybody’s way.”i 

The fact was that, the dominance of Palmerston having 
suspended party government in England smce 1851, the long truce 
was breaking up. The party system was at last coming back into 
Its own and the stage being set for the long duel of Gladstone 
and Disraeli In future sharply defined Liberal and Conservative 
parties would be alteinately in office The Times by the whole of 
its recent past inevitably dcsiied to postpone such a consummation 
and, rather than encourage it, would foment the AduUamite 
secession, which broke up the solidarity of the Liberals, or argue 
for an agreed settlement of the Reform question in the hope of 
avoiding a party clash. The Government dcfcircd to the House of 
Commons and took a step in the direction favouicd by The Times 
by bringing in a Redistribution Bill, which the paper described as 

so simple in its conception, so practical m its details, and, as far as we 
can at present determine, so just m its pnnciple, that we ask with 
wonder why it was not introduced before (May 8, 1866.) 

But an Opposition heartened by an access of strength from the 
enemy so notable as Lowe could hardly be expected to let slip their 
opportunity, and it soon became obvious that the Bills must 
founder in Committee In fact, on June 18, the Government were 
defeated m Committee on an amendment The Times now tned 
to save the Government at the expense of the Bill 

The fate of the Ministry ought to be completely dissevered from 
the fate of the Reform Bill. . . . We can discuss the amendment of 
the Constitution without perpetually thinking of the effect of a decision 
upon the Ministry. (June 19, 1866.) 

While this article was passing through the press, Delane, who 
had been at the debate, 'wrote at four o’clock in the mormng an 
appeal to Clarendon, the one member of the Cabinet from whom 
he succeeded in getting confidential intelligence : 

I hope I may so far presume on your long-tncd favour as to 
express my earnest hope that you will not thmk it necessary to act 
upon a hasty and evidently ill-considered phiase or two of Mr. 
Gladstone’s in last night’s debate and to break up a Mimstry which has 
endured for seven years in great honour, and which still possesses a 
1 P.H S. Papers, D. 15/52. 
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THE PARTY GAME 


large and well-affected majonty, on account of a paltry defeat on an 
amendment to a clause m Committee proposed by one of your ordinary 
supporters It would be a most undignified end, and would go far to 
justify all that was said last autumn when Lord Russell assumed the 
Premiership 

I am quite sure that, if you were to withdraw the Reform Bill, 
pledgmg yourselves to bring in another next year and challenge the 
Opposition to a vote of want of confidence, you would have a large 
majority. 

No one has seen how ill things have gone in the whole conduct of 
this unlucky Bill with moic regret than myself, but it would, I humbly 
suggest, be a culminating folly if you were to make it the instrument of 
your destruction t 

But the rigour of the party game was firmly re-established. 
Clarendon rephed the same day : 

Many thanks for your lettei. I have not seen or heard from any 
colleague this momg, & I have no more idea than yourself of the 
manner in wh the defeat oflast night is to be treated. There is certainly 
no piinciple of reform involved in rating and renting, but the question 
will be whether the Govt, can allow the Bill to be taken out of its own 
hands, as this defeat will be the prelude to others, or withdraw it 
altogether. In either case it seems to me that the humiliation will 
depiive the Govt, of anything like substantial powei. 

The House does not want reform, and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, its rabid opposition to it may faithfully represent the feeling 
of the country, & the Tories not only want office but are quite prepared 
to take it & they declare that they can carry on the Govt. Disraeli & 
Stanley are wild for office as I know from the last authority Sc Derby 
tho coy will not be found reluctant. The loot is I believe all distributed 
& I therefore doubt whcthei a vote of confidence such as wd enable the 
Govt, to carry on cd now be procured. 

However, as T began by saying, I am quite in the dark & in the 
coming deliberations upon the state of affaiis I shall not allow my vote 
to be influenced by my desire to get out of harness. I will keep you 
informed upon the matter — any change at this critical moment, 
mvolvmg, as it must, a deal of agitation at home, wd be pernicious & 
that ought to be borne m mind.2 

The arguments of The Times^ supported as they were by 
the Queen herself, who feared a change of Government in the 

1 Clareadon Papers ; Dasent, 11, 169 

2PJH.S. Papws, D 15/72; Dasent, 11, 169. 
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disturbed state of Europe, did not prevail. i Later m the day 
Gladstone announced in the House of Commons that he and his 
colleagues “ had thought it their duty to make a commumcation 
to Her Majesty,” the answer to which they had not yet received. 
The comment of The Times was : 

Why has the Liberal Government thrown itself over a precipice 
No honest juiy could possibly return any other veidict than that it has 
committed suicide to prove estimated rental a better test than rateable 
value. Such is the bright martyrdom Mr Gladstone has attamed to 
But what a time to do it in ! (June 20, 1866 ) 

A later passage of the article hinted a regret that, while the ciisis 
was raging at home and abroad (Prussia had dcclaied war on 
Austna two days earher) : “ Her Majesty without whom nothing 
can be done, and who has both to accept resignations and fill the 
vacancies, is now discharging the functions of Royalty at Bahnoral, 
near six hundred miles from Westminster.”^ in these confusing 
circumstances Lord Russell qmtted office 

The Times immediately advocated a coalition between the Tones 
and the AduUamites. The effort was actually made It failed, 
either (in Derby’s version) because the AduUamites demanded a 
Whig Prime Minister,^ or (m Lowe’s words, in a leader m The 
Times) because “ there are very few things that he [Derby] cannot 
do ; but the uniting of two discordant sections of politicians is 
exactly one of them ” Lord Derby’s third Mimstry was thus as 
weak as his first two. The Conservatives were quick to make a 
determined effort to secure the support of The Times. Delanc, too, 
was happy enough to regain the secrets of Downing Street, yet he 
could not bring himself to achieve access to them at the cost of 
turning the paper mto a party organ — ^which had been Disraeli’s 
aim for more than a decade. 

Nevertheless, tolerable communications were established. A 
week before the Derby Government was formed The Times had 
been able to forecast that Stanley would become Foreign Secretary. 

1 Clarendon also used his utmost persuasion to induce Russell to retain ofilco. 
(Maxwell, II, pp 315-17 ) But this, was not until after the resignation had been offered 
to, though not accepted by, the Queen 

2 This was inscitcd by Dasent m response to a note on Juno 18, 1866, from Delane . 
"I shall be very glad of an article expressing lespcctful icgrcts that H M should at 
such a cnsis, when hei servants aio worn out by fatigue and anxiety, find that hoi health 
requires her absence fiom London and, at a time moreovei, when the most momentous 
resolutions have to be taken and evciy minute is most precious, 

“ But It must be done with a very light hand or wc shall excite a loyal hullabaloo,** 
(P H S. Papers, D 15/74.) 

3 Derby to Disraeli, In Buckle’s Disraeli, IV, p. 439, 
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This provoked a charactenstic observation from the outgoing 
Premier . 

I see Lord Stanley is announced as your (Clarendon’s) successor 
and that Lord Derby has done that which I would not do, namely, 
submitted his appointments to Mr. Delane before submitting them to 
the Queen. This is a new constitution of itself, and one much to be 
deprecated i 

The relationship between the new Government and The Times 
was, as Russell suspected, close. Delane was mvited to Derby’s 
house in St. James’s Squaie to see the Reform resolutions, with 
which the process of legislation was to begin, before they were 
presented to Parhament.2 Derby said farewell to Delane on this 
occasion with the distinct impression that he had secured the full 
support of The Times. He wrote confidently to Disraeli : 

It wiU be a crumb of comfort to you to know that I have had a most 
satisfactory interview with Delane. He is coidially with us, and wfil 
do all m his power to carry us thiough. He listened most attentively 
to the whole of our programme, and pronounced oracularly, “ I think 
It will do.”3 

Dclane’s undisclosed view, however, was that the resolutions 
were “illusory, impracticable, intangible, and misty,” and his 
judgment was duly published in a leading article of February 12, 
1867. The House of Commons was no less hostile, and the reso- 
lutions were withdrawn on February 26, to be replaced by a Bill. 
In the long debate which followed, Lowe fought heroically against 
Reform ; he was losing, while The Times sought compromise.^ 
The Conservatives at last gave way before the Liberal attack, and 
the paper could claim with justice that the measure which went to 
the Lords was not a party achievement : “ For good or evil the 
House of Commons may truthfully boast that the substance of 
the Representation of the People Bill, 1867, is its own work. It 
embodies the ideas of no Cabinet and of no Mimster.” (July 12.) 
It was also the work of The Times. Granville, writing to Delane 
during the last phases of the fight in the Commons, attributed the 
concessions of the Government to the pressure of The Times : 

1 Russell to aarendon, Juno TI, 1866. (Maxwell, II, 320 ) 

2 Talbot (Derby’s secretary) to Dolane, February 7, 1867. (P H.S. Papers, D. 16/20.) 

3 Buckle, Dtnaelt, IV, p 492. 

* One compronusB, the cumulative vote, was the pet project of a leader-wnter, Courtney. 
On June 3, 1867, Dolane wrote to Dasent ; “ I have told Courtney he may ndo his Cumu- 
lative hobby tomorrow . Don’t let him nde it too far,” (P H S Papers, D 16/66 , 
Dasent, II, p. 203 ) 
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** You have carried all Gladstone’s proposals, excepting the one 
conservative restriction ” 

Nevertheless, the Editor was not rewarded by any personal 
overtures fiom Liberals. On Match 30 GianviUe wrote : 

I wish you and Gladstone had moie personal communication It 
would be of immense use and advantage, and for the directoi of such 
an important organ of pubhc opmion as The Times it cannot be other- 
wise than an advantage to know the mind of one who m every position 
IS sure to exercise so great an influence on public affairs “ Tout le 
monde y gagneiait,” as Lafonlaine sings.t 

Gladstone did not get, because he did not seek, any such 
advantage. Like Russell he was determined, as far as possible, 
to abrogate the privileges of The Times, and Delane had to 
remain content with his few Liberal mtimates — Chailcs Vilhers, 
Henry Biand, and Bernal Osborne 

With the passing of the Reform Act Derby’s political career 
was virtually over. On February 18, 1 868, The Times published his 
political obituary. On the 25th he resigned and the Queen at once 
sent for Disraeli. It is evident that Delane had already been 
drawn into consultation. The Times congratulated a man bom 
outside the governing classes on reaching the office of Prime 
Minister : 

If Mr. Disraeli be evidently the fitting successor to Lord Derby, it 
must be remembered that he has achieved that distinction in spite of 
every disadvantage of birth, of education, and of position, and in spite, 
above all, of the great and, at one time, apparently unmitigated distrust 
of the parly now accepting him as their leader. (February 26, 1868.) 

Only two new appointments in the Cabinet were made by the 
new Premier. Lord Cairns succeeded Lord Chelmsford as 
Chancellor, and Ward Hunt succeeded Disraeli himself as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For the latter and more remark- 
able of these two nominations it appears that the new Premier 
had, with great diplomatic skill, induced Ddane to take a measure 
of responsibility. Disraeli’s flattering letter was written on 
notepaper itself the most flattering : 

Private, Osborne 

Feb 28 1868. 

Dear Delane— 

I can’t resist sending you a Ime of congratulation on the successful 
manner in wh our Chancellor of the Exchequer has been leceived. 

1 P.H.S. Papers, D. 16/45 ; Dasent, 11, p 236. 
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Do you remember our conversation at Lord Cairns* ? What you 
said decided me. 

I was always very much for it myself indeed it was, of course, my 
own suggestion ; but it was caiped at by commonplace minds, who 
seemed shocked at the sudden elevation, & talked of other people as 
being “ looked up to ” m the Qty. 

Your clear, & sagacious judgment came to my aid opportunely — 
wh shd. teach both of us the advantage of dinmg out. 

It IS rather nervous work, but I am in good spirits on the whole. 
Here, everything is sunshine, moral & matenal. 

Yours sincerely 

D.i 

Disraeh, however, having no majority m the House of 
Commons, held office for an uneasy penod of only eight months, 
during which The Times moved steadily over to the Liberal side. 
It was piepared to support Gladstone on the question of 
economy, and with Gladstone’s demands on the Irish question 
the paper was also in agreement Hence, when Disraeh, after a 
defeat in Parliament, appealed to the country, The Times entered 
upon the election almost as a Liberal Party organ. 

The attack upon the Prime Minister’s address to his constituents 
was entrusted to a recently appointed leader-writer, William 
Stebbmg,2 who heaped ndicule upon Disraeh’s election address. 
The leader ended thus : 

We must not be understood to disparage the merits of the Address 
It is studded with the most beautiful moral and political maxims, not 
always very apropos^ but which are not for that the less admirably 
suited to funush the copybooks of Conservative beginners. . . . We 
must lament that [it] contains many promises to resist the policy of 
others, but no signs of any pohcy for the great Conservative party itself, 
except simply to resist and resist. (October 6, 1868,) 

On the other hand, when Gladstone opened his campaign 
at Wamngton, The Times ranged itself clearly on his side, 
welcoming him as “ the most powerful of allies m the cause of 
economical reform,” of which the paper now considered itself 
the prinapal champion, and applauding his declaration for the 
Disestablishment pure and simple of the Irish Church : 

Keeping in sight this cardinal point, that the Irish Church must 
cease to exist as an Establishment, we think the nation may fairly 
excuse the leaders on either side from any explanation of their respective 

X P H S. Papers, D 17/13 , Dasenl. U, p. 222 

2 For the career of Slebbmg see Chapter XXI 
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plans. ... Let the constituencies return men pledged to establish 
religious equality m Ireland, and we will venture to say that a way will 
be found to settle the question readily enough J (October 14, 1868 ) 

On Octobei 26 the paper foresaw “ that the General Election 
will show such a triumph of Liberal principles that our single fear 
is lest it may be too great.” This fear was realized , the Liberals 
returned to the House of Commons with a majonty of 121. 

The equilibrium of party politics, which had so gicatly contri- 
buted to the influence of The Times, had now been oveithrown. 
For the moment, however, the mood of the paper was one of 
exultation. “ The gieat day has passed, and a wonderful victory 
has been achieved.” On the return of Lowe for the newly cieated 
Umversity constituency of London, the paper rejoiced “that 
among our Universities there is one which seems likely to fulfil its 
true functions in returning a man of ability and culture without 
dictating his opinions or his course of action ” (November 18, 
1868.) 

For Disraeli the paper was now “ the malignant 77wej.”2 Hc 
resigned without waiting for Parliament to meet. When Gladstone 
undertook the task of forming a Ministry at the end of November, 
1868, hc was prepared to consider cnteiing upon closer but 
dclibeiately formal relations with The Times. On December 3, 
the day he kissed hands, hc thus icphcd from Carlton House 
Terrace to Dclane’s application : 

Dear Mr. Delanc 

Mr. IGeorge] Glyn (Chief Whip] has given me your letter. Things 
are as yet in their first beginnings. On ray way from Hawarden today 
I had an audience at Windsor. 1 am very well satisfied with appearances 
as they aio now before us. 

Very faithfully youis 

W. B. Gladstone. 

I will ask Glyn to give you moie information as soon as any is ripe.3 

Delaiie actually secured his first intimation of the names of the 
new Ministers from Torrington. It was published as a forecast on 

1 This articlo was by Cliencry, but most of the articles on the Irish Church wore by 
Thomas Mo/ley. John Walter had strong views in ecclcuasliul inaiters, and Delane 
wrote to Dasent : “ I think you hud betlor keep Mojrloy on the Church subject because 
J.W does not mind strong things fiom him,” (P.H S. Papers, D. 17/21.) 

i Disraeli to Grey, December 4, 1868 ; Buckle, JOlsraell, V, p. 96. 

3 P.H.S. Papeis, D. 17/85 ; Dasent, U, p. 229. 
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Saturday, December 5 On the Sunday Gladstone himself wrote * 
“ You may like ceitamty at a time such as this ” and gave the 
list of appointments The Times was thus able to say next morning 
that “ with one exception, the appomtments have followed the 
course we indicated ” Gladstone met Delane at dinnei with 
Granville that night, and the Editor noted m his diaryi that the 
Prime Munster had been “ most attentive ” to him. 

The return of Clarendon to the Foreign Office, and of Granville 
to the leadership of the House of Lords with the office of Colomal 
Secretary, provided Delane with two principal and trustworthy 
channels of communication Lowe, also, became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Gladstone himself sometimes wrote direct, but 
generally through Glyn. The information coming from this 
souice, however, was, conformably with Gladstone’s programme 
of efficient administration, apt to be aridly official. Delane’s other 
sources maintained their wilhngness to communicate more freely. 
Glyn, with some point, thus wrote to Delane on December 13 : 
** Pray never scruple to send to me at any lime, but I have learnt 
that I can’t give you NEWS ! ! ” 

Occasionally, durmg 1869, Gladstone invited Delane to call on 
him in order to receive his confidence on the latest phases of 
business concerning the Irish Church and land questions, with 
which the Piime Minister was pledged to deal. The Bill for the 
disestablishment of the Insh Church set m train a crisis in which 
the role of The Times was not that of a merely passive supporter 
of the Government. Introduced at the beginmng of the Session in 
1869, the BiU passed its third reading in the House of Commons 
by the end of May, but serious opposition was expected in the 
House of Loids, for the Bishops were concerned to defend the 
nghts of Church property. The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
already written to Delane, without effect : 

You probably know much better than I do the details of the measure 
on the Irish Church, which is to be unfolded on Monday. 

It now appears that the hopes entertained, till within the last few 
days of a peaceful solution are at present gone ; but may I suggest 
whether in the interests of peace m Ireland it is not possible to induce 
the government not to commit itself irrevocably on details so as to cut 
off all hopes of accommodation. 

Knowing the feeling of Irish Ecclesiastics and Protestants generally, 
I confess I believe, that, if the pledges given last session of respecting 
1 Dasenl, 11, p, 229. 
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rights of property are not faithfully kept, we shall see no more peace 
m our days between the two sections. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of what the mmd 
of the public accepts during the next few days.i 

Disraeh saw the Archbishop with a view to organizing oppo- 
sition in the Lords, while Tait, at the Queen’s desire, approached 
Gladstone in the hope of a compromise that would avoid a 
conflict between the Houses. Little had come of these talks ; 
when introduced into the Loids, the Bill met with a hostile recep- 
tion. J7ie Tunes msisted upon the giavity of the situation “ The 
Lords have the issue at this moment in their hands . . . Refuse 
the present Bill, and the terms of the next will be less acceptable.” 
(July 20, 1869.) 

The Lords, however, threw out the preamble, and the debate 
adjourned in an atmosphere of acute crisis. Gladstone wished to 
withdraw the Bill, but was overruled by Granville and the majority 
of the Cabinet. There was talk of a creation of peers to force 
its passage. The Times entieated the Government neither to 
surrender nor to declare wai on the Loids, and pleaded for peace 
by compromise : 

If the political imagination could compass such a fancy as shutting 
up Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Aigyll, as representatives of one 
side, and Loids Salisbury and Cairns, as champions of the other, in 
one room, who can doubt that they would contiive between them to 
settle the terras of a solution alieady almost completed ? (July 21, 1869.) 

Although Delane “ feared wc had said too much,” the political 
imagmation successfully compassed something resembling the 
fancy suggested by The Times. Before the Lords met on July 22 
a conference took place at the Colonial Office between the leaders 
of the two parties in the House, Granville and Cairns, and after 
long discussion a settlement was reached, in which the Archbishop 
concurred. It is probable that Delane played some part in effecting 
this settlement. He was certainly in close touch with Gladstone, 
who sent him two notes in the course of July 19, asking him to 
call and discuss the present aspect of the * situation,’ ”2 On 
July 21, the day of the leading article and the eve of the meeting 

1 Archbishop Tait to Deslane, February 27, 1869. (P.H.S. Papers, D 18/18.) Tait in 
tins mutter was working in close accord with the Queen 

2PHS.Papeis, D 18/50,51. 
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of the House of Lords, he received a letter fiom Lord Hahfax,i 
which suggests that this old fnend of The Times, not then in office, 
had been urged by him to attempt mediation : 

I have done my best, & 1 hope that all will go right ; but to say the 
truth I have not quite the same confidence in the conduct of matters 
as when in somewhat similar circumstances the Duke of Wellington 
& Lord Grey decided the course of their respective parties. 

You need make no apology for writing to me Even if you bad no 
such motive as the pubhc good, I should be sorry that you shd think 
any excuse necessary for giving me advice or recommending any course 
to me.2 

In the evening Delane dined with Gladstone, who told him 
that the Government were prepared to compromise on the 
preamble. He had therefore every opportumty to exeicise his 
influence in favour of the solution advocated by The Times, but 
how much weight his influence had in causing its actual adoption 
cannot be estimated. The Times said no more than that 

We take no credit for a piescience of which everyone was capable 
who could free himself for a moment fiom the heat ... of party 
spirit, but we do most unfeignedly congratulate the nation upon having 
escaped a grave disastoi. (July 23, 1869.) 

The Bill passed, and Parliament was prorogued on August 10. 
The Times thereupon returned to the question, lying beyond that 
of the Insh Church, which it had urged upon the Government. 
The Irish land question was difficult, ” but it is the duty of a 
government to meet and overcome difficulties and it is a privilege 
of a strong government to be able to accompbsh this duty,” 
(April 21.) In the words of Gladstone’s biographer, “ The Times 
made a contribution of the first importance to the discussion, in 
a series of letteis from a correspondent that almost for the first 
time brought the facts of Insh land before the general public.”^ 
These letters were the work of William O’Connor Monis, after- 
wards well known as a historian, and at that time practising at the 
Irish Bar. He had for some years been a reviewer for The Times 
of books on mililary history, and, finding himself in agreement 
with the views of the land question adumbrated in the paper, had 
arranged with Delane in May to make an inquiry and write letters 
on the subject from all parts of Ireland. The letters, twenty-six in 

1 The sir Charles Wood of oarllor days. 

2 Halifax to Delane, July 21, 1869 (P.H S Papers, D. 18/51.) 

3 Morley, II, p. 293. 
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number, appeared throughout the latter part of the year, the first 
on August 13, the last on December 30 The tenor of his argu- 
ment, adopted with httle modification m the editorial columns, 
may be summarized m the words of a leading article that appeared 
when it was known that the Government had a Bill m preparation : 

Without pretending to lift the veil which shrouds all Cabinet 
deliberations, we should not despair of forecasting the piobable 
direction of their pohcy on Irish Land Tenure. Through all the mist 
and confusion of details one result comes out into the clearest relief, 
and that is, that what the Irish farmer wants, above all, is security of 
tenure . . In the Ulster system of tenant-right we have an example 
of custom 1 eplacing the law, and leconcihng on the whole the interest 
of the tenant with the right of the landlord. . To legalize Ulster 
tenant-right pur et simple, and extend it to all Ireland, would be at 
once an heroic and an inadequate remedy, nor must we be understood 
to advocate it for a moment. We do advocate, howevei, a careful study 
of those deeply-rooted usages exemplified by Ulster tenant-right, 
with a view of founding a new code of Iiish agrarian law on the ancient 
structure of Irish agrarian custom. (October 27, 1869.) 

This aiticle was almost certainly written with knowledge of 
what had passed in Cabinet the previous afternoon, for Gladstone 
had written to Delane three weeks before that “ The Cabinet wiU 
probably meet on the 26th : and when I come up for it I should 
much like to see you on Irish Land Laws. Any error, committed 
by the Government on that subject, would in all likelihood be 
irremediable 

When the Bill was eventually introduced, early in 1870, The 
Tunes “ frankly confessed ” that “ it exceeds our anticipations.” 
(Februaiy 17, 1870 ) O’Connor Morris’s plea for the recognition 
of Ulster tenant-right was adopted without reservation, and when 
Gladstone wrote to Manning to explain his policy — “ to prevent 
the landlord from using the terrible weapon of undue and unjust 
eviction, by so framing the handle that it shall cut his hands with 
the sharp edge of pecuniary damages -he described himself as 
“ compressing eight or ten columns of The TimesT^ The Bill was 
allowed to pass with little opposition. 

With the death, m June, 1870, of Lord Clarendon, The Times 
lost an old friend, but its connexions with the Government were 
still strong, for Granville returned to the Foreign Office and 

1 Gladstone to Delano, October 6, 1869. (P H.S. Papers, D 18/65,) 

2 Morlcy, U, p 294. 
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Gladstone continued to see Delaiic in his “ little room ” in the 
House of Commons. Lowe remained Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Thus it was that Delane solved the problems of journalism 
and statesmanship raised by the death of Palmerston as far as 
they affected The Times The Editor did not succumb to the 
temptation of permitting the pohey of the paper to be guided by 
Robeit Lowe. Lowe was a statesman of power, whose strong 
views might impress themselves, as many people for a moment 
believed they had,i upon the spmt of The Times Waltci and 
Delane, as wc have seen, weie both on their guard against this. 
Some months before he became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lowe ceased writing leading articles. Dclane avoided also another 
danger : despite the difficulties of the new political situation, he 
did not permit the paper to become the organ of a party. As the 
development of the Irish question shows, he opposed oi supported 
a Government in so far as its merits won his approval. Even when 
circumstances drove it towards simple partisanship, The Times 
remained independent. Thus when the Franco- Prussian War 
broke out the Government’s policy — ^not least its refusal to permit 
officers on the active list to accompany the Prussian Army as 
correspondents— -was roundly condemned. This, however, did not 
break off relations, as a letter from Lord Granville indicates : 
Confidential July 26, ’70. 

My dear Delane, 

I hear that you thought my sending you the tiresome blue book was 
an idle ceremony, and I do not deny the fact, but I promised Dasent 
that I would send the first that was printed and therefore did so. 

We are very old friends. I have only tried to influence you a very 
few times, and I do not know that I ever succeeded. But you have 
done me 1000 great favours in your professional, as well as in your 
personal character. 

I see symptoms of your finding it your duty in the former capacity 
to criticize the F.O. Policy in the present crisis. 

I have no good objection to make, but don’t let it injure the personal 
relations of you and 

Yours sincerely 

Granville. 

1 On October 24, 1865, Abraham Hayward wrote to Dclane : “There is an outcry 
againbt ycsstcrday’i attack on Lord Rus«U m The Times . , . People soy of course that 
Lowo ts the wiitor of the articles on Iho political situation, as it Is called -"-which 1 much 
doubt,” (P.H S Papers, D. 14/71 ) It is evident enough that Lowe was meant by the 
Daily News when it asserted that “ whenever a more than usually malevolent falsehood 
respecting Earl Russell’s Mmistry appears in the loading columns of The Tunes, tlie public 
unanimously pronounce one name, a name synonymous with bnlliant but pervertwi 
talents, and a justifiable ambition frustrated by uncontrollable egotism.” (March 1, 1866.) 
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Delane, in fact, was more fnendly to the Government than 
some of his leader-wnteis. In November, 1870, for example, 
he would not use an article which Courtney wrote against 
Granville’s foreign pohcy. “ Now,” he wrote to Dasent, “ I am 
no worshipper of Gladstone’s and think he has shown himself 
eminently * parochial ’ all through the war ; but Granville has, 
I believe, done all that could be done with any safety and indeed 
with any advantage.” 

The rise of strong rivals to The Times made its suppoit less 
necessary to the Government While communicating with 
Delane, Gladstone had taken care that no information un- 
authorized by himself was icvcaled to The Times by Civil Service 
officials whose high position gave them access to lus own inten- 
tions or to Cabinet plans In consequence, the paper’s umque 
reputation for eaily and exclusive intelligence, maintained to the 
full under Palmerston, lessened under Gladstone and Russell. 
Moreover, the alignment of the parties by profound differences 
of principle made the independent position, which the paper ever 
strove to maintain, increasingly difficult under Disraeli. In the 
seven years of active life which now remained to him this was the 
problem to which the Editor addressed himself. At the same 
time the paper was once more faced with the necessity of adapting 
its organization 1o the task of reporting a first-class European war. 
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XX 

THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

O N July 3, 1870, Lord Granville, returning to the Foreign 
Office after the death of I^rd Clarendon, was told by 
Hammond, the Under-Secretary, that “ he had never 
durmg his long expenence known so gieat a lull in foreign affairs ” 
At SIX o'clock the same evemng the new Foreign Secretary received 
a telegram informing him that the Provisional Government in 
Spam had offered the Spamsh crown to Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmarmgen, and that the Prince had accepted 
the offer. Next mormng The Times recorded with approval 
Granville’s appointment, and in the same issue published a 
Reuter telegram : “ General Pnm has sent a deputation to offer 
the crown of Spain to a Prince of Hohenzollem, who has accepted 
the proposal.” 

The news was not deemed woxthy of comment The Times of 
Monday, July 4, 1870, devoted a leading article to the funeral of 
'Gtondon, another to his successor and the rearrangement of the 
Ch^net^Jsaders on the Privy Cotmcil and on Baby Farmmg 
made up the usual number of four articles. The Hohenzollem 
candidate was not discussed until the 6th, when it appeared that 
French susceptibilities, though groundless m fact, were under- 
standable and mented satisfaction. The paper believed General 
Prim to have been chiefly at fault for making the offer. 

The crisis developed rapidly. Delane was chiefly struck by the 
anachromsm of nations quarrelling over dynastic problems, but 
by the end of the week he had to admit that the affair was taking 
a serious turn. So httle was a crisis expected that the Paris office 
was vacant. 1 The paper was receiving long communications 
from Charles Austin, who had served The Times during the 
Abyssiman expedition of 1868, and also letters from the 
Vicomtesse de Peyroimet,2 but at a moment such as this these 

1 See page 461. 

2“ A Parisian Correspondeat.” Mme de Peyronnet, an Engbshwoman by birth, 
connecled by maniage with the ducal house of Russell, had succeeded Prevosl Paradol 
m July, 1870. 
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occasional correspondents hardly took the place of an experienced 
man of the cahbre of a Hardman or an O’Meagher. Prussia had the 
advantage of a native correspondent. In January, 1865, Moms, after 
hesitating over appointing a German correspondent, had appointed 
Carl Abel, the Egyptologist, to succeed Hardman. Durmg the 
crisis of July, 1870, Carl Abel supphed regular letters 

These details are of some importance. The Times had no love 
for either party in the dispute , towards Napoleon HI and the 
Prussian Government tlie paper was equally hostile. At first it 
leaned towards the French side, but, in Abel, Prussia had a 
persistent and mterested advocate, while the news from France 
came from a more detached mformant, and one whose experience 
was not sufficient to permit him to see beneath the surface. This 
gave Bismarck an inestimable advantage in winning over British 
opmion The Times, if it supported anyone m Prussia, favoured 
the Liberals, who clustered round the Crown Prince and his 
Enghsh wife. Abel himself was a Liberal. But in the national 
crisis ah parties were umted, and Abel patrioUcaUy presented the 
best case foi his country. Abel’s letters were written with 
studied moderation , Germany appeared in his letters to be com- 
pletely pacific. The Times ffid not know that Bismarck had 
encouraged Piun to offer Prince Leopold the Spamsh throne ; it 
was convinced that Napoleon was eager for war. Austin faith- 
fully recorded the belhcose gestures of the Parisian pubhc. 

Delane was principally exercised to decide whether Napoleon 
would be able to lead the country mto war. Like Lord Granville, 
he refused up to the last moment to believe that hostihties would 
ensue. Already preparing a war staff, he nevertheless wrote on 
July 12 to Moms : “ I don’t believe there wiU be any war at ah 
and confidently expect that this week will see the end of the 
panic.” Within two days it appeared that his expectations were 
justified, for on July 14 Prince Leopold’s renunciation of the 
Spanish throne was pubhshed. With the elimination of the 
cause of the conflict, the danger appeared at an end. A leading 
article, remarking that “ Ah’s weU that ends weU,” commented : 
“ Europe has thus been spared the spectacle of a great public 
crime.” (July 14, 1870.) 

The Times accepted the statement of a French newspaper that, 
the Hohcnzohem withdrawn, France would demand nothing 
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more. The French Government, howevei, decided to demand a 
guarantee. This gave Bismarck, who was dissatisfied with his 
Kmg’s pacific conduct, his opportumty. Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, went to see the King at Ems on Jidy 13 ; Kmg 
WiUiam courteously mformed him that his demands were inadmis- 
sible and, later, when he received the official news of Leopold’s 
resignation, informed Benedetti that he regarded the mcident 
as closed and theicforc a further interview on that subject was not 
necessary In publishing the telegram contaimng this information 
Bismarck altered it so that the King’s icfusal to see the Ambassador 
again appeared to arise from the nature of the French demands 
The altered telegram was received by the French as an insult, 
which had to be avenged. 

On July 15, 1870, France declared war, and Bismarck’s aim 
that she should be the aggressor was realized. He secured more. 
Benedetti had conducted the negotiations at Ems veiy unskilfully, 
and colour was given to the rumour that he had been unpardon- 
ably rude to the King. The Prussian papers made the most of 
the incident, Abel transmitted an equally hostile version to 
The Times . 

This afternoon Kmg William was walking with Count Lehndorff, 
his Adjutant, in the Kurgarten at Ems, when M. Benedetti accosted 
him and profiered his last extravagant demand. 

The Kmg turned round and oidered Count Lehndorff to tell M. 
Benedetti that there was no reply, and that he would not receive him 
again. Berlin is excited by this intelligence, and crowds are m front of 
the Palace ciying, “ To the Rhme ! ” 

It was natural that The TimeSy with the evidence before it, should 
sympathize with the cry. France appeared morally as well as 
technically to be the aggressor. The first leading article on 
July 16 began solemnly : 

The gieatest national crime that we have had the pam of recordmg 
in these columns since the days of the First French Empire has been 
consummated. War is declared — ^an unjust, but premeditated war. 
This dire calamity, which overwhelms Europe with dismay, is, it is 
now too clear, the act of France — of one man in France. It is the 
ultimate result of personal rule. 

On the evening of the 15th Delane was dining with the Prince 
of Wales at Marlborough House when a telegram from the 
Paris office of The Times was brought to him announcing that 
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the Emperor had declaied war. As Morns was at this time a 
sick man, the task of organizmg a staff for war correspondence 
fell to the Editor. He returned to Pnntmg House Square and 
wrote that m^t to Morns inforimng him that The Times was 
ill-prepared : 

The war has come upon us so suddenly that I have been obhged 
to act at once and yet I feai we shall be out-stnpped. Lawleyi and 
Captam Townsend, engaged for the Telegraph, started this morning and 
none of our men will be able to move at the earhest before tomorrow 
night. 

I have accepted the twoHoziers,^ one for the Crown Prince’s Army, 
the other for that of Prince Frederick Charles, and have procured 
leave for them both so far as their respective masters the Duke of 
Cambridge and Lord Spencer are concerned , but Cardwell makes an 
objection to Henry Hozier’s going which is to be considered at the 
Cabinet tomorrow l^eanwhile, he has, at BernstorfTs suggestion, 
telegraphed to the King and the Pimcess Royal of Prussia. 

Russell is embarrassed with his daughtei and his paper [Army and 
Navy Gazette] and thought at first it would be several days before he 
could move. I hope, however, he may be mobilised on Sunday In 
the meantime I have telegraphed to Austm and have sent Hardman, 
who IS very much better, to take his place and assist him m procuring 
facihties. 

I much doubt, however, if the French Government wiU give way 
at all, unless perhaps they were to make an exception for Russell m 
whose favour I want the Prince of Wales to wnte to the Empeior direct. 

A Colonel Pemberton of the Fusiliers is very anxious to accompany 
Russell on payment of his expenses and is described as everything that 
can be desired m a Mihtary Correspondent. His idea is that he could 
be very useful as a jackall. He is said to speak excellent French, to 
have many friends on the French StaiBF and to have written a good 
Novel. I don’t know him but every body seems to have a good word 
for him. 

Brackenbury also is most anxious to be employed but would not 
like to serve with the Prussians, who also would probably not like to 

1 Who acted for The Tunes m the Ameiican Civil Wai. See Chapter XVIIL 

2 Lieutenant Heniy Hozioi (afterwords Colonel Sir Henry Hoaaer, K C B ) acted as 
The Times correspondent with the Prussian Army dunng the war with Austna, 1866. 
He was highly successhil Russell, with the Austuan Army, wrote “ Oh ' why am I to 
see nothing but retreats ' Hozier is die only man I envy in the world just at present. 
He sees everything— he is told everything He can get his letters off , he can got his letters 
in , he ndos about with a conquering and advancing army As he does it so well I formve 
him his good fortune ” (Allans, II, p 141 ) On Napier’s staff duiing the Magdala 
expedition of 1868 Hozior corresponded with The Tunes, at his best on those points 
which were Austin’s weakest. 
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have him. His old friends, the Austrians, may be diagged into the 
conflict hereafter, but at present they at least affect neutrality 

The scene of war will be so extensive that there will certamly be 
room for him. 

Delane's arrangements broke down in important particulars. 
In common with most Enghshmen, his estimate of the strategic 
prospects was totally false. On July 12 he had wntten : “If 
. . . war should break out, France would, I have no doubt, 
attack Prussia on three points, Mayence from Strasburg, Coblentz 
from Nancy, and on the Elbe by an army on board her iron 
clad fleet” With this conception of the probable couise of 
events his plan for the correspondence with the German aimies 
was “ to have one or two men who from the Rhine Province 
could feed Abel with news and who could retire into Prussian 
territory as the French advanced.” The rapid Prussian advance 
naturally broke down an organization on these hnes. 

It was, moreover, difficult to get men to the front at all. 
Approaching Granville on the question of sending Russell to 
the French Army, Delane received the discouraging reply that 
Lord Lyons, the Ambassador in Pans, had already written that 
the French Emperor did not mean to have any correspondents 
with him — “ I think a mistake on his Imperial Majesty’s part,” 
Granville added. J Appeals to the French Embassy in London 
did not change the decision ; Russell would not be granted more 
than the empty privilege of a welcome at headquarters, if he 
undertook not to act as The Times correspondent. “ We have 
had another reason to put not our faith in Princes,” Delane 
wrote to Russell on the 18th — ^a letter from the Prince of Wales 
was not forthcoming. 

Another difficulty arose witli regard to the two Hoziers, who 
were officers on the Active List The Prussians preferred news- 
paper correspondents to be soldiers ; the Tory Government had 
made no difficulty about the employment of Lieutenant Hozier 
and Captain Brackenbury in the Austro-Prussian War. But 
Edward Cardwell was now at the War Office, engaged upon the 
task of transforming the Army ; among his military reforms was 
the discountenancing of communications between oflBcers and 
newspapers. Morris had already had trouble in the matter of a 
correspondent from Woolwich — ^an appointment held by Captain 

1 Granville to Delanc, July 17, 1870. (AUans, U, p. 165.) 
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Brackenbury i Now both Henry and John Hozier were forbidden 
by the War Ofl&ce to accept the permission readily given them 
to accompany the Prussian Armies. Delane was fimous He 
expressed his feehngs with epigrammatic but unprmtable force 
m a letter to Russell, but for pubhcation they can be studied only 
in the more verbose terms m which he mstructed Dasent to 
avenge him : 

I want you to wnte me a smart attack upon the Mmistry who aie 
beginning this war by an act of timorous subserviency hardly credible 
The two Hoziers were ready to start for the Prussian Army last night , 
they were assuied of a warm welcome by the King and the two Princes2 
as well as by the Prussian Ambassador, the Duke of Cambiidge had 
given them leave , but they are retained lest the presence of British 
officers with the Prussian Army should excite the just susceptibilities of 
the Emperor 

I have scarcely patience to write of such prostrate funk as this 
argues on the part of Cardwell and Gladstone and Granville They 
are mdeed a set of clerks excellent for Parhamentary purposes or the 
business of administration ; but quite incapable of the courage required 
in such emergencies as these. 

If they knew or could see anything but the bogies their own fears 
conjuie up, they would at any rate wait until the Emperor objected, 
but as the Emperor would probably be very glad of every scrap of 
knowled^ he could get of his enemy’s opeiations, the Emperor would 
be the very last man to object As to Prussia we have her not only 
wilhng to permit but anxious to leceive for she well knows the advan- 
tages her arms derived from the piesence of Hozier and how much the 
renown of her exploits depended upon his descnptions The woild 
would indeed know even without him that the Prussians fought and 
won the battle of Sadowa but it could know nothing of the prelumnary 
and subsequent skirmishes and the several points in which they proved 
theii supenority to the Austrians. 

It may be added that to the presence of intelligent British officers 
in the business of a great war the British army owes her present control 
system. 

And yet this Bntish government which is not asked to contribute 
a shilling to these officers’ expenses and which if it had any really 

1 Brackenbury hunself, when ho later became Director of the Mibtary Intelligence 
Department, obliged every officer semog m that Department to sign an agreement to 
maice no commumcation to the Press (Maunce and Arthui, Life oj Wolsehy, p 232.) 
Ho was The Times correspondent with the Austnan Army in 1866, but was not a success 
until Russell amved , as his suboidmate, he did better and, after the war, he took 
Hardman’s place for a shoit time in Italy Dunng the Franco-Prussian War ho wrote 
some much appreciated ai tides upon the mitrailleuse, the terrain and other military points. 

2 The Crown Pnnee Fredenck William and Prince Charles Fredenck, who commanded 
two armies 
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Bntish sympathies ought to share the British love of pubhcity in its 
panic fear of giving offence,* refuses to allow its officers to proceed 
to the scene of war ! 

Nobody attributed to them the pluck of Palmerston ; but they 
might at least have had that of Pakington, who did not hesitate a 
moment to give the requisite permission. 

I am sorry to have to speak thus of friends but they aie a mean 
spirited white hvered set and will get no ciedit and no respect for the 
prostiate attitude they begin by assuming.^ 

This denunciation was duly translated into the form of a 
leading article on July 21 (on which day Delane was wnting to 
Moms “I could declare war on the Ministry tomorrow”)- 
A tentative proposal was made that Eber, perhaps because of 
his Garibaldian associations, might be acceptable to the French ; 
but although he accepted the commission, Delane concluded 
from the tone of speeches in the French Chamber that even 
he would stand no chance. The Prussians, however, showed 
a much more friendly attitude to The Times^ and accordingly, 
immediately on learmng from Granville of the French rebuff, 
Delane had instructed Russell about the middle of July to take 
over the mission oiiginally designed for the Hoziers. Russell 
called on the Biitish Ambassador at Berlin and was told that 
he would be accepted as correspondent with the Army, although 
even the British uulitary attach^ had been refused permission 
to accompany the campaign.^ He was received by Seckcndoiff 
at Potsdam and attached to the Crown Prince’s staff. With him 
was his assistant, Colonel Christopher Pemberton, a letired 
officer, who, not being on the active list, was exempt from the 
War Office prohibition. 

On the other side of the conflict the immediate necessity was 
to re-establish the Paris office. As soon as war had been declared, 
and without waiting for instructions, since Morris was away 
from London, Haidman returned to his old post. 

Thus Hardman, in default of an accredited representative 
with the French forces, bcscame a sort of war correspondent 

1 This comma should apparently have been placed alter publicity ” Dclane, when 
agitated, was apt to be eccentric m his punctuation and orthography 

2 Delane to Dasent, Sunday, July 17, 1870 (PH.S Papere, D. 19/61, prujted by 
Dasent, II, pp 265-266) 

3 Colonel Beauchamp Walker was, however, permitted in the end to accompany the 
Prussian Army , llemy Ho/ier wont as his ossistant. “ I wish ho was not quite so thick 
with the newspaper element,*’ wioto Walker, who was unawaie that ho secretly 
corresponded with The Times. Walker said he had seldom met “ a rougher or more 
disreputable set” than most of the correspondents. (Cf. Granvillo Papers, P.R,0,, 
G. and D. 29/90) 
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behind the hues, while Mme. de Peyronnet continued her 
occasional letters on the social life of Pans at war. Only two 
representatives of The Times made any contact with Fiench 
headquarters. Captain William Lockhart, a nephew of Scott’s 
biographer, well Imown as a novehst, went to Pans m July and 
tiled, without success, to obtam a pass to join the Army. On 
his departure fiom the capital, however, he came up with the 
troops at Forbach and, notwithstanding his ignorance of both 
French and German, succeeded m compilmg an account of the 
battle that outdistanced all competitors — the only exclusive 
dispatch obtained by The Times durmg the early stages of the 
war. On his own responsibility, Charles Austin planted himself 
in Metz when the war broke out, and sent the only letters from 
the French front received by The Times, which was forced, like 
other papers, to depend upon official commumcations. Captain 
George Sartonus, of the Bombay Staff Corps, informed Morris 
“ that he had certain means of getting to the front through the D. 
de Grammont (sic) but that he could only write through a third 
person and m such a manner that he could not be discovered. 
I accepted and gave him a letter to Hardman. Remuneration 
by letter.” But no letters came , Sartorius’s plan broke down. 

From the German side information was much fuller. Numerous 
correspondents supplemented Russell and Pemberton. Sutherland 
Edwards wrote from Luxemburg , Latimer was with the Army 
of the North under Falkenstein. 

Hardman was by no means unfriendly towards the French,! 
but his theme was rather French delinum than French enthusiasm : 

Last night there was a good deal of shoutmg and excitement m the 
streets. . . . There will be no permanent subsidence of this state of 
excitement in which we hve until such time as the passage of troops 
shall have ceased ; and even then the fever of expectation will be only 
so far allayed that every piece of news from the thoatie of war, even 
the smallest skirmish favourable to the French arras, will be able to 
revive the effervescence. (July 23, 1870 ) 

Well might Lord Granville say that Napoleon erred in refusing 
permission to Russell. One curious result was that though both 
Delane and Russell expected an early French victory, The Times 
gained credit for accurately judging German strength before it 
was made manifest to a startled Europe. • 

1 On July 25 Dolane 'wrote to Moms that Hardman ought to conciliate even the 
French Ministry by the strongly French Imo he is taking ” 
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Though promised a hospitable reception by the Crown 
Prince, Russell’s progress was not without difficulty. His plans 
had been made on the assumption that the Prussian Army would 
retieat; m fact he and his assistant, Pemberton, had to toil 
painfully after the Crown Pnnce’s army, of whose whereabouts 
they were uncertain They bought horses in Berhn, and were 
accompanied by an Enghsh jockey who, stranded penniless in 
Germany after an unsuccessful flutter at the Hamburg races, 
accepted employment as groom. Theii baggage followed in two 
hired vans Russell had marked his van with a large painted 
goat copied from his crest and was put to some embarrassment 
by Prussian soldiers, who took the efiBgy for the tiade-maik of 
a patent medicine vendor. The cavalcade reached Mainz on 
July 31, and there the two correspondents separated, Pemberton 
leaving on August 4 to join the headquarters of Prince Charles 
Fredenck. Russell continued his search for the Crown Prince. 
At Neustadt he began to meet convoys of wounded and prisoners 
conung down the Ime from the battle of Woith. The railway 
was blocked, and Russell’s liding horse had to be put in the 
shafts of the van. At Landau he was told that the Crown Piince 
was still farther to the west; at Weissenburg, where a hired 
carriage brought him at 2 o’clock on the morning of August 7, 
he was delayed by the anest of his courier on suspicion of being 
a French spy. At last in Sulz he came upon Seckendorfif, and 
was mvited to breakfast with the Crown Prince But by this 
time the first great battle of the war was over, and the only 
aspect of it he could describe from his own obseivation was the 
“ eight or ten acies of French prisoners.” For his account of the 
battle itself he had to rely on the Prussian General von Blumenthal. 

Russell’s piesence m the Crown Prince’s suite was one example 
of the Prussian wish to gain the good will of the British public ; 
a more startling example had been given in London on July 24. 
There were rumours current that the Empeior of the Fiench had 
approached the Prussian Government about Belgium. On 
July 22 Lord Augustus Loftus wrote to Granville : 

I sounded Thile yesterday as to whether any proposal had come 
from Paris regarding Belgium. He gave me an evasive answer, saying 
that I had better ask Bismarck. I do not lake all for Gospel that comes 
from Bismarck, especially if he has an object in view ; he may wish to 
sow dissension between England and France and is capable of 
circulating anything which might assist his views.i 

1 OranvUlo Papers, F.R.Q., O. and D. 29/90. 
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What Bismarck was capable of circulatmg quickly became 
evident. He instiucted Bemstorif, Ambassador in London, to 
commumcatc to Tfie Times a ceitain document. 

On Sunday evening, July 24, 1870, Baron Krause, actmg on 
Bernstorff’s orders, called upon Delane at his home in Serjeant’s 
Inn, with a lettei from the Prussian Ambassadoi : 


Prussia House, 

Private Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

July 24th, 1870. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to introduce to you Baron Kiause, Councillor of our Embassy, 
who has returned a few days ago from Beihn and will make to you a 
communication of the highest interest for the English public, upon 
which you may rely, as Baron Krause is able to piove to you. 

Truly yours, 


Bbrnstorff.i 


Baron Krause’s interesting communication was the “projet 
de traits ” between France and Prussia, composed, it appeared, 
in 1866. In return for French recognition of a federal union 
between North and South Germany the King of Prussia was 
to engage to give France his support, if the Emperor conquered 
Belgium. Durmg the interview Delanc asked a number of lelevant 
questions Krause thus reported to Bcmstorff : 

Yesterday, according to Your Excellency’s orders, I gave Mr. 
Delane a copy of the relevant document. After I had sketched its 
contents briefly with the words : “ It is concerned with a French offer 
to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance on the basis of the 
acquisition of Luxemburg and Belgium,” Mr. Delane asked me to 
read the document to him. I complied with the request willingly, 
and to his further question as to the date of the document g^ve the 
answer that, as appeared from the contents, it was written after the 
estabhshment of the North German Confederation. As to the date 
when it was proposed, I did not precisely know; nevertheless last 
year it was brought up on the French side, when the news of the 
English preparations during the Belgian railway question reached 
France, and the document is not out of date, since it would rest with 
us alone to go back to it before the outbreak of hostilities and prevent 
the war, Faithfulness to our South German allies and our guarantee 
of Belgian neutrality and independence alone stand in the way. 

I P.H.S. Papers, D. 19/54. 
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DELANE’S PRUSSIAN VISITOR 


Mr. Delane declared that the publication of the document must 
win for us much sympathy m England and with the obseivation 
that he and I were alone and no publicity would arise from our con- 
versation, sought more time m order to establish positively the date 
of the Flench pioposal ; wheieupon I could only repeat in similar 
foim the above, with the addition upon his paiticular question, that 
I could not be in doubt as to the authenticity of the document, since 
I had myself had the original in Count Bcnedetti’s own handwiitmg 
m my hands in Beihn above eight days ago. Finally Mr. Delane 
promised to maintain seciecy in all circumstances. i 

Delane next day pubhshed the document in the oiiginal French, 
with a leading article. It is not clear that Krause was the source, 
but it would seem that without dehberalely misleading Delane 
the Prussian Counsellor led the Editor to make an mfcience. 
“ We are satisfied that our information is correct,” said The Times, 
and that the project had “ recently again been offered as a condi- 
tion of peace” (July 25, 1870.) The sensation that followed 
was all that Bismarck could dcsire.2 

From the German point of view, the revelation came only 
just in time. The same morning (July 25), the Daily Telegrapht 
having then the largest circulation among London newspapers, 
published a report of an interview with Napoleon in which the 
Empeior stated that Bismarck had asked Bencdetti what quid 
pro quo would satisfy France, if Prussia were to annex Holland. 
This statement, accompanied as it was with the assertion that 
France had refused to consider the bargain, was decisively 
checked by the revelation of the Treaty. The majority of the 
London papers, though cautious, were persuaded of its authen- 
ticity. The Francophile Standard alone asserted boldly that it 
was a forgery designed to depress the Stock markets and to 
discredit the French {The Tunes having shown “ a remarkable 
zeal for the Prusvsian cause” ever since Napoleon refused to 
make an exception in Russell’s favour^). “The treaty was 

1 Kiauseto BermtoifT (London, July 25, 1870) : Translated from K. Rhemdoif, England 
und der DeutKlt-Franzdiuche Kneg, 1870-71 (Leipzig, 1923), p 172. 

2 BernstorJT to Bismarck (London, July 2^ 1870) implies Umt Delane had mdcpendcntly 
concluded that the French were again o0ering the Treaty : ITransIdted] “ Yesterday 
I sent Krauso to the Editor of The Times wiUi orders to give him a copy of the document. 
The text of the piojcct appeared to-day m the paper and was spoken of in a leading 
articlo thoroughly favuutablc towaids us. On tbo question of the date when the proposal 
was made, the Lditoi committed himself to a conjecture and expressed the opinion that 
It had recently been sua^ted on the Ficncb side, that wo could save the peace by accepting 
the proposal. Ktauso had only told him, that it would have been in our powoi to revive 
the offer again now.”— (Rheindorf, p, 173.) 

3 In fact the fnendllness of The Times for Prussia antedated this relUsaJ. 
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believed to be genuine on the credit of The Times^ and it had its 
natural, we will not say calculated effect ” ; but its final result 
could only be to discredit The Times. The Government, already 
aware of the existence of the projected Treaty, were of another 
opinion. Gladstone wrote to the Queen : 

Your Majesty will, m common with the world, have been shocked 
and startled at the pubhcation m to-day’s Times of a proposed pioject 
of Treaty between France and Piussia. 

A large portion of the pubhc put down this document as a forgeiy, 
and indeed a hoax ; Mi. Gladstone fears it is neither. Count Bismarck 
at this time speaks freely of it : and Count Bernstorff a few days back 
informed Lord Granville and Mr Gladstone that it existed in the 
handwriting of Count Benedetti This communication was made to 
them peisonally, in strict secrecy. Probably the object of the Piussian 
Government was to piompt them to become the agents for making it 
known to the world This Lord GianviUe and Mr. Gladstone thought 
no part of their duty. They entered into no compact respecting the 
intelligence, but determined to take time to consider it : with an expec- 
tation, which has now been fulfilled, that it would find its way into 
print by some other agency.^ 

Questions were asked the same evening in the House of 
Commons ; Gladstone, interrogated by Disraeh, stated that he 
could give no information “ as to the mode in which (the treaty) 
has come to be communicated to The Times newspaper.” 

The French made a vigorous attempt to disci edit the story. 
First, the Journal Officiel of the 26th published a denial, not 
touching, however, the question of the Treaty itself, but the 
comment with which The Times, in tlie leading article of July 25, 
had accompanied it : “ Unless we are misinformed— and, speaking 
with all reserve on a subject of such importance, we are satisfied 
that our information is correct — the Treaty has been recently 
again offered as a condition of peace.” Next, the French Prime 
Minister, Emile Olhvier, addressed a letter to “ a friend in 
England.” A dupheate copy of this was supphed to The Times. 
The circumstances in which Olhvier’s letter came to the paper 
cannot now be reconstructed, but it is plain that its insertion in 
The Times was imauthonzcd by Delane, and Morris was m Paris. 
The letter was received on the morning of the 27th when Delane, 
according to custom, had returned to Serjeant’s Inn. Thus there 
was included in the second edition, made up by an editorial 

1 Oladstoae to the Queen, July 25, 1870, m Queen Victoria's Letters, Second Series, 
II,p.46. 
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suboidmate at about 11 o’clock for publication at noon, 
and a third edition made up at 4 foi publication at 5 o’clock, 
on the 27th, OUivier’s letter dated the 26th 

Pans, July 26, 1870. 

My Dear Fiiend, 

How could you believe there was any truth in the Treaty The Times 
has pubhshed I assure you that the Cabinet of the 2nd of January 
never negotiated or concluded anything of the kind with Piussia. 

I will even tell you that it has negotiated nothing at all with her 
The only negotiations that have existed between us have been indiiect, 
confidential, and had Lord Clarendon for their intermediary . . 

The publication by The Times on Wednesday, and without a 
word of comment or criticism, of a letter seeming to impugn 
not only the statement that the French had again recently raised 
the matter, but the Treaty itself, naturally led to the behef that 
the paper was preparing a more oi less complete retractation. 
Delane’s embarrassment was extreme, as his letter to Morns, 
written from Serjeant’s Inn on Wednesday evenmg, proves ; 

I hear you are returned^ but I am m such absolute despair at the 
disgrace brought upon all of us by the publication of Olhvier’s letter 
and the public confession it involves that we have been all m the wrong, 
whereas we have been all m the right, that 1 have no heart to hear or 
discuss your news. 

I am indeed ashamed to go out— I might say afraid of being hooted 
at as having deceived the pubhc and confessed it. We shall, of course, 
have no mercy from either the public or the press — nor do we deserve it 2 

The Times of the following day faced the situation boldly. 
A leading article (July 28) stated that “ the treaty is pioved to 
be authentic,” and added that OUivier’s letter “ possesses no 
value, except as another illustration of M. OJlivici’s character.” 
“ What does he say ? He declares that the Cabinet of the 2nd 
of January never negotiated or concluded any Treaty of the kind 
with Prussia. The answer, of course, is that nobody has ever 
brought such a charge against M. Ollivier’s Ministry.” 

The Standard of course saw its opportunity : “ The Times has 
performed the happy dispatch. Tt published yesterday a letter 
from M. Emile Ollivier, which — ^to speak with German emphasis 
— gives the lie direct to the one Statement by which our contem- 
porary made its portentous revelation really interestmg.” The 

1 Morns had been in Pans for several days and returned on the Wednesday. 

2 Dclanc to Morns, July 27, 1870. (P.H S. Papers, lY ) 
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hostile organ, however, made no headway with this attack 
Delane’s fears were exaggerated, for the public was too keenly 
interested in the question of the authenticity of the Treaty itsefr 
to inquire closely about circumstances. Olhviei’s letter had httle 
influence upon the question; the Daily News saw his opening 
“ his heart to us in a gushmg private letter to a friend m En^and ” 
as ummportant. 

The authenticity of the document was gradually admitted. 
Bismarck assembled the Ambassadors of the Powers in Berhn 
and showed them the original m Benedetti’s handwntmg ; Loftus 
sent Granville a note from Benedetti, “ so that you may compare 
the handwntmg, when I send by Post the Photographic copy 
of the Treaty.”! But even this did not end all controversy, for 
it was maintained that Benedetti had written at Bismarck’s 
dictation. Histonans have taken diverse views, but the prevaihng 
opinion seems that the project originated in the mmd of 
Napoleon III, and Benedetti received formal instructions from 
Paris to lay it before Bismarck. This, too, was the contemporary 
judgment of The Times, which, having aheady (July 16) given 
Prussia “ all that moral support which is seldom demed to those 
who take up arms m self-defence,” pronounced on July 27 that : 

It would be m geneial a sound deduction, when the authorship of 
any articles of agreement under discussion is doubtful, to believe that 
side to have originated them, which would gam most by them if they 
were adopted, and any one may judge for himself whether Prussia or 
France would have been the gi eater gainer by the ratification of the 
projected Treaty. 

The effect in England of the appearance of the Treaty in 
The Times was decisive. Stimulated by the feeling aroused in 
the public and in Parliament and by frequent leading articles 
in The Times, the Government opened negotiations with both 
belligerent Powers with a view to strengthening the guarantees 
for the neutrality of Belgium under the Treaty of 1839. The 
result was that Great Britain undertook, for the duration of the 
war and twelve months thereafter, the obligation to defend 
Belgian neutrality by force of arms against either side that mi^t 
violate it. 

Early in August news of the hammer blows of the German Army 
began to come in. Russell’s dispatches were as eloquent and 
accurate as ever, but, unhappily, they were not first in the field. 

1 Loftus to GranviUo, July 30, 1870. (P.R.O., O and D. 29/90 ) 
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He had difficulty in keeping up with the troops, and many younger 
men, with newer methods than those of the Crimea, were com- 
peting successfully with him. He himself thought there was a 
combination, expressed or understood, among the host of corre- 
spondents to beat The Times. One in particular, Archibald 
Forbes, of the Daily News, outstnpped him again and again. 
Forbes, who regarded Russell as his professional exemplar, had 
improved on his seiuor’s technique and was now the master 
of rapid communication m the telegraphic age He was attached 
to the headquarters of the Crown Prmce of Saxony, with whom 
he was on excellent terms, and was accustomed to receive from 
the staff full techmeal details of forthcoimng operations, which 
he sent home and had set up in type before an attack was launched 
Then, the moment operations began, he was given the word 
of release by the Ciown Prmce, and telegraphed to London to 
publish the intelligent anticipation as a record of accomplished 
fact Russell, sending his dispatches painfully by the routine 
channel of the Feldpost, naturally achieved greater fullness and 
accuracy, but in point of time was left far behmd. At one time 
Moms wrote desperately to Russell to try to secure Forbes, on 
any terms, for the service of The Times, but Forbes was not m the 
market. Various expedients, such as posting an agent on the 
Belgian frontier to act as a transmitting station for Russell’s 
dispatches, were quite ineffective in reducing Forbes’s superiority. 
Further misfortunes continued to befall the service of The Times. 
A certain Mademoiselle Penay, whom Russell had engaged to 
take a letter to England, was arrested as a spy at Dieppe, and, on 
the evidence of the Times dispatch found upon her, kept in prison 
for five weeks. And, at the Battle of Sedan, Colonel Pemberton, 
ridmg up to a body of French infantry whom he thought had 
surrendered, was shot dead. 

The Battle of Sedant involved Russell and The Times in an 
unpleasant incident. After the surrender of the Emperor to the 
King of Prussia, vanous inaccurate accounts of the interview 
between the two sovereigns appeared in the press of the world. 
Wishing, he said, to correct these versions, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia gave Russell by word of mouth a detailed account of what 
had actually passed, which Russell immediately embodied in a 

1 In an attempt to secure pnonty with his account of the battle Russell made the journey 
to London himself, witting in the tram. Skinner, the Daily Nem correspondent, also 
tried this expedient. As the two men lodged togethci, their attempts to hide their mtentions 
from each other gave them an amusing evening. (Q^ W. H. Russell, My Diary during 
the Last Great War) 
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dispatch to The Times. Some weeks later Reuter’s agency circu- 
lated a statement to all newspapers, purportmg to be signed by 
Bismarck, to the effect that “The report of the conversation 
between King Wilham and the Emperor Napoleon, given by Dr. 
Russell, The Times correspondent, is founded throughout upon 
mere invention.*’ Delane, having complete faith m Russell, 
refused to pubhsh the statement, but Russell was shown it m the 
Standard by Alfred Austin,i the war correspondent of that paper, 
and demanded an interview with Bismarck, by this time established 
at Versailles. The Chancellor said he had not signed any state- 
ment, but, when asked to pubhsh a demal, temporiz^, and 
eventually refused, practically adimttmg that the substance of the 
statement had been issued at his desire He blamed Russell for 
indiscretion, saying “ I do not care if you pubhshed every word 
I said to you, but when you hear things fiom that dunderhead the 
Crown Pnnee you should know better,” to which Russell retorted : 
“ Do I understand I have your Excellency’s permission to publish 
your opinion of the Crown Prince?” Russell, bemg obviously 
unable to quote his authority in print, was left apparently without 
remedy for a gross injustice, and the other Enghsh papers severely 
censured The Times for suppressing Bismarck’s alleged contra- 
diction. However, The Times of October 14 contained, in a 
prominent position, an article by Chenery strongly upholding 
Russell, defending the non-publication of the dementi on the 
ground of his high professional reputation, and quoting the 
following passage from the Nord-Deutsche Zeitmg as a withdrawal 
by the Prussian Government of Bismarck’s supposed imputations : 

Mr Russell, the well-known correspondent of The Times, in 
reporting the King’s conversation with the Emperor Napoleon, had 
the misfortune of being slightly inaccurate. This may happen to tlie 
most cautious chronicler of current events, and in the eyes of all 
equitable persons will certainly not detract fiom Mr Russell’s well- 
deserved reputation of bemg one of the best informed and most 
conscientious correspondents of the whole European Press. We have 
no doubt that the authority from which one to whom the world is so 
much indebted for his friendly and veracious commumcaUons from 
our camp derived his mtelhgence was of a kind which justified his 
assumption that he had learnt the truth, and not one of those myths 
which apparently, without anybody’s fault, are wont to collect round 
great events. 

1 The future Poet Laureate He had applied unsuccessfully foi employment on Ttte 
Times tn 1864, but was probably at some time a contributor, ior in 1871 he asked Moms 
for a testimonial (P H.S. Papers, M. 16/695.) 
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“ Our opinion,” Chenery commented, “ is that in Count 
Bismarck’s Note we have only an instance of the tendency of 
pubhc men to give offhand denials of anything that is mcon- 
venient ” This was wntten before any explanation had arrived 
from Russell His full account of his interview with Bismarck, 
complete except for the suppression of the Ciown Prince’s name, 
was pubhshed on October 22 with a supporting article by Wace, 
who took the line that Bismarck must have wished to correct some 
shght inexactitude, and that some underling had usurped his 
name and issued the sweepmg denial. “ In conclusion,” he said, 
“ we thank Count Bismarck for his appreciation of our Corre- 
spondent’s difficulty, and for the pams he took to rectify his 
subordinate’s mistake ” Peace with The Times, which the Prussian 
Government clearly thought important, was restored, but Russell 
had his doubts whether the incident were entiiely closed. Writing 
to a friend, he said : 

When Bismarck saw my report he perceived that the King had kept 
back from him much of what he had repeated to the Crown Prince He 
called the King’s attention to the report in a German paper. The King 
said It was “ not accurate ” or was “ slightly inaccurate ” (if so, the 
Crown Prince was to blame), and then B., wishing to hit the Crown 
Prince for his confidences to me, orders a denial to be given and is 
obliged to disavow it, and to make an amende, for which he will not 
forgive me I like the great man personally, and if I were a Prussian 
I could fall down and worship him for his work.i 

Bismarck, however, bore Russell no lU-will. Indeed, as the 
statesman afterwards recorded in his memoirs,2 the correspondent 
was a welcome source of information, for he was on good terms 
with the generals, who were jealous of Bismarck. In Friendship's 
Garland, Matthew Arnold laughed in a kindly way at Russell’s 
naive pleasure at bemg courted by all the prominent Germans, 
but the correspondent made good use of his eminent position. 
The affair of the Conversation is but one example of his intimate 
knowledge of what was happening 

The issue of September 5 recorded the surrender of the Emperor, 
the revolution in Pans, and the deposition of the Impenal dynasty. 
The Times wished the Provisional Government well, but did not 
cease to assert its opinion that France was in the wrong. The 

1 A full account of the inadcnl, with Riu»$eU’i» own description of the interview with 
Bismarck and the text of Choneiy’s (wrongly descubed as a leading) article, is given in 
Atkins, Vol U, Chapter XVI. 

2 Gediinken und Etimeiungen ; nde injia. Sources, XX. 
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leading article of September 7 advised the acceptance, lest a worse 
fate befall, of the harsh terms of peace that had been pubhshed in 
the German press, and on the following day The Times dealt with 
Jules Favre’s disavowal of the nation’s responsibility for the acts 
of the Emperor . “ Fiance cannot escape from the wanton attack 
she made upon Germany because the members of the present 
Government weie free fiom comphcity m it.” 

The Prussian armies advanced swiftly to the outskirts of Pans, 
and on September 15 it was announced that the siege had begun. 
“ It will be strange indeed,” wiote The Times, “ to have aU our 
Pans news from the German camp,” but it seemed at first that 
news might fail even from there. For on September 28 Russell 
wiote to the Manager • 

I have written to Delane to say that after much reflection I have 
come to the decision that I cannot, with regard to my own feelings on 
the subject and to your interests, remain here to chiomcle a bombard- 
ment of Pans, a city of two milhons of men, women and children, and 
as I hear it has been decided to do so I have asked him to send out a 
successor as soon as he can, I keepmg my post as usual till his ariival. 
I can say no more. 

It is the bombardment of the Qty of Paris I object to. If the forts 
only are attacked that is not a horror for one’s old age to remember. i 

Delane, however, replied on October 5 begging Russell to see 
the busmess through to the end, adding mysteriously : “ As to 
the contingency you mention in your short note to me and to 
which I cannot for obvious reasons more particularly refer, I have 
been assured here from the very beginning that it will never occur. ”2 

Delane explained more fully to Morris on the same day : 

This silly resolution of Russell’s is made dependent on a contingency 
which I know will not occui. The Prussians here, who have never 
deceived me, say they have determined there shall be no bombardment 
of Paris but that its defences shall be regularly attacked. 

They are influenced, of course, by dread of the scandal the 
destruction of such a City would cause : but also by a more practical 
consideration which the experience of the present war has rendered 
conclusive — bombaidments don’t answer. All the mischief done at 
Strasbuig produced no effect on the Goveinoi , but the opening of a 
practicable bicach compelled him to capitulate at once So at 
Phalsbourg, they have shelled the town till it no longer exists , but 
the garrison is none the worse and holds out. 

1 Atkins, II, p. 203 

ZlbiU 
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They mean therefore at Paris to take if possible two neighbouring 
foits which would dominate the City & then summon it Val6rien 
alone would do 

But, of course, the Prussians want to hold ovei Pans the diead 
of a bombardment and I could not with any safety write to remove 
Russell’s scruples.i 

Thus adjured, Russell remained at his post But the dearth of 
news was very acute A senes of articles wiitten by George 
Dasent appeared headed “ No Post from Pans ” and showing 
that at no time, even dunng the Napoleomc Wars, had the 
communications with the French capital been so completely 
cut On the eve of the investment The Times had three cor- 
respondents within the city, not including Mme. de Peyionnet — 
Hardman, Austin, and Dallas — ^the last-named having ciossed 
the Channel on private business and stayed as a volunteer. 
Hardman left Pans for Rouen in the hope of maintaining uninter- 
rupted communication with London, while Chailes Austin 
stayed in Pans to put together a narrative of the siege with a 
view to pubhcation when possible, for it was not expected that 
he would be able to transmit messages while the siege continued. 
That the arrangement from the outset worked badly is shown by 
the following letter from Morns to Hardman, dated September 16 : 

Yours of the 13th arrived this mornmg I am so bewildered con- 
templating the fact that a letter from Rouen has to go round by Paris, 
and does not reach its destination till the third day after despatch, that 
I don’t know what to think oi say. One thmg, however, is plain — If the 
circuit and consequent delay are inevitable, Rouen is no place for the 
correspondent of a London newspaper. And yet, if you ask me where 
is a better place, I cannot answer the question Your decision must 
depend upon circumstances which will be known to you sooner than 
to me. The only suggestion I can make, with my piesent knowledge of 
the state of affairs, is that you should abandon the quest of information 
concerning Paris and the Government, leaving that to our friends 
withm (from two of whom, by the way, we have letters this morning, 
dated 14th), and endeavour to desenbe what is going on outside Pans. 
. . . The one step which seems to me least likely to be useful is to 
return to Paris. 

You cannot be surpnsed that Delane is rather rusty. He has much 
reason to complain of all our coriespondents. They have shown neither 
readiness of resource nor activity—and, worst of all, not one of them 
has been successful. 

1 Deldne to Morris, October 5, 1870. P II S Papers IV, 
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After this failure Hardman removed himself to the seat of 
delegated government at Tours From thence came a letter, 
which was published on September 30, giving an account of the 
first balloon voyage of “the aeronaut, by name Dumot, who 
came down safely in a field near Evreux on Friday. . A letter 
received here by the balloon says tliat one of these new-fangled 
mails will be despatched eveiy week from Pans ” The new-fangled 
mail, howevei, seems to have brought nothing to The Times during 
Octobei, and Moms became ever moie despondent. “ If things 
do not mend with us,” he wrote to Russell on September 23, “ I 
shall resign ray place in favoi of the expicss messenger of the 
Daily News who evidently is more acute than we are here, or else 
he has the devil’s own luck ” Russell himself, it is apparent, was 
still far from realizing the conditions of the new warfare, and had 
to be instructed in such terms as this : 

I beg you to use the telegraph freely. After any very important 
event, go yourself with all speed to the nearest telegraph station that 
has communication with London. Send by the wires, not a scrap of a 
few hnes, but a whole letter. This is what the correspondents of the 
D.N, have been doing frequently. 

On October 17 Morris was writing to O’Meagher, in his retire- 
ment at Bayonne, “No paper has been so badly served as The 
Times during this great war by all its correspondents, old and 
new,” and on November 1 the total failure of Captain Lockhart, 
who had been sent to report the siege of Metz, made it necessary 
to head a column with the following intioduction : 

We take from the Daily News the following admiiable account of 
the evacuation of Metz, and congratulate our contemporary upon the 
promptitude and ability of his Correspondent. We might envy him, if 
such a feehng were possible, with so honourable a competitor. 

The next day, and for many days afterwards, news from Paris 
was published as having been received by balloon post — ^veiy 
tardily, it appears, for the dates show it to have been on the 
average a fortnight late. Early in November advertisements in 
French bepn to appear in the “Agony ” column in such terras as 
the following : 

Monsieur Jules Delarbr^ cst pn6 de faire savoir h Monsieur Andr^ 
de Warn que sa femme est heureusement accouche d’un fils. 
(November 10, 1870.) 

Messages of this kmd became increasingly frequent until by the 
last weeks of the siege they occupied the whole of the front page 
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and most of the second A message from Hardman, pubhshed on 
November 19, explamed their use The front page of The Times 
was photographically reduced to microscopic size and the print 
conveyed from Tours by earner pigeon into Paiis, where the 
messages were enlarged and distributed 

Russell attended the proclamation of the King of Prussia as 
German Emperor in the Salle des Glaces at Versailles and con- 
tnbuted a very graphic account to The Times of January 20, 1871. 
A few days later, as the result of a fortunate accident. The Times 
made its one great coup of the war Russell, walking in the streets 
of Versailles, met a French friend : 

The Frenchman was much agitated. “ TeU me. for God’s sake, 
what it IS all about,” he exclaimed “ Why should Jules Favre be here 7 
What can he be doing unless Pans is doomed ” “ Jules Favre here ! ” 
said Russell “ That is impossible ” “ But I swear it I know him as 
well as I know myself Not five minutes ago he passed me in a carriage 
going towards the Rue de Provence.” This was news indeed. Keeping 
his information to himself, Russell hurried off to headquaiters and had 
the news confirmed. He then sent off a telegram, and m The Times of 
the next day London read that the negotiations for the capitulation of 
Pans had begun i 

The success of Russell over the capitulation much cheered 
Mowbiay Moms. Although to the very end of 1870 every attempt 
made to place a representative with the French armies had met 
with a peremptory refusal from Gambetta, in the new year the 
ban was hfted and a Colonel Elphinstone admitted to General 
Chanzy’s headquarters at Le Mans, subject to a censorship of his 
letters. It is true that Elphinstone was so badly treated that he 
had to withdraw within a month through damaged health ; 
nevertheless, the following letter to Russell shows how much the 
spints of the Manager had nsen : 

The Daily News people are either “ inexact ” or silly. I don’t believe 
they arc spending £500 a week in telegrams, tho’ with 4 correspondents 
at Versailles they may be getting nd of that sum somehow. As for their 
being formidable, you need not be afraid of them, and you have a right 
to assume airs of supenonty. Of late we have beaten every one hollow 
— news of capitulation — ^terms of peace — details of possession of 
Valencn — everything important — ^has been published by us exclusively, 
& we have beaten the knavish fellows hollow. . . . 

1 Atkins, II, p. 234 There u a diflaculty about time Atkins says that Russell received 
the news on the evemng of January 23, but Russell’s telegram is dated 2 p.m on the 24th, 
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We are in despair at getting no letters from Pans — not even news 
from the usual sources The D.N. pubhshes something purporting to 
be from mside the city, but on careful examination of the article, I am 
convinced it is a fraud. At any rate, we could have written every word 
of It here, m P. H. Sqr ^ 

Russell witnessed the entry of the Prussian Army mto Pans and 
narrowly escaped bemg set upon by the mob as a Prussian himself 2 
His account was sent home by special steamer from Calais and 
special train from Dover in order to be pubhshed the following 
day. With the return of the French Government to the capital 
Hardman resumed his post, but was almost immediately pemutted 
to hand it ovei to Laurence Oliphant, who durmg the war had 
acted as a correspondent from the south of France 3 The attitude 
of The Times towards the Provisional Government at Versailles 
was critical, but it reprobated Napoleon’s attempt to return 
His day was over and his Proclamation from Wilhelmshohe was 
greeted with a remmder of his responsibihty for the moral 
degeneration of France, for the war itself and for the French 
disaster. Republicanism, according to Woodham in a leadmg 
article of December 12, 1870, had at least the support of the 
majority. Judgment, however, was reserved, for the state of 
France was difficult to ascertain. During the mterregnum The 
Times, despite the disorgamzation of its staff, regamed its leader- 
ship m news priority. Writing m the train, like Russell after 
Sedan, Charles Austin made three consecutive journeys between 
Pans and Boulogne at the begmmng of April, 1871, and the 
paper scored with its dispatches on the Commune. Russell and 
Oliphant had exciting adventures, and when a bullet closely shaved 
Oliphant’s head he took it as a rehgious warning and incontinently 
departed for Amenca. For a few months the Vicomte de Calonne 
acted as a stop-gap, but the Pans office, after the Commune, was no 
longer in danger of complete suppression by Delane. It was reduced 
to a peace establishment, but was managed under Hardman as The 
Times permanent correspondent until his death. 

1 Moms to Russell, February 6, 1871 (P H S. Papeis, M 16/435 ) KeUy, one of 
Russell’s assistants, had written to Morns on Januaiy 13 • “ The coirespondcnt of the 
Daily News admitted to mo that ho made up letters out of a Guide Book. I venture to 
think such matter would be 1 ejected by you ” {Ibid., M 16/408 ) 

2 It is possible that he would have fared no better as» the representative of The Times, 
which the Parisians hated as a Prussian organ. “ Le Tmei, dans un num6io qui parvint 
jusgu’i nous (ces numeros-lh anivaicnt toujours), disait qu’apres tout le borabardement 
de Pans n’dtail point une raonstruosito w extraordinaire ; que o’dtoit sa faute ; pourquoi 
avait-il lo mauvais goClt de so ddfondio? d’arrfiler ces bons Prussiens? do leur faire de la 
peine ? ” (F. Sarcy, Le Siige de Pans, p 129.) 

3 For Oliphant and Blowitz see the tollowmg chapter, pp 462-3 
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MEN AND METHODS UNDER DELANE 

D elane followed Barnes in requinng each issue of The 
Times to preserve an internal consistency Although 
watchful of every detail m the appearance of the paper, 
he was not inventive in matters of lay-out, and the paper he 
bequeathed closely resembled typogiaphically that which 
he inherited. Its later growth was a little undisciplined, as Walter 
and MacDonald were to observe in Chenery’s time Delane, too, 
may have given a preponderance to political alTaiis, but he 
recognized that news was to be found in books, in theatres, 
conceit halls, picture galleries, exhibitions, courts, wherever 
men woiked or talked. The paper, therefoie, even in his period 
when poUtics dominated, embraced far more than the staple 
of Parliamentary, home and foreign news, always provided that 
the non-political matter was of interest to the vast bulk of readers 
who were not specialists. Capable writers were retained for 
such reporting. Thus The Times had in Nicholas Woods the 
best of descnptive reporters, whose long and stirring accounts 
of the prize-fights between Sayers and Heenan (April 18, 1860) 
and Heenan and Tom King (December 11, 1863) were gener- 
ally adnured. In James Caird the paper possessed an able 
commentator upon agricultural topics i 
The policy relating to artistic criticism as laid down in 1823 
by Bames in an article on “ The Fine Arts ” was continued by 
Delane. Applied particularly to the visual arts, it may be 
generalized to include many subjects of aesthetic interest, to 
which in its very earhest days Tfie Times had paid little attention. 
The 1823 article declared that : 

Feeling it to be oui duty as daily publishers to catch the living 
manners as they rise, and as everything that tends either to the use, 

iSir James Caird (1816-92) was appointed Speaal Comnnssioner for The Tones 
in 1850 to inquire into the agricultural distresses caused by the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
His thoiough survey of England was republished as English Agriculiwe in 1850-51. 
In this work he was assisted by J. C MacDonald Caird was for many years afterwards 
the agricultural specialist on The Times 
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instruction or amusement of our numeious readers is important, 
we intend visiting all the Public Exhibitions of Art that are likely 
to mterest the public this season, and to offer such obseivations on 
their management, the subjects they exhibit, the merits of the artists, 
and the tendency they have of improving the British School of Painting, 
Draiving, Sculpture and Engraving, as occui to us , in doing which 
we will most liberally piaise the praisewoithy, but we cannot give 
up the privilege of using the rod (January 15, 1823.) 

From this date all the important exhibitions and also 
outstanding sales were noticed, but sight was never lost of the 
fact that ait found a place m The Times not for its own sake but 
because “ it was a matter of the pubhc interest ” Delane was a 
keen amateur of the fine aits , and he believed that art criticism, 
now given generous space, had to be directed towards the common 
reader rather than towards the trained artist. 

The earhcst wnter on art whose name survives was Samuel 
Philhps, formerly a political writer on the Morning Herald After 
1845 he was given a regular appointment as art critic of The Times. 
P hilli ps undertook the duties of criticizing the important exhibi- 
tions — ^he seems occasionally to have visited Pans — and of noticing 
the sales, m the couisc of which he became very well known 
as the “ art critic of The Times ” — ^better known than the paper 
wished. It was in his time that the Royal Academy recognized 
the dignity of his profession by inviting Press representatives 
to their Private Views. 

Phillips saw two schools of English paintmg, the one headed by 
Etty and Tumor and the othei by Eastlake. “ The Colourists are 
on their way downwards from Venice to Flanders , the Expres- 
sionists (if we may coin such a term) are on their way backwards 
from Raphael to Masaccio, and there are some among them 
who seem eager to push on at once to Cimabue.” (May 6, 1850.) 
To neither school did he give wholehearted support , he preferred 
the severer style of Eastlake. His taste, m fact, was eclectic 
and sought satisfaction in the variety of Landseer, whose dogs 
appeared “ rather reahties than the representations of nature”; 
in the grandeur of De la Roche, whose “ Cromwell ” was “ the 
impersonation of vulgar power enthroned by aulhoiity and by 
crime,” and in the charm of Leslie and the humour of Frith. 

In 1852 Phillips observed that, with the disappearance of 
well-established names, the public had to look to the younger 
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artists , he was optimistic for the future, although he shared the 
common opimon regarding one vigorous school of young painters. 
The Pre-Raphaehtes were “ a coterie which has allowed eccen- 
tncity to degenerate into stiffness and mannensm.” There was, 
he thought, “something strangely pei verse in an imagination 
which souses Opheha in a weedy ditch ” Philhps’s appieciation 
was gmded largely by literary considerations, a trait to be found 
in his successor also 

On the sudden death of Phillips m November, 1854, Tom 
Taylor apphed for the position. Mowbray Morris then refused 
to appomt him, because the pubhcity attaching to Philhps’s 
work had decided The Times not to appoint another regular 
cntic and Taylor, even better known in the world of letters than 
Phillips, could not fail to become more widely known as “ The 
Times art critic.” For some years theicfore the paper was satisfied 
with occasional contributions, John Oxenford writing some of 
the articles while Taylor himself was responsible for a large 
number In 1857, without obtaimng a defimte appointment, 
Taylor succeeded in establishing a monopoly m his subject ; art 
criticism was entrusted solely to him, but he was commissioned 
separately for each exhibition and paid by space. 

Thence until his death m 1880, Tom Taylor was in effect the 
art critic of The Times Although his position was never 
regularized, he secured virtual recognition in 1868, when his 
proposal to submit to the Editor a list of Exhibitions recommended 
for notice was accepted. Chiefly famous as a dramatist, Taylor 
was also a journalist of very wide experience. His criticisms 
of the Royal Academy Exhibitions indicated clearly his cos- 
mopohtan outlook ; he readily did justice to all that was best 
in contemporary British art without at any time giving way 
to an unbalanced enthusiasm. He was a kindly man, more 
willing to praise the good than to blame the ill ; he chose to 
castigate general causes of shortcomings, such as the lack of 
continental training, rather than to condemn a particular aitist. 
Hence he explicitly sought not to criticize but to describe — and 
his descnptive capacity was enviable. He would wander along 
“ the line,” pickmg out hero and there a work which attracted 
him, and would convey its charm or its beauty in a few well- 
chosen words. As a critic he was undoubtedly hmited. He 
felt an immediate attraction for a sentimental subject, and he 
suffered somewhat from the moral fallacy— -his admiration for 
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Watts and his hesitation over Leighton were based upon the 
senousness of the one and the voluptuousness of the other; 
further, he seems to have preferred Leshe to Boucher and 
Fragonard because the first named had no “ double meanings.” 

Criticism of architectural achievements was given for the most 
part to reporters. The building for the Exhibition of 1862 was 
described by Leycester, who also reported the funeral of Lord 
Palmerston , a succession of Thames bridges as well as the new 
Covent Garden Opeia House (March 31, 1858), the Westminster 
Clock Tower (November 18, 1857) and other masterpieces of 
architecture and engineenng were reported by Nicholas Woods. 
By design the articles on these subjects were, in fact, reports and 
not criticism ; the writer described what he saw and conveyed his 
admiration for feats of engineering skill. Such work lay outside 
the sphere of art cnticism In the last years of Taylor’s career, 
however, a change was made. Francis Turner Palgrave, who had 
in 1857 made an unsuccessful appheation to write architectural 
criticism, was appointed to attend to the architectural section of 
the Royal Academy. When Taylor died in 1880, Palgrave’s duties 
were merged in those of the art cntic. 

It was a rule to notice new plays. Delane, when his youthful 
enthusiasm for the stage was over, was not a regular playgoer, 
but Mowbray Morns was for a period accustomed to be present 
at first nights and to judge plays with critical fiimness and, not 
seldom, harshly. The direction of the cultural side of The Times 
was largely his, and he ably pciformed the difficult task of keeping 
to their posts writers, more bohemian than those of other depart- 
ments, responsible for infonmng the readers of The Times of 
the activities in theatres and concert halls. 

For the greater pait of Delane’s peiiod the work of dramatic 
criticism was in the hands of John Oxenford, a prodigious worker 
whose activities were not confined to The Times. A prolific 
wnter of plays — over seventy have been listed— he was also an 
authority on mathematics, German philosophy, and metaphysics, 
and was one of the first writers in this country to draw attention 
to the significance of Schopenhauer. Almost self-taught, he yet 
mastered Greek, Latin, and several modem languages, and his 
translations of Calderon’s Vida es Sueho and Mohfere’s Tartuffe 
earned the highest praise from the leading cntics of his time. 
The material relating to his early days — ^that is, before 1835, 
when he wrote his first play— is scanty. He was brought up for 
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the law, but there is no reason to believe that he gave much 
attention to that piofession. His name as a sohcitor with an 
office appears in the Post Office London Directory of 1846, 
1847, and 1848, at 12, Birchin Lane — the City address of T. M 
Alsagei, his uncle, by whom, doubtless, he was introduced to 
The Times A statement is made (m the D.N B.) that Alsager 
intended him to write the money article and that he wrote soundly 
on commercial and financial matters It could well be true of 
an adept in so many subjects, but there is nothmg m the office 
archives to support this His name rarely appears in the Editor’s 
diary, and it is not possible to trace his early contributions, 
but an undated letter from Alsager to Leigh Hunt is witness 
to the value of young Oxcnford’s writing : 

I must not quietly take a merit which does not belong to me. 
The notice to which you refer was written by my nephew, Mr Oxenford, 
and I am glad to find you so content with what he has done, though 
he has done no more than justice. . . .* 

Oxenford’s later writings on plays, while pleasing m wit and 
brightened by clever phrasing, did not, as criticism, strike deep. 
A significant comment appears in the highly flattermg obituary 
notice which appeared in The Times of February 23, 1877. It is 
devoted in the mam to Oxenford’s work outside the office, but 
remarks • 

His summary of the plot of a new piece, after only once visiting 
the performance, was frequently a masterpiece of clearness and 
condensation. Everything necessary to inform the readers was there, 
what was superfluous to the undei standing of the plot being discarded ; 
so that one could see the mam purport of the drama as clearly as one 
could see one’s own face m a looking-glass. Judged from this point 
of view, a collection of Mr. Oxenford’s analyses of plots, separated 
from his always kindly, sometimes too kindly, criticism, would be a 
precious acquisition to our dramatic hterature. 

This reference to the amiability of Oxenford’s criticism is 
deliberate. Edmund Yates, who became an intimate friend of 
Oxenford’s m the ’fifties, is responsible for some misunderstanding. 
His Recollections and Experiences^ however, can be trusted for 
its personal tribute. He agrees with other waters that Oxenford 
was deh'ghtfully humorous, with the animal spirits of a boy : 
** No one ever wore his learning so lightly, or conveyed it so 
unconsciously and unpretendingly.” But Yates’s statement that 

1 Lcjgh Hunt Correspondence. (B M., MSS Addl 38524 /8) 
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his kindliness was officially enjoined conflicts with the docu- 
mentaiy evidence in the office. According to Yates, Oxenford 
told him that when he took up dramatic ciiticism he wiote 
unieservedly of plays and playeis, and continued to do so until 
Delane, on account of an actor’s complaint, not only admomshed 
Oxenford to write m future to avoid protests as far as possible, 
but IS alleged to have said that “ whether a play is good or bad, 
whether a man acts well or ill, is of very little consequence to the 
great body of our readers.” But Oxenfoid’s confidences took 
place in taverns over pots of ale and clay pipes, and Yates was 
fond of such lomantic touches The truth was that Oxenford’s 
habit of praise was part of his nature and not the result of studied 
obedience to his editoi A letter from Mowbray Morns dated 
May 10, 1866, thus takes him to task. 

[The stage] must mdeed be fallen to the lowest depth if Mr Sydney 
Bancroft is “ one of the most promising actors of young gentlemen 
on. the stage.” A greater stick I never saw m my life, or a tamer per- 
formance than his m the play of “ A Hundred Thousand Pounds.” 
Surely you discredit the paper and injure the actor by such injudicious 
praise. And you mislead the pubhc . . . 

Morris wrote an even more severe rebuke on November 19, 
1866- 

All the world is grumbling about the dramatic criticism of 
newspapers. 

I should not lepeat these grumblings if I did not think they were 
substantially true. I say “ substantially ” — by which I mean that the gist 
of the charge is true and that the public is not fairly and honestly told 
whether a new play or a new actor oi actress is or is not worth going 
to see 

This opinion of mine is not new to you. I have at least hinted 
it more than once, if I have never expressed it so plainly. The time 
is come now, I fear, for plain speaking. If we do not do our duty 
better m this matter henceforward we shall be disgraced I am sure 
that after thirty years seivice you must feel quite as much for The 
Times as any of us can do, and that you would not willingly see its 
enemies triumph. They do at this moment They wnte against us, 
and particularly against you, and the worst is that the general feeling 
of the town is with them. 

There is not one of these cavillers who could hold his own against 
you m a fan contest You know more about the subject than they 
do, and you can write incomparably better than they can — ^and yet 
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if you entered the lists against them in this controversy, you would, 
like Brian dc Bois Gilbert in Ivanhoe, go down before a touch under 
the weight of your sms 

A man of Oxenford’s wide leading could hardly be lacking in 
critical judgment , but he did not see fit to exercise it in a news- 
paper By 1875 he felt his many tasks to be a strain and he wrote 
to Delane that he must retire * “ I tiust that my forty years 
zealous service will entitle me to some consideration ” He died 
on Februaiy 21, 1877 

Music received more serious attention The reason for this 
was doubtless that Alsager was one of the most distmguished 
amateur musicians of his age As host of Mendelssohn and 
Spohr, he sponsored the first English performance of Beethoven’s 
Mass m D His house in Queen Square was a centie of chamber 
music and his concerts there led to the formation of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society It is said that he wrote music cnticism , if this 
be true, his many other duties would explain why that art was but 
rarely treated in The Times until the appointment in 1846 of the 
first professionally tramed music critic m the person of J. W. 
Davison Before this, Alsager’s deputy had been Charles Lamb 
Kenney I who had entered Alsager’s office in 1843. He wrote 
dramatic criticism, translated mnumerable operas, and in 1845 
represented The Times at the Beethoven festival at Bonn. Davison, 
then representing his own paper, the Musical Worlds travelled 
to Bonn in company with Kenney, and he helped in the more 
techmeal part of Kenney’s reports to The Times. Retiring because 
of illness, Kenney recommended Davison, whose first appearance 
in The Times was made in the following year with a desenptive 
analysis of Mendelssohn’s Elijah two columns long, published 
on the eve of its production at Birmingham. This was on Monday, 
August 24, 1846, and Davison’s subsequent notices from 
Birmingham, containing more than a column about the first 
performance of Elijah under Mendelssohn’s direction, were 
headed with the words “ From our own Reporter.” Henceforward 
he held undisputed sway as the sole ai biter of the musical pohey 
of The Times for over thirty years. 

Davison has been much blamed for certain conspicuous 
misjudgments ; his honesty has been questioned, and posteiity 
has been less than fair to his merits. The first of these was his 
excellence as a reporter. Few music critics are good reporters ; 

1 Son of James Kenney, playwright and godson of Charles Lamb 
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they are frequently so anxious to express their views that they 
forget to make clear to then readers exactly what it is they aie 
criticizing. Davison could describe a work or an occasion m 
diiect and forcible terms His analysis of Elijah and his account 
of the Birmingham Festival are models of their kind The capacity 
never deserted him and at the end of his career when he visited 
the first Bayreuth Festival (1876), despite his mistrust of everything 
associated with the name of Wagner, he wrote a series of accounts 
which are masterly on the informative side. Indeed, that dated 
August 20, which sums up the impressions of a first hearmg 
of The Ring, is something more It contains much just and 
mtelhgent cnticism which could only have been made by one 
who had studied the scores and listened attentively to the per- 
formances. Unfortunately Davison had too often expressed 
himself with intolerance about Wagner for the merits of these 
papers to be recognized as they deserved to be. His reception 
of the first performance in England of the Tannhauser Overture 
was not coidial : 

The impossible overtuie of Herr Richard Wagner, introduced 
for the first tunc to an English audience, and played with surprising 
accuiacy and decision, would do very well for a pantomime or Easter 
piece. It is a weak parody of the worst compositions, not of M. Berhoz, 
but of his imitators, So much fuss about nothing, such a pompous 
and empty commonplace, has seldom been heard. (May 3, 1854 ) 

Apart from Wagner, the errors of Davison most frequently held 
up to scorn to-day are those concerning Chopin and Schumann, 
but here, too, extenuating circumstances may be pleaded and 
those who ridicule his cnticism do not always show that they 
have searched the columns of The Times to discover what was 
said therem.1 

It has been alleged that Davison was unfavourable towards 
the playing of Mme. Schumann because of jealousy on behalf 
of his wife, Mme. Arabella Goddard, a popular piamst of the 
day. His welcome of Mme. Schumann, however, on her first 
appearance with the Philharmonic Society (Apnl 15, 1856) 
shows no sign of this. His notice is a whole-hearted appieciation 
of her merits ; but that Davison disliked the tendency of Robert 

1 Davison has been attacked on account of Chopin’s complaint in 1848 that many 
papers had good notices of bis matindes, except The Times, “ m which a certain Davison 
wntes,” But these matmies went unnouced m The Tinier because they were given m 
private houses and it is no pait of a ciitic’s duty to attend society functions in the pursuit 
of musical genius. 
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Schumann’s music, which he linked with Wagner’s as symptomatic 
of a pan-Germamc sentiment abhorrent to him, is beyond 
question. He certainly failed to do justice to it, but to-day there 
are many who perceive that his opposition to German influence 
m England was not unreasonable It is to his credit that he 
supported efforts to propagate native music at a time when they 
represented a less populai cause than now. In the season in 
wkch he neglected Chopin he found ample space to praise the 
more hberal pohcy of the Philharmomc in giving Stemdale 
Bennett’s work, and to discuss the compositions and performances 
of promising students of the Royal Academy of Music. He 
also warmly appreciated Hector Berhoz Possibly his view of 
the musician was coloured by personal friendship for the man, 
but none the less what he wrote of Berlioz shows him able to 
appreciate quahties in music which were the antithesis of those 
of his admired Mendelssohn. On the whole it may be said of 
Davison that he began a tendency in the paper’s music criticism, 
noticeable ever since, to swim against the tide of popular favour. 

After Delane’s retirement from the Editorship m 1877, Davison’s 
dilatormess m the dehvery of copy and other defects of mcreasing 
age suggested that it was time for him to retire, too. Ten years 
before in a moment of exasperation Delane had written to him : 

Except on a night sacred to nonsense [Boxing Night], I would 
never allow publication to be delayed even five minutes for a musical 
or theatrical critique. 

But in general Delane was patient ; he had “ a sincere regard 
for Jem Davison ” which probably his successor did not share. 
At any rate Davison’s habits, combined with the fact that his 
views were now too much against the stream of modem music 
to be acceptable, made The Times first supplement him with 
occasional articles from Dr. Francis Hueffer, and then appoint 
the latter to succeed him. It may not be true, as Mrs. Hueffer 
is reported to have said, that when Hueffer began work on The 
Times he had to engage a four-wheeled cab to cairy back to 
distinguished musicians the presents which were brought to his 
door, but it is to his credit at any rate that the suggestion of 
corruptibility to which Davison had laid himself open entirely 
ceased. 

Hueffer was of unmixed German origin, bom at Munster in 
1 843, a man of cosmopolitan education who had settled m England 
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and had declared himself an apostle of the Wagnenan doctrine 
He brought new life to The Times handlmg of music, though he 
was by instinct and tradition more of an essayist than a daily 
journahst. At the same tune, hke many expatiiated Germans, 
he identified himself very closely with his adopted country and 
wished to be legaided as an Enghshman, even to the pomt of 
affecting an imperfect knowledge of the German language. 
Fuller-Maitland recalls that at the single performance of Stanford’s 
opera Savonatola, when the critics were provided with scores 
not available for sale and marked “ Als Manusknpt gedruckt,” 
Hueffer turned to him and asked what the words meant. Hueffer’s 
skill as an essayist brought a new feature to the paper’s columns 
m the foim of periodical articles deahng with musical matters 
in a wider way than is possible in the daily notices of current 
events Some of those of his earlier years were repiinted in book 
form under the title Musical Studies A Senes of Contributions, 
and his initiative foreshadowed what is now a regular feature, 
the weekly Saturday article on Music. 

The Times under Delane made no attempt to provide a register 
of obituary notices, in the manner of the Gentleman's Magazine ; 
it sought rather to describe at length the careers of the most 
prominent men of the time. For many years Charles Dod, 
of the Gallery and the Parliamentary Companion, filled this 
office. After his death in 1855 Edward Walford, well known 
as a compiler of biographical dictionaries, apphed for the post, 
but was disappointed in his hopes, although between 1855 and 
1859 he was comnussioned to wiite a few obituaries. In 1868, 
after various journalistic ventures, which included the editorship 
of the Gentleman's Magazine during its last two yeais in its 
traditional form, Walford obtained a regular post on The Times, 
which he held for neaily two decades. Among his most important 
contributions were the biographies of Charles Dickens, Mazzini, 
and Rajah Brooke. During the intervening ten yeais the principal 
water of obituaries was the versatile Dallas, whose list of 
biographies is remarkable, including those of Palmerston, 
Aberdeen, Derby and Mcttcrnich among the statesmen, 
Thackeray, Hood and Macaulay among the men of letters, and 
the Prince Consort and the King of the Belgians. 

Dallas and Walford broke the back of the task, but other hands 
were secured for special purposes. It was, for example, fitting 
that Tom Mozlcy should wnte on Keblc and Pusey, that Reeve 
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should compose Charles Greville’s notice, i and W. H Russell 
survey the careers of the soldiers whom he had seen in action. 
Joseph Parkes and Abraham Hayward were also much in demand 
for their special knowledge of men and affairs GaUenga assumed 
responsibility for Italians, Tom Taylor for most of the artists, 
Courtney (a Cambridge mathematician) for scientists, Shand for 
such writers as Charles Kingsley and Lever. 

Dclane himself took a hvely interest m the obituaries, for his 
journalistic eye saw that the death of a great man was an event 
which might drive aU others from the pubhc mmd WeUmgton’s 
death, he advised Dasent, “ will be the only topic ” ; “ all paities 
will conspire to praise ” Palmeiston When Napoleon III died, 
the smgular step was taken of leaving out all leading articles in 
favour of a twelve column obituary, written by Shand and 
GaUenga (January 10, 1873) Delane was normaUy weU prepared 
beforehand with biographies, which were sent from time to tune 
for revision to their authors or others. It happened that the hfe of 
Lord Brougham was pubhshed in 1868, thirteen years after the 
death of its author, Stowe But sometimes the Editor was caught 
napping. When the Prmce of Wales was lU m 1871, a biography 
was hastily put together by Courtney and Mozley. Many stones 
are told of the rapidity with which obituanes sometimes had 
to be written — ^how Charles Dod wrote the hfe of Lord George 
Bentinck in a train between Ramsgate and London and how 
Brodrick sat down at 5 p.m. to wnte a memoir of Cavour before 
the paper went to press. But perhaps the most graphic descnption 
of a humed memoir is given by Parkes in a letter to Delane. 
Heanng of the death of Edward EUice, Parkes 

took the last evening train and drove to Dasent’s house on the Saturday 
midnight and found him not gone to roost. He kindly gave me till 
10 o’clock on the Sunday night, for the best biographical account 
I could fabneate of our fnend I then went home to bed. After break- 
fast [ went to the Reform Club to look up a few dates, for I had not 
made a single memorandum ! I then at Brookes’s found the year of 
Ellice’s election there. I sate down at one o’clock at home, and just 
finished the article m rough at half past 9. Recopymg or much cobbhng 
were out of the question. So I cabbed with the Scrip to Printing House 
Square and there corrected it as well as I could. Then I took it into 

1 Reeve (Laughton, I, 263) appears also to have wntten the hfe, or apart, of the great 
Duke of Wellington, which had the unusual honour of repubhcation m pamphlet form , 
but Woodham (Dasent, I, 140), Samuel Phillips (B M. Cataloftue) and Dod (Sir G C. 
Lewis’s Lettei 254-5) have also been suggested 
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Dasent and left it, not seeing a proof, and he well impioved it — as 
It was It chimed in tunefully with the Leader 

Delane was in Scotland and knew nothing at the time of the 
story behmd the memoir, but he wrote to congratulate Dasent 
“ on having been able to do such justice to the dear old ‘ Bear ’ ” 
Indeed, whatever the story behind the obituary. Delane rarely 
had to admit a failure, for it was part of his editorial flair to be, 
as Parkes observed, “ Some how or other in your hunts . . . 
always in at the Death ’ ” 

Obituaries impinge once more upon the world of pohtics 
and it was here certainly that Delane felt most at home In the 
department of Pailiamentaiy reporting he inherited a tradition 
which he handed on in its full integrity to his successors — indeed, 
the continuity was personal, since the head of the reporting staff 
at the time of Delane’s retirement was Charles Ross, who made 
his first appearance in the Gallery m 1820 and ceased work only 
in 1883 at the age of eighty-three. There were few M P.s able to 
rival his experience In his early days reporting was done under 
difficulties. The Reporters’ Gallery was cramped, so that a man 
could barely stand upright, and the temperature was infernal; 
the acoustics were bad and the “ turns ” long — Ross recalled how 
“ when I first enteicd tlie gallery, if the Lords were sitting, we 
took an hour's turn in each House : a temble thing I have had 
an hour of Canning ; of course it was wretchedly done.” 

The burning of the old Houses of Parliament in 1834 proved 
to be a blessing to reporteis. In the new House they were given 
a gallery which was comfortable enough, even “luxurious” 
for the privileged ; the only complaints came from those who 
were excluded, for space was still liimted. The new galleiy was 
divided into nineteen boxes, three for The Times^ one or two 
for each of the other London papers, one for Hansard. The 
provincial journals had to be content with ]oint representation 
by three press associations with one box each. Newspapers like 
the Manchester Guardian and the Scotsman were aggrieved that 
they were forbidden a scat of their own (the rule was not relaxed 
until 1881), while others complained that The Times had the best 
seats. This preponderance was due to the fact that the corps of 
The Timas was a third larger than any other and that it gave 
on average twice as much space to its reports every day. 
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Parliament had no official reporter and Hansard was sometimes 
a broken reed ; m these ciicumstances statesmen weie accustomed 
not infrequently to appeal to The Times foi an authontative record 
of their words. A staff consistently excellent, with a succession 
of outstandmg figures at the head — John Tyas, Charles Dod, 
J F. Neilson, Charles Ross — ^gave The Times a supremacy in 
this department which the new journals sought in vain to defeat. 
Disraeli, in a moment of hostihty, claimed that its reputation was 
illusory and that the Standard and the Morning Post were better, 
but he himself rehearsed his speeches with Neilson, i whose 
acquaintance he made through Barnes, and took Ross’s advice 
m questions of oratorical dehvery Reportmg in The Times 
was not gmded by political consideration and, indeed, was not 
subject to the Editor’s revision. 

The Gallery staff consisted of about eighteen members The 
long “ turns ” of Ross’s early days were replaced by periods of 
fifteen minutes. Late at night, when the paper was about to go 
to press, the turn was shortened to ten mmutes, after midnight 
to five, and if the House sat mto the small hours, it was reduced 
even to two and a half minutes, so that The Times next morning 
should have the last possible words from the statesmen’s Hps. 
The three boxes allocated to The Times were occupied by Ross, 
the writer of the summary and the reporter. Ross’s function was 
simply to supervise. The summary, written in a classical style 
creat^ by John Tyas, was the model for all other papers, until 
H, W. Lucy mvented a lighter, more descriptive style in the 
Dculy News. It was written, hke the full reports, in a committee 
room of the House of Commons and aimed at giving in small 
space the essence of a day’s oratory. The reporter sat in his box 
for a quarter of an hour takmg notes — ^in the ’twenties, shorthand 
writers were in a minonty and half a century’s experience con- 
vmced Ross that “ a good reporter . . should condense at 

the time ; he should take a sufficient note to make him clearly 
to understand what the speaker says, and then he should write out 
a neat account of his opinions ; that is my notion of reporting,”^ 
With his notes, he retired to the allotted room (the private room 
for The Times reporters was not secured until long after Delane’s 
death), while his place was taken by a successor, already awaiting 

1 Disraeh when First Lord of the Treasury wanted to grve Neilson a Civil List pension* 
but the proprietors of The Times objected, and themselves augmented Ne^on’s salary 
by an equivalent sum, (Buckle, III, 5 ) 

2 “ You wont a man’s opinions, not his words,” again said Ross. 
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his turn on the back seats, which being useless for repotting 
were used by the representatives of Reutei’s and the weeklies, 
by leader-waters and other journalists wishing to hear a debate, 
and by the waiting reporters In the committee room, copy was 
prepared with great rapidity and sent off by a messenger every 
quarter of an hour The use of a telephone was secured m 1880 
and permitted the saving of much lime, since compositors in 
The Tunes Office had long been accustomed by the Continental 
private lines to taking down from dictation Tt was Ross’s opimon 
that the leports in The Times were loo long, for no one, he said, 
read them, and he wished to substitute a longci summary save for 
outstanding debates , but, as he stated in 1878 to a committee of 
the House of Commons on Parliamentary reporting (of which 
John Walter was a mcmbci >), “ d has come down , it is traditional 
custom, if one may apply those words, and they feel it ... a point 
of honour to maintain their reputation for giving full reports ” 
The tradition honouiably maintained by Ross and lus successors 
was costly, for it made immense demands upon space and involved 
a dead loss computed by Ross to leacli £20,000 or £30,000 a year 
During the vSession, reports of the debates took piccedcncc over 
all other mattoi, and owing to their length they exorcised a great 
influence upon the make-up of the paper. The reporters provided 
the statements of Membcis, and these utterances were the staple 
of the leading ai tides. 

The outstanding figuies among the Iciidci-wnlcis of Delano’s 
earlier years have been mentioned in C’hapter VI. As time passed 
new men emerged. Thus with the dcpaiturc of Knox in 1860 
there was appointed to lii.s place the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, a 
brilliant scholar of Merton College, Oxford, who had atliacted 
the attention of Walter by an essay on Rcpicscutativc Govern- 
ment and was at once invited to write leading articles. For 
fourteen years he wrote regularly upon every subject, though his 
sympathy with the Noitli during the American (’ivil War made 
him a rare contributor on that topic. He ended the connexion 
in 1873, in order to lake up a political career, but, like Wingrove 
Cooke, he did not succeed, and in 1881 was elected Warden of 
Merton College, 

In 1863 a young clergyman, Homy Wacc, having recently 
left Oxford for a curacy in London, entered upon a long career 

I The C’ommlUcu w.ts a itNutt of Uw agitaUun of tlio Scotsnum for a wparate scat 
wthoCdUcfy. 



“A LIBRARY IN BREECHES” 

as a leadei -writer. He was paiticularly appreciated by Delane 
for qualities which he shared with his older clencal colleague — 
adaptabihty and industry. “ Wace,” the Editor wrote, “ will 
work hke a brick, so also will Woodham.” Another acquisition, 
L. H Couitney, was appointed in 1864 At St John’s College, 
Cambridge, Courtney had distinguished himself as a mathe- 
matician, being in succession Second Wrangler, Smith’s Prizeman 
and a Fellow of his coUege , in 1858 he forsook mathematics 
for law and Cambridge for London He was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn and soon turned his attention towards joumahsm. 
His review of the Water Babies was accepted and pubhshed on 
January 26, 1864, and he shortly aftei wards began to write leading 
articles Courtney’s strong and somewhat advanced views, e g., 
upon the question of land ownership, were the more piquant 
since his appointment to The Times followed close upon the 
Delane-Cobden controversy which arose in the first place out of 
that question. His advocacy of proportional representation was 
given some scope by Delane m 1866, but during the Franco- 
Prussian War his views on British mediation and his hostility 
towards Gladstone failed to gam the Editor’s approval. Delane 
was unpiessed rather by his learning (“ a hbrary in bieechcs ” 
was the Editor’s phrase) than by his style, for his prose was 
inelegant ; Delane nevertheless greatly valued his services, writing 
in 1865 “ Courtney is certainly a great acquisition.” His talents 
in finance were recognized by John Walter, who offered him, 
despite his bias towards bimetalhsm, the succession to the City 
Office , there were rumours even that he was to succeed Delane, 
but the Chief Proprietor felt that his enthusiasms unfitted him 
for the chair In the ’seventies, without completely abandoning 
journalism, Courtney began to turn towards a public career. He 
was in the Commons by 1875 and became Under-Secretary to 
the Home Office in 1880 and Secretary to the Treasury m 1882 
The latter office he quixotically resign^ because the prmciple of 
proportional representation was not recognized in the Reform 
Bill of 1884 For some yeais Deputy Speakei in the House of 
Commons, he was created a peer in 1906, 

The death of Wingrove Cooke in 1865 left another gap which 
was fiUed in the following year by the appointment of Gallenga. 
Like his predecessor, Antonio Gallenga was one of those rare 
journalists who achieved success both as a foreign correspondent 
and as a writer of leading articles. Delane placed much confidence 
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in his articles upon foreign subjects, although they always required 
“ translating.” Between 1866 and 1872 Gallenga wrote a large 
proportion of the foreign articles, but his work was repeatedly 
inteirupted by service as a correspondent, for his best talents 
were in that direction 

Such was the personnel of the leader staff by 1867, when 
Delane wrote that if no lecruits were secured that department 
would “ flag” . 

You are quite mistaken [he informed Morns on August 3] in 
supposing that I have eight effectives If you reckon Couitney, 
Woodham, Lowe, Cheneiy, Biodrick, Wace, Mozley and Gallenga, 
you must begin by deducting Lowe who has scarcely wntten at all 
this year,i Brodnck who can’t write at night, Chenery who only 
writes four times a week & Gallenga who only writes on foreign 
subjects and then requires to be rewritten. Thus, out of my eight, 
whom you reckon as effectives, four are more or less lame & Mozley 
& Woodham aie only available for second day subjects 2 

Early in the 'seventies changes became necessary m the leader- 
writing staff. The retirement of H. A. Woodham m 1874 was a 
notable event, Although of late years he had been a comparatively 
infrequent contributor, he continued to write. His last article 
appealed on May 22, 1874, and he died on March 16, 1875, 
at the age of 61. A brief memoir in The Times, under the 
head “ University Intelligence,” did not reveal his long connexion 
with the journal, stating only that he had been “ a laborious 
and brilliant contributor to periodical literature” He had, in 
fact, been writing regularly for The Times for thirty years, a 
record in which he took a justly great pride. 

Delane therefore sought to infuse new blood into the depart- 
ment. Thus L. J. Jennings was recalled from New York, and, in 
September, 1867, began to write leadmg articles. He was not a 
success, and during 1868 Brodnck and Courtney were commis- 
sioned to find new wnters. Brodrick showed his judgment by 
recommending James Bryce, who, however, did not see his way to 
joining the staff, Godfrey Lushmgton, a Fellow of All Souls and 
a fnend of both Brodrick and Courtney, was given an extended 
trial. John Walter, entertaining him at Bear Wood, found him 

1 Lowe wrote only thirty*sJK articles m 1867, and his last appeared in January, 1868, 

2 Motley held a country living m Wiltshue, and retured to Plytntree in Devonshire 
in 1868 ; Woodham would still write only m Cambridge, 
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“ clever but too doctrinaire,” nevertheless worth encouraging. 

“ His Hobby is Trade Unionism, of which he is a great admirer &, 

I suspect, a legal adviser.”! Lushington was soon absorbed in 
pohtics, and m 1885 became Permanent Under-Secretary to the 
Home OflS.ce. Brackenbury, the mihtary coirespondent, and 
Charles Austm, who distinguished himself as a correspondent in 
Abyssmia and later m Fiance, and Malcolm MacColl, later Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon, were among those given tnal by Delane. 

Of all his “ colts,” as he called them, Delane found only one who 
was entirely satisfactory Wilham Stebbmg, son of a well-knovra 
divine, was recommended by Courtney and, after a few months 
as a reporter in the Lord Chancellor’s Court, was given some 
legal subjects to write upon 2 The new water was a bnlhant 
Oxford Scholar, educated at Westmmster and Worcester College. 
Taking a first in Mods , m Classics, and in Law and Modern 
History, he pubhshed in 1865 an Analysis of Mill’s Logic and 
spent some years m miscellaneous legal work before his appoint- 
ment to The Times As a leader-writer he was an immediate success 
and was quickly given every kmd of subject. On August 25, 1 868. 
Delane wrote from abroad • “I can’t resist wnting again m praise 
of the Spanish articles. They are all one could desire, & if Stebbmg 
can mamtain that ‘ form ’ he is a most valuable acquisition.” 

In addition James Macdonell, after a bnlliant career on the 
Daily Telegraph as leader-writer and correspondent, was invited 
in 1875 to contnbute to The Times. His first article, on the 
Spamsh situation, appeared on March 27, and he contmued to 
write, prmcipally on foreign subjects, until his death at an early 
age four years later. Other new men appomted (EDI. Wilson 
in February, 1870 ; S. H. Reynolds in July, 1873, and Thursfield, 
two years later) long survived Delane and earned mto later 
r6gimcs the memories of his methods. 

During Delane’s term of oflflee the significance of the ” Special ” 
Correspondent’s dispatches on several occasions overshadowed 
the leading articles In his last years the changes in the foreign 
department were radical, enforced not merely by considerations of 
personnel but also by pohtical changes and mechanical progress. 

1 In 1867 Lushington published “ Workmen and Trade Umons,*’ as Essay II of 
Queitiom/or a Rejonned Parliament, a cntcisin of the law of Masters and Servants and 
a deftnee of Trade Uniomsm, 

i Stebbmg was appointed reporter as from April 9, 1868 (but, noted Moms, ** he 
cannot vmte shorthand **) His first leader appeared on August 3 
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It was Monis’s aim to supplement Reuter “ by oui own 
special telegrams from our own correspondents.” These are 
“ much mcreased of late,” he informed Oliphant in December, 
1871, “and I hope to do yet more. We are restrained, however, 
by the great cost of the use of the wires, which in many places 
is all but piohibitory.” The problem was to combme economy 
with eflSciency. One solution had already been attempted by 
the provmcial papers. In 1868 the Association of the Propnetois 
of Daily Piovmcial Newspapers had then resolved to establish 
a cooperative newspaper press association with the object of 
collecting, wilting, editing and circulating news.i Their principal 
argument was the reasonable one that the newspapers were better 
j'udges than the telegraph compames of what the public wanted. 
The outcry against the companies’ “ despotic and arbitrary ” 
management succeeded in its object, and in 1870 all lines were 
transferred to the management of H.M. Postmaster-General. 
The general rate for the public was lowered, there was a still 
lower late, uneconomic as it turned out, for the Press, and the 
telegram2 became part of everyday journalism. It was, of course, 
part of the new scheme that the Post Office should not undertake 
the collection of news. After 1870 the Cooperative Association 
of the Provincial Newspapei Proprietors was responsible for 
the collection of news ; m 1871 the Central News was founded 
to provide provmcial newspapers with special articles, features, &c. 

A movement to apply this cooperative prmciple to the London 
papers did not receive the support of The Times. Moms felt 
that Reuter was now too strong to be affected by such a scheme, 
which, moreover, would not solve the problem of speeding up 
the paper’s own unique organization of foreign correspondence. 
Morris therefore informed the projector of the plan in 1872 
that “ it is better for each journal to supply from its own resources 
any deficiencies they may find in the news supphed by Reuter.” 

Another solution of which also the provmcial papers were 
pioneers was better fitted to meet tlie difficulties. In 1865 the 
Scotsman had secured from the Electric Telegraph Company 
the concessions of a “ special wire,” which, by givmg the paper 

1 J E Tavlor, of the Mancfiatet Guardian, was the leading spirit The Press Assoaation, 
founded in 1836, is the oflshoot of the Provincial Newspaper Society , it is independent of 
the souety, but owned by piovincial journals, almost all of which are members of the 
sodety. 

2 The word “ telegram,” according to Morse, was first used by an Albany, New York 
Stale, newspaper m 1852. 

3 At a puce • Above 200 miles from London, £750 per annum , under 100 miles, £600. 
To Ireland, including cable, £1,000 per annum. 
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the nght to employ its own London correspondents, rendered 
their messages more accurate and rehable, and, as no limit was 
put to the messages sent, more comprehensive. The London 
newspapers were slow to extend to their Continental offices this 
“ special wire ” system, as maugurated by the Scotsman between 
London and Edinburgh It was not found easy to establish 
between the Enghsh and Contmental admimstrations workable 
conventions governmg mdividual wires Moreover, it was not 
only a question of wires but of cables, of the various regulations 
made by the nations of the Continent, and of the interpretations 
set up by the International Telegraphic Committee After much 
discussion The Times succeeded in its effort to erect in Brussels 
a private office, with clerks and mstruments, receivmg and tians- 
mitting messages from Berlm and Vienna. The Beilin wire was 
reserved to The Times from 9 pm till rmdmght on Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday ; the Vienna wire on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday By such means The Times enjoyed the valuable 
protection affoided by a central European office able to forward 
messages direct to Prmting House Squai e which was equipped with 
its own roof-poles and receivmg apparatus fi om 1 860 Alternatively, 
m cases of interruption due to stoim or any other cause, the 
journal’s cleiks could receive messages from The Times Paris office. 
The negotiations with the French Government and the Soci6t6 du 
Tcl6graphe Sous-Marm entre la France et I’Angleterre were 
finally appioved in 1874.t 

The triumph of the telegraph necessanly modified the functions 
of the foreign correspondent. In the past Morris had always 
laid stiess on the importance of hterary quality in dispatches for 
publication ; there was now some danger that the need for more 
rapidity might supersede other quahties altogether. The older 
correspondents were slow to adapt their technique to new require- 
ments, and both Morns and MacDonald had some difficult 
years helping them to learn the new art. One of the principal 
reasons which reconciled the paper to Blowitz was that he was 
a complete master of telegraphic correspondence. 

The telegraph, however, did not eliminate good writing. An 
outstanding example of the literary correspondent survived 
well into the new era. In 1864 George Finlay, the histonan of 
Byzantium and Greece, became The Times correspondent in 

I Tho nogouator on behalf of The Tmest whose hanUhng of the matter was much 
appreciated at Printing House Square, was Blowitz, who thus, on the thrrahold of his 
career, gained tho conadence of the Manager 
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Greece, at the recommendation, of Geneial Eber. For nearly 
a decade he castigated the Greek Government in letters, which, 
since his history of Greece, ending with the year 1864, “ may, 
in some sort, be regarded as a sequel His contributions were 
highly valued, foi, as Morns wrote, not only were there “ very 
many persons in this country who regard Greece with interest, 
both as a pohtical problem to be solved and a people to be 
developed or rather regenerated & also as a country where 
pecuniary interests are involved,” but “everything you wnte 
about Greece cannot fail to be lead with both pleasure & profit ” 

Winwood Reade, whose offer to report the Abyssinian War 
had been rejected, accompanied the Bntish force in the Ashanti 
War of 1873 as special correspondent for The Times An 
interesting innovation made during the Abyssinian War was 
the use of a code for telegraphic purposes This had been adopted 
by the advice of Mobcrly Bell, the young and able agent of 
The Times in Egypt News from Abyssinia was transmitted by 
way of Alexandria, and Bell found that the use of the Egyptian 
Government wire occasioned many objectionable leakages. The 
adoption of a cipher could not be avoided, though Morns was 
averse from it “ I suppose it is a necessary evil,” he wrote. “ It 
is always a source of great anxiety to me because it places us 
entirely at the mercy of the manipulators of the telegraph instru- 
ments. When a message is transnutted m the Queen’s Enghsh, 
the recipient can be guided by the context to correct veibal 
errors ; but when a cipher is used, there is no such safeguard, 
and thus is liable to the most frightful errors.” 

Not only the telegraph, but political changes also modified 
the foreign news service. The European system of The Times had 
been based upon the two permanent offices — Pans and Vienna 
— ^to which centics Berlin, as has been seen, was added. Bird, 
the doyen of the foreign staff, had served continuously at Vienna 
since 1848 ; in August, 1866, his health broke down and he had 
to retire. W. H. Russell took his place for a short time after the 
Austro-Prussian War, not without some regret, as the following 
indicates : 

Vienna (& be hanged to it) 
Sept. 3d. 1866. 

My Dear Delano, 

There was ever such a wee tingle about my ears & a sbght addition 
to the lovely waimth of my naluial hue when I was reminded of my 

1 William Miller, “ George riulay as a journaliat,” m the English Historical Review 
VoL 39. pp. 552-567. 
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forgetfulness as to what should not have been forgotten but my 
departure from the soil was so burned I left many directions ungiven. 
Herewith please to find as the Bankers say a small “ in-the-before- 
undeveloped - idea - of - making - debtlessedness - now - fulfilment ” 
contiibution I am waiting for your mstiuctions in much anxiety of 
mind I think it very cruel of you to make me German correspondent 
ad mtenm Altho’ I was at School — ^the “ Institut ” von Seyddecker 
at Wiesbaden & “ Collegium ” at the same place being associated 
for ever in my young mind with soft beds and hard giub — for several 
years before Consul Plaucus came into power my deutsch has become 
sehr klein & I go thro’ unheard of torture with the daily journals & 
with my German hterary acquaintances to scrape up matter for any 
half column or so. . . . 

Russell’s toiturc, however, was soon ended by the return 
of Bird, who with the diminishing importance of Yicmia was 
capable of carrying on “the correspondence piamssimo till the 
end of the year.” 

In 1867, after a prolonged struggle, the Hungarians secuied 
their independence by the establishment of the Dual Monaichy. 
Francis Joseph, the Austrian Emperor, was crowned King of 
Hungary. This, in the fiist place, enabled Eber to end his long 
exile by a visit to his native country; hitherto of necessity 
employed only in the minoi centres of Eastern Europe, such as 
Constantinople and Greece, i he now took Vienna. Further, it 
was clear that the Ausglcich and the Austiian defeat in 1866 
rendered advisable something more than a revision of personnel. 
Moms consulted Eber about the reorganization of Eastern 
European correspondence in general and received in reply a 
long memorandum, dated July 18, 1867. Eber’s scheme was 
based on the view that the Austrian Empire was dissolving 
into a kmd of federal amalgamation with two equally important 
centres at Pesth and Vienna, and minor but still considerable 
centres at such provincial capitals as Prague, Lemberg, Agram, 
and Klausenburg. He proposed, therefore, to abolish the resident 

1 Eber’s love ofmtriguc had full play m Constantinople and Athens On MarchZl, 1861, 
Lord John Russell wrote to the Pimce Consort “ It is far from inrjpossible that the plan 
of Gcncial Eber for olTcnng Kmg Leopold the Empire of Constantinople may be that 
which IS cheiishcd in the secret cabinet ” (Gooch, II, p 275 ) From Athens Eber wrote to 
Delane, November 8, 1862 ‘ “ Of course you and I, we would not demean ouisclf by 
accepting the throne of Gieoco or any other throne, we aie quit© content with making 
and unmaking kings, it is less bother and rather good ftin ; but what do you say— shall 
we make youi slave Simpson PDelane’s secretary] king of Greece or else the maiesUc 
porter, who would look splendidly m the ftistanoUn, or else one of the boys, especially if 
goodlooking, ho might soon become popular We arc the masters of the situation. Evei y 
word we say is reported, translated and commented on and every suggestion eagerly 
caught up " 
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correspondent at Vienna and appoint a peripatetic substitute, 
who should “ watch closely the phases of this struggle for 
equilibrium between the different nationalities of Austria, and 
go from time to time to one or other of these places as his presence 
might be called foi theie.” This, he thought, would 

have the advantage of giving a variety to your correspondence and a 
fieshness which is so much wanted and so rarely obtained Having 
this essential point in view I should go further. In spite of the cunous 
problem which is being solved in Austria at this moment, I beheve 
the area too limited to provide an interesting correspondence all the 
year lound. Even Pans, which is a far greater political and social 
centie, is baircn giound for a correspondent during three or four 
months of the year. In ordei to make this inevitable period of dreariness 
profitable, I propose to extend the field of the Austrian correspondence 
toTuikey. . . It would be sufficient to establish and keep up relations 

with thiee points, Belgrade, Bukarcst and Constantinople which would 
give a fair summary of news from Turkey once a week or once in ten 
days. It would be an additional rcsouice for escaping the danger of 
monotony even in oidmary times, while it would enable the 
correspondent to be on the spot if anything was likely to arise i 

After consultation with Delane and Walter, Morris agreed to 
give this plan a trial for a year, and Eber himself was appointed 
to put it into effect. It worked well, and Eber remained responsible 
for news from these paits of Europe for a considerable term of 
years. After his life-long struggle against the Habsburgs, he 
settled down within the Dual Monarchy, and came to terms 
with the Government. In 1871 Moriis could write. “Eber is 
in an exceptional position in Austria, both towards the Impenal 
& the Hungaiian Governments. They have great faith m him, 
and live with him on intimate terms.” 

After 1866 it became necessary to maintain a permanent office 
in Berlin Carl Abel, the German^ who had taken Hardman’s 
place in 1865, letained his position until 1879 ; his Enghsh was 
so good that the Manager had doubts whether his successor, 
an Englishman, would be able to achieve his literary standard, 

1 It was Lbor’s special foible to bo on the spot at such times. " Whether or not you 
were really in the secret of the Greek Revolution, the pubhc at least The Tunes readers 
will always believe that you had a hand m it. And J W said to mo the othci day that he 
was sure we had planned it between us I have a great triumph over him. He was very 
averse to your tour, & seid it was useless & nobody cared about Montenegro or Servia 
or even Turkey And now it happens that you turn up m the right place at the very nick 
of time.” Moms to Ebci, November 11, 1862 (P II.S. Papers, M. 12/14 ) 

2 Sec the preceding chapter, page 416 
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but he was a slow gatherer of news Moms quickly discovered 
another fault • 

Your first letter is published this day It seems to me that you 
have written it with a view to a higher class of readers than The Times 
in fact commands They are people, of no great knowledge of foreign 
affaiis, engrossed by their own business, & requiring things to be 
made plain to them I fear that not many of them understood you 
this morning or are much the wiser foi your exposition of Prussian 
politics. It took me two careful readings to mterpiet youi meaning 

Abel was responsible for news from all the Northern European 
countries, Scandinavia and Russia as well as Germany ; for this 
task he was pecuharly fitted, since, as Morns wrote, his 
“ knowledge of the Northern languages is, I beheve, unequalled.” 
He was expected not only himself to transmit news from these 
countries but also, when an important event demanded special 
notice, to make arrangements foi the appointment of a temporary 
correspondent, whether in Christiania or in St. Petersburg. 

The organization of correspondence from Northern and Eastern 
Europe was thus brought into harmony with the changing pohtical 
scene In the Italian penmsula two correspondents were mam- 
tamed — ^Hardman at the capital and Wreford at Naples , when 
Hardman was removed to Pans, Wreford was for a time left m 
sole charge, but the destruction of the Pope’s temporal power 
was of interest even during the Franco-Prussian War, and Karl 
Hillebrandt was commissioned to send in daily letters from 
Rome. He was replaced by Gallenga and then by the artist 
Shakespeare Wood, who supplied the papei with the httle it 
required. Hardman returned to Italy in 1872, but was soon sent 
back to Pans, and Wood resumed his duties, ably deahng with 
both political and antiquarian information during the next 
twelve years. Thus the situation in Italy remained unaltered, 
but changes of a far-i caching character were in contemplation 
at the Paris office, which was still the most important. 

O’Meagher’s long reign over the Paris office was brought to an 
end by his retirement in 1869, and Hardman, who had ficquently 
taken his place during his vacations, was brought from Florence 
to take charge until permanent arrangements were made. It 

1 Karl Ilillcbrand (1829-1884), histonan and cutic, had been Heine’s secretary and 
latei profcftsoi at Douai Of Gorman naUonollty, ho removed to Italy during the Franco- 
Prussian War. 
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had been Hardman’s ambition for many years to succeed to the 
Pans office and Morns had encouraged his hopes. Nevertheless, 
at Printing House Square thcic were conflicting views 

Some months before O’Meagher’s letiiement his commumca- 
tions were supplemented by a weekly aiticlc of about a column 
and a half, intended to give “ a view of French politics, literature, 
and social hfe by a native of the country.” Tlhis task was per- 
formed by Provost Paradol, who wrote under the name of “ A 
Paiisian ” Moiris was of opinion that two correspondents should 
now be legularly installed “ and that neither of them should be 
afficM with The Times label ” Waller was of a different opinion 
and thought that the old system was the only safe one. He 
wished to appoint Gallenga, “ who,” wiote Delane, “ would 
quarrel with everybody in a month ” The Editor, indeed, ran his 
eye over the list — Gallenga, Hardman, Eber, Paiadol, Hozier, 
Russell, and Sir A Malct (a “ shunted diplomatist ”) without 
approving any of them Delane, in fact, also domed the need of 
a permanent correspondent “As with Diplomats, so with 
correspondents, their day has passed.” 

Censorship had long rendered the French Pi ess so valueless 
that The Times subsen bed to only two French papers , but in 
February, 1870, Moiris asked Hardman, who was temporarily 
installed, to provide him with a good selection of papers, for 
“ we have recently awakened to the fact that the press in France 
is free,” The Manager next adopted Delane’s suggestion and 
thus wrote to Hardman on March 30, 1870 : 

... we do not intend to retain a regulai accredited Paiis 
Correspondent. We think that times have changed so much since 
such a quasi diplomat was first established that we ought to make our 
arrangements in accordance with these changes. The telegiaph and 
the day mail have placed an ordinary correspondent at such a dis- 
advantage that, do what he may, he will always seem to be behindhand. 
The news beats him (in point of publication) by 48 hours, & the papers 
by 24. 

When Hardman fell sick almost at once and went to Italy, 
Paradol ended his connexion with The Times on his appointment 
as French Minister at Washington, and the Paris office, as has 
been seen in the previous chapter, was empty, when the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out in July, 1870. The permanent reorganiza- 
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tion of the Paris office was deferred till the war was over i 
Meanwhile Laurence Oliphant, whose long and vaiied career 
had aheady brought him frequently into relation with The Times, 
succeeded Hardman and brought m Blowitz as an assistant, 
but without defimte status. 

Henri de Blowitz arrived m Pans as an adventurer from 
Marseilles shortly before the war, and in some way gamed the 
ear of Thiers after the fall of the Commune. Apparently the 
President hoped to use him as a means of insinuating his views 
into the Press He first came to The Times on the recommenda- 
tion of Thiers. As Ohphant’s assistant, his engagement was 
not peimanent, and he sought to displace the Vicomte de Calonne, 
who was carrymg on the “Pansian” correspondence imtiated 
by Prevost Paradol. Morns much preferred Calonne,2 but 
Blowitz m the end secured the “ Pansian ” correspondence. His 
name first occurs m the correspondence of Morns on October 6, 
1871. His position was thus established when at the end of March, 
1873, Ohphant once more departed for Amenca and Hardman 
was brought back from Italy to Pans. His relations with Blowitz 
were from the first uneasy. Blowitz was at this time largely 
employed in reporting by telegraph the debates at Versailles, and, 
since the private wire was not yet available, he generally had to 
send off his messages without first submitting them to Hardman 
in order to be in time for the press. Hardman, sending in his 
letters by post afterwards, had to complain that the violent 
partisanship of Blowitz, who had lately been converted to the 
Royahst Party against his old patron Thiers, thus antiapated 
his own more sober commumcations. He continued : 

You know Blowitz a little, & you will probably have discovered 
that he can be extiemely pleasant &, amusing & is a very clever fellow, 
& I should be much at a loss to replace him by anyone equally so, & 
I am sure that he is capable of lendermg good services to the paper 
if he can only be kept stiaight & taught to suppress his personal pre- 
dilections & take a more objective view of things political. From what 
I have written you will understand that he eludes my control He is, 
in fact, rather slippery, & I am unable to place full confidence in him. 
I mean that when he tells me anything I do not feel sure that he is 

1 For the Pans ofiBce see Chapter XX, supra. A large mimber of first-class correspondents 
wore fully occupied m Fiance — Ohphant and Blowitz m Paris, Hardman at VeisaiUes, 
Austin on tour to report the effects of the German occupation, &c, 

2 Calonne protested that Blowitz was a mere agent of the French Government, but he 
himself was accused of Bonaparlist bias Calonne to Moms, August 15, 1872. (P H S, 
Papers, IV ) 
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presenting it in its naked truth & is not colouring it for his own purposes. 

. . The worst thing is that I have a constant doubt as to his perfect 
frankness. If I could entirely confide m him, I might content myself 
with writing my 4 or 5 letters a week, & leave everything else to him. 
Instead of which I am kept upon the qui vive as to what he may send 
you & as to the use he may make of a position which he avails himself 
of to the veiy utmost in the way of acquiring influence. . . . 

In another letter, Haidman revealed that Oliphant had lett 
him a warning about the tendencies of Blowitz 

Oliphant told me that at first he had difficulty in keeping him in 
the right hne. He wanted to telegraph things that were false in order to 
produce certain effects. I thought he had reformed him, but chasser 
le naturel et il levient au galop, & his education is not yet complete. 
Still, I doubt his going beyond a certain point 

Hardman proceeded to outline the piocess of one ofBlowitz’s 
habitual tricks. The Pans telegrams m the paper, reprinted in 
the French papers, carried gieat weight. This weight depended 
on their having appealed in The Times. Blowitz, who sent his 
telegrams to London m Fiench to be tianslated there, had acquired 
the habit of secretly supplying advance copies of the originals 
to the French papers of his party so that they could be printed 
in those sheets at the earliest moment at which they could be 
credibly described as “ from The Times"' He was detected by 
Hardman when a message of his, which had been coirccted in 
Printmg House Square so as to reverse its sense, appeared that 
afternoon in Pans, in its original form, with an attribution to 
The Times. 

Blowitz, however, had great gifts as a news collector, and 
continually brought up information of a remarkable character 
from the world of political intrigue in which he was at home. 
Moreover, his counter-charges that Hardman was past his work 
and out of touch with the new men in French politics had some 
foundation. Whatever the merits, there was constant friction 
until Hardman died in office m November, 1874 Then, after 
some hesitation, Blowitz was appointed to succeed him on 
February 1, 1875 

In his Memoirs Blowitz claims that, a few months after his 
appointment, he achieved another and still more startling success, 
nothing less than the salvation of the peace of Europe. In the 
spring of 1875 the rapid recovery of France and the suspicion 
thus caused in Germany led to a “scare” that the Imperial 
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Government contemplated a preventive war upon France, since 
among the menacmg symptoms were several belhcose articles 
m the semi-ofiBcial German Press French statesmen were terrified 
It was hoped m Britain that the catastrophe would be averted 
by the intervention of the Russian Czar, who was about to visit 
the German Empeior At this point Blowitz sent The Times 
an alarmist letter from Pans, which was pubhshed on May 6, 1875 
The consequent pubhcity, according to Blowitz, enabled the 
Czar to speak categorically to the Emperor and in this manner 
peace was saved 

Blowitz’s claim is not borne out by the facts. His letter did 
not cause the Czar to speak nor did Russian mtervention save 
the situation The facts are that his letter was written at the 
earnest request of Decazes, the French Foreign Mimstei, who 
deliberately conveyed to him some of the more sensational facts 
of the reports of the French Ambassador in Berhn The German 
campaign was dying down, though Pans was very uneasyi and 
the British Government stiU apprehensive. Decazes and Blowitz, 
with their own reasons for wishing to give a startlmg turn to 
the situation, 2 made Delane an unwilling accomphce He pub- 
hshed Blowitz’s “ scale ” letter, accompanying it, however, by 
a deprecating leading article, attributed by the French first to 
the inspiration of the British Government and finally to that 
of the German Embassy, 3 on ” the heated fancy of our French 
neighbours ; but we give them pubhcity because it would be 
worse than folly to hide any grave misgivings which may be 
disturbing Paris.” The publication of the war scare letter 
created a sensation in Pans and had such an effect upon the 
Bourse that Decazes was accused of stock-jobbing The effect 
of the letter on the public was as designed • it revived the fears 
which were waning To this extent it affected the calculatioits 
of statesmen. Beyond that it had little significance; the 
leading article of May 6 aptly entitled it “ A French Scaie.”4 

1 On May 7 the Standatd's Pans conrespondent leporled in a letter dated May 5 that 
Pans was very uneasy — ^this was on the eve of Blowit/’s article. 

z As early as May 2 Blowitz formed the intention to make capital out of the situation 
by writing an article “ which he piomised himself would have a great succiks,” (Memoirs 
of Prince Hohenlohe, II, p 144 ) 

3 An interview with Lord Derby convinced the French Chnrgi d' Affaires that the former 
hypothesis was wrong , ho therefoie mchned to the second " Je sais en offet, quo 
I'ambassadeur d’AIJomagne, malgr6 les apprtoalions &6v^re8 des articles du Time^ sur 
a conduite de son Oouvernement, les a hautemont approuvis ” (Documents Diplomatiques 
Frmgats, First Senes, Vol I, No 407 ) 

'tBlowilz’s ingenious account of the affair is given in Chapter V of his Memoirs, 
The letter from Dclane, which ho prints on p. 115, is cunously like the stylo of Blowitz 
and unlike that of Delane 
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A few months later the centre of foreign news mterest suddenly 
shifted eastwards. A revolt broke out in Herzegovina and a 
crisis developed which grew to major proportions. Delane’s 
dislike of the whole Eastern Question led him to igncie the 
trouble until it held the attention of the pubhc In 1867 Morris 
commiserated Eber, whose best efforts were thus wasted, smce 
“ our friend in the [Serjeant’s] Inn ” seized every excuse for 
basketing his letters and “never could be mduced to publish 
a word about the Danubian Principahties even when the mtngue 
was at the hottest.” This treatment discouraged the Hungarian 
and, his customary insight faihng him, he chose to take his 
hohday in August, 1875, without foreseeing the Slavonic unrest 
The Daily News thus got several days’ start. The Times rephed 
by appointing the Amencan W J. Stillman, formerly Amencan 
Vice-Consul in Ciete, who happened to be on the spot. He 
proved to be both able and trustworthy. Beginmng a long 
service to The Times, he wrote from Herzegovina a correspondence 
which, in spite of interruptions due to lU-health, brought many 
abuses to light and did much to guide public opimon. Another 
brilliant recruit was Mackenzie Wallace, whose long and dis- 
tinguished career began with a mission to St Petersburg in 1877.1 

Other arrangements were less happy. Edwin, Pears had been 
appointed correspondent at Constantmople in 1873 but was 
allowed to pass to the Daily News By 1876 he was organizmg the 
bnlliant correspondence of that paper. Gallenga was sent out and 
reached Constantinople eaily in the winter of 1875. His conc- 
spondence was of high quality, but it was slow. Moreover, he 
quarrelled with Sir Henry Elliot and with Layard, and, worse still, 
came to be suspected in Printing House Square of intrigmng with 
the Italian Embassy. He was finally expelled by the Turkish 
Government on the eve of his recall. His successor was Charles 
Austin, 

Some of the company of American coirespondents who had 
remained in Europe after the Franco-Prussian War were tried. 
Their methods, however, scarcely harmonized with the older 
traditions of The Times, Edmund O’Donovan, after a brief service 
in Spain, was not retained ; McGahan’s application for employ- 
ment was rej'ectcd To Eber the Manager gave his reasons; 
“There has been a cloud of Jefferson Bricks swarming over 

1 Appointments after 1874 were made by Moriis’s successor MacDonald ; see 
Chapter XXIII, “ Delane’s Last Years ” 
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Europe fiom the U S all eager to furnish coirespondence to 
The Times but somehow I don’t fancy the connexion particulaily. 
McGahan offered himself among others but I dreaded his 
sensational prochvities ” This nervousness, however justifiable in 
itself, was too unqualified In consequence The Times was 
repeatedly defeated — Serbia by Foibes and in Bulgana by 
McGahan. A further setback to its Eastern correspondence 
was the murder of Ogle in Gieece It was small compensation 
that The Times correspondent was accorded a pubhc funeial 
m Athens 

The paper’s dislike of sensationalism was, indeed, extreme 
A correspondent in November, 1875, was instructed that, while 
“ the Public has an insatiable appetite for horrors,” the Editor 
IS “always under more or less pressuie for space.” As a con- 
sequence The Times on June 23, 1876, was without news of the 
most famous “ horrors ” of the century That day’s issue of the 
Daily News shocked Britain with intelligence of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and the readers of The Times were compelled to wait 
several days before Gallenga’s confirmation ariived It is true that 
his dispatch carried great weight, but the delay was huimhating ^ 

Despite isolated successes, The Times failed to maintain its 
prestige in its reporting of the Eastern crisis. The Manager, 
reviewing the situation, blamed GalJenga for lack of enterprise : 
he was not “ a newsman ” but “ an essayist and Htt6rateui — and 
these Yankees are undoubtedly pushing fellows with a great gift 
for routing out facts.” Blowitz, the new recruit, also a “ pushing 
fellow,” was a master of the new technique of journalism which 
the Americans had done much to stimulate during the Franco- 
Prussian War, i.e,, the wiring of news 2 It was to be his achieve- 
ment, after Dclane’s retirement, to legam for The Times its 
reputation for beating its rivals in the rapidity as well as the 
trustworthiness of its foreign news. 

The telegraph, in conjunction with stirring events in Europe 
and elsewhere, naturally increased the space, already pre- 
ponderant, given by Delane to political intelhgence and comment. 

1 It has been slated that Gallcnga’s nows of the dtrocitics, m fact, arrived early, but 
was held up by Delano No evidence to this ofFect sui vives m P H.S, . on the other hand 
MacDonald cleat ly attributed the success of the News to Gallcnga’s slackness 

2 The Ctvtl Wat ostabhshod telegraphy as a notmal medium of news-trunsmisston 
and the New Yoik journals naturally applied it to the Pranco-Prussian War The New 
York Tribune, through O W Smalley, pooled its telcgiam'! with the Daily News, This 
was the first au angemont of the kmd See 1 1. W. Baehr, Junioi , ‘‘ The New York Tribune " 
after the Civil Wat (N Y 1936, pp 76-7 ) 
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Nevertheless, although in Delane’s view The Times was, and 
must remain, essentially a political newspaper, theie was room 
m his, and certainly Walter’s, conception of the paper for com- 
ment upon more humane interests. Space was given more 
regularly and generously, for instance, to literature in Delane’s 
period than in Barnes’s. Indeed, despite Delane’s lack of 
senous mterest m books, reviews of pubhcations of many 
kinds occupied, from time to time, a very considerable 
proportion of the paper 
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XXII 


REVIEWERS OF THE TIMES 


B ook- RE VIEWING undei Delane made no attempt, 
comparable with that made by the Literajy Suppletnent 
dunng Its first thirty-six years, to survey the whole 
field of contemporary literature The space given to reviews was 
not scanty, considenng that only when Parliament was not sitting 
could space be regularly spaied (Samuel Lucas, a regular reviewer 
from 1855 to 1865, entitled his two volumes of collected reviews 
Mornings of the Recess), and that most of the articles on books 
were worked olf at Christmas, Easter and in the summer hohday. 
That a book was old was no obstacle, that it was new small 
recommendation. 

Certain entries in the Editor’s diary (whether in Dclane’s hand 
or in that of some occupant of the chair during his absence), such 
as : “A very difficult book to review and very well done,” ” I 
don’t know who — nor does Dclane,” ” Mr. Walter’s friend,” 
“ Dallas ! ! Two Cols.” (in praise of Brown’s Horae Subsecivae), 
“As good a review as was ever written,” and “An excellent 
Review and should be well paid,” imply strongly that the Editorial 
eye fell upon the notice only on the night of publication. The 
general impression is that (m accordance with a custom only 
recently abandoned) the new books were all set out in the Editor’s 
or some other room, and that certain persons were privileged (as 
no one has been privileged for more than thirty years) to go and 
take what books they fancied. Yet evidence will be found in 
this chapter that Delane himself chose the reviewers for some 
of the books and occasionally guided their judgment. To one 
of them, on a matter of small moment, he once confided “ a 
tremendous secret.” The book he sent was “ by no Jess a per- 
sonage than Baroness Rothschild ” ; and after some mild joking 
about the leaves being bank-notes and the ink distilled diamonds, 
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he instructed his reviewer 

to make a pleasant little notice of the book m your first Chnstmas Book 
article which shall not betray this tremendous secret but appear to 
deal with the book on its meats & to find them great 

John Walter El exercised some degree of censorship over 
the reviews of theological and kindred works ; and both he and 
Delane took it ill when any book was sent by the publisher 
direct to a reviewer and not thiough the Editor. 

Of the regular reviewers only one is known for certain in the 
earher years — Samuel Philhps, who joined the staff in 1845 and 
died in 1854 From 1857 onwards the Editor’s diary makes it 
plain that occasional contiibutors were called m from outside 
Max Muller, A H Sayce, E W Lane, R. S Poole, E H. Palmer 
review Oriental and other linguistics, and Edward FitzGerald’s 
friend, E B. Cowell, praises Chenery’s Assemblies oj Al-Hami 
with more than mere politeness to a member of the staff. 
Archibald Geikie is among the men of science who contribute ; 
and Charles Kingsley reviews a book about the deeps of the sea, 
and finds m another book, about travel m the South Seas, an 
occasion for rebukmg levity and for havmg a hit at the missions 
of the Protestant Dissenters and the Cathohcs. Birkbeck Hill 
leaves Percy Fitzgerald’s Boswell nddled with holes, and 
Conmgton finds Worsley’s attempt to translate Homer into 
Spenserian stanzas “ doomed to fail,” but for all that a work 
of genuine poetical power Leader-writers also — G C Brodrick, 
Stebbing, Venables, Wacc — ^sometimes lent a hand But for 
nearly everything The Times trusted to regular reviewers, generally 
two at a time — a system maintained until the starting of the 
Literary Supplement early in the present century. 

The books reviewed were fewer, but the reviews were longer, 
than now. Even a novel might get two columns and more ; and 
it was not uncommon for a review, divided into sections and 
spread perhaps over half a year or more, to run into twelve or 
more columns, though the tendency was for reviews to grow 
shorter and to be less long delayed. Then, as now, biography 
and memoirs and travel were the subjects held most likely to 
inteiest the readers of a daily paper. 

One of the fiist biographies to meet the eye is Gleig’s Warren 
Hastings, the “ three big bad volumes.” The reviewer was not 
so contemptuous as Macaulay a few months later, but he took 
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“POLITICAL INFIDEL” 

the same view of Gleig’s ments as a biographer. The third senes 
of Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen gives occasion 
for a tour de Jorce in description of the author’s activities and 
energy ; and his Lives of Men of Letters and Science in the time of 
George III are found to be superficial, coarse, brilhant, and 
insufficiently worked on. Bell’s Life of Canning is abused — a 
Radical work, with no moderation or modesty. Greater wrath 
was aroused by the Foreign Reminiscences of the late Lord 
Holland. These were “idle and mischievous tales,” and when 
the author’s son wrote to protest, the “ unclean pages ” of this 
“ most offensive book ” were held to prove that the writer of 
them was a Republican and had tned to help Napoleon to escape. 
Disraeh’s Life of Lord George Bentmck was bad biogiaphy and 
bad politics, but with good things m it, especially the “ elaborate 
sketch ” of Peel Disraeli himself, revealed in a Literary and 
Political Biogtaphy in 1854, is “the great pohtical infidel of 
his age, a hero who thinks of nothing but his own success ” In 
1851 Carlyle’s Life of Sterling gave Phillips a new chance of 
stating his opimon of the author He knew nothing about Steiling 
and “ produces no evidence for his insinuations.” Of the Peel 
letters (see Vol 1, pages 349-50) the reviewer says that their 
pubhcation by Cailyle was a breach of confidence; about the 
exaltation of Sterhng into the chair of Thomas Barnes he holds 
his peace — ^that was no concern of the public. 

The biographies reviewed in The Times were by no means all 
those of politicians and lawyers. In 1854 and 1855 the Life of P. T, 
Barnum was given six columns and, at the close, strong censure 
of his “ system of morality.” In 1853 and 1856 Lord John Russell’s 
Memoirs of Thomas Moore were given many columns, in which 
the reviewer, blammg Lord John for revealing too much of the 
lies and shifts and financial and domestic wriggles of the poet, 
writes very soundly on the business ability that underlay his 
snobbishness. The rich sold him splendour ; he sold them music 
and sentiment ; below the bargain there was no ulterior depend- 
ence. Moore could have done without his rich friends ; Theodore 
Hook could not. Joseph Cottle is mildly mocked at for his 
revelation of the weakness of Coleridge, “ intellectually a giant, 
morally a dwarf.” The lives of Southey and of Wordswoith, 
each by his son, reveal the difference between “ the man who 
always read and never thought,” and “ the man who read little 
and always thought.” In 1848, Monckton Milnes’s Life of Keats 
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(disliked for enthusiasm and snobbishness) occasions a level- 
headed condemnation of the pohtical hatred which had led to the 
cowardly attacks on him, and contains the sentence . “ It is the 
spmt of Keats that at the present moment hovers over the best 
of our national poesy and inspires the poetic gemus — such as 
it is — of our unpoetic age.” Leigh Hunt’s Autobiogtaphy is 
roughly handled; he is rebuked for being peevish, whimng, 
cowardly and sycophantic. 

In 1857 the diaries show that all the reviewing of biography 
and memoirs was then in the hands of two men — Samuel Lucas 
and Eneas Sweetland Dallas Lucas, a Bristolian, winner of the 
Newdigate and the Chancellor’s Prize for the Enghsh Essay, a , 
barrister very popular on the Western Circuit, and a local historian 
of moment, was a man of wide reading and wide interest, a sound 
and level-headed critic of hterature, well-informed on the arts, 
able, indeed, to write wisely and well on anything from poetry 
to the cotton trade. Dallas, a Scot, was less urbane ; his intellect 
was more powerful than Lucas’s ; and his book on the theory 
of poetry, The Gay Science (highly praised m The Times by 
Arthur Locker on its pubhcation in 1866), has lately come back 
into notice. But he was not without prejudice. The fiist bio- 
graphical review that can certainly be known for his was Sir 
William Napier’s Life oj Sir Charles James Napier, In its twelve 
columns and more he betrays something other than a coolly 
critical dishke of a book “chiefly remarkable for combining 
all the faults which a biographer can possibly commit,” and 
somethmg other than the desire to take any hint which a quarrel 
between Delane and the Napiers’ cousin, the sailor, may have 
suggested. His treatment of Sir Charles Napier’s historical 
romance of William the Conqueror and of Elers Napiei’s Life of 
Admiral Napier reveals a contemptuous dislike of Napiers in 
general ; and it may well have been that Lucas in 1 864 was called 
in to review Bruce’s Life of Sir William Napier and make some 
amends for Dallas. Another matter that roused Dallas’s bile was 
sport, fox-hunting particularly. Climbing fared no better with 
Dallas than hunting. The Alpine Club’s Peaks, Passes and Glaciers 
drew from him so much contempt for all English travellers, and 
especially for mountain-climbers, that the second volume was 
given to Lucas. But so late as 1871, when Alexander Innes Shand, 
himself a fine climber, reviewed Alpine books by Leslie Stephen, 
Tyndall, and Whymper, it is plain that Alpine climbing was still 
being sneered at by some. 
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Lucas and Dallas both came to the paper about the same time, 
Lucas in 1855, Dallas perhaps a little earlier ; and at first it was 
Lucas who took most of the biographies On the second volume 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Memoirs he was severe. He disliked the 
“ circumlocution in vaporous and diplomatic phraseology ” 
which made each sentence “ an official jujube ” ; and he accused 
Peel, in the matter of the Corn Laws, of shuffling and getting 
credit which was not his own Lucas could “ gut ” a book as 
well as George Dasent or the best of them ; but gutting was not 
his habit. With some shght Protestant leaning, he dehghted to 
slap Wiseman’s Recollections of the last Four Popes for its 
“ unctuous lotundity ” and its “ scarcity of contents ” ; and in 
chaffing or scolding he often shows a neat wit. In 1858 he began 
one of his principal tasks, which ended only just before his 
retiiement in 1865, the reviewing of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
At the outset he blamed its “ perversity.” 

The tlurd volume (1862) he found ‘‘more discursive, more 
episodical, moie diffuse than its predecessors,” but it won a 
rather grudged tribute to Carlyle’s power of description, which, 
by the time of the last volumes, had warmed to adnu ration of his 
narrative, especially of war, and his skill in geography. In 1862, 
Lucas began the reviewing of Spedding’s Letters and Life of 
Bacon with learned and sound criticism of the first two volumes ; 
but before any further volumes appeared he was dead. Another 
great task that he began but could not finish was the reviewing of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Dispatches. One of the best of all his 
biographical reviews was his article on Home, the medium It 
is perfect in delicate irony ; and it describes the spirits as “ frivolous 
bores ” Dallas, loo, as his treatment of Guizot’s Reminiscences 
shows, could gut upon occasion. His interests wore rather hterary 
than political. He knew how to praise Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, 
how to make the most of Lord Dundonald before concluding 
that his troubles were all his own fault ; he knew also how to 
write of Lady Morgan’s Memoirs in a manner to which no critic 
of our own time would stoop. His happiest review in the bio- 
graphical field is that of the Memoirs of Thomas Hood^ with its 
thoughtful remarks on wit and humour, and its conclusion that 
The Bridge of Sighs and the Song of the Shirt are painful rather 
than pathetic. 

The mantle of Lucas fell on William O’Connor Morris, lawyer, 
historian, and Irish County Court Judge. Morris, whom Del^e 
brought in as reviewer in 1858, was a man of trenchant mind 
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and no small political prejudice, but one who never shirked his 
work or stooped to mere gutting In 1 869 he took on the reviewing 
of Spedding’s Bacon, and he carried it through to its end in 1875 
His attitude was consistent He began by saying in effect that 
it was all very weU, but Mr Spedding would not convince him ; 
and he knew enough about Bacon’s intellect to admire it deeply, 
but his “ infenor character ” could not be acquitted of “ many 
of the grave censures.” In 1873 he reviewed Cusack’s Life of 
Daniel O'Connell On the book he was severe ; to O’Connell, 
aU those years after the battle, he was fair, and indeed generous. 
Side by side with O’Connor Moms as reviewer of biography 
were others, also more occupied in other work : Carohne Norton, 
who wrote prettily about Mary Berry’s letters ; Wace, who began 
the conscientious and respectable reviewing of the Life of the 
Prince Consort which was earned on by others ; Alexander 
Innes Shand, who was neatly ironical over Mr Gladstone’s 
Chapter of an Autobiography, and wrote a masterly criticism 
of Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay. Abraham Hayward, too, is 
an occasional contnbutor, chatting easily of social and theatneal 
memoirs, wisely of the personal hfe of George Grote, and m 
gleeful savagery about the indiscreet gossip of an American 
Mimster at the Court of St. James. More notable reviewer of 
biography than any of these was Fredenck Napier Broome, 
who came to The Times very soon after his return from New 
Zealand in 1869, and left it in 1875, when he began the Colonial 
Office career which ended in his being Governor of Western 
Australia. Broome began weU with Crabb Robinson’s Diary : 
“ a stream not very wide or deep, but winding through a beautiful 
country” and offering “narrow views on wide subjects.” 
Forster’s Life of Landor he found too long and too reticent about 
the faults of its subject Poor Landor years before had appealed 
— ^but too late — to the Editor, not “ as Editor, but as scholar, 
gentleman, and man,” not “ to pay any extraordinary attention ” 
to the Landor-Yarcombe trial ; and Forster had not turned the 
scale in his favour. But The Times was fortunate in having 
Broome at hand in 1869 to 1870, to take charge of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s article and book about the Byions. Broome kept his 
head, as neither Dallas nor Hayward would have done. The 
discussion, he wrote m 1870, had been rather a faction fight than 
a judicial inquisition ; and, though assured of Lady Byron’s 
good faith, he held that Mrs. Stowe, in making pubhc an accusa- 
tion of which she did not hold the proofs, had committed “ one 
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of those blunders that are worse than crimes ” After Broome 
the most frequent reviewer of biography was George Dasent, 
who occasionally disguised himself in the Editor’s diary, for no 
reason now known, as “Edward Halfacre Dasent was 
insuperable, both at gutting and at rewritmg m his own words 
without comment Last to be mentioned here are T. E Kebbel, 
who did useful work in reviewing the Lives of Palmeiston and of 
Shelburne, and, very near the end of the period, James Thursfield, 
who made an excellent entrance with scholarly and cntcal praise 
of Mark Pattison’s Casaubon, ending with a lively, but not 
impudent, rebuke to the great man foi his colloquial language 

Several great histories were published durmg this period, and 
The Times gave them attention at considerable length. The most 
excitmg was Macaulay’s On December 5, 1848, four days after 
the pubhcation of the first two volumes of it, a first notice con- 
sidered the introductions and the sources, and before the month 
was out more than ten columns about it had appeared. The 
reviewer decided that this book was m a class of its own, because 
Macaulay knew the subject too well to follow the old framework, 
and the famous chapter III was duly extolled — and gutted. In 
1855-6 the third and fourth volumes were reviewed at even greater 
length ; the author being blamed for partiality, but commended 
for his other good quahties. The book “ will be a Krfipa •Jk! 
but it is not the History of England ” The hand seems to be that 
of Lucas ; and Lucas it was who, in reviewing the fifth and sixth 
volumes in 1861, found Macaulay less partial than before, but 
still too partial for good history — ^an opinion not shared by the 
reviewer of Macaulay’s Works in 1866, who put the History 
above both the speeches and the poetry : he was a partial historian, 
but why not ? History ought to be partial. It was probably Lucas 
who in 1856 began the attack on Froude’s History, which was 
taken up by O’Connor Moms, by Dallas, and once by Mrs. 
Norton. Delane’s choice of her to review volumes V and VI is pio- 
bably explained by John Walter's objection to letting them go to 
O'Connor Moms, to whom the pubhshers had sent them direct. 
The brilliant lady took so long over them that Delane wrote to 
hurry her up ; but the review, when it amved, was found to 
follow the beaten track with much smartness and vivacity and 
to reveal a violent and not too well-informed contempt for Queen 
Elizabeth. O’Connor Morris’s particular contribution to Froude- 

5 But see above, p 123. 
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baiting was to accuse him of “ indelicacy ” ; and the shrewdest 
criticism came from Dallas, who found that he made too httle 
of economic and social difficulties and ascnbed all to religion 
Froude was much more roughly handled when Biodrick got at his 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, wheie Froude’s 
Carlylean, or Machiavelhan, principles of the light to lule were 
held to distort the whole picture The reviewing of Buckle’s History 
of Civilization was begun soberly by Lucas, who found it too 
long and digressive but explamed the system clearly It was 
continued by Dallas. Buckle had dared to say certam things 
about the Scots — one being that they weie as bad as the Spanish 
in superstition and religious illibcrahty , and it was not surprising 
that Dallas should trample on both theoiies and facts that could 
lead to such a conclusion. 

In classical history Liddell’s History of Rome gave occasion 
for a hope that the author would reform both Christ Chuich and 
education in Oxford Grote was not admired “ The essence of 
history,” declared the first reviewer of it, “ is its narrative ” — a 
view held also by O’Connor Morris and consonant with the 
paper’s love of culture for all and dislike of pedantry. Grote, 
therefore, was too much the commentator, too httle the historian, 
and, as for its language, “ but for its genuineness we should be 
compelled to class one of the best of Enghsh books among the 
very woist of English writings ” The American histoiians fared 
none too well. Motley’s United Nethet lands was rated by 
O’Connor Morris for belittling monarchical England and France. 
Prescott’s goose was cooked by Dallas, who contiasted him with 
Macaulay ; and Thursfield shrewdly questioned both the sincerity 
and the logic of Bancroft. 

Not the least cultivated field of history was the lustory of war ; 
and here, though Lucas, Dallas, Henry Hozier and C. B. 
Brackenbury did well, O’Connor Morris was supreme. He had, m 
particular, a great knowledge of the Napoleonic Wars ; and, 
taking them over from Lucas in 1860, he stuck to the Wellmgton 
Dispatches throughout the period, always mterested and always 
asking for more. Of the American Civil War and of the Franco- 
German War he was equally a keen student : in the history of 
the Ciimean War he naturally gave place to W. H. Russell. The 
capital feature of those years was Russell’s leview of Kinglake, 
which began in January, 1863, and ended in February, 1875, 
There is no need here to describe Russell’s attitude to Kinglake, 
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nor to dwell on the inextinguishable interest of these bnlhant 
articles In 1874 and again in 1875, when the volume on Inkerman 
appeared, Delane warned Russell not to deal too harshly with 
It. His former articles “ were not always stnctly judicial ” ; and 
O’Connor Morris, reviewmg Russell’s own British Expedition 
to the Cnmea, looks back on the turmoil of twenty years before 
and finds Russell less complete than Kmglake but more candid 
and more just. Before leaving the subject of war, we may mention 
two minor matters. One is Eber’s dehghtful notices of the 
Erckmann-Chatnan stones, Madame Therese, Le Consent, and 
Waterloo , and the other is a long article, as early as July, 1846, 
on the moral condition of the soldier, founded on two new books : 
a passionate pica for better treatment, education and encourage- 
ment of the common soldier, which includes a savage attack on 
drunken, brutal and ignorant officers 

A branch of history just then coming into public notice was 
the archaeology of the excavators In 1849 Layard’s Nineveh 
is hailed as “ the most extraordinary work of the present age ” ; 
and in 1874 T E. Kebbel (whose own Essays on History and 
Politics had been kindly reviewed by Lucas in 1864) showed both 
learmng and j*udgment in his review of Isaac Taylor’s Etruscan 
Researches. George Dasent in 1857 took the high literal y line 
over Schliemann’s Trojan Antiquities He consented to beheve 
that Schhemann’s Tioy might be Troy; but, in effect, who 
cared ? 

We must protest agamst any argument as to the authenticity of 
the Homeiic poems being founded on this discovery. That divine 
work is true for all time in a much higher sense than any which can 
be plopped up by mouldering Cyclopean walls and sherds of pottery 

and the poetry would outlast the walls when “ they shall have 
crumbled into dust, and been resolved into the elements out of 
which they sprang.” Jebb may have remembered this notice 
when, in reviewmg the English translation of the book, he worked 
in a little slap at the “ etherial ” view of Troy. 

To pass from the ancient to the modern world, in all its 
approaches to current affairs The Times showed, Ihrough its 
reviewers, hopefulness and confidence in the general common 
sense. In 1845 McCulloch’s book on taxation roused a vehement 
protest against the notion of keeping the people down The 
people must be helped to nse. Education was tieated in the same 
spirit. A leading article on September 17, 1858, upheld Lord 
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Grey in his plea foi public reading rooms and popular literature, 
in the beUef that people, high or low, ought to be supphed with 
what they want to read, and not what they do not ; and several 
years before Samuel Phillips had demanded, with some warmth, 
that the pubhshers should have the courage and the sense to 
pnnt more cheap books It was Phillips who suggested to Murray 
the “ Reading foi the Rail ” senes, of which early numbers were 
two volumes of Essays fiom The Tunes (1851 and 1854). The 
same spmt welcomed Kmght’s English Cyclopaedia, and (with a 
httle banter fiom Lucas) his Popular Histoty of England. The 
education and emancipation of women were also kmdly looked 
upon. Even Dallas wrote with sympathy and admiration of 
Bessie Parkes’s Women's Work; and Bioome’s objection to 
Josephme Butler’s collection of papers on Women's Work and 
Women's Culture rested only on a preconceived idea that nothing 
needs doing until there is a general outcry for it, which put these 
ladies m the position of visionaries. 

Such a spirit was not likely to be at home with Carlyle. The 
reviewer of Past and Present disliked Ms opinions as much as 
his “ hideous ” and “ affected ” vocabulary and style. Antagonism 
is our author’s leading idea ; a man must have knocked somethmg 
down in order to win his praise ; and tMs notion of strength 
only betrays “ the incompetence of a man of letters to grapple 
with the terrible realities which . . . threaten destruction to 
our social system.” Phillips, reviewing Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
was even severer. Mr. Carlyle is “ a thoroughly unpractical 
man ” ; he goes on raging against revolution while the real 
danger (in 1850) was now the opposite He had better stop writing 
now and “ repose upon his greatness,” and when the Life of 
Sterling showed, next year, that his advice had not been taken, 
Phillips drew a vigorous picture of Carlyle as a kind of Squeers : 

He keeps a school in which scolding goes on from morning tiU 
mght, but ceitainly no teaching. If the boys move, they are lashed ; 
if they sit still, they are lashed. They can do nothing right ; and what 
is worse they shall never have an inklmg of what this cruelly-exacting 
pedagogue thinks right or necessary to be done. 

There is little about Ireland. Aubrey de Verc’s English Misrule 
and Irish Misdeeds (1848) was natur^y cut up; but the most 
notable pronouncement is that of O’Connor Morris, who, reviewing 
Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (1872), denies that 
there is or ever was an Irish nation, and is profoundly pessimistic 
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about his countrymen m general. The spot where the nerves of 
The Times were most exposed was not Ireland nor Fiance, but 
America. The paper was touchy about Amencans’ opinion of 
England, and m 1 841 took more than six columns to slaughter 
a “ sad, washy, trashy, smvellmg and drivelhng pubhcation ” 
called The Glory and Shame of England, by an American, 
C Edwards Lester, who afterwards represented The Times in 
New York And although in 1845 Sir Charles Lyell’s Travels in 
North America had suggested a plea for favourable opinion 
about the Yankees — scoundrels though they were — the reviewers 
seldom lost a chance of having a whack at whatever portion 
of the “ overgrown boy ” came uppermost Dickens’s American 
Notes in 1843 gave an early occasion, and the peak was reached 
when Lucas reviewed Russell’s American Diary in December, 
1862. “The Umted States have been a vast burlesque on the 
functions of national existence, and it was Mr. Russell’s fate 
to behold this transformation scene, and to see the first tumbles 
of the clowns and pantaloons.” 

Travel is a subject always favoured by reviewers for daily 
newspapers, and the waters in The Times had some notable 
travel-books to review: — Ford’s Handbook for Travellers in 
Spain and Borrow’s The Bible in Spain i Melville’s Marquesas 
Islands and Omoo (The Times enjoyed them both, but told the 
author pretty roundly that he was a liar) ; Curzon’s Monasteries 
in the Levant and Year at Erzeroum ; Oliphant’s Russian Shores 
of the Black Sea ; Vamb6ry’s Travels in Asia ; H. M. Stanley’s 
How I found Livingstone; Arthur Penrhyn Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, There was Miss Eden’s Up the Country too, concerning 
which Lord Clarendon wrote to Delane : “ Bentley says that a 
favourable notice m The Times, however short, would be worth 
to her the sale of 1,000 copies ’’—with results that contradicted 
Thackeray’s warning to another author : “ They are awful and 
inscrutable, and a request for a notice mi^t bring down a slasher 
upon you.” It was often through books of travel, moreover, 
that the reviewers came into contact with the pubhc affairs of 
their time. The “ Russian Menace ” comes into a review 
(November, 1856) of Jesse’s translation of Perrier’s Caravan 
Journeys in Persia, In 1874 O’Connor Morris is found denying 
the “ necessity ” of a conflict between Russia and Great Britain ; 
of the Ride to Khiva (1876) John Macdonell remarks that “ the 
least important part of Captain Burnaby’s book is his alarmist 
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predictions ” , and Jebb, Brackenbmy, Biodnck, Gallenga and 
others in turn protest against any attempt to provoke animosity 
between two great nations. Only Dasent, getting hold of 
Freeman’s attack on Disiaeh and Derby m The Ottoman Powei, 
shows a slight leamng towards Turkey Of Italy a few ghmpses are 
given. Someone, in 1842, enjoyed tiouncing Mrs Tiollope’s 
Visit to Italy. By 1865, when Fleundre reviewed Frances Power 
Cobbe’s Italics, the tone about the future of the country was 
hopeful ; but in 1875, Shand, reviewmg GaUenga’s Italy Revisited, 
paints the picture very dark poverty, taxes, fear of France, the 
Prisoner of the Vatican in the centre and the Kmg nowhere Of 
France herself very httle is to be found in these hterary columns , 
but one book demands mention for a personal reason. Henry 
Reeve’s Royal and Republican France (1872), accordmg to 
O’Connor Moms, was deficient in comprehensiveness and 
breadth of view, and apt to miss the mam causes of events. That 
was bad enough ; but what were H Pomposo’s feelings when he 
read that “ his style, if not remarkable, is clear and pleasmg, 
and occasionally is fehcitous in expression”? 

Theology received less attention from the reviewer than, 
m such a period, might have been expected ; and m spite of 
John Walter’s strong pnndples there is no plain dnft of 
pnnciple or opimon. But Newman’s Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations and his Present Position of Catholics in England 
were reviewed, probably by Goldwm Smith, in 1851, the first 
with close argument, especially against mariolatry, the second 
with less urbamty. Two years later the Prayer Book of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri is bludgeoned through more than 
four columns ; and in 1854 The Idea of a University is abused 
through more than three Newman had to wait for ten 
years before the Apologia found, in J B. Mozley, a cntic 
both wise and urbane. Mozley notes that here is not the 
serenity of a memoir: the events in it might have happened 
yesterday. He is convinced of Newman’s complete honesty in 
his relation to the Church of England ; but he sees in him a love 
of change for its own sake. “ One cause of his inclination for 
new religious ideas was that there was too short a passage in his 
mind from lively impression to conviction.” In 1874 the Grammar 
of Assent found a worthy critic in Blakesley (Joseph Williams 
Blakesley,t who edited Herodotus and became Dean of Lincoln), 

J Blakesley (“ The Hertfordshire Incumbent ” of the correspondence columns) wrote 
the famous review of Bioughara’sUemoirAanw (see Vol I, p 445). 
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who called Newman “ the fanest of partizans ” (it may be men- 
tioned that when Shand came to write the obituary notice of 
Chailes Kingsley he made no leference to theology) ; and, after 
carefully and gently taking to pieces his “ inference,” “ assent,” 

“ certitude ” and other conceptions, concluded with adimration 
of his “ outspoken candour and genuine reverence.” The handhng 
of the Newman-Gladstone-Duke of Norfolk discussion about 
Infallibility fell to Wace, a man of the centre, who had already 
had a hit at Newman (“ not a Bible man ”) and at “ so-called 
pnests ” in his review of McLeod Campbell’s reminiscences, and 
in reviewing Ecce Homo had shown his poor opinion of hberal 
theology. Wace was at his best in his review of Faner’s Life 
of Christ — “We could have wished his reasomng to have 
been more severe , he may sometimes escape under a brilliant 
cloud of rhetoric from a stem antagonist” But the book 
“ will serve to enlarge enormously the field of view reahzed by 
great numbers of the Clergy . . all the more effectually because 
It relegates to another arena the more troublesome difficulties 
to wluch we refer ” 

With J. B. Mozley to turn argument and irony on two books 
against Chiistianity, Blakesley and Malcolm MacCoU to take a 
middle course over ecclesiastical history, Stanley called in to 
review Jowett’s St. Pauf and finding him too much aware of 
the objections to his arguments and too indefinite to state his 
conclusions, and Max Miillcr on Renan’s Semitic Monotheism^ 
the leaders of The Times weie not subjected to violence ; and 
fierce Anti-Ritualists or Anti-Papists (like Gallenga) found other 
channels for their opinions. Some of the regular hands did 
useful work : Lucas, almost as a matter of course ; and Dallas, 
who showed a good knowledge of pulpit literature (though he 
does not mention Donne). Best of all the articles (perhaps after 
Mozley’s own) are two on Mozley by Dean Church. Mozley 
was, to Church, “ a man of genius.” Before we leave theology, 
we may spare a glance at a novel of 1856, Perversion, or, the 
Causes and Consequences of Infidelity, the villain of which achieved 
the crowning infamy of becoming a writer on The Times. The 
reviewer enjoyed himself. 

To Mozley the paper was indebted also for a shrewd and 
respectful discussion of Lecky’s Rationalism. His History of 
European Morals was much more roughly treated by Shand. In 
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1851 and 1852 it was indebted to Goldwin Smith (hteially so foi 
many months, dunng which he remained unpaid) for a review of 
Mill’s Logic, in which he objected strongly to Mill’s ideas of the 
causation of human conduct ; and his firm foot may also be 
detected, perhaps, in the crushing of Comte’s Positivist Philosophy, 
as translated by Harriet Martineau, a theory “ as miseiable m its 
consequences and as degrading to humanity as it is in itself 
unwarranted and absurd ” Blakesley wrote well on Mill’s Liberty ; 
and O’Connor Morris’s review of Campbell Fraser’s Berkeley 
showed a mind as well informed as it was sympathetic and 
peiceptive. Jowett’s Plato, in the same year, fell into the hands of 
Dasent Warned by Delane to “ make Plato easy to the average 
reader,” whose ignorance it was impossible to overrate, and 
careful not to offend the rehgious pnnciples of John Walter III, 
he was shocked at the Symposium, lamented the lack of 
Chnstianity in Dr Jowett’s work, and sighed through six columns 
for “ one half-hour of Aristotle, the systematic thinker ” 

The Times did much better with science than with philosophy, 
having, no doubt, more important matter to work upon Its 
altitude was kindly but cautious. In 1845 the reviewer of Lyell’s 
Travels in North America concedes that geologists are not neces- 
sanly subverters of truth and religion, and, on coming to Niagara, 
betrays keen interest. Ten yeais later, The Plurality of Worlds 
is slaughtered for being anti-Christian. The reviewing of The 
Origin of Species in 1859 fell to no professed man of science, but 
to Lucas, who, aware of his own ignorance of the subject, passed 
the book on to Huxley. The whole review, except the introductory 
paragraph, is Huxley’s work.i Blakesley, musing ovei Lyell’s 
Antiquity of Man in 1857, writes with the modern mind about the 
relation of religion and science, but thinks that the theoiy of the 
oiigin of species, as distinct from data, might have been avoided for 
fear of frightening away people who ask nervously “ Where will 
this lead to ? ” Later reviews are less courageous. Mozley in 
1867 is induced by the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of Law to declare 
(with warm approval from the Editor’s diary) that ” Natural 
selection is adaptation by chance, and therefore, not by design, 
... It is, moreover, a theory of waste. It bases the operations 
of nature on a principle of waste, and in that it does violence to 
nature, of which economy is a fundamental law.” And in 1871, 
The Descent of Man left Wace angry and frightened. He clung 

1 See Thomas Henry Huxiey, by I.eonard Huxley, 1, 176. 
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his hardest to the argument of insuflScient evidence, but fell that 
more was expected of him. Darwin was contradicted by “ a kind 
of direct perception ” of the difference between man and animal 
And he has been reckless — see the effect of his doctrine in France 
— see our own loose philosophy and irrational religion Arthur 
Locker, writing gracefully about several sciences, noticed m 1866 
that the study of primitive man was now carried on by investiga- 
tion, not by speculation , but he went back on himself in reviewing 
Lubbock’s Ptehistonc Times, m which “the new science” first 
named its “ ages ” — ^palaeolithic, neohthic, bronze, and iron. 
He does not like now to think that for untold mynads of years 
our ancestors were benighted savages. He prefers the chronology 
of Archbishop Ussher, and the beautiful Adam and Eve 

To pass from Science to “ her sister Poetry ” is to light upon 
a breach between Delane and one of his most mdustnous and 
efficient servants. On February 7, 1861, the Manager of The 
Times, Mowbray Morris, wrote to Lucas : 

With respect to your standing disagreement with Delane, I have 
long abandoned all expectation of being able to interfere with advantage 
to either of you Your temper and dispositions are so unlike that you 
will never be able to see the same thing m the same way 

On September 3, 1860, Robert Lytton (“Owen Meredith”) 
wrote a letter to Robert Browning which goes a long way towards 
explammg what Mowbray Moms meant : 

I have made the acquaintance of a Mr. Lucas, who (vice Philips 
[j/c]) writes the literary articles m The Times (reviewed The Arrest of 
the Five Members and Transformation) i He is a great admirer of yours, 
and spoke to me much and well about your books. I asked him why 
he didn’t wnte what he had said to me m The Times. But he answered 
that Delane won’t hear of Poetry, and that when he wanted to review 
Shelley’s hfe and works Delane cned, “ Excrement I Excrement ! 

Early in September, 1862, Mowbray Morris wrote to Lucas : 

You cannot be serious about leaving us It is not good for old 
friends to part, & I refuse altogether to accept your resignation without 
further consideration on your part.’ 

1 Both m i860 

2 Soe Letters from Owen Meredith to Robert and Elizabeth Banett Browning, edited by 
Aurelia Biookb Harlan and / Lee Harlan, Junr (Baylor University Press, Waco, Texas, 
1936, p 172 ) Thomas Barnes’s attitude towards Shelley affords a contrast to his suc- 
cessor’s Barnes spent a Ions evening with the poet during Uie latter’s brief soioum at 
Oxford (1810-1 1), and received an impression of the fiankness & upnghtness of ShdOey’s 
character which I have retained ever since” 118351 Sco On Shellev. By Edmund Blunden, 
Oavin de Beer, and Sylva Norman. (Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 33.) 

3 P H.S. Papers, IV. 
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Lucas went on reviewing for The Times till 1865, but 
contemporary poetry had to get on without him. 

When the penod opened, Moore’s poems were in course of 
publication, and the reviewer laughs at his pohtics but laughs with 
his political squibs ; approves his Insh melodies while jeermg 
at his notion of the origmal Irish purity ; faintly curses his sacred 
songs and loudly his translations from the Greek. The poems of 
Lady Flora Hastmgs are warmly praised, the Fugitive Verses of 
Joanna Baillie less warmly ; and a tear is dropped on the remains 
of L E L. To damn Montgomery’s Luther through more than 
two columns was, in 1 842, to flog a dead horse. 

The period is dominated by Tennyson. His name first appears 
m 1843, in a cool review of the fifdi edition of Home’s Orion ; 
but the first woik of his reviewed is The Pi incess, in October, 1848. 
The critic (it was too eaily to be Dallas) objects that Tennyson’s 
faults remain unchanged ; the affected irregularities of style aie 
more numerous than before. The poet does not work hard 
enough ; and “ to disuse his talent is a crime in the possessor of 
it, and a wrong to the community.” The notice of In Memoriam 
in 1851 may be described as stodgy ; Tennyson is told at great 
length that he is too feminine, too obscure, too sorry, too precious, 
and too diffuse. Theie is nothing stodgy about the review of 
Maud in 1855. The writer of it was Dallas — and was somehow 
known outside Printing House Square to be Dallas. A week or 
two after it appeared Mowbray Morris wrote to him : 

The rough way in which you are handled by the provincial papers, 
from which I send you three extracts, shews, if any proof were ne^ed, 
how wise is the rule of the Times that exacts secrecy from all its 
contributors. I believe your cnticism of Maud to be just, and that of 
the provincials to be altogether wrong ; but I also believe that the 
wd^t that ought to attach to your article on account of its truth is 
materially diminished by its author being known. 

The last words must have been gall to the eminent Dallas, 
though some years were still to pass before his Gay Science 
proclaimed him to the world a critic of poetry. And, indeed, he 
gave Maud a tiemcndous slating. He found in it all the faults of 
the spasmodic ” poetry. It was crude, shapeless, and common- 
place ; it was sketchy without the vigour of a sketch, prosaic and 
metaphysical with the flatness and without the straightforwardness 
of prose. The imagery was conceited and far-fetched ; the metre 
had all the perplexities without the music of dactylics. And its 
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“hysterical tears and melodramatic rage” drove the critic to 
fury with these “ poets hiding themselves m holes and comers, and 
weaving mterminable cobwebs out of their own bowels.” If, 
as It seems certam, it was Dallas who wrote two months later 
the review of Nodes Ambrosianae^ which called Christopher 
North “ the manhest of the manly ” and the dialogues “ the 
finest dialogues that ever have been wntten, except those of 
Plato,” it IS easy to understand that he would have been ill at 
ease with Maud He was happier with the Idylls of the King of 
1859, in which he found simphcity and perfect workmanship, 
and praised Tennyson for sacrificing his youthful joy in colour 
to obtain the higher beauty By the time of Enoch A? den (1864) 
Tennyson had become, for Dallas, the poetical dictator, like 
Pope, but a greater than Pope. He was never frankly criticized, 
because “ Tennyson is Tennyson ” ; he continued to do small, 
“ episodical ” works, all different, and never challenged criticism 
with one big thing. Lucietius m 1868 found Dallas enthusiastic. 
Tennyson had earned the nght to wnte about madness. This 
poem of “ the philosopher drooping from his height ” is compared 
with Caliban upon Setebos, the poem of the monster soaring. 
For the melody of verse Tennyson was unapproachable since 
Milton, with whom Dallas liked to compare and to contrast him. 
That was Dallas’s last woid on Tennyson in The Times. When 
The Holy Grad of 1869 appeared, it was Broome who reviewed 
it. The monaichy was a monarchy no longer, for Brovramg, 
Morris and Swinburne had taken away some of Tennyson’s 
subjects. But the Idylls as a whole were the greatest thmg done 
since Paradise Lost ; and “ the verse beginning * Flower in the 
crannied wall,’ which will be passed over by many and ridiculed 
by some, is worthy of careful comment.” But Broome did not 
much like Tennyson. In 1872 he fell foul of Gareth and Lynette 
and The Last Tournament ; being bored with the goodness of King 
Arthur and regretting that “ such poets as Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr, Browning should have so little time or care for that minor 
music which makes up a large part of the fame and work of some 
of our greatest singers.” 

In the ’forties and ’fifties, indeed. The Times knew of few rivals 
to Tennyson. Mrs. Norton is moderately praised, and so is 
Mr. Juhan Fane, and a review of the fifth edition of Festus finds 
room for praise of Gerald Massey’s Babe Christaheh Aytoun’s 
Bothwell was made the text in 1856 for a sermon against all poetry 
that is not meant to be popular, includmg Tennyson’s. The 
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reviewer holds that popularity is a negative test only, but safe. 
“ The poetry of Scott may or may not endure ; that of Words- 
worth cannot Byron may or may not hve , Shelley must inevitably 
be forgotten ” That can hardly be Dallas , it might be Goldwin 
Smith, who three years before had introduced his readers, rather 
timorously, to a new poet, one “ A,” who had published The 
Strayed Reveller and Empedocles on Etna. Smith knew that “ A ” 
was Matthew Arnold ; and he was afraid, in Arnold as in Tenny- 
son, of “ an attempt to gain too great an intellectual domimon 
for poetry, to the prejudice of its proper prerogative, which is 
to sway the fancy and the feehngs ” We hear no more of Matthew 
Arnold till 1867, when his New Poems were tackled by Stebbing, 
who at least understood the poet’s desire to be alone and yet to 
have sympathy Little of the sympathy was given him Stebbing 
disliked his “ intellectual morgue*^ his academical manner, his 
“ want of spontaneity and naturalness, but especially of terseness,” 
and he found Merope a “ very undramatic drama ” and much 
too long. 

Other new names were being heard. When Dallas held all 
modern poetry m review at the beginning of 1865, he found in 
the gap that separated Byron, Shelley and Keats from his own 
epoch only Hood, Praed and Clough, who had all tried to catch 
the public ear by amusing it. But in 1865 Dallas had bigger names 
than these to oppose to the dictatorship of Tennyson. Aurora 
Leigh is “ one of the greatest works of art which this century has 
produced,” greater than anything that Tennyson had done. It 
might have been greater yet if Mrs. Browning had lived m England, 
not in Italy. Robert Browning’s poetry had suffered still more 
from his exile. In Browmng, Dallas found the materials of great 
poetry, the semblance of a great poet, but not the great poetry. 
Poetry, with Browning, was an occult science, a game of hide- 
and-seek. Yet, though he is not a poet, A Death in the Desert and 
Caliban upon Setebos prove him “ a profound thinker, the dramatic 
thinker”; all his profoundest works arc records of religious 
experience In the same article Dallas calls Coventry Patmore 
the George Herbert of the nineteenth century, but an earthy 
Herbert, sharing only his sententiousness, conceits and elabora- 
tion, and his ” tendency to overstrain sentiment lo mawkishness ” ; 
and bids Jean Ingelow yield to Christina Rossetti, who is simpler, 
finer and deeper, and docs “work which it would be difficult 
to mend.” 
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Dallas unfortunately gave up reviewing poetry for The Times 
just before The Ring and the Book appeared. Blair Leighton, 
into whose hands it fell, could make very httle of it. He said the 
usual things about obscunty, prosmess, the crude and jolting 
violence or “ almost absence ” of rhythm — “ it were effrontery 
to call It verse,” he cries, making verse himself through mdigna- 
tion. Leighton, moreover, had a theory that “ reahsm ” such as 
Browning’s had not yet become “ properly fused and malleable 
for art ” — ^it was like the photography of those days As this 
rather peevish and mincmg notice did not appear till June, 1869, 
the wnter had, or might have had, plenty of time for reading the 
poem ; and there is small excuse for his entire noisunderstanding 
of the motives of the Pope (whose portion of the poem he found 
below the average of the rest) m ordering the execution. 
BaJaustion's Adventure received better treatment from Broome, but 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau and Fifine drew from him his old 
plea that poetry should please the people “ and reflect the national 
life of England ” ; and these new poems of Browning’s, being 
**pure metaphysics,” made him praise by contrast the earher 
work, even Sordello. The last word on Browning comes from 
Thursfield Aristophanes* Apology shows the likeness between 
Browning and Euripides, and it is full of beauties ; but it is uncouth 
and fantastic, with passages repulsive to the scholar and a hopeless 
stumbling-block to the unlearned. 

Of Swinburne we hear nothing except when Arthur Locker 
in 1865 asked plaintively why he should have tied up his own legs 
by choosing for Atalanta in Calydon an ancient Greek subject 
and form, when modem England and modem English were at 
his command. William Morris was better treated. Jex Blake 
enjoyed The Life and Death of Jason. Moms, unlike Apollonius, 
had no humour, and his style dawdled , but the critic perceived 
the pictorial beauty of the poem and its vivid humanity. 
A. C. Steele found Morris’s voice in The Earthly Paradise flute- 
like, but lamented his “ simplicity approaching to baldness.” The 
Lyttons, father and son, were not passed over The Times of the 
’forties did not like the elder Lytton, and the New Timon (pub- 
lished anonymously, but declared to be Lytton’s) was unmercifully 
belaboured. In January, 1870, Broome fell fiercely upon Walpole^ 
and then in November (we may suspect in this instance a hint 
from the centre) gave more than five columns to almost slavish 
admiration of King Arthur. Owen Meredith was not more than 
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politely praised by Steele m 1868, and by Broome in 1874. Last 
on our list, George Eliot was always m favour. Dallas, reviewmg 
The Spanish Gipsy, was glad to see young love — ^about which 
Mr. Thackeray had been making such a fuss — giving way before 
race ; and though the poem, under Browning’s influence, was 
prolix, It was not verbose. 

On the whole, The Times did creditably but— in spite of Dallas 
—not more by the poetry of the period With fiction it did a 
good deal belter. At any pomt in the penod it was capable of 
droppmg into the old leviewers’ habits, either of sneenng at 
novels in general, or of filhng a column or two with the story 
and saving the labour of criticism. Dasent m 1874 took more 
than two columns to tell the story of Anthony Trollope’s Lady 
Anne. In tellmg it, he remarks complacently, “ we have neces- 
sanly omitted much that makes all that Mr. Trollope writes so 
pleasant and so lively ” ; and he adds twenty lines (which was 
twenty more than he sometimes spared) to say that he doubts 
the probabihty of the tale. It must be admitted, too, that some of 
the reviewers of fiction were not of the first order. Mrs. Norton’s 
standmg on The Times has been exaggerated by rumour. She 
wrote very chanmng letters to Delane on lace-edged paper, but 
her contnbutions to the papei were not many. The novels of her 
cousm, Sheiidan Lc Fanu, were her preserve. Broome’s wife, 
who kept her name of Lady Barker, sometimes reviewed a novel, 
and it was her misfortune to be given The New Republic, which 
left her bewildered. Yet, superficial and perfunctory as was some 
of the cnticism, the better reviewers regarded fiction as a literary 
art that deserved serious treatment; and now and then they 
scored a bull’s-eye. 

The novels reviewed were few. They reached double figures in 
1848, when someone put ten together as Novels of the Season, 
only to sink back again ; but each book was given plenty of space 
— sometimes more than the reviewer knew that it deserved, as 
when Arthur Locker gave more than three columns to Lady 
Barrett Lennard’s Constance Rivers. Mingled with the conven- 
tional sneers at women’s fiction and at circulating libraries and 
some sensible objections to the issuing of novels in parts and to 
the three-volume novel, we may find a sincere attempt to keep the 
readers in touch with the best fiction of the time and to correct 
their taste for the less good. At the outset the popular novelists 
were Mrs. Trollope (vulgar, but amusing), Mrs. Gore (vulgar, 
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Ignorant, and m The Debutante, vicious), and Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton (approved). Theodore Hook’s Fathers and Sons was 
a “ neat novel ” and W. H. G. Kingston’s The Prime Minister 
(1845) gets an encouraging column. 

The first considerable name is that of Disraeli. In 1844 
Conmgsby, through eight columns, is highly praised for its politics 
and its “ young England.” Sybil aroused equal admiration but 
at less length. The review of Tancred in 1847 is mostly an essay 
on contemporary Judaism in England and an attack on Disraeh’s 
notion of it ; and in 1870 Lothair stirs Shand to a fine piece of 
cntical praise both for the art and the matter of Disraeh’s best 
work of fiction, the only complaint being that the style starts 
by being bad and showy before it settles down The year of 
Coningsby saw also the first of a series of queeily savage attacks 
on Dickens. The Chimes was blamed for stirring up discontent 
among the poor The Cricket on the Hearth was “ a twaddhng 
mamfestation of silliness almost fiom the first page to the last.” 
The Pictures ftom Italy (by this time Dickens was editing an 
aggressive rival newspaper, the Daily News), the Battle of Life 
and The Haunted Man roused abuse crescendo. In 1857 the 
Christmas Story was rebuked by Lucas for being sentimental ; 
but the enemy of the earher years cannot have been Lucas ; nor 
can it have been W. H. Stowe, whose review of David Copperfield 
and Pendennis m one article was a bull’s-eye. Stowe inclined 
slightly towards Dickens, notwithstanding his distaste for the 
excess and the sentimentality in him. “ The epic is greater than 
the satire ” ; and he found Dickens (as we should say now) 
optimistic, Thackeray rather darkly pessimistic. No one noticed 
Bleak House, Little Dorrit or A Tale of Two Cities ; but Great 
Expectations brought Dickens into the hands of Dallas, who stuck 
to him for the next six years. Great Expectations Dallas con- 
descended to ; Our Mutual Friend, but for the “ Social Chorus,” 
he found a fine story, excellently told, and Bella Wilfer the best 
tiling in it ; he revelled in Mrs. Lirriper’s language, and thou^t 
Dr. Marigold^ s Prescription masterly. In April, 1870, the first 
number of Edwin Drood was reviewed by Broome, who made 
the prophetic but then somewhat obvious remark : “ We need 
hardly say that the mystery of Edwin Drood is a mystery stilL” 
Dickens died three months later, and “ Halfacre ” slipped into 
his column of the conventional criticism—** he was all nature,” 
and so forth— a plea that Dickens was not vulgar and could 
draw a lady and a gentleman. 
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It must have been Dickens’s early enemy who worked a slap at 
him into his praise of M. A Titmaish’s Our Stteet in 1848, and 
a few months later Vanity Fair was hailed as proving that 
Thackeray could do the long, continuous woik foi which his 
early things had been preparation Here was clear presentation 
of “ the balance of opposite characteiistics on which all truthful- 
ness m the exhibition of human nature depends ” ; and the critic 
strangely missed his own good point when he saw m Rawdon 
Crawley nothing but “ a most unloveable personage, a hulking 
mass of dull vice.” It hardly reads hke Stowe ; it might have been 
Samuel Philhps, whose half-column about The Kicklebiirys on 
the Rhine stung Thackeray into writing the Essay on Thunder and 
Small Beer which made the preface to the second edition Just 
or unjust as criticism, Phillips’s article was a very ridiculous piece 
of pompous verbiage After Vanity Fair, Thackeray was long 
out of favour with The Times. The reviewer of Esmond was not 
content to call it a bad pastiche, “ a very questionable and cracked 
specimen of old China,” Lady Castlcwood jealous and hypocritical, 
and Esmond himself so far from a hero that he inspired “ un- 
affected disgust ” ; he went out of his way to rail at Thackeray’s 
previous work, his “ partial and unpleasant view of men and 
things,” “hisdisbelieving, disappointed, jealous eye,” his duUness 
in delineation of hero and heroine. According to Thackeiay the 
review “ absolutely stopped ” the sale of the book. The Newcomes 
got It almost as hot. The reviewers were kinder to the Miscellanies, 
approving their “ truth to ordinary nature,” and with Dallas’s 
reviews of The Virginians and of Philip, we reach a more balanced 
judgment of Thackeray’s strength and weakness When he died 
in December, 1863, his short but kindly obituary notice said that 
he was a child at heart. 

Anthony Trollope fared pretty well, while Dallas was there. 
He had no business, of course, to have written about the 
Jupiter, of which he knew nothing; but Dallas found 
Barchester Towers curious and interesting, in spite of a 

tediousness of explanation which seems to be natural to the 
author as well as to his theme ” ; and, though he wanted more 
surprises and less obvious cause-and-cffect, he admitted that m 
the earlier chronicles of Barchester and in The Bertrams TroUopQ 
had much to say and said it simply. Orley Farm he liked, but 
he missed the peculiar art of the book. The successois of Dallas 
were less favourable. 
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It was Lucas’s luck to light on a “ Mr George Eliot ” whose 
Scenes of Clerical Life he praised for the combination of humour 
with pathos in depicting ordinary situations Then — “ Mr George 
Elliot” now — she passed to Dallas, who said that Adam Bede 
put the author at once among the masteis of the art, enjoyed the 
“ playfulness ” of The Mill on the Floss (he knew the author’s 
sex by then), found her “ merry ” in Silas Mainer, a book in 
which “ her moral purpose is mostly unconscious ” (no “ police- 
man in petticoats ” for him !) and declared Romola at once the 
least perfect and the greatest of her works, imperfect because the 
histoiy and the moral would not mix, and the histoiy, raising 
the tone, had lowered the interest Felix Holt he admired most of 
all Geoige Ehot “ plays with torrents where Miss Austen played 
with rills ” , and he knew of no Englishwoman who could be 
placed near her as a writer of prose When Middlemarch came, 
seven years later, it fell to Broome, who was hampered by a dread 
of admitting that there was anything wrong with the state of 
women, and thus could not see Dorothea straight But he was 
impressed with the weighty sentences and the stately style ; and 
Shand wrote wisely and well about Daniel Deronda 

Charles Kingsley fared ill. Alton Locke was savagely condemned. 
The critic had evidently expected a genuine biography, and found 
the story “ utterly worthless as a hand-book for our guidance 
to the Chartist cause.” Westward Ho was a good novel, to 
excellent purpose, but the portrait of the Jesuit of the sixteenth 
century was so unfair, so unlike Campion and Southwell that 
“ we expunge him as an anachronism.” Even Lucas was down on 
Kingsley, and “ more amused than edified ” by Two Years Ago, 
which sacrificed truth to didactics and exaggerated the distinction 
between the worker and the dreamer. 

Lucas did not review many novels ; but he has one notable 
review to his credit. In 1859 George Meredith, having published 
no fiction but Shagpat and Farina, brought out Richard Feverel, 
and Lucas gave it more than three columns. The book, he declared, 
was not impure, as some had said (it had been denounced m the 
Spectator and banned by Mudie’s). It was original and powerful. 
It was now oracular and obscure, now crystalline and brilliant. 
The author was, like Rabelais, a humanist, who saw life from 
his inner consciousness ; his characters were symbols and shades 
of his thoughts. But the development of the main purpose was 
weak. It was Meredith, not the system, that murdered Lucy, 
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“ m pure wantonness of authorship — a barbarity hke that for 
which Mr Charles Dickens is so often answerable.” After that, 
It is surprising to find that the only other novel by Meredith 
reviewed dunng the period was Beauchamp's Career, which Shand 
found obscure, too clever, and improbable, though he showed 
that he understood what Meredith had aimed at in the character 
of Beauchamp The last among the giants is first found in 1873, 
when A Pair of Blue Eyes is popped in among some other novels 
by Broome He found it “ readable,” but the author was too 
much led away by a love of fine and difficult, not to say ridiculous 
phrases Broome was much more inspired by Far from the Madding 
Crowd His criticism of it bungs out all its greatness and restraint, 
and objects only to Hardy’s imitating the language of Geoige 
Eliot Shand also brought up George Eliot when he piaised the 
plot and condemned the method of The Hand of Ethelberta. For 
some reason Under the Greenwood Tree was passed over till 
December, 1875, when the younger Mowbray Morris, giving it a 
few lines among the Chnstmas books, said that “ as might be 
imagined from the author’s past achievements ” {Far from the 
Madding Crowd, for instance !) “ it is a pretty little book.” 

The reviewers evidently kept their eyes open for new writers ; 
but they had one blind spot — ^the Brontes. Wuthering Heights was 
never mentioned. Jane Eyre must wait till 1849 when the reviewer 
of Shirley, by Currer Bell (“ whomsoever that name may repre- 
sent ”) explained that, wheieas Jane Eyre, though disfigured by 
coarseness, was a work of geiuus for two volumes and all 
bookseller’s stuff in the third, Shirley was made up of third 
volumes and was “ at once the most high-flown and the stalest of 
fictions.” After that the Biontcs’ fiction got no more notice than 
their poetry had done. But the list of novelists who were seriously 
and watchfully reviewed is long and multiform : — Samuel Warren, 
Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Henry Wood {East Lynne, 
wrote Mrs. Norton to Delane, is “ a mere amphfication of a 
story of mine ages ago, m Colburn’s Monthly or some annual ”), 
Miss Braddon, George MacDonald, James Payn, Hawley Smart, 
Whyte Melville (whom Dallas admired, but liked to banter about 
“the steady principles and the church-going habits of ruined 
spendthrifts and dashing Dragoons”), Mrs. Oliphant, Black, 
Blackmore (Shand found both Lorna Doone and The Maid of 
Sker dull and heavy), and Rhoda Broughton. One new writer 
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was barred by authority. On March 11, 1873, Delane wrote to 
Napier Broome : 

Etewhon, I won’t touch. It could not be reviewed as favourably as 
perhaps it deserves without alarming the “ goodies ” — and they are 
powerful. 

Shand had high praise for Henry Kmgsley ; and Henry Kingsley 
himself contributed a dehghtful article m November, 1871, in 
which, though enjoymg the stones m KnatchbuU-Hugessen’s 
Moonshine^ he rebukes him for “improving the occasion.” 
There is no moial, he declared, m Cinderella. “ The very Band 
of Hope Review, a paper which improves every occasion, could 
get nothmg out of Aladdin Alice's Adventures in Wonderland — 
there is no moral m that. The whole of the wit comes from a 
persistent violation of every rule m logic ; every fallacy in Aldrich 
is brought suddenly on one . . . until one is dazed, and arrives 
at the feeling of incongruity, which Dr. Johnson tells us is the 
true source of laughter.” Whereby amends were made to 
“ Ahce ” for some shghting by less nimble and gracious nnnds 

Near the end of the period a good innovation was made by 
Shand. In 1866 O’Connor Morris had found line “ detached 
passages ” in that “ disjointed succession of the visions of a 
distempered fancy,” Les Travailleurs de la Mer. Locker had 
praised About, and Eber had praised Erckmann-Chatrian. But 
there was no systematic attention to foreign novels before Shand 
in 1876 started his articles on “ Lighter French Literature.” He 
kept his eyes open also for good new German fiction. 

Delane, it has been seen, though wilhng to sec literature 
noticed, lacked a personal interest in books. He had from the 
first conducted The Times upon an apt compromise between 
Walter’s broad academicism and an intensely enterprising pohtical 
pragmatism of his own Twenty-five years had only served to set 
their mark upon Dclane’s stnctly political editorial routine. The 
work of literary, dramatic and music criticism he left, apart from 
a day to day supervision, to find its own development. Changes 
in the political world, however, had significant effects, as will be 
shown, upon the editorial staff in Dolane’s last years, which 
witnessed some decline from his earlier brilhant achievement, 
and also upon that direction of policy which the Editor had 
always regarded as predominantly his province. 
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DELANE’S LAST YEARS 

W HILE the years 1855-1860 were the most critical in the 
Victorian penod of the paper considered as a business 
oiganization, the years from 1870-1877 were of parallel 
consequence to the staff Changes then made in the peisonnel, 
though more gradual in their effect, were as far-reaching and 
lastng as the repeal of the advertisement tax and the abohtion of 
the compulsory revenue stamp. 

During the years which followed the endmg of the taxes upon 
knowledge in 1855, Walter’s attention was engrossed by the need 
of the mechanical departments and the pioblem of organizing 
them to meet the competition caused by the newspaper trade’s 
newly discovered economic freedom Realizing the imperative 
necessity for an active and progressive director in the printing 
office, he appointed in 1856 John Cameron MacDonald, whose 
derailed reporting for The Times of the machinery sections of the 
Great Exhibition had four yeais earlier won wide approval. 
Installing him as Chief Engineer, Walter proceeded, as has been 
recorded in the chapter on the “New Journalism,” to spend 
lavishly upon new printing presses and new stereotyping plant. 

Foreseeing the expansion of the business, Walter had regularly 
acquired properties adjoining Printing House Square. He built 
durmg 1857-58 a new pubhshing department, whose manager, 
Thomas Cope, appomted by Morns m 1848, reUred m 1863, to 
be succeeded by Francis Goodlake. The new department was 
organized expressly for the new distnbuting system by which a 
large number of bulk parcels for dispatch were now forwarded 
ni^tly by rail — to the loss of the Post Office Moreover, from 1 863 
to 1 868, Walter and MacDonald were still more deeply engaged 
with the highly technical and expensive experiments leadmg up 
to the manufacture of the “ Walter ” press. These last expen- 
ments involved the creation at Printing House Square of a 
machine shop funushed with the necessary drawing office, jigs, 
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and tool-making devices This new depaitment of the business 
was required first for the manufacture of the new presses for 
Printmg House Square ; and secondly for the exploitation of 
the patent of the “ Walter ” press Hence the department was laid 
out for the manufacture and sale of the press at remuneiative 
prices to other newspapers — e g , the Scotsman and the Daily News. 
In addition to the “ Walter ” press, the new department supphed 
stereo-moulding equipment Thus in Apnl, 1870, MacDonald 
accepted an order for a mouldmg machine on behalf of The Times 
from its New York namesake (founded m 1851) This manufac- 
turing business meant the virtual creation of a subsidiary concern, 
and it required not only capital but time — ^nearly a decade — ^for its 
estabhshment 

There was another major consideration before the Chief 
Proprietor’s mind. The premises at Pnnting House Square, built 
for Mark Baskett in 1740, and acqmred by John Walter I in 
1785, were, despite extensions, mconvemently small by 1840 
The plan to manufacture the “ Walter ” press forced a decision 
to build a new printing house of which the basement floor should 
be devoted to the engineering shops. It is not known when 
Walter determined upon a complete rehousing of the papei 
and its plant, but as the “ Walter ” press was patented in 1 866 
and Walter went to the Umted States in that year, he probably 
adopted the scheme in that or the followmg year m preparation 
for the construction and use of the new models, which took place 
in 1868. While in Amenca Walter visited, in some instances for 
the second time, the principal newspaper offices. Among them 
he investigated the building of the New York Times, which had 
been established by George Jones and H. J. Raymond at Nassau 
Street in the Wall Street distnct. In 1857 the journal removed 
to the neighbourhood of the City Hall and joined the World, the 
Tribune, the Sun, the Albion, &c , all of which were housed in 
handsome new buildmgs grouped on the south-east side of 
the City Hall Park, m that portion of Paik Row then known 
as “ Printing House Square ” The most conspicuous and solid 
of these buildings was that of the New York Times, the 
facade of which, carrying further the compliment implied by 
Messrs. Jones and Raymond’s choice of their journal’s title, 
carried a pediment in the style of the onginal over the King’s 
Printing House of Mark Baskett. Thus, when Walter was in 
Printing House Square, New York, he saw more than one souvenir 
of Blackfriars. In 1866, it may safely be presumed, he was more 
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eager than before to secure at first hand intelligence of the many 
new mechanical enterprises then going forward m the newspaper 
offices of New York and Philadelphia, equally, too, of the design 
of the buildmgs The execution of his own plan was so slow 
that the delay can only be explained by the cost of the enterprise, 
which was defrayed entirely by Walter and not by the general 
body of the propnetors. The 3,817,121 bncks were supplied 
from two kilns, one m Wokingham directed by Walter, and 
Walter was his own architect. The south elevation was naturally 
drawn in general accord with the City Corporation’s plans in 
connexion with the new street being cut through to the Embank- 
ment. The progress of Queen Victona Street gave Walter the 
opportumty to erect an imposing elevation. The street was opened 
m 1873, and in the following year the now rather familiar thf^p 
magnificent public office of The Times, No 162, Queen Victoria 
Street, was completed. In 1874 the new bmlding was regarded as 
the most handsome in the street ; unquestionably it ranked as the 
finest bmlding yet designed for a London newspaper, and it was 
by no means inferior to its namesake’s building m Prmtmg House 
Square, New York. It is plain, however, that Walter had been 
strongly impressed by certain details in the American building, 
for the London fagade of 1874 possesses a similar construction 
of the pediment and other points of similanty, as may be seen in 
Shannon’s lithograph illustrating “ Printing House Square,” New 
York, m 1868. 

Thus, for more than ten years, Walter’s mind was preoccupied 
with the business of pnntng and building, the affairs of which 
thrust into the background of his mind the conclusion, arrived at 
as early as 1857, that the staffing, of the editorial and managerial 
depaitments of The Times^ required reinforcement. Not merely 
had the organization of Delane’s department as it existed after 
1857 failed to keep pace with that of the printing office, but 
no change of any importance had occurred, or been made, in 
it. Provision for emergency in the editorial department had only 
been theoretically considered. But, on the other hand, there had 
been no emergency as yet. Walter, indeed, had instructed Delane 
that Dasent must not look forward to succeeding to his position, 
but the matter of editorial succession rested there. In the 
managerial department the same condition of affairs existed; 
there had been thought of introducing and training a successor to 
Morris who should be ready in due time to follow him, but nothing 
had been done. The training of successors to the Editor and 
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WALTER’S RESERVE FUND 

Manager had doubtless seemed less urgent than the provision of 
modem machinery ; both Delane and Moms were still compara- 
tively young, being little over 50 In 1870 the Chief Propnetor 
himself was only 53, while Morris was 51 Whatever his 
engineering preoccupations, Walter’s maction may also have been 
due, m part, to certain private motives, some connected with the 
future of his sons, John, then coming of age, and Aitliui ; others 
ivith the paramount necessity of watchmg the conduct of the 
papei more closely in the new trade situation. 

Moreover, an unexpected, and to Walter somewhat humbling, 
difference of opinion with the propnetors occurred in 1867. At 
this time Walter took a step with unexpected consequences. It was 
not that he had failed to foresee, but that he could not credit, the 
blindness and obstinacy of what he flattcrmgly called “ the general 
body of my Co-proprietors in The Times,'"' In 1867 as Chief 
Proprietoi of twenty years’ standing he considered it his duty to 
render to the general body an account of the business as it then 
stood Accordingly he prepared a statement which, after pro- 
longed consideration by himself and Dobie, the solicitor, was 
dispatched to all the proprietors. The statement rehearsed the 
precarious nature of a property possessing no capital but the 
goodwill of its name, The Times newspaper, the essential value of 
which depended upon “great knowledge, enterprise and un- 
remitting vigilance and skill continually expended upon it,” Even 
with these, he thought, popular favour was uncertain ; and hence 
every “ reasonable precaution ” should be taken to secure the 
prosperity of the concern. Walter then came to the point. He 
revealed to the whole body of the proprietors, what had hitherto 
been known to but a few and those his nearest kin, that “ acting, 
as I fully believe, within the scope of the powers entrusted to me,” 
he had, smee the early years of his management, set aside a 
portion of the annual profits as a reserve against extraordinary 
contingencies. The reserve fund, held as a trust in the names of 
Waller, Carden and Dobie, had nearly reached in 1867 a figure 
“at which I could conscientiously recommend that it should 
stop.” The fund had reached the sum of £190,000 in the Reduced 
3 %’s. Walter recommended that an additional £10,000 should be 
credited to the fund, bringing it to £200,000, and that it should 
close with this figure. 

At this point the condition of Waller’s surviving draft, much 
corrected by himself and Dobie, proves the existence of some 
uncertainty as to his right to initiate the fund without the prior 
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consent of the propnetors. He admitted that he had so fai acted 
upon his own responsibility and sought (“ I am anxious ”) to 
obtain a formal expression of then approval of the course he had 
pursued and his recommendation that the investment of £200,000 
should not be available for dividend “ except in the case of any 
extraordinary emergency, of which the Managing Proprietor or 
the Trustees of the Fund for the time being should be the sole 
judge.” 

Walter asked for the unanimous consent of the proprietors, 
warning them that “ a single dissentient would paralyse the whole 
operation and render it impossible for me or my successors to 
carry it into effect ” His conclusion — ^it now seems dangerously 
inviting — afl^rmed that in default of such a unanimous vote he 
should feel that he “ had no alternative but to reheve myself of 
all further responsibility in the matter by at once dividing the 
* Reserve Fund ’ among the proprietors in the proportion to 
which they are respectively entitled ” To the Chief Proprietor’s 
astonishment more than one proprietor voted against the Reserve, 
in effect for distribution. In April, 1868, the holding of £200,000 
in the Reduced 3 %’s was sold for £172,888 19s. 8d., which was 
divided among the proprietors. 

Thus ended the fund which Walter began in 1850. His fellow- 
pi oprictors — they were short-sighted but they could not have been 
expected to foresee the “Parnell” losses — voted as they were 
permitted to do by the will of John Walter I. While it had been 
his will that the “ several parties interested shall receive their 
dividends and shares of the profits half-yearly ” and the Chief 
Piopnetor was given “ the most absolute power ” in the direction 
of the newspaper and “ of making allowance and payments,” 
he did not provide in the “settling of accounts” for any 
deduction whatsoever from the sum certified as available for 
dividend and announced to the owners of the shares. 

The incident was disagreeable, for, apart from other con- 
siderations, it increased Walter’s feeling of personal responsibility 
for the paper. The circulation had declined, but did not give 
very serious cause for concern, and the reduction of the Daily Nem 
from 3d. to Id in June, 1868, attracted only a few hundreds from 
The Times. The salaries of Delane, Dasent and Morris were 
raised on July 1, 1868, and Walter, writmg to Delane on July 5, 
said : “ 1 have just received your letter of yesterday. I intended to 
announce the increase in your salary myself, but Morris has fore- 
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RESIGNATION OF DASENT 

Stalled me. While our prosperity continues at the flood, it is but 
fair that those who bear the burden and heat of the day, and night 
too, should share it,’* Nevertheless, he added a caution which 
witnesses to his behef that the resources of the paper were likely 
to undergo reduction in the immediate future * “ But we must be 
prepared for an ebb, and the gradual declme in our circulation, 
which I attribute solely to the cheap Press, makes me contemplate 
the possibility of a reduction to 2d., at some future and not very 
distant date” The Times, which had a circulation of 62,641 
on New Year’s Day, 1868, began 1869 with 59,827. 

Unexpectedly, also m 1869, Morris’s health began to fail, and by 
the autumn his condition aroused the anxiety of his friends, 
particularly of his brother-m-law, Delane, who urged immediate 
application to Walter for an extensive period of leave. Morris, 
unfortunately, was in a highly restless condition, worried not only 
by office affairs, but still more acutely by private concerns. His 
son’s extravagance not only adversely affected the boy’s reputation 
but gravely strained his father’s means Young Mowbray Morris, 
’ then in Australia, was always on his father’s mind. In conse- 
quence, the notion which at one time piesented itself of his retiring 
from Prmtmg House Square was put aside by the Manager on 
account of his personal financial situation. 

In the New Year (1 870) a serious complication, vaguely foreseen 
by Delano, Morris, and Walter, but not expected by them 
to materialize just then, arose in Delane’s department. On 
January 17 Gladstone, at the solicitation of Lowe, invited the 
assistant editoi in “ a most flattering letter ” to fill a vacancy 
on the Civil Service Commission. In resting his selection of me 
on the public interest,” wrote Dasent to Delane, “ he has chosen 
the only ground on which I should think it right to accept such 
an office.” It was inevitable that he should give up the office 
of assistant editor. Nevertheless, it did not follow that, with 
Dasent a Civil Service Commissioner, the break need be complete. 
It was arranged that on leaving he should continue to assist 
The Times in the capacity of a contributor. 

During the same January Morris’s health rapidly worsened. 
The doctors took him off to a nursing home whence, in bed with 
his head in a cradle, he wrote thus to Walter on the 20th : 

They say there is a reasonable probability of my being cured, but 
that my state at this moment is very serious. 
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Under the circumstances I crave your forbearance for a month. 
At the end of that tune I shall know my fate & should it be what I 
myself anticipate, pray believe that I will not shrink from the painful 
duty of placing my resignation in your hands. 

For your sympathy & kindness I cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude & the consolation I have derived from them. 

Gradually Morris was brought to the convalescent stage. An 
anxious office next witnessed Dasent yield up his post — on the 
m^t of Sunday, February 6, “ feeling very miserable at leaving.” 

Wilham Stebbing (whose entry into the office is recorded in 
Chapter XXI) and had proved himself an exceptionally able and 
versatile writer of clear-cut views and strong convictions, was 
appomted Dasent’s successor from February 1, 1870, at the rate 
of £1,200 a year. In his new position he became somewhat too 
anxious and voluble about detail to be practical as an editorial 
assistant — at least to a man constituted as Delane was and as 
Walter had, m part, made him Delane, more pleased with the 
arrival of John Roche Dasent, his old colleague’s young son, 
whom he brought in as a private secretary, faced the new year 
uneasily. Walter, although he had not promised the editonal 
succession to Slebbmg, did not accept Delane’s estimate of him. 
With his mnate respect for scholarship, Walter was inchned to 
underestimate the ability, at least equally desirable in an editor, 
to thmk and express judgments clearly and quickly Yet Stebbing 
was as devoted as any man to the paper and to Delane. In the 
Editor’s privately expressed view, however, he was “ no help at 
all ” Delane found it impossible, as he wrote in a letter to Dasent, 
“ to deal with a man who won’t take the trouble to sort his ideas 
before he endeavours to express them.” To mcrease the Editor’s 
anxieties there next came the war panic which preceded Napoleon’s 
declaration of hostilities against Germany. 

In this situation Delane turned to Dasent not merely for contri- 
butions but for editorial assistance, and on many occasions 
during the late sprmg and early summer of 1870 his old colleague, 
now Civil Service Commissioner, voluntarily took charge of 
the paper m the Editor’s absence. Later, in February, John 
Roche Dasent had been advanced from the position of Delane’s 
private secretary and given the title of assistant editor. Hence, 
for a penod m April, while Delane was absent, the paper was 
being edited by the two Dasents — the office of The Times 
(as distinct from the printing house) was, counting Delane and 
Morris, worked in its prmcipal positions by three brothers-in-law, 



THE TRAGEDY AT BEAR WOOD 

one of whom was assisted by his son. Stebbing does not yet seem 
to have succeeded in makmg even nominally secure his position 
as assistant editoi, still less his prospect of succeeding Delane, 
for the interventions of George Dasent occurred not only m June 
and November, 1870, but also in April, 1871. Stebbing’s hand- 
wiiting does not appeal in the Editor's Diary until June, 1871. 

Thus, as fai as the staff knew, the succession to the Editorial 
and Managenal chairs remained unpiovided for. The Chief 
Propiietorship was destined, of course, to descend to the eldest 
of John Walter’s nine sons, also named John, the fourth of the 
line. He had come down from Oxford in 1869. A first-hand 
knowledge of the woild was regarded by his father as essential 
to the make-up of a future Proprietor of TI^e Times. Accoidingly 
young Walter had been sent travelhng, and in the summer of 
1870 was in the East He reached Ameiica m the autumn with 
the plan of returning to Bear Wood in order to spend Ginstmas 
with the family. John landed from America on December 22 
to the immense pleasure of his father, who welcomed him with 
a round of festivities On Chnstmas Eve he went with a party 
of his brothers and other relatives to skate on the lake at Bear 
Wood In the middle of the excitement the ice gave way and 
two of his brothcis with a cousin were forthwith so deeply 
immersed that they were m obvious danger of drowning. John 
Walter Junior immediately dived to their rescue, but the shock of 
fUnging himself into the icy water caused heart failure and he 
sank almost instantaneously. 

Under this tragic blow, prostrating by its nature, cruel by its 
unexpectedness, agonizing in the circumstances of time and 
place, John Walter was sustained hardly less by the sympathy 
of his colleagues than by the devotion of his wife and family. 
Constitutionally undemonstrative, he was never afteiwards quite 
the same. As a Chnstian he now experienced the truth he had 
hitherto only accepted as a pious opinion : that a man who had not 
trained himself to suffer, or had not been trained by suffenng, must 
inevitably lack tlie one standard of judgment alone enabling him 
to penetrate into the meaning of human relations--domestic, social, 
professional, or other. One effect of Walter’s loss was an increased 
consciousness of, and consideralion for, the feelings, as distmet 
from the rights, of others. Although he had always regarded the 
office as m some sort an extension of his home, and had treated his 
colleagues with what was for a man of his reserve tmusual 
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intimacy, he had fiequenlly seemed to Delane, Dasent, and Morris 
unaccountably insensitive on occasion. No hint of anything 
similar is revealed in the office coiiespondence after the tragedy 
of Chiistmas Eve, 1870. Another of its consequences was that 
he ignored the world with increasing dehberation and sought even 
more consistently the consolations of rehgion. Henceforth he 
showed less curiosity about hfe in general, tiavelled less, wrote 
fewer letters to the paper, and visited the office a little less 
fiequently. Nevertheless, he did not abate by a tittle his control 
of the organization — ^for that was a point of conscience with 
him — ^but he avoided personal responsibihty for details to a greater 
degree than hitherto. Nor did he hurry in the matter of appoint- 
ments in the managerial department 

The year 1871 passed uneventfully. The war, however, threw 
extra woik upon Morns, who, at first, seemed equal to it It was 
towards the latter part of the following year that the Managei 
suffered another and final breakdown. He was counselled by 
Delane to apply for a long leave of absence but determined to 
remain at his post. Nevertheless, as winter approached, it was 
settled that he was to go abroad. He was kept working, however, 
into the New Year by a morbid and baseless fear that if he went 
away for so long as two months he would be superseded in the 
management. His condition then became alarming and, accepting 
the instruction of the doctors, he prepared to go to Egypt. 

In the middle of February, 1873, Mowbray Morris arrived 
at Cairo. Installed at the hotel with orders to rest until he was 
fit to travel up the Nile, he accidentally fell in with the Governor 
of the Bank of South Australia, Sir James Fergusson, who, m 
ignorance of Morns’s condition, completely broke his health 
by revealing that Mowbray Wilham Morris, who was appointed 
through Sir James’s influence and at his father’s request to a 
position in the Bank of Adelaide, had pledged Morris’s credit 
with that bank for a sum exceeding £1,000. Moms, shocked 
by this news and haunted the more by his fear of supersession, 
forthwith abandoned his plan of gomg up the Nile and determined 
to make his way straight home by way of Naples and Rome. 
He was well when he called upon Wreford at Naples, but by the 
time he amved m Rome, Hardman and Bayley recognized his 
condition to be desperate. Delane learnt by telegram and letter 
that Morris, in addition to suffering great physical pain, was also 
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showing signs of such mental fatigue that he could not safely 
be allowed to proceed home for an unlimited period. His financial 
affairs were so disordered that Delaiie found it necessary to 
burden himself with much additional responsibihly, professional 
and domestic, even havmg to take the trouble to send out new 
night and bed hnen. 

Delane’s gloom was relieved by the trust he reposed in the 
Chief Engineer, MacDonald, who always deputized for the 
Manager, and was at this time, and m the future, uniquely in 
the confidence of Walter. Without “ Mac,” as Delane called him, 
the situation created by the resignation of George Dasent and the 
illness of Morris would have been rendered unbearable The fact 
that Stebbmg, for all his abilities, was not as agreeable a colleague 
as Dasent made all the difference. That isolation to which Delane 
confessed when Dasent retired from the assistant editorship 
(“ I was lonely enough befoie and shall be more so than ever 
now ”) was deepened by the circumstance that Delane’s mother, 
who was to him “ not only the fondest of mothers but the best 
of advisers,” had died in the previous year Dunng those months 
“ Mac ” was Delane’s greatest support. Later Morris returned 
home, Delanc standing by him in his financial and other needs, but 
he was scarcely fit for any consecutive work during the remainder 
of the year. 

Towards the end of the year it was seen that the Manager’s 
illness was not likely to be short. It became clear, too, that 
MacDonald’s position, which carried with it special technical 
cares, could not be permanently combined with that of Manager 
of The Times m one department, and that the two depaitments 
could not be administered separately under one head. MacDonald 
felt the effects of overwork so much that, when Walter complained 
of typographical errors in the paper, he spoke of resignation. He 
wrote, on October 16, 1872, that “ the stram begins to tell not 
only upon my health but also, as you will probably say, upon my 
temper.” For reasons not now ascertainable, but which probably 
originated in a desire to spare Morns’s feelings, Walter announced 
no plans, and, though Morris suspected it, only MacDonald 
was made aware of Hie Chief’s intention to introduce, at a later 
and more suitable lime, Arthur Fraser Walter, his eldest surviving 
son, as the permanent Manager in succession to Morris. But steps 
had to be taken to fill the Manager’s position, if only temporarily. 
The office, Delane, and Morris witnessed the peculiar appointment 
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of a member of the reporting staff who had only lately given up 
practice at the Bar. Pembroke Scott Stephens entered upon his 
duties m November, 1872. He understood that he had only 
power to sign “ On behalf of the Manager of The Times"* and 
that his tenure of the position was not permanent. Nevertheless, 
with his very acceptable salary and m the absence of any other 
obvious successor to Moms, Stephens succumbed to the 
temptation of regarding himself as the future Manager, and, 
apart from other considerations, made this impossible by 
confiding his hopes to a few Dubhn friends. One of these wrote 
a prophetic paragraph which was gladly prmted by the Irish 
Times and copied therefrom by many Enghsh journals. It was 
at last seen by MacDonald. Stephens’s resignation was imme- 
diately offered, though not accepted, but he did not contmue as 
assistant or delegate to MacDonald after March, 1873. In the 
following month Moms returned to work, but none could doubt 
his complete and final unfitness. He conducted the coriespondence 
for less than a fortmght and m the middle of April resigned. 
Walter’s farewell letter to the Manager who had been his own first 
appointment is characteristic m feehng and in expression : 

Bearwood, Wokingham, 
April 19, 1873 

My dear Morns, 

It is with the deepest regret that I have received from MacDonald 
the painful mtelligence that you find yourself no longer able to contend 
with the difficulties arismg from your impaired health, and that you 
have therefore requested him to convey to me the resignation of your 
office. 

Most deeply mdeed do I regret that I cannot do otherwise than 
acqmesce m the propriety of your decision, for there are few events 
in life more painful than the sudden termination of relations so mtimate 
and confidential as those which have subsisted between us for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

It IS some consolation to feel that on looking back thiough that 
long period, embracing as it does the most important years of our 
lives, I can recollect no occasion on which the cordiality of our personal 
relations has ever been for a moment disturbed, or on which I have 
had reason to find fault with the manner in which you have performed 
your official duties. 

I will say nothing more at present beyond expressing my earnest 
wish that you should neither attempt to write, nor to see me, till you 
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feel youiself quite equal to that exeition. When you do, I will take 
the earhest opportunity of coming to see you, but m the meantime 
tlie quieter you can keep yourself, the better ; and I trust that m the 
couise of a few days you will feel that relief to your mind which is 
generally produced by the adoption of a wise and necessary, however 
painful, resolution. 

Beheve me to remam. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

J. Walter 


Mowbray Moms Esq 


Arthur Walter, who, while reading for the Bar, had been 
occupying himself in the pimtmg department, was now introduced 
into the Manager’s ofiS.ee, and is to be found sigmng, without title, 
letters sent out from April 22, 1873. Morns was now completely 
exhausted physically and mentally In July he was, for a period, 
placed under restraint, and on April 27 of the following year, 
1874, he died, aged 56, havmg served the paper with great versa- 
tihty, extreme ability, perfect conscientiousness, and complete 
loydty for twenty-seven years The issue of The Times for May 4 
inserted the barest announcement of the Manager’s death. It was 
printed in the Deaths column on the fiont page, where it occupied 
correct alphabetical position and minimum space : 

On. the 27th April last, Mowbray Morris, Esq. 

aged 66. 

Despite the plam indications earlier given, at least it seems, to 
MacDonald, Walter did not at once proceed to the appointment, 
as Manager, of his second son Arthur. The reasons for his 
change of plan, or for the delay in its execution, are not disclosed 
in the surviving correspondence. On reflection, “ the Qiief,” 
as MacDonald was accustomed to address him, may have seen 
that, MacDonald being 52 and Aithur only 28, the appointment 
of an experienced man was imperative at a time when the con- 
tinued success of the cheap Press was likely to require changes 
in the economy of Printing House Square. There are shght 
indications that Delane’s intervention in behalf of “ Mac ” may 
have turned the scale in his favour. In Walter’s mind, however, 
the position of MacDonald was to differ in important respects 
from that of his predecessor. When Morris was inducted, the 
circular letters addressed to The Times correspondents and 
writers, e.g., to Woodham on September 8, 1847, conferred 
a distinct status upon the Manager : “ I have transmitted your 
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memoiandum for July & August to my fnend Mr. Mowbray 
Moms, who officiates as my deputy m this eslabhshment ” 
MacDonald’s appointment, however, though it was to cover 
the same duties, did not receive the same description. The new 
Manager’s position was that of “ assistant to Mr. Walter m 
the management.” Action was taken and payments were made 
by MacDonald as by Morns, but there is revealed a new and 
increased frankness m the use of Walter’s name as the authority 
for the correspondence. “ I enclose Mr Walter’s cheque ” was 
one of MacDonald’s turns of phrase Later, in connexion with a 
small dispute which looked hke reaching the Courts, it was agreed 
that MacDonald should describe himself as “ assistant to Mr. 
Walter in the Management of The Times ” The change indicated 
that the new Manager, despite his many years of service, was 
to yield a degree of rehance and dependence upon Walter’s judg- 
ment and direction greater than had been customary in Moms’s 
time. In effect, the departure of Moms was made the occasion of 
a move by the Chief Propnetor to concentrate power m his own 
hands. To this centralizmg piogramme the new Manager offered 
no opposition ; indeed, he was not in any position, temperament- 
ally or intellectually, to do so. 

MacDonald was bom at Fort William in 1822, the son of a 
factor on the estate of James Scarlett, Lord Abmger, coimsel 
to The Times during Barnes’s cdiloiship. Introduced by Abmger, 
MacDonald joined the staff m 1842 m the capacity of reporter 
and soon rose to be a special writer, contnbutmg a senes of 
articles on Ireland in 1848. Besides accounts of the Great 
Exhibition, he also distinguished himself with the reporting of 
Welhngton’s funeral m 1852 He won Walter’s praise for his 
articles written as correspondent with the Prince Consort on 
the occasion of the State visit to the Emperor at Boulogne in 1853, 
again for his work in the Crimea, and once more in 1854 in 
connexion with the Crystal Palace. He was intimate with Sir 
Joseph Paxton, who named him his executor. Hence, in 1852, 
soon after the death of John Joseph Lawson after thirty years’ 
service in the office of printer, Walter, detei mined to modernize 
the pnntmg office, turned to MacDonald His ability as an 
organizer was respected inside the office and outside (Granville 
endeavoured to secure him as engineer to the Exhibition of 1861), 
and ho was trusted absolutely by Walter and by Delane. 

Already highly esteeming MacDonald as a reporter, and even 
more highly as an engineer, Walter’s regard for him increased 
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after the success of the “ Walter ” press. MacDonald reciprocatecC-- 
his appreciation That the relations between the two were most^ 
cordial is proved by such an entry in MacDonald’s diary as 
the following : 

J.W here & in settling with me for the week & month quite upset 
me by the liberahty of his treatment. Such a Master should indeed 
command the best services of all whose privilege it is to be employed 
by him & I count myself most fortunate among men that my woiic is 
to me not only in itself, but for whom it is done, so much a labour of 
love (January 27, 1867 ) 

As has been seen, these years were full of business and peisonal 
questions calhng for decision from Walter. A more ominous 
matter cast its shadow when, early in the year of Moms’s death. 
Delane himself had a giave illness. On his return to duty the office 
saw that his once stalwart figure had wilted. He was only 56, but 
he seemed alieady aged His mind was as alert as ever and his 
spirit unbroken, but years of heavy responsibihty and nocturnal 
toil had sapped his strength. Letter books and the Editor’s 
diary reveal fatigue in the handwriting. Once so bold and clear, 
it was now often an illegible scrawl. It is true he was as active 
as ever duiing the Fianco-Geiman crisis of 1875. It was the 
kind of ensis that meant life to Delane. But on returning from 
a holiday at Cowes in the August of that year he inserted in 
The Times of August 11 a typical old man’s lament ovei the 
social degeneracy of the age. He had called up the veteran 
Mozley, now living in retirement, to write it, although he himself 
referred to it as “ my lay sermon.” “ People may sneer . . . but 
I feel every word of it, and have long been pondenng over it.” 
The article is written in the tone of “ Ichabod,” and, indeed, 
it may be just to say that about this time the solid and temperate 
virtues of the early Victorian age were in transition, and a more 
reckless, ostentatious, and arrogant social tone was taking their 
place. None the less, the character of this eloquently written 
article betrays the early senescence of the two men concerned. 

Yet Delane that very year was to show the old flammg spirit— 
though for the last time. A big event had kindled it, as it had 
never failed to do. The spnng had been marked by the War Scare 
letter from Blowitz^ ; the wmter brought another success. On 
November 26, 1875, the British public was startled to learn that 
the Government had decided to purchase the Khedive’s shares in 

1 See page 464. 
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the Suez Canal. The measure onginated with the financier 
Oppenheim, part-owner of the Daily News, and Fredenck 
Greenwood, the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette , the decision 
of the Government was made on the evemng of November 25. 
Only two papeis pubhshed the news next morning. The baie 
fact was in the Daily Telegraph, a fuller account m The Times 
Delane received his information from Ciump, the City Editoi, 
who got it fiom the Egyptian Bank ; going at once for confirma- 
tion to Lord Derby and Camaivon, he was enabled to fill in 
some details. Disiaeh nevertheless commented . “ The Times 
has only got half the news and very maccurate 

The coup sufficed to teimmate the coolness which had marked 
the relations between the Government and The Times durmg the 
earliei part of the year 1875. Doubtless havmg in mmd the 
contiast, of which he was perpetually conscious, between the 
methods of Loid Palmerston and those of his successors. Delane, 
in a private letter, expressed his gladness “ to find that we have a 
Munster capable of an act of decision, for I had feared that race 
had died out.” 

At the beginmng of the following year, 1876, Dclane suffered 
anothei senous illness and Stebbing edited the paper for most of 
the month of February. On Delane’s return Walter saw that the 
question of the Editor’s retirement must soon be raised. The 
absence of any strong directmg hand is apparent m the paper. 
For instance, the Royal Titles Bill, making the Queen Empress of 
India, provoked direct contradictions between the leader-writers. 
On February 9, the new title (Stebbmg editing, Macdonell 
writing) was a comphment to the people of India rather than an 
assertion of supremacy ” and The Times recalled that it had itself 
hailed the Queen as Empress of India just after the Mutmy was 
suppressed. On March 17 (Dclane editmg, Courtney wnting) 
the selfsame title is described as “ threatemng the Crown with 
the degradation of a tawdry Impeiiahsm” and the alternative 
“ Sovereign Lady ” was suggested. The same mtemal dissension 
could be perceived in the treatment of the Eastern question that 
year. 

Writing to Delane on July 11, 1876, Walter showed the 
uneasmess he felt about his Editor’s condition. He enclosed a 
cheque for Dclane’s share in the profits of the half year, but 

1 The Letteis of Disraeli to lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, I, pp. 307-8 On 
the evening of the 26th Oreonwood, in the P(dl Mall Gazette, corrected some of these 
tnaccoracies, as, being an onginaior of tho scheme, ho was weU qualified to do 
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“ for the first time ” was “ imable to indulge in those cheerful 
anticipations of many a similar pleasure.” “How long,” he 
asked, “ can you go on burmng the candle at both ends ? ” 
He contmued : 

Can you hope, at the piesent rate of expenditure of your vital 
eneigies, to attain even the moderate term of years at which not long 
ago you spoke of retiring ^ Do you even wish to do so ? These are 
the questions which are constantly rising m ray mind, and which I 
feel that the piesent is the pioper time to ask. Mind — am not sug- 
gesting that you should give up work a day sooner than your own 
inchnation or your sense of duty prescribes ; but, on the other hand, 
I feel I should be unworthy of all your past fnendship and service, 
if I allowed my own convenience to stand m the way of any arrange- 
ment which might have the effect of piolonging your days, and enabhng 
you to enjoy, if possible, a few years of well earned repose. 

But the eloquence of the Chief Proprietor had no effect then 
on the indomitable Delane. Physical vitality had gone, but the 
old enormous self-reliance remained to sustain the Editor’s 
confidence that he could stand the stiain. He continued at his 
post, but in September, just bcfoie he departed for his summer 
holiday, he gave a curious sign of dcchning powers. Disraeh at 
the end of the session had said to him : “ I shall go to Osborne on 
the 12th and I shall not return to the House of Commons.” 
Delane failed to catch the hint that the Piime Minister was going 
to the Loids, and The Times missed a “ scoop.” It was not a 
happy holiday. The leader-wnters were out of control and were 
contradicting one another on the Turkish question. During 
Delane’s absence, James Macdonell succeeded mmsertingleadmg 
articles which he hoped would commit The Times to a strongly 
Turcophobe line. But this led Delano to curtail his much 
needed holiday. He hurried south on October 5 from Dunrobin 
and forbade Macdonell to write again on the Eastern question. 
A letter of Disraeli’s to Lady Bradford on October 23, 1876, 
affords evidence of the confusion in the public mmd caused by the 
vacillations of The Times at this period. He wrote : 

I hear very bad accounts of Delane and that Walter is in America 
and that all the clever wnteis, who write nonsense when there is no 
political head to guide them, are greatly mjuring the paper— by their 
shots that don’t hit the white.* 

J Tke Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, edited by the Marquis 
of Zetland, Vol. 11, 83. 
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Delane’s work was done. How he answered Waltei’s letter 
of July 11, 1876 (quoted above), is not known, but there exists 
the draft of a letter lefernng to it dated March 19, 1877, eight 
months later. It says that Walter’s letter took him with as much 
surpnse as “ the physician’s report is said to do those whom it 
IS his duty to inform that they have not long to hve.” He 
acknowledged the kindness w^ch “ breathed through every 
sentence ” ; still, “ it was a sentence of death and as such I have 
taken it, though my health has so far improved that I have been 
able to get through some months of particularly hard and 
anxious work smce and feel myself no worse.” Then follows 
something near a confession that the inevitable decision must 
soon be made He felt, it would seem, that the fifties were too 
early for a man to admit defeat by age. He contmues 

Within a few months of 60 I cannot dispute that it is time to rest 
and that if I were to complete my 59th year I should deprive myself 
of the last Autumn I shall probably hve to enjoy for no adequate 
advantage. . . 

Stebbing knows every detail as well as myself . . . 

I need not protest to you the great sacrifice this involves. 

I may or may not live a few months, but my real hfe ends here. 
All that was worth having of it has been devoted to the paper and I 
do not repine. I have been most happy m my colleagues and leave the 
[one*?] I should have chosen out of all the world to fill my place. 

The Editor’s condition was recogmzed by his colleagues. 
“ Ah me ! ” wrote Russell m April, 1877, “ how broken he is, 
to be sure ; thm, old, bowed, speaking slowly, with glassy eye [.yzc]. 
My dear friend, how I wish I could get him away, but he is 
incarnate obstinacy.” He beheved himself to be alone capable 
of holding the threads of the Eastern question, but in the six 
months of office for which he held out he haunted Printing House 
Square like the ghost of his old self and the effective control 
was discreetly and informally assumed by other hands. Russell 
saw him on October 22 “ in the old chair in the old room, but 
oh, so changed in everything else : no papers, no piles of proofs, 
no mass of letters, no editor’s work in fact.” 

On that visit in October Russell saw Delane after the decision 
to depart had been taken. Delane had been prevailed upon by 
Walter and other friends to go The date can be fixed from 
the office arcliives. On September 12, 1877, Walter could not 
avoid the conclusion that for his own sake the sick Delane must 
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leave, and he ai ranged a meeting at which Delane’s retirement 
at the end of the year was settled. Chenery had already been 
interviewed by the Chief Propnetor and knew that he, not 
Stebbmg, was to succeed Dclane The next day Walter wrote ; 

The object of my visit yesteiday was to fulfil one of the most 
painful duties which has evci yet devolved upon me — ^that of proposing 
the early termination of one of the longest, most important, and most 
friendly connexions of my life 

It has long been apparent to me — and it must have been equally 
so to many members ol youi own family — that the stale of youi health 
had rendered it impossible lor you to continue much longer at your 
post ; or, in any case, to encounter the laboui of another session ; 
and that it had become my duty, to yourself as well as to the paper, 
lather to anticipate the pciiod of your letiiemcnt, than to thiow 
upon you the lesponsibility of terminating it yourself. With these 
impressions, I proposed to you the following arrangement, in which 
I understood you entirely to concur • 

(1) That at the end of the present year, you should retire from 
oflice. 

(2) That at the end of the picscnt months oi as soon after as 1 
can make the neccssaiy arrangements with your successor 
you should be relieved from the duty of regular attendance, 
and should only render such assistance as may be necessary 
in order to smooth over the difficulties incident to such a change, 

I have already informed you, and need theieforc hardly repeat, 
that I have olTcrcd the Chair which you are about to relinquish to 
our old and much esteemed fiicnd Chenery, as the ablest and most 
expel icnccd member of our staff, and that ho has accepted it. 

(3) That on your retirement from office, you should be entitled 
to leccive a pension of Two Thousand Pounds a year, to be 
paid qiiartcrly---the first payment being due on the 25th of 
March, 1878. 

I will not attempt to convey to you in writing— what I could still 
less express by woid of mouth— the sense I enteilain of your long, 
faithful, and devoted ser\dces to the Paper and to myself— a career 
unparalleled in the amials of journalism. 1 can only hope that your life 
may be spared long enough to enable you to enjoy some measure of 
the repose you have so fully earned, and to look forward with as much 
confidence to Uio future fame and prosperity of the paper, as you can 
look back with pride to its past. 
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Delane’s handwriting, quavering and nearly illegible, appears 
for the last time m the editorial diary of Friday, November 9, 
1877. He retired too late to regain his powers of resistance 
and secured only two years of leisuie — ^it cannot be said that he 
enjoyed them— as a country gentleman at the house he had 
built for himself twenty years before on a portion of barren 
heath near Ascot. It stood on ground which an enthusiast 
for free trade had bequeathed to Richard Cobden, who sold 
it to Delane The land looked most unpromising, but Delane 
with his usual thoroughness reclaimed it, and grew fond of the 
joke of conferrmg with friends as “ we agricultunsts ” and “ we 
landed proprietors ” But his strength was fast ebbing 

The Times of November 25, 1879, contained the followmg 
under the announcements of deaths : 

On tho 22iid November, at Ins residence, Ascot Hoaih, Berks, 

John T. Diixane, Esq , aged 62. 

The paper’s obituary took the form of a balanced tribute by 
Tom Mozley published on the leader page, which went into 
moummg with thick black rules. The tone was affectionate, 
but, like all Mozley’s work, analytical and meditative The 
writer, while treating Delane as a statesman and his woik as a 
work of statesmanship, emphasized the truth that he served the 
public, wluch had now lost one of its own special servants.” 
As a journahst. Delane is chiefly praised for the assiduity of his 
attention to duty and his unflagging zeal for revising the work of 
others The special advantages and qualifications which Delane 
had for his position were not ignored, but the writer thought it 
added to his merits to acknowledge in him the existence of 
” deficiencies which some would think insurmountable.” Among 
them were liis lack of a thoroughly classical education and 
his being outside the “ring” which for a long time had 
claimed the monopoly of orthodox literature. It was admitted 
that Delane never was a writer— except of what “he wrote 
much better than most writers can do : reports and letters.” 
While his staff were literary men and he was not, none of his 
writers “ disputed the value of his criticisms, or failed to agree 
cordially in his revisions, alterations and suppressions.” The 
personal note is frequently sounded : Mozley was not writing a 
formal tribute to a “public servant,” but from long personal 
experience of Delane in full command of office. 
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Delane’s application to duty and his concentrated attention 
are dwelt upon with something like wonder After hours of 
work 

he had ample reserves of strength for critical emergencies. ... He 
could always seize upon the mam pomt at issue and lay his hand on 
that upon which the mam issue depended It seemed a kind of intuition 
that enabled him to foresee at once the impendmg fate of a couise 
or the lesult of a campaign, but it was a practical and methodical 
power. 

The obituary was not unmindful of the occasions when Delane 
was compelled to be decisive even to abruptness and to sacrifice 
the convemence of contnbutors and subordinates to what he 
considered the paramount interests of the public; but “he 
never lost the respect or affection of those who could sympathize 
with hun in his work, make due allowance for his difficulties, 
and think less of themselves than of the great issues at stake ’* 

This tiibute in The Times and also those published in 
contemporanes dwelt insistently on his concern with the pohtical 
scene, especially in its most vivid moments Herein is his 
significance Great issues were what he relished most. He hved 
for them, not as a pohtician, but as a journalist makmg his daily 
report to the public In their absence the world was a lame 
spectacle. They constituted his life of action ; to Delane the 
obhgation to be positive was ever welcome. 

In the impression of Delane’s character, yielded by the 
correspondence which, by his own care, has survived m such 
singular completeness, the homely side is absent ; and inevitably, 
for Delane had no home A devoted Frenchman and his wife, 
indeed, attended upon the Editor at Serjeant’s Inn, but to one 
so fortunate professionally the Fates had not been kind m a 
supremely important matter of his personal life. In 1842 Delane 
had married the widow of Francis Bacon, also his colleague 
when he first jomed The Times. Mrs. Bacon, who was then about 
25 years of age, was the only daughter of Horace Twiss by his 
first marriage, and she brou^t to her husband a small fortune. 
Delane once wrote to Dasent : “ As I think of what she was m 
1842 1 am not ashamed of my choice,” but Mrs. Delane developed 
“ a deplorable mental failing,” and in 1853 husband and i^e 
separated, the lady being placed under medical care. She died 
in 1874. In such circumstances the materials for an intimate 
portrait of Delane are necessarily lacking. Only brief ^impses 
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of his human qualities may be given In carrying out his duties 
he was exacting with his colleagues, though never domineer- 
ing ; but his will, dated November 28, 1873, reveals the most 
coidial sentiment towards them After family bequests — sisters, 
brothers, meces, and nephews — ^he left to John Walter, G W. 
Dasent, J. C. MacDonald, Stebbmg, T Mozley, Wace, Couitney, 
Woodham and Chenery £10 each in “ token of my regard and 
affection for them.” There were bequests to three of his servants, 
but to no one else outside his family and Printing House Square 
Courtney’s acknowledgment to J R Dasent, one of the executors, 
aptly testifies to the affection which was recipiocated between the 
Editor and his closest colleagues “ It was altogether characteristic 
of him, and indeed it is evident that the wording of the legacy 
IS wholly his own. It shows, what I believe to be the truth, that 
a real brotherhood had gathered up about him, and this would 
have been impossible but for the sincerity of his personal quahties 
attracting towards him those who worked with him.” 

Fortunately, a biief but penetratmg estimate of Delane as he 
was seen within his family has survived It was written by his 
mother in 1860 and pronounces upon the character and work of 
John Thadeus Dclane a )udgmcnt at once critical and generous. 
The death of a relative had necessitated some divisions of properly 
and provided an opportumty which she felt moved to take, of 
expressing ” a few thoughts to be read by you hereafter.” First, 
she blessed hei son “for all the years of love, affection and 
kindness of all sorts that you have bestowed on me.” She had 
always been proud of him, had depended upon Ins judgment 
from his youth — “ I could & did often defer to you and was 
safe in your advice.” She and his fathci had ever been thankful 
that Providence had directed their son’s talents “to an office 
so peculiarly requiring those you possess ” There follows an 
observation on Delane’s talents, profound m its penetration : 
“ No doubt there are cleverer men, but how larely can be found 
united clear, sound judgment, tact, patience, peaceableness 
of temper and kindness ” — qualities which she foimd her son 
possessed. “Learning of high degree, with languages & so 
forth,” she continued, “ you had not the opportunity of acquinng, 
or I daresay you would have done as well as others.” But, she 
concluded, in words that may serve as her son’s epitaph, “ there 
you have been for twenty years guidmg the affairs of nations, 
and your greatest enemy must allow that your work & labour 
have been for the good of mankind.” 
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THOMAS CHENERY, EDITOR 1878-1884 

D elane’s prospective retirement created a complex problem 
Stebbmg, while admitted to possess claims to the editorial 
succession, was, on reconsideration, thought to lack the ex- 
penence and elasticity required. He had, moreover, an unfortunate 
defect in his speech which handicapped him m private and to an 
mcrcased degree in pubhc By the sprmg of 1877 it was clear, at 
least to MacDonald, that Stebbmg would never agree to confine 
himself to the drudgery of mere executive work. A younger man 
was needed without loss of time for training m the details of 
editorial work ; to this end Frederick Clifford was brought from 
the Reporters’ Gallery mto the Editor’s room. Clifford had been a 
writer for newspapers from his youth and, through the recom- 
mendation of his brother George, already on the Gallery staff 
of the paper, had joined The Times in 1852 as sessional reporter, 
thus eammg the fees for his legal training. He entered the Middle 
Temple in 1856 and was called in 1859. Dunng this penod he 
also acted as London correspondent of the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. In 1863 he joined William C. Leng m acquiring the 
property of that paper without relinquishing his connexion with 
The Times. Mowbray Morris, impressed with his combination of 
reporting power and legal competence, sent him to Jamaica m 1866 
to report the Royal Commission into the conduct of Governor 
Eyre. “ There can be no doubt,” later wrote MacDonald to Walter, 
“that Clifford is the best available man.” He was, therefore, con- 
fidently appointed to the Editor’s room as assistant to Stebbing. 
His duties began on April 1, 1877. 

From the first the two failed to agree. On April 3, in tlie words 
of MacDonald’s report to Walter, they “ had it out until from 
the details of their business they came to personal altercation. 
There can be no doubt that Stebbing is entirely in the wrong.” 
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It was the Manager’s conviction that Clifford was the abler man, 
“ he nndeistands his woik thoroughly.” 

Other matters, not meiely those of office jealousy, caused acute 
anxiety to MacDonald in the autumn of 1877. He had never 
shared the conviction of Morns and Walter that the new and 
cheap journalism could be ignored smce the readers of The Tunes 
would never accept a less inclusive paper MacDonald recognized 
that such readers were not immortal and that their places needed 
to be filled ; he keenly realized the paper’s need of efficient 
methods to renew and extend its circulation. In 1877 the adapta- 
tion of editonal routine to the need of catchmg the newspaper 
trams, then leaving earlier, increased the haste of all the operations 
of writing, composing, levismg and printing. Inevitably there 
were gross blunders, and, no less mevitably, caustic comments 
from Walter. MacDonald was worn down by both. “ While 
the present chaos m the Editorial depaitment continues I fear no 
effectual remedy can be apphed,” he wrote on September 14, 
Country readers were bemg disappointed day after day, the 
anxiety wringing fiom MacDonald the lament : “ My unceasmg 
efforts, entreaties and expostulations seem qmte vain and I am 
almost heartbroken about it.” 

The “ chaos ” continued for another six weeks, when Delane at 
last retired, leavmg Stebbing with the responsibility of bringmg 
out the paper— until the end of the year 1877. The Chief Pro- 
prietor decided to carry out the intention which he had formed in 
1876, or perhaps earlier, of passing over Stebbing’s claim to 
succeed Delane and appointmg as Editor Thomas Chenery, He 
had not been trained as an assistant editor and consequently 
lacked the experience of making the numerous rapid decisions and 
verifying a mass of detail before seeing the paper to press at the 
right time. Nevertheless, with Stebbing and Clifford as assistants, 
both Walter and MacDonald considered the situation secure, and 
it was decided that Chenery’s appointment as Editor of The Times 
should date from New Year’s Day, 1878. Delane transferred his 
house at No. 16, Serjeant’s Inn, to Chenery, who was unmarried. 
Stebbing, to the general surprise, then announced his unwilhngness 
to serve as an assistant editor and asked to rejoin the ranks as a 
leader-writer. Clifford was thereupon appointed to Stebbing’s 
place. His “ presence even alone in the office is an assurance to 
you,” MacDonald wrote to Walter, “ that the work of the Paper 
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Will always be done fiom night to night and done m a business-hke 
way ” 

Thus Thomas Chenery, then 51 years of age, entered upon his 
responsibilities as Editor with the assistance of Clifford, aged 49 
He had already served the paper for almost a quarter of a 
century Born in 1826 in Barbados, he had been educated at Eton 
and at Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge In 1853 he came 
to London to follow a legal caieer, was called to the Bar by 
Lmcoln’s Inn and, bemg brought to the notice of Mowbray Morns, 
a fellow West Indian, was invited to join the hterary staff of The 
Times, with the prospect of being sent abroad as correspondent. 
He began so well that this plan was nearly abandoned “ If C. 
should prove to be as good as he looks at present,” Walter wrote, 
“ it would be a pity to let him go abroad, when he could do 
such good service at home” In the spiing of 1854, however, 
the paper’s need at the outbreak of the Crimean War for a 
coriespondent at Constantinople was urgent Several appointments 
had already proved unsatisfactory and this key position m the 
organization of the war correspondence was offered to Chenery. 
He solved the problem, quickly making himself at home in the 
Ottoman capital. During a period of some fifteen months, he 
ably wrote the diplomatic correspondence and sometimes, m 
order to reheve W. H. Russell, the war correspondence ^so. 
Chenery showed an extraordinaiy aptitude in the acquisition of 
vernacular tongues and, during his sojourn in the East, laid 
the foundation of a knowledge of Oriental languages, which 
later became his principal study and distinction. 

At the same time he gave evidence of another characteristic — 
an occasional incapacity to handle officials diplomatically. Thus 
he failed to impress the British Embassy at Constantmople and 
Lord Stratford even wrote to Clarendon, October 18, 1855, that he 
had “ not seen the article in The Times, though it is here. I am 
told that it is one of a series written by a travelling scribbler, 
named Chinnery (sic) who, havmg received civihties from me, 
went away in dudgeon because he was not invited to some 
diplomatic dinner.”! The statement that Chenery coveted a dinner 
may be rejected, for his shyness and consequent dislike of social 
life amounted to a defect— -which was, however, not professionally 
objectionable in a leader-writer. When the growing tension with 
Reeve created a demand for a man able to take his place, Chenery 

1 Claroadon Papers. 
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was tned Dclane and Dascnt were fully satisfied with him and 
at the time of Reeve’s retirement it was even agreed that “ Chenery 
will more than supply his place as a wiiter.” Delane wrote that 
he “ seemed to me equal to anythmg ” Walter himself held a 
very high opimon of Chenery’s value as a wiiter and considered 
his judgment sound ; mdeed, durmg the ’sixties, when the Chief 
Propnetor began to hghten his own task of supervismg Dasent, 
he enjomed him to consult Chenery. Chenery’s ai tides, indeed, 
were always well-informed and judiciously phrased, while his 
ability to handle confidential matters was equally recognized 
and used. With Delano, who found his temperament somewhat 
heavy and his lack of vivacity uncongemal, thcie were occasional 
squalls, which, however, did not affect his standmg m the ofiice.t 

Meanwhile unusual philological acumen had brought Chenery 
into the front rank of Oriental studies In 1867 he pubhshed 
a much admired translation of the Assemblies of Al Hariit and m 
the following year became Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
at Oxford He was also invited to join the company for the 
revision of the Old Testament and for several years filled the office 
of Secretaiy to the Royal Asiatic Society He was no mere 
bookworm, however, having a wide range of practical mteicsts. 
In 1869 he published his Suggestions for a Railway Route to India. 

But it was the encyclopaedic lange of Cheneiy’s knowledge of 
European affairs, his abihty to turn his mind freely to a new 
subject, his long period of service and his reputation for haid work 
that justified Walter’s choice of him as Delane’s successor. 
The Chief Propnetor also saw in him an Editor with whom his 
approaches could always be cordial while not ceasing to be 
authoritative. Chenery’s recognized capacity for sustained work 
had, however, led him for twenty years to live virtually two lives of 
extreme labour, as a conscientious leader-writer and as an assiduous 
student. Delane had observed on his Cnmean voyage that even 
before he had passed liis thirtieth year Chenery had begun to show 
a tendency to stoutness. By middle age Ins short figure had become 
rotund. He appeared to the best advantage in print, for his 
speech was slow and grave, and in conveisation he rarely exhibited 
the profounder lesources of his mind, 

1 Chenery was once annoyed by Ddane’s “ supercUious and bantenng remaiks ” at a 
party at Wmgrovo Cooke’s. His written expostulation (May 5 , 1862 ) ended “ Sir, 1 will 
be no man’s butt " 



THE NEW JOURNALISTIC SITUATION 

Since the new Editor’s instincts were not social, the paper 
anonymous and the ofi&ce secretive, his journalistic activities weie 
unknown. That the Oxford Professor of Arabic should be 
appointed Editor of The Times m succession to Delane was 
almost a sensation to the pohtical world, to which he was a 
complete stranger The contiast with Delane was too strikmg to 
escape observation. Lord Beaconsfield at once asked . “ Who 
will look after the social side of the business ? ” Walter could 
have replied that in the changed circumstances of the pohtical 
world and the changed habits of newspaper readeis Delane’s 
metliods, however effective durmg the previous thiity yeais, now 
needed revision It was not supposed diat the new Editor would 
secure Delane’s social position, nor was it desired Chenery, for 
his part, had come to beheve that The Times as his predecessor 
had left it was somewhat narrow m its range of interest for 
contemporary readeis. 

Moreover, it was by no means certam to those intimately 
connected with newspapers that the social side of the busmess ” 
would ever again possess the sigmficance that Delane gave 
It The offiaal attitude towards the Press had greatly changed 
and the leakage of information to newspapers prevented. The 
Lords of the Treasury, mspired principally by Gladstone, had 
determined to make it difficult for an editor to secure, by any 
means, “ social ” or other, confidential mformation denved from 
official sources. A letter addressed to Heads of Departments may 
be quoted : 


Treasury Chambers, June, 1873. 

I am directed by the Loids Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Tieasury to state . . . that then attention has been called to certain 
cases which have recently occurred in which information derived from 
official souices has been communicated without authority to the 
pubhc press, apparently by members of the Civil Service. 

My Lords have entue confidence that this irregular conveyance of 
information is a practice to which the great body of the Civil Service 
would not stoop. But however few may be the officers m fault, their 
acts cause extensive mischief by sowing suspicion and by discieditmg 
the service. 

My Lords aio of opinion that such breaches of official confidence 
are offences of the very gravest character which a pubhc officer can 
commit, and they will not hesitate, in any case where they themselves 
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possess the power of dismissal to visit such an offence with this extreme 
penalty. , . .1 

The effect upon The Times of such regulations and the spmt 
they represented was, m course of time, profound Such relations 
as those which so long subsisted between The Times and Reeve, 
to take one instance— and with Lowe to take another — could 
never again have their analogies Political wnting as Delane had 
conceived it was bound to be different under his successors. 

The Manager, too, was quick to see that a public whose atten- 
tion had been caught, if only temporarily, by the new journals 
would not be content to pay for a higher priced journal that, 
however good its political intelhgence, lacked variety. The 
problem of widening the scope of The Times was left to Chenery, 
and for him the professed scholar, as for Walter the tiavell^ 
man of culture, it was natural to turn first to archaeology. Interest 
in excavations was fashionable m the ’seventies The pubhea- 
tion of the Revised Version, too, made Bibhcal studies a 
national interest, and Chenery did justice to a great occasion.2 
The Editor, however, indulging his personal tastes, risked the 
favourable attention of the general pubhc by printing articles 
upon abstruse philological matters by his fnends at Oxford and in 
the British Museum, Chenery did not see the pomt of a light touch 
in such articles because he doubted, as most scholars mi^t, the 
dcsirabihty of putting levity into learmng. Hence, during his sis 
years as Editor, The Times became almost as much a learned 
penodical as a pohtical newspaper. Professor E. H Palmer dis- 
cussed Persian hterature and Arabian antiquities ; Neubauer of the 
Bodleian wrote about Semitic inscriptions and Hebrew manu- 
scripts. Among other contributors were Sayce on the Hittite 
Empire, and Boscawen on Assyriology. Chenciy’s scholarship, 
however, was not narrow. Sir Henry Maine described burial 
customs among primitive peoples, while the scientists Owen and 
Armstrong were drawn upon for articles on extinct biids in New 
Zealand, the nature of the elements, and the decomposition of 
chlorine. While Dclane had admitted experts as occasionalreviewers, 
his successor brought them in as frequent contributors. Despite 
his zeal for learning and his interest in European politics, Chenery 

1 Treasury Papers. Another minute dated Febiuary, 1875, foibade Ovil servants to 
servo as directors, editors, or members of the slafls of newspapers. 

2 'Ihe New Testament was greeted on May 17, 1881, by a leading aiUcIe (Thursfleld), 
a review (Woce), and a special article (the Bishop of Gloucester and Bnstol, a reviser). 
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THE EDITOR TROUBLED 

found Space m which to deal with greater issues. Imperialist 
expansion, m which Walter was takmg an mterest, was discussed 
in many topographical and other articles, written by such 
authorities as J. Scott Keltic and Demetrius Boulger 

Minor interests, peisonal to the Editor, were occasionally 
given space. A speaal article, for mstance, defended the rights 
of golfers on Wimbledon Common i (August 10, 1882 ) Chenery 
made another concession to the general reader. While it cannot 
be said that he mitiated the short “ light leader,’* he developed 
Delane’s practice of devotmg the fourth leading article to general 
or humorous subjects. Chenery called upon the novehst James 
Payn, his contemporary at Cambridge, for light essays Two and 
a half columns were given to maidservants by Payn.2 His humour 
might seem heavy going to a modem reader,, but it was surely a 
welcome relief to one who had digested an equally long but solid 
article on the “ Progress of Chinese Linguistic Discovery ” by 
Professor Douglas which concluded that the identity of the 
Accadian word umu, mother, with the Chmese mu would appear 
to admit of little doubt. 

Only for a year or two was Chenery granted a smooth course. 
In 1880 the expectations which Clifford’s ability encouraged 
were suddenly disappointed. A painful disease reduced his 
effectiveness, and in 1882 he was forced to retire. Thus at the 
beginning of 1883 Chenery, who had always worked with 
extreme conscientiousness, was forced to cut down his hohdays 
and he remained almost every night in the office to see the paper 
to press. Moreover, faced as he was thioughout his bnef career 
with major political crises, beginning with the Congress of 
Berlin and concluding with the British occupation of Egypt, 
the Editor was gradually worn down by the accumulated responsi- 
bilities of principle and detail. His temper grew shortei. That 
a man kindly by natural disposition should upset Stebbing 
is not remarkable ; but his quanels with Wace and Mackenzie 
Wallace are not easily explained otherwise than by the fact 

I In Uie Chenery had been m ihe habit of playing golf with Dallas and 

Macllondld 

3 Payn’h articles Vioio not only looked out for m certain circles, but secured a measure 
of notoiicty There was one notable disiicntient. Delane wiote thus to Arthur Walter 
on October 29, ISTtS?] “The public has always had some one who was reputed to wnte 
* all the articles m 'Jhe Times ' When I first rememboi it was Sterling, then it was Reev^ 
then It was Baylcy ; but it must have been puzzled when Sterling died, Bayloy went to the 
Mauritius and Reeve letircd but the paper went on just as usual I don’t know who is 
the public’s present idol—it was Brodndc— but I hope it docs not worship such trash 
as Payne (sk?).” 
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that Chenery’s biam was thoroughly fatigued By 1882, reported 
the efficiency-loving MacDonald, he began to get “ very comatose 
durmg dinner and aftei wards ” Although drawing upon lus 
reserves by staymg at the office until 3 a m , his supervision in the 
small hours tended to be fussily ineffective and delayed the paper, 
which then needed to be got to press earhei if the edition was to 
reach the country in time to compete with the other journals. 
Frequent entries m Chenery’s diary— “ Last proof, 3.9,” “ Latest 
3rd column sent m uncot rected at 3 35 ” — show that he had to 
work with more than oi dinary attention to the clock. MacDonald, 
continually agitated on the scoie of punctuahty, was, no doubt, 
just if ungeneious when he reported to Walter that, as Chencry 
“ was away, the Paper was in splendid time this mormng ” The 
increasing hurry of the woik, the mcreased ill-health of Chenery, 
and the meffectual efforts of untramed assistants combined to 
bring out papers that weie not coordinated editonally. 

It began to be realized outside the office that one undeilymg 
significance of the appointment of Professor Chenery was that 
Walter himself had assumed a more active part, with some 
decrease m editorial power resulting. These facts caused com- 
ment. Henry Labouchere remarked in Truth, though with much 
exaggeration, that “ with Walter pkre writmg articles and Walter 
fils fussing about the office, the result is that a journal previously 
well edited is becoming a positive disgrace to the metropolitan 
Press.”! It is true that the retirement of Chfford was accompamed 
by a further step in the centralization of power in Walter’s hands : 
Arthur Walter was then advanced and assumed important 
functions of managing cditoiship. MacDonald nevertheless 
retained ” the Chief’s ” full confidence. To his position, indeed, a 
certain additional measure of internal authority was granted. The 
process of centralization which Walter undoubtedly began at 
the retirement of both Morris and Delane natuially contributed 
to the official importance of any man who, in a highly competitive 
period, accepted responsibility for the economic working of the 
paper. Hence MacDonald described Chenery to one correspondent 
as the “ new Chief of the Liteiary Staff ” and to another he wrote 
that he “ is not quite Absolute — that other people have also their 
rights and their locus standi and their claims to a reference beyond 
him.” 

It was natural, therefore, that the home politics of The Times 
under Chenery, who was but slightly interested in the subject, 

1 Truth, October 10 , 1 S 78 . 
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should tend to appioxunate to those of Walter, who was gradually 
moving ovei to the Conservative side of the House. The Times was 
observed at the same time to have become a sudden convert to 
the policy of Disraehan Imperialism Thus, in the fiist year of 
Chenery’s editorship, Stebbmg wiotc to Delane m December , 

I am wilting as usual foi the Paper But it has grown so 
Ministenal an organ that I cannot touch subjects of paity chaiacter 
“J W.,” you noticed, I daic say, was one of the two or three Enghsh 
Libeial Members who voted with the Government against 
Whitbread’s Amendment. ... All the bye elections seem to point 
to a reaction in the countiy in favour of Liberalism. It is a great 
mistake for the Papei to make itself a partisan of the Conservative 
Government But what must be must be. 

Earlier in the year a rumour had gamed circulation that John 
Walter had been offeied a pceiage.i The offer may well have 
been made There are not wanting signs that the Admmistiation 
would gladly have ennobled Waltei after Palmeiston’s death 
m 1865 if Delanc could then have been dropped from The 
Times. It was recognized m 1878, when Delane had gone, 
that Walter was the more Conservative, Chenery the more 
Liberal, member of the gioup which conducted the paper. 
The Editoi, in fact, was in touch with Abraham Hayward, 
and in May, 1880, Lord Acton informed Mary Gladstone that 
“ Haywaid will tell you what I loam from other sources, that 
Chenery really wishes to bring The Times round.”2 During the 
previous November the paper had expressed its hearty disapproval 
of Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign. The approaching General 
Election and the evident signs that there would be a liberal 
reaction, however, gave Chenery his opportunity to bnng The 
Times back to a central position, with a bias towards Liberahsm. 
Hayward acted as intermediary between the new Government and 
the paper. “ It was a great point,” he wiote to his sister, “ to 
secure The Times , so, after being told the exact state of things [by 
Gladstone, Granville and Hartmgton], I went off in the middle of 
the night to The Times office, where I saw Chenery, the editor, an 
intimate friend of mine ; and the first leading article in The Times 
of today was the result.”^ 

1 Labouchcie wjote:**! suspected something when The Tunes, nflor curyng the 
Government up hill und down dale, took to blessing Her Majesty’s Ministers. O temporu t 
O mom!'' {Iruth, August 15, 1878.) 

2 /.eiten of Lord Acion to Mary Gladstone, edited by Herbert Paul, 1904, p. 13, 

3 Hayward to Miss Hayward, Apnl 24, 1880; IJaywml Cottespondence, edited by 
H. E, Caihslc, 1886. II, p 314 
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With this beginning, a fairly close alhance was maintained 
between the Liberal Government and The Times, especially in 
questions of foreign pohcy — ^fonn spite of Lord Acton’s warning, i 
the management of the Press was left by Gladstone largely to 
Lord Granville The new Foreign Secretary’s fnendship with 
Delane had been of long standing and he had had some notable 
successes in bringing the paper lound to his views , but he himself 
distrusted his capaaty to mfluence the Pi ess — a judgment which 
Henry Reeve corroborated 2 

Granville, however, was both convmced of the necessity of 
secunng the suppoit of The Times and acquamted with the method 
His letters to Oieneiy weie not so regular as Clarendon’s to 
Delane, but he made it a point to send confidential information 
exclusively to The Times and to correspond with the Editor at 
length. Copies of dispatches which it was thought advisable to 
publish thus came mto Chenery’s hands, and as the Editor was 
an acknowledged authority on Eastern affairs the statesman and 
journalist exchanged opmions. Contact was especially close 
throughout the Egyptian ensis Chenery’s handhng of this 
question was much admired ; although himself a holder of Egyptian 
bonds, he maintained a balance so just that he won the praises 
even of such an extreme supporter of the Egyptian Nationalists 
as Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

The correspondence of Granville and Chencry seldom touched 
other than foreign affairs. However, after 1880, a domestic 
question rapidly assumed an urgent and menacing complexion. 
On September 17, 1881, Cheneiy, never an extremist, gave in a 
letter to Granville his verdict that “Mr. Parnell is doing his 
worst ” The rise of this new power in Ireland brought to a head 
in dramatic fashion those grievances that had not been settled 
by the measures which, with Delane’s support, Gladstone had 
carried m his first administration Chenery’s Irish pohcy was that 
of moderate Liberals, somewhat to the right of Granville Parnell 

1 Acion wrote • “ Mr Gladstone dislikes thinking of these things, and allowed Delane 
to slip from him Don’t leave the whole thing to be done at No 18 ’’ (i e., by Lord 
Granville) {Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, p. 18 ) 

2 Lau^ton, Reeve, II, p 253 Reeve wrote, making an interesting comparison . “ Loid 
OranyiUc is so cautious and reserved a man that it is impossible to extract any definite 
opinion or advico from him I have tried repeatedly, and I never got so much as a hint 
from him woiih anytlung How diflerent from Lord Clarendon or Lord Aberdeen ' ” 
Granville thus expressed himself to Gladstone in Octobei, 1880 ” I am a bad hand 
at it, J am civil to some of tlic piess, but what they want is constant information and 
bricls, I am always inclined to bo leticcnt, and have no leitility You, of couise, have 
no time ” (Paul Knaplund, Gladstone's Foreign Policy, 11)35, p, 76.) 
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was feared and The Tiniest in consequence, questioned Gladstone’s 
policy of concession Forster, who, following a firm policy, 
had impnsoncd Parnell, was replaced as Chief Secretary m May, 
1882, by Lord Fiedcrick Cavendish Gladstone then released 
Parnell and sought to come to terms witli him. “We cannot 
confidently share the hope,” The Tunes declared, that “ concession 
will accomplish what coercion failed to achieve ” Just giievances 
must be met but lawlessness was not to be tolerated (May 5, 
1882.) Swiftly theie occurred a double tiagedy which justified 
these fcais and hardened, as no other smgle event could, the 
policy of The Times After four days of “ concession,” the 
new Chief Sccretaiy and the Under-Secietary, Mr. Buike, 
were murdered m Phoenix Paik, Dublm On Monday, May 8, 
The Times stated that “ the continuity of English politics has been 
broken ” and a deep gulf fixed between the “ shadowy policy ” 
of concession and the “ imperative duty of the Queen’s Ministers.” 
Parnell was blamed indirectly, though he could not then be 
diicctly implicated ’ “ Even if Mr Parnell were willing to luU the 
storm he has raised in the bi easts of the Irish masses his power is 
more than doubtful.” Nineteen months latei, almost at the end 
of his caiccr as Editor, Chenery found an occasion to publish the 
warning not merely that Parnell was as much the servant as the 
master of the passions he had created, but also that “ if we may 
judge him by his record in and out of Parliament, he is not the 
man to extneate himself from the whirlpool of Jacobimsm by 
taking up the insecure and even dangerous position of a Giiondin.” 
(December 11, 1883.) 

In the routine of editorship Chcneiy, despite the official pohey 
of declining iclations with the newspapers, was by no means with- 
out some pohtical successes. Newspapers had long endcavouied 
to print forecasts of the heads of the Royal Speech delivered at 
the opening of Parliament, and tlie task of secunng the speech was 
traditionally regarded as a supreme test of journalistic ability. 
Gencially speaking, official ciicles gave no encouiagement to 
journalists in this matter. Certainly advance copies of the speech, 
or the heads of it, could never be counted upon by a journalist 
whoso paily was in opposition. The Times always expected to 
have the information whoever held office, a feat increasingly 
difficult to Delane after the death of Palmerston. In Delane’s last 
years erroneous forecasts and even open admissions of defeat 
occurred more than once. The return of the Liberals, however, in 
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18$0 enabled Chenery on several occasions to obtain (probably 
thrdugh Abraham Hayward) an advance copy, and thereby to 
mamtam the reputation of The Times. 

The most stnkmg achievements of the paper, however, were 
madeabioad. Chenery was conspicuously able m his handling of 
the problems of the Ottoman Empire, of vital importance through- 
out his term of office. With such correspondents as Blowitz and 
Mackenzie Wallace, The Times regamed its supremacy in a 
department of which it had long been the acknowledged master, 
but in which, latterly, it had been forced to yield the palm to 
younger papers At the Congress of Berlm in 1878 success was 
unquahfied. MacDonald, determined that the correspondence of 
The Times from Berlm durmg the Congress should have the 
merit of speed above all others, passed over those members of 
the staff whose knowledge of the East gave them a claim to 
recognition but who were notoriously slow, and commissioned 
Blowitz to be the principal lepresentative of The Times. His 
confidence was not misplaced. Blowitz, with the assistance of 
Eber, Mackenzie Wallace and Abel, managed with remarkable 
success to break through the exceptional discretion observed 
by Ministers and diplomatists at the Congress. On June 21, 1878, 
an official attached to the British mission wrote : 

The three correspondents of that Paper {The Times), Ibar {sic 
for Eber), Blowitz and Abel meet here daily to concert their letters 
to The Times, but owing to the secrecy obseived about the pro- 
ceedings m the Congress the employment of coi respondents is at 
a discount. They aie all loafing about with nothing to do.i 

Hardly more than a week later, however, Blowitz succeeded, 
as no previous journalist had done, in obtaimng an invitation 
to a quiet dinner and an evening’s conversation with Bismarck at 
the hei^t of his power and reputation. The dirmcr in Bismarck’s 
apartment, whither he was conducted by Prince Hohenlohe, then 
German Ambassador in Paris and afterwards himself Chancellor, 
and where ho was welcomed by Princess Bismarck, took place 
on July 2, and some account of the statesman’s conversation 
appeared m The Times of July 4, 1878, while other portions were 
reserved for subsequent telegrams. Naturally, Blowitz’s position 
at the Congress was enormously improved by this attention paid 

1 F L Bcfftio lo Loid Tentordeii, Berlin, June 21, 1878. (Tenterden Papers, P R.0 , 
F.O, 363/1.) 
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him by its President, and it may well have been on that account 
that one of tlie plenipotentiaries promised to give him the text of 
the treaty before the end of the Congress t It was not, however, 
enough to have the treaty. It was necessary to get the text through 
to London in time, and to prevent any one else from obtaining a 
copy m advance The Congress was to end on Saturday the 13th, 
and Blowitz was to have the text on Friday the 12th “ It was 
necessary at all costs ” that it should appear on the 13th, as 
Monday the 15th would be too late. Obviously he could not 
telegraph the treaty from Berhn, and Pans was too far, so he made 
arrangements for telegraphmg from Brussels . 

I called on Baron Nothomb, the Belgian Minister in Berlin I told 
him there was an idea of orgamzing a nightly telegiaphic service 
between Brussels and London. I then asked him to give me a letter for 
M. Vinchent, the Director General in Biussels, urging him to telegraph 
immediately a long message which I might have to forward to London, 
to prove the speed with which Brussels and London could communi- 
cate. He readily gave me the letter 2 

Blowitz then, formally, through Pnnee Hohenlohe and the 
Comte de Si. Vallier (the French Ambassador in Berlin as well as 
a delegate to the Conference), asked Bismarck to give him the 
treaty, reasoning tlius : 

The Prmce says I have rendered a service to peace. I ask him to 
reward me by giving me the treaty If he gives it ^1 will be well ; he is 
not a man to do things by halves. As it is to reward me, he will not 
give it to anyone else. . . . If he refuses me, I am certain he will refuse 
others. In either case I shall not be forestailed.3 

Bismarck’s answer was to be given on the morning of the 12th. 
By the time it reached Blowitz he had aheady received from his 
diplomatic fiiend the text of the treaty, except the last two articles, 
not yet adopted, and the preamble, not yet drawn up The 
Chancellor, as Blowitz probably expected, refused his request, 
giving as his reason his imwillingness to irritate further the 
German Press : 

Thereupon I pretended to be very angry. I ordered my luggage to 
be packed, I asked for my hotel bill, I engaged a compartment in the 

iHo n«ver told who his infonnant was, but it is generally assumed to have 
been one of the French representatives, probably M Waddingion 

2 H. S de Blowitz, My Memoirs, p, 147. 

4 Blowitz, p 148. 
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12 30 tram, & announced that I was leavmg without waiting for the 
last sitting next day. One of my fellow-correspondents, the most 
talkative of them all, asked the reason of ray sudden departure I 
confided to hun that I was eniaged — ^that Prince Bismarck, in spite of 
the service rendered by me, as he himself had described it, to peace, 
had just refused to give me the tieaty I showed him Prince Hohenlohe’s 
letter [conveying Bismarck’s lefusal], & I said that I considered this 
shameful, & that I would not stop an hour longer in a city where I was 
treated in such a fashion 1 

Before going to the station he called to take leave of St Valher, 
who, he mentions, had hitherto “never ventured to give me 
information ” By showing him in confidence that he already had 
the treaty, he coaxed him into reading aloud slowly the preamble 
just draAvn up “ Now is the time,” said the Ambassador, “ to 
justify your reputation for a wonderful memory.” At the station 
Blowitz met his secretaiy with the luggage, and Mackenzie 
Wallace, his assistant, whom he had asked to leave with him. 

Blowitz, m the privacy of his compartment, dictated from 
memory the preamble to his secretary, then pulled out the treaty 
from his pocket, and, produemg needles and thiead, proceeded 
with his friends’ assistance to sew up the preamble, the treaty, 
and Baron Nothomb’s letter to M Vmchent in the lining of 
Wallace’s coat. Wallace’s instructions were to move at the next 
important station to another compartment and ignore Blowitz 
for the remainder of the journey , to change at Cologne into the 
train for Brussels, where he should arrive at 5 in the mommg ; 
to go straight to the telegiaph office and, if he foimd any difficulty, 
to wake up M. Vinclient, present Baron Nothomb’s letter, and 
obtain the order for transmission At midday on Saturday 
a special edition of The Times was published contaming 
the text and translation of a treaty which was being formally 
signed at the time in Berlin. 

After the Bcilin Congress there were several changes among 
the foreign Coi respondents of The Times. Mackenzie Wallace 
did not return to St. Petersburg, where the immense knowledge 
of the country possessed by the author of Russia was rendered 
useless for the readers of The Times by Governmental restnctions. 
He went to Constantinople and established another hi^ reputa- 
tion Arrangements for sending Russian news were made with G. 
Dobson Throughout Delane’s editorship The Times had no 

1 Blowit/, p.H 9 . 
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regular correspondent at St Petersburg “ Specials ” were sent 
for great occasions — e g , W H. Russell for the Coronation of the 
Czar m 1856 , Sutherland Edwards on his way to Poland m 1863 ; 
Napier Broome for the marriage of the Duke of Edmbuigh in 
1874 In October, 1876, however, MacDonald mfoimed Abel at 
Berlin “ We have a new correspondent at St Petersburg named 
G Dobson whose address there is the American Legation.” 
Dobson himself was instructed to pieserve his incognito and to 
use a code whenever occasion demanded MacDonald insisted 
that his status should be that of an “ occasional ” correspondent, 
and refused to give hmi a legular salary. “ All our expeiiencc of 
the Russian capital as a pomt fiom whence authentic news cd be 
regularly transmitted was unfavouiable to such an arrangement ” 
At Berlin, Dr Abel was succeeded by Charles Lowe Light is 
thrown on these appointments and on The Times policy by the 
followmg letter from MacDonald to Lowe, dated May 13, 1879 : 

Dr. Abel has been flooding the Standard with sensational statements 
about Russian politics & I am not sorry to see him followmg with his 
new connexion the course which in some degree led to the severance of 
his engagement with us. A mad fear leading to absurd exaggeration of 
events in a country with the govt of which we are & hope to lemain at 
peace is quite as fatal to the reputation of a correspondent as it would 
be to that of an ambassador. 

To Dobson the Manager wrote on January 24, 1880 : 

I do not see any change in the treatment of the foreign press by the 
Russian authorities which would warrant us m icpeating the experiment 
made by us with Mr Wallace. As I explained to you personally the 
hopes then entertained of fair play being given to our lepresentative so 
that he might discharge his duties m a manner satisfactory to himself & 
to us were not fulfilled. He was dogged by detectives at every turn 
& tho he knew the country well he could not make his knowledge & 
experience available foi us as he desiied 

I see no reason to think that if you were to-morrow appointed our 
regular correspondent with full authority to use the telegraph on our 
behalf the result would be at all different. Nor do I believe that any 
amount of extia expenditure would be followed by results much if at 
all beyond what we obtain under the existing system. The rivalry of 
the other papers & any priority of intelligence which they may seem to 
gain docs not trouble me. Without exception what they get by their 
efforts is distorted & exaggerated in a fashion which would be simply 
injurious to the reputation & credit of The Times. Really important 
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events come to us at once thio Reuter either from St. Petersburg diiect 
or indirectly thio Berlin & for the rest we are perfectly content with 
your impartial & well informed letters. 

An event of the greatest significance in the history of The Times 
was the appointment in 1882 of Charles Fiederick Moberly Bell 
as Correspondent in Cairo BeE’s value as an observer of Egyptian 
affairs was not fully recognized until after Chenery’s death, but he 
quickly made a reputation in the office as an mdefaligable worker.! 

The staff at home remained imchanged under Chenery, except 
m one important respect. It was clear to Walter that the arrange- 
ment of the editorial room effected at the beginning of 1878, 
however satisfactory for the moment, might not last very long, 
and that, as he himself was 60, it would be advisable to prepare 
for future contingencies. The lU-health of Chfford alone suggested 
immediate action. His age, too, remmded Walter that John 
Walter II, Barnes, Delane, Dasent, Mowbray Morris had all 
been young, some m the early twenties, when they began their 
notable work. 

In 1878, when Chenery succeeded to the Chau*, of the 
prmcipal servants of The Times on the cditonal side hardly 
any were less than middle-aged, many considerably older. It 
was necessary, therefore, if youth was to be introduced into 
the editorial room, to look outside the office. In December, 
1878, James Bramerd Capper, aged 23, who was introduced 
to MacDonald by Charles Cooper, editor of the Scotsman^ 
was appomted to the Gallery staff of The Times. Shortly after- 
wards he came into the office as a sub-editor and quickly 
proved his capacity as an untinng and resourceful worker. 
There was need, however, for another man. Walter himself, 
his father, John Walter II, and his son and heir, Arthur 
Walter, were all Oxford men; and, though Fraser, Barnes, 
Woodham, Courtney and Chenery came from Cambndge, Delane 
and the majority of his writers had also been Oxford men. Indeed, 
it used to be said, in Victonan days, that a man who had taken a 
First Class in Greats was qualified to do, without further training, 
one thing (one only detractors suggested), and that was to write 
a leading article for The Times. It was natural, at any rate for 

I Bell, onginally appointed by Moms The Timei agent at Alexandria in 1866 m 
succession to his broOior, J. L. Bell, became coirespondcnt liom 1867 until 1875 , from 
1876-82 he 'was an occasional correspondent only, bupplcmenting the nominal agent, 
Judge Scott. Bell’a Effi'ptian and other scmcos will bo tioated in Volume lU of this work 
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Walter, to make inquiries in Oxford for a likely young graduate 
In the May term, 1880, R W. Raper, the famous Tnmty tutor, 
was consulted by Arthur Walter, and Raper as naturally turned 
for a suggestion to his close friend. Sir Wilham Anson, of All 
Souls, but not yet its Warden ; the Common Room at All Souls 
bemg then, as now, a hnk between the Umversity and the world 
of London Anson strongly recommended apphcation to one of 
the jumor Fellows who had just taken his master’s degree, and 
was about to be called to the Bar — George Earle Buckle. 

The post which Walter offeied Buckle was that of one of 
the assistant-editors, a confidential position, he explained, in 
immediate relation with the Editor, and carrying a salary decidedly 
higher than an Oxfoid graduate with a good degree could 
reasonably hope to gam in a few years m any of the regular 
piofessions. Walter also intimated that if, as he hoped, the 
new recruit proved on tnal to have the qualifications necessary 
for success m the work, his future was secure. He entered 
the office in June, 1880, as second assistant-editor, and Clifford 
initiated bm into the technicalities of journalism. He sent 
him for a short time into the sub-editors* room to work at 
preparing copy for the printer, and, in his own high standard 
of duty and conduct, set an inspiring example for his young 
colleague to follow. 

Buckle had been two years and a half m Printing House Square 
learning the craft of editorship and writing occasional articles 
when Clifford broke down. Chenery’s health at the time of 
Clifford’s illness was also causing the Manager some anxiety. 
“ To make matters quite safe ” MacDonald wrote to Walter 
on September 28, “ I have prevailed on Chenery to try Buckle 
and Capper at bringing out the Paper — ^he standing alongside.” 
In MacDonald’s judgment Chenery’s health made a decision 
in the matter of his successor urgent. Buckle, who had been 
appointed principal assistant editor in Clifford’s place, had not 
yet been given thorough tnal. “It is really necessary now,” 
wrote the Manager, “ to ascertain what Buckle’s capabilities are 
in an Editorial sense. His scholarship I do not for a moment 
doubt, but to edit The Times is a very different thing & until 
the existence of that capacity in him is proved it cannot be 
assumed.” Buckle worked in intimate association with Chenery, 
taking his place and himself editing the paper during Chenery’s 
long holiday in the autumn and his casual absences at other 
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times on account of health, or, on occasion, for reasons of scholar- 
ship, as, for example, when he attended the meeting of the 
International Congress of Onentahsts at Leyden in the autumn of 

1883. 

Chenery’s vigour began to lessen in the wmter of 1883, and 
soon after the opemng of the new year he showed signs of suffermg, 
the importance of which he was reluctant to lecognize Senously 
ill m January, he was absent nearly the whole month, but, stiil 
suffermg, returned to duty on the mght of the 30th After a full 
mght’s work on Friday, Febiuary 1, he went home as usual 
but was too unwell to nse on the following day He ralhed 
during the week, but on Sunday he submitted to an operation, 
from which he did not make a good recovery, and on February 11, 

1884, he died He was buried in Brompton Cemeteiy, where his 
giave is marked with a stone inscnbed • “ To the memory of 
Thomas Chenery, M A., Editor of The Times and a Member 'of 
the Old Testament Revision Company, died February lllh, 
1884, aged 59 ” 
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I. Use of the Press by the French Government 

1. Despatch of Ambassador Count Walewski to the 
Pnnce-President, 1852. 

2. Recommendation to the Shrete G6n6rale to expel 
The Times Correspondent, 1858. 



1. USE OF THE PRESS BY THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT 
[See Chapter VIII, pp. 151-2] 

1 DESPATCH OF AMBASSADOR COUNT WALEWSKI 
TO THE PRINCE-PRESIDENT [1852] 

Londies, le 30 Janvier 1852. 

Prince, 

M. Seiruiier me dit que vous d6sirez connaitre mon avis sur 
Topportunit^ d’une lettre qui serait 6cnte par vous a Lord Anglesey 
dans le but de rectifier les erreurs r6pandues par les journaux anglais 
sur VOS desseins, et afin d’6clairer I’opmion de la Grande- Bretagne sur 
les prmcipes qui president k votre pohtique. 

II n’est pas douteux qu’un semblable expos6, k I’lnlention du public 
anglais, ne flatle excessivement I’amour-propre britannique et n’excite 
k la fois la plus vive curiosity et I’mt^ret le plus g6n6ial. Mais 
permettez-moi de vous demander si vous ne trouvenez pas de giands 
inconv6nients a ce que le chef de la Nation Fran^aise vienne expliquei 
ses actes, pour ainsi dire, devant le tribunal anglais, et, par 1^ m6rae, 
soumettie ses explications k la pol6mique subtile, injurieuse et 
malveillante de la presse de Londres. Car, quelle que soit la noble 
franchise qui aurait inspire votre demarche, quelle que soit la 
satisfaction d’amour-propre qu’elle produiiait ici, ne croyez pas, 
Piince, qu’elle d^sarmerait ceux qui se sont faits vos d6tracteurs, 
qu’elle les empScherait d’analyser, de scruter, de critiquer les termes 
de la lettre que vous aunez daignd livrer k leurs commentaires 

II y a des moments, Prmce, oil I’opimon publique, aveugl6e par 
une excitation irrdll^chie, loume tout ce qui lui est oflert dans le sens 
de ses pr6ventions et oil les voix de la raison et de la justice sont 
impuissantes sur elle. II faut alors attendre que facets ait atteint son 
apogde ct saisir le moment de la reaction pour agir avec eflicacitd. 
Ce moment n’est point encore arrive. Mon ddvouement sincere et 
mon devoir m’obligent it ne rien vous dissimuler de la vdritd, les 
d^crets du 23 Janvier ont produit ici une fficheuse impression ; vos 
ennemis s’en sont rdjouis, vos ddtiacteurs ont chantd victohe et vos 
amis s’en sont vivement attristds. Les plus sinc^ics, tcls que les 
Palmerston par exemple, qui se trouvent en quelque sorte solidaires 
de vos actes pohtiques, sans avoir chang6 en nen leurs sentiments k 
votre 6gaid, m leur opimon du service immense que vous avez rendu 
k la soci6t6, ne peuvent s’emp6cher do d^plorer en silence une decision 
dont ils n’apprdcient pas bien les motifs, n’adraettant pas un seul 
instant que ces motifs soient puisds ailleurs que dans I’inflexible raison 
d’Etat, 
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Je n’ai pas besom de vous dire. Prince, que personne ne s’est peiniis, 
cai je n’ai permis k peisonne de jeter le momdre blame en ma presence 
sur VOS actes, mais I’lmpression dont je viens de parler est dans I’air , 
elle perce partout et il est impossible de ne pas la ressentir quand on 
est dans ce pays 

On avoit cru avoir un moment I’lndice que vous reviendnez sur 
les dScrets du 23 Janvier ou que vous les soumettriez k des corps 
d6hb6rants, et cet indice avait produit une impression tr6s favorable 

Malgr6 ce que je viens d’avoir I’honneur de vous exposer, je ne 
doute pas un instant qu’aussitSt que le Corps L6gislatif sera nomm6, 
que les nouvelles institutions fonctionneront reguliferement et qu’il ne 
seia plus question de mesures exceptionnelles, I’opimon des gens 
sensds dans ce pays ne vous revienne peu k peu. Le bon sens du pubbc 
britanmque apprdciera k leur juste valeur et les calomnies dont vous 
6tes I’objet et les rigueurs momentandes dont la ndcessitd vous a fait 
une loi, et il vous sera tenu compte des services que vous avez rendus 
k la civilisation entidre et de la prospdiite que votre Gouverneraent 
aura procurde k la France Alors les effoits des journaux seront 
impuissants et ils changeront de voie eux-mdmes, car, dans ce pays, 
les joumaux importants, comme le Times et le Morning Chronicle, ne 
peuvent pas impundment lutter contre Popinion de la partie same, 
dclairde et raisonnable du pays. 

On vous a dit, Prince, que I’hostilitd du Times et celle du Morning 
Chronicle dtait provoqude par des subventions pdcuniaires Rien n’est 
plus faux que cette assertion et veuiUez croire que, sur un sujet aussi 
important, je n’avancerai nen dont je n’aie la compldte certitude. Que 
des joumaux de troisidme ordre comme le Sun, le Standard, etc , etc., 
puissent dtre achetds, e’est possible. Mais les entiepnscs du Times et 
du Morning Chtonicle reposent sur de trop gros capitaux, la Direction 
politique est entre trop de mams, pour qu’il soit possible de Tacheter 
par une somme quelconque, surtout k I’occasion d’une question qui 
touche d’aussi prdt k I’lntdrdt national que celle dont il s’agit. La 
foitune du Times est fondde sur son trds grand nombie de lecteurs, qui 
lui donnent plus d’annonces qu’i aucun autre journal Or, e’est un 
axiome, parmi les fondateurs de cette feuille, que de conserver un 
grand nombie de lecteurs, e’est de pressentir I’opmion publique, de 
la nouirir, de la vivilier, mais de ne jamais rompre en visi^re avec elle 
et de c6der toutes les fois qu’elle s’est prononefe dans un sens ou 
m6me, lorsqu’elle change de direction, de changer avec elle. Dans 
d’autres temps, Prince, et k plusieuis reprises, des efforts mouis ont 
6t6 faits pour empScher le Times et le Morning Chronicle d’attaquer le 
Roi Louis-Philippe. En 1840, entre autres, il ne s’agissait pas de faire 
subir k la poldmique de ces journaux une conversion complete ; li 
s’agissait seulemcnt d’amortir les altaques contre la personne du Roi. 
Des hommes tr6s habiles onl hit employes k cette n6gociation : un 
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cr6<iit a mis k leur disposition et tons ces efforts n’ont abouti 
absolument h nen Des articles dans le Times, sign^s Chamoil, ont 
caus6 ^ Louis-Philippe le plus grand chagrin sans qu’il ait jamais 6t6 
possible de les empScher de paraitre. Les hommes politiques en 
Angleterre se pr6occupent assez, quoique beaucoup moms qu en 
Fiance, de la pol^mique des journaux pour avoir souvent tent6 
d’acheter un organe aussi r6pandu que le Times, ils ont toujours 
6chou6 Quelquefois, par des influences personnelles, par des places 
ou autres appflts, on est parvenu k mfluencer sa polemique, mais, par 
de I’argent, ]amais, et cela par cette simple laison, c’est que, pour 
donner cet argent avec efflcacitd, il n’y aurait qu’un moyen : c’est de 
le faire accepter par la soci6t6 du journal, ce qui n’est pas praticable, 
et, si on en faisait accepter par des individualitds, on serait dupe, car 
dies auraient vendu ce dont dies ne pouvaient pas disposer Je sais 
bien qu’il y a des rddacteurs de journaux, mSme, entre autres, celui 
du Morning Post, qui ne cessent de rdpdter que le Times est v6nal , 
v6nal, en ce sens qu’il n’a pas de conviction politique, qu’il ne songe 
qu’i la boutique et qu’il n’est dirig6 ni par I’lntdrSt du pays, ni pai le 
d6sir de faire tnorapher ses opinions, mais seulement par ce qu’il croit 
Stre profitable k son affaire commerciale ; oui, sans doute ’ Mais 
v6nal, en ce sens qu’on peut, avec de I’argent, donner une direction li 
sa poI6mique, c’est absolument faux, et je ddfieiai qui que ce soit 
d’obtenir ce rdsultat avec une somme d’aigent m$me considdrable. 

Le Gouveincment anglais tdmoignc jusqu’fi prdsent le plus sincere 
d6sir de maintenir avec nous, non seulement de bonnes relations, mais 
mSme des lelations intimes. Cette disposition du cabinet n’est pas 
sans avoir une influence assez grande sur Topinion publiquc et, si 
nous consentions k ce que propose le cabinet anglais, de concerter en 
coramun une proposition aux Etats-Unis de renoncer k la possession 
de Cuba, cette action conjomte el, on peut le dire, de haute morality 
politque, ferait sur les espiits en Angleterre une plus salutaire 
impression que quoi que ce soit et seiail de nature, plus qu’aucunc 
chose au monde, de les faire levenir des pr6ventions fausses qui les 
^garcnt. 

Je vous supplie. Prince, de vous faire rendre compte de ma d6p6che 
politique en date d’hier, N® 66, ainsi que de cclle sur le m6me sujet, 
N® 63, et de vouloir bien appr6cier vous-m6me les raisons d’int6r6t 
particulier et d’int^iSt g6n6ral qui mihtenl pour ne pas rejeter, ainsi 
que semble vouloir le faire le D6paitement des Affaires EtrangSres, les 
avances du Gouverncment anglais & ce sujet. On repousserait ces 
avances uniquement en vue de manager outre raesure la susceptibility 
exag^r^e du Gouvernement des Etals-Unis. Je ne suis pas certain que 
cette susceptibility soit mise en jeu par la pioposition dont il s’agit, 
mais Ic serait-elle, veuillez peser, Prince, dans votre sa gesso et au point 
de vue gyndral et yievd, si Ton doit mettre en balance la crainte d’^veiller 
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cette susceptibility avec les r^sultats d’un ordre sup^neur que Ton 
doit attendre de la dymarche faite en commun que nous propose 
I’Angleterre ^ 


2. RECOMMENDATION TO THE StRETJg G^N^RALE 
TO EXPEL THE TIMES CORRESPONDENT [1858] 


(Note — ^The original, baiely legible, is on the official paper of the 
Mmistere de I’lntdrieur ) 


le lei Mai 1858 


Rappott a S E.Je M de Vlntdneur & de la Swetd Gdndrale 

Le Times est I’organe le plus important de la Presse Anglaise, il esl 
le plus riche, le plus inddpendant et en m6me temps celui qui exploite 
le nueux son immense publicity, au profit exclusif de ses intdrSts 
matenels Le Produit approximatif de ses annonces payees est k lui 
seul d’environ 7,500,000 fiancs Son tirage est supdrieur k lui seul k toute 
la Presse Anglaise rdunic II ne doit du reste cctte force dnonne qu*^ 
Tabsence de tout pationage politique absolu— fiddle k son title il suit 
le temps, le courant, Topinion. Au dedans Whig, Libre dchangiste, 
trds Anglican 

Au dehors, hostile k la France & depuis 1849 au Pnnce Prdsident 
aussi plus tard d S M. L’Empereur. C*est surtout dans ses corre- 
spondances Parisiennes que son hostility est agressive II n’y a pas de 
jour qu’il ne public quelque nouvelle fausse ou vraie, amomdrie 
h dessein ou cxagyrde pour attaquer les actes ou les horames du 
gouvernement— insinuations, calomnies, injures, tout lui est bon pour 
dgarcr Topinion publique en Angleterre et en Europe et entretenir 
I’ammosity aveugle des masses contre la France. Depuis le 14janvier 
par exemple, il n’a pas cessd un instant de donner les ddtails les plus 
mensongers sur le caractdre, les circonstances, les causes et les 
consdquences de I’attentat, sur les assassins dont il a pris plaisir k 
racontcr la biogiaphie, en raettant au lumidre avec un soin perfide le 
c6ty romanesque de leur dxistence, ici se placent naturellement une 
foule d’articles dents dans cet esprit ddtestable. 

Pour organiser le systdme de diffamation systemadque et de 
conspiration permanente contre le gouvernement de I’Empereur le 
limes a installd k Pans un office central de correspondance k la ffite 

1 Transciibcd by permission of M Poirson, from the mmute of the origmal in the 
Archives of the Walcwski family. 
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duquel il a plac6 un homme habilement choisi k cause de ses ante- 
cedents, et qui revolt une tr^s forte subvention pour en faire I’emploi 
le moms scrupuleux 

Mr O’Meagher, Principal correspondant du Times (rue Lepelletier 1) 
est un ancien payeur des Legions Anglaises en Espagne, successivement 
employe par le Tunes k Barcelonne, k Madrid & ailleurs, et plus tard il 
avait k ses gages des employes m6me du gouvernement — de mieux 
encore, lorsque la Brochure Laguerroniere (P) etait encore en epreuves 
chez fiimin Didot, il offiait 1 500 frs a un ouvrier pour se la procurer 
Ainsi independamment de ses relations personnelles, Diplomatiques, 
ou autres, des informations qu’il fait reguliferement acheter k tels 
ou tels ou recevoir Ics ennemis du Gouvernement qui fiequcntent 
assidument son office, Mr O’Meagher ne se fait pas scrupule de 
coriompre les gens qui peuvent, en haut ou en has, lui procurer des 
communications impoitantes. 

Invite plusieurs fojs, soit par la Division de la Presse, soit par le 
Ministre d’Etat k venir se lenseigner exactment ^ I’avance sur les faits 
recueillis, sui les nouvelles transmises, sur les bruits repandus, Mr 
O’Meagher s’y refuse constamment 

Mand6 pour recevoir des avertisscments officieux et des observations 
loujours bienveillantes dans la forme, il n’ob^it pas ou ob6it mal. 

Plem de confiance dans la moderation du gouvernement et jusqu’ici 
malheuieusement trop sOr de Timpunite, quand on le menace d’arrdter 
le Times comme Vlnd^pendance Belge^ il impend : “ Arr&tez /a.” — Si 
on lui parle de sa position personnelle il repond . “ Renwyez moi *’ — 
Et dans le monde Diplomatique, dans les Bureaux des joumaux 
fran^ais qu’il visite reguh6rement, dans les cercles, dans les salons 
partout, comme dans son journal, Mr O’Meaghcr semble amsi braver 
le gouvernement de I’Empereur, en violant les lois de I’hospitahte 
genereuse que la France lui accoide 

Par tous les motifs et a raison de Thostilite systematique que 
Le Correspondant principal du Times accuse dans toutc les 
correspondances Pansiennes qu’il adicsse k ce journal 

Proposition de lui appliquer les mesures de S{iret6 G6n6rale qui 
ont «Sti5 prises d6j^ contio plusieurs autres correspondants de feuilles 
allemandes et de I’expulser de France.i 

(unsigned) 


1 Pans, Archives Nationales, F 18. 544 b, Anglcteirc 
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The following tables, supplementing the references to the authonties 
quoted in the footnotes to the chapters, are designed to assist the reader 
to control, and at certam points to amplify, the statements made m the text. 

A E == Affaires Etiangferes, Pans , A N =Archivos Nationalos, Pans , B M =Bntii,h 
Museum , B M =Biblioth6que Nationale, Pans , P H S =Pnnting House Square , 
P O =Post Office Archives , P R O =Public Record Office, London 

The piincipal manuscript authority loi this volume is piovided by the collections 
m P H S , which are more extensive than tor the period covered by Volume I The 
following classes may be distinguished 

I Dianes John Thadeus Delane began the practice of keeping an office 
diary in 1857 , this was continued by his deputies and successors The information 
recorded, though meagre, has been of value , the handwnting, moreover, affords 
evidence of the Editor’s presence in or absence from the office Mowbray Morns 
kept a ftimila r diary from 1848 to 1872 , here he occasionally noted official interviews, 
addiesses, and financial details John Cameron MacDonald kept a diary, of which 
the volumes remain for 1857, 1860, 1862-68, which contain notes of mechanical 
interest and occasional personal details Volumes of the same series to 1874 exist, 
but contain only weekly composition and piess charges, &c 

II Delane’s Correspondence The mam collection of Delane’s correspondence 
IS the property of Mr John Walter This is the material pimcipally used by Mr 
A I. Dasent for his Life of Delane The letters are bound in 27 numbered demy- 
quarto volumes. The fiist 22 contain the general correspondence in approximate 
and sometimes conjectural order of date. Volumes 23 and 24 contam letters to 
Delane from John Walter III, but a number of his letters are included in the 
geneial senes Volumes 25-7 contain letters thought at the time of binding to be of 
mmor importance, or to which not even an approximate date could be assigned 
The collection includes letters sent to Dasent as Delane’s substitute , among these, 
letters from Dolane and Walter preponderate A card-index of this correspondence 
has been prepared 

III The Manager’s Letter-Books Fiom his appomtment as Manager in 1847 
Mowbiay Morris kept copies of the letters he wrote, a practice continued by his 
successor MacDonald. In the earlier years the collection appears to be very mcom- 
ploto, and there are gaps later on, since during the Manager’s holidays letteis wiitten 
by his substitute were not preserved m the same volumes, and have since been lost. 
Such letters as survive for the yeais 1847 to 1849 arc m two small exercise books , 
afterwards there is a senes of bound and numbered volumes. 

IV A numbei of letters to Delane and from Delano to W H Russell have 
been acquired by The Times Publishing Company Those are unbound but a 
card-index has b^n made A part of the Russell correspondence was used by 
Mr J B Atkins in his Lije of W H Russell. A selection by C W. B[rodribb] 
from these letters was published in 1920 in Notes and Queries, twelfth senes, vols. 6 
and 7, under the title “ Pnnting House Square Papers ” (two articles on the Queen, 
Loid Tomngton and Delanc , three on Delane’s American Journal , three more 
printed letters from Palmerston on Ministerial changes in 1863, from Disraeh 
on the formation of Dciby’s 1858 Cabinet, and from the leader-wi iters C. P. Chretien, 
who resigned m 1850, and H A. Woodham). 
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V A large collection of letters from Delane to Dasent, acquired later than 
the pnncipal collection described (in II), has provided information upon routine 
matters These also are unbound 

VI Certain letters to Mowbray Moms, from members of the staff and others, 
have suivived at P H S , representing a small fiagmcnt of the Manager’s official 
coriespondenco 

VII Waltei Papers A collection of letteis, principally between the Chief 
Proprietor and members of the staff A calendar of these has been made 

References to these collections in footnotes are (ii) Delarie Correspondence, 
or D with the volume and folio number added , (iii) M with numbei of volume 
and page added , (vii) Walter Papers The other sei les are generally indicated by 
the letters P H S 

The principal printed woiks used are 

Dasont, A I John Thadeiis Delane, Editoi oj The Times His Life and Con espoiidcnce 
(London, 1908, 2 vols) 

A representative and permanently valuable selection from the Delane 
Correspondence now in P H S and from Delane’s personal diary, now lost 
1 o Delano’s official diaiy Mr Dasent had not access Letters printed wholly or 
in part by Mr Dasent, and repioduced hero, have been compared with the 
onginals , a few eriors of date, &c , have been corrected and omissions mscited 
or indicated About 80 letters from the Delane Conespondcnce, not used by 
Mr Dasent, arc printed in the present volume 

Cook, Sir Edward • Delane of The Times (London, 1915) 

A shoit but permanently valuable biography based upon such printed 
sources as were available at the time, and upon useful researches in the files 
of The Times As a study of one editoi by another, the most valuable passages 
m the book aie those dcsciibing and judging Delane’s methods 

The principal contemporary morning newspapers read mclude the Morning 
Chronicle, Morning Post, Moinmg Herald, Daily Newt, Daily Telegraph, Morning 
Star, the Standard, evening, the Globe, Pall Mall Gazette, St. James's Gazette, 
weekly, the Examiner, Saturday Review, Spectator, the Pi ess, the Piee Press 

1. AFTER BARNES 

The support given by the Chartists to John Walter II m his first election 
campaign at Nottingham (Apiil, 1841, seep 7) excited comment, for the paper had, 
eg , advocated the severe punishment of John Fi ost in 1839, and at best admitted 
only that “ some decent fellows have, indeed, been induced to join the Chartists " 
(November 25, 1842 ) On their side the Chartist organs declared that “ the bloody 
old Tinier ” (the Not them Star revived Cobbett’s phrase) had such a reputation for 
“unmitigated falsehood and scurrility” that the phiaso “I’ll Times you” was 
equivalent to “ I’ll giossly abuse you.” (The English Chartist Ciicular, No. 100.) 
In March, 1841, the Chai lists flooded an anti-Pooi Law meeting convened by John 
Walter and turned it into a Umversal SufDage meeting — “ one of the most disgusting 
and disgiacoful scenes it has ever been our lot to witness ” {The Times, March 21, 
1841) , the “ most glorious of all gloiious victories of the glonous Chartists ” (The 
Northern Star, March 20, 1841.) The simple explanation of the support of the 
Chartists at Nottingliam a month later was given by Thomas Cooper to Walter “ Sir, 
don’t have a wrong idea of the reason why you are to have Chartist suppoi t. We 
mean to use your party to cut the throats of the Whigs, and then we mean to cut 
your thioats also I ” {The Life of Thomas Cooper, 1872, p. 149.) At the election 
of August, 1842, the Chaitists, umting with middlC'Class radicals in the Complete 
Suffrage Union, put up their own candidate against Walter. 
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Bnbery was nfe m Nottingham borough Sir T C Hobhouse observed after 
his defeat m 1847 “ I did not feel angry, knowing that the electon had been won 
because I had refused to do what I had before done, viz btibe the votets ” 
(Broughton Recollections of a Long Life, Vol 6 ) After the General Election of 1 841 
the defeated Walter petitioned against the return of Hobhouse and Larpent , a 
compromise was arranged with difficulty (Cf Broughton diary for 1 842, B M , 
MSS Addl 43744) In his turn Waltei, returned m place of Larpent, was ejected 
upon bnbery being proved agamst his agent Dobie, Walter’s sobcitor, approached 
Hobhouse and asked that (in Hobhouse’s words) “ arrangements might be made for 
canying into efiect the agreement of the 4th of last May — that is to say for my 
paying Walter £4,000 because he is not M P for Nottingham The cool impudence 
of this application is worthy of old Walter but I do not understand how Mr Dobie, 
a respectable solicitor, would lend himself to so nefarious an attempt , yet it is 
possible this man and his Times may give me much annoyance . I am fully 
prepared for a violent assault upon my chaiacter in eveiy way which may he open 
to the vulgai malignity of a disappointed rogue ” (B M , MSS Addl 43745 , 
Broughton diary for April 7, 1843) Walter took the matter into a Couit of law, 
but failed to get the money This explains Hobhouse’s belief that he was attacked 
by The Times in 1846 for personal reasons Walter’s hostility to Peel and Graham 
arose from the same affair His unseating in 1843 had been accomplished by the 
casting vote of James Weir Hogg, director of the East India Company and the 
representative of Leadenhall Street in the House of Commons, chairman of the 
Committee which investigated Walter’s case The demeanour of Peel and Graham 
dunng the affair (the latter was accused m the House of having corrupted Hogg , 
cf R E. Leader, Life and Letteis of J A Roebuck, p 197) convinced Walter that 
their motive foi ejecting him was his views on the Poor Law When John Walter III 
was elected for Nottmgham m 1847, Tyas declared in a speech that “ if it had 
been possible for the late Premiei and his admirable colleague, Sii James Graham — 
(a laugh) — to have foreseen an event like this, you may depend upon it that Mr 
Roebuckwould never have moved his celebrated compromise committee, Mr Walter 
would not have lost his seat, and Sir James Weare {sic) Hogg would not have gamed 
his baronetcy " (The Nottingham Gitaidian, August 12, 1847 ) These details throw 
light upon the draft of a letter in which Delane desciibcd to Walter an attempt to 
regain the favoui of Times by propitiating the Chief Pioprictor (Delane Corre- 
spondence, 1/72) . 


Sunday December 22 [1844] 

My dear Sir, 

I received the enclosed note [not now to be traced] from the Earl [of Aberdeen] 
on Friday evening and went accoidingly to Argyll House yesterday, puzzled to 
account fot so sudden a summons, as at my last interview I bad promised to call either 
on Monday or Tuesday. It soon appeared however that no event in foreign politics 
bad occasioned my being sent for, for the Eail after talking a little about the state of 
the Church, the Bishop of Exeter’s letter and the proceedings at Huist minded me of a 
conversation we had had about this bme last year and asked if there weie no means of 
brmgmg about a better understanding between yourself and the Government, I 
told him, very tiuly, that I was altogether unprepared to answer such a question, 
that smee my letum from abroad I had seen very Uttlo of you and that great as the 
difficulties were in the way of an accommodation at the period he referred to they 
had smeo very greatly inci eased. 

He said that he was fully aware of this, that his opinion of the expediency as 
well as the duty of endeavouring to discharge the obhgation under which the govern- 
ment lay to you had been always unchanged, but that the quarrell being a personal 
one he could not, without oITcnce, say as much to his colleagues upon it as he 
wished. That of late, and especially since the Church question began to be agitated 
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the importaace of establishing better relations with you had occurred to Sir R Peel 
and Sir J Graham as well as himself and that he was commissioned by them to make 
this communication to me 

I leceived it as coolly as I could, spoke of the ill success, or rather utter unfruit- 
fulness of our formei conversation and suggested as explicitly as civihty would 
allow, my doubts of the sincerity of his colleagues m this as m the former proposal, 
and as if piqued at its failure and indifferent as to its result, dechned taking any 
further part He however, pressed me to suggest some means of removing the 
misunderstanding between Peel, Graham and yourself, and 1 then told him, as 
much as I could in the very woids in which you have often instructed me to speak, 
the histoiy of your several contests, enlarging much upon the extreme importance 
of your first return for Nottingham, and the certainty that no one who did not, like 
yourself, combine some populai opinions with the profession of mere Conservatism, 
could succeed 

I spoke then of the neglect which you had experienced from those whom you 
had so greatly obliged, and aftei relating the particulars of the Compromise case 
and Peel’s sudden display of favour foi Roebuck, told at some length all that had 
taken place as to the third election , your conversation with Lord G Somerset as 
to the choice of a chaiiman, the appointment of Hogg, his unpiecedented and 
unjust conduct, his report to the House, and especially the circumstance of the 
cheering with which that report was received Upon this 1 took much pains to 
elaboiate, and then m good strong terms explained how impossible it v/as foi you to 
meet or act with men whose conduct had been so vilely ungrateful so disgraceful 
if it had been directed against a violent political opponent, much moie so when the 
object of all this malignity was the man to whom they owed the power thus to 
oppress him. 

He said that he had never so perfectly understood the facts before, and admitted 
that however much some of them might be capable of explanation, the conclusion at 
which you had arrived was entiiely warranted, and your feehngs with respect to his 
colleagues fairly accounted for. What course should they then adopt ’ 

I replied, still talking as if an accommodation were impossible, that the first 
step they should take was as much incumbent upon them for the sake of their 
own characters as men of honour, as due to you, who, however the case might be 
explained, had been greatly wronged — that they should each wiile to you and 
explicitly deny, ij they could, the fact of the cheering and should add any explanation 
that would make their general conduct more leconcilable to jusUce and good faith 
That this was absolutely necessary before you could consent to meet them or receive 
any species of overture, that after such a letter, the parties being fairly in communi- 
cation, there could be no pretext for requiring my services as a mediator, an office 
to which my foimer failure had by no means prepossessed me 

He said this was only lair and leasonable, that he could see no difficulty in his 
colleagues adopting this course, and that he should strongly recommend it to them. 
He then talked a good deal about the paper {The Timesl, with whose general support 
(independent of his own department) he professed himself well saUsfiod, especially 
praising oui Jmh aitides, and spoke with gratitude of our suppoit m the O’Connell 
prosecution I then took the oppoitunity of renunding him how much they had lost 
since this time last year, and how many of the disasters of last Session might have 
been avoided if they had acted under better advice, instancing particularly the Factory 
Bill and its series of defects. [The following passages m italics aio crossed out by the 
wi Iter 1 I ipoke also of your great experience and your many popular qualities and my 
regret that the Govt had not had your advice and support, still howevet expressing a fear 
that mutters had gone too far now for a t econediatioru He hoped not and then . . . After 
some conversation upon foreign affaiis our mterview then ended, ho repeating that 
he would not fail to press what I had said upon his colleagues and that I should 
know the result in a day or two. 1 again however advised that the communication 
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should be direct . and declined in my position to the paper acting as a mediator, 
explaining that all I had said was only from comideiation jot his Lordship and as your 
friend Thus we parted and the next you aie likely to hear of the matter will 
I suppose be from the culpiils themselves, i e , if they aie leally sincere If not, you 
will, I think, stand in respect to them in the best possible position 

I cannot, of course, presume to offer any advice on such a subject and have 
only to add that as his Lordship imposed upon me a promise of seciecy I trust you 
will not communicate upon this matter with any but the most discreet and confidential 
of your fnends. 

Believe me 

Delane had his own complaints against Government dopaitments, apart from 
the Foieign Office In October, 1841, Edward Diummond, Peel’s private secretary, 
refused facilities to a reporter from The Times (Delane Correspondence, 1/43 , 
letter endorsed “ very unsatisfactory ”) In February, 1842, Fremantle would not 
supply Delane with an advance copy of the Royal Speech (Ibid, 1/46) In 1843 
and 1844 Delane secured the Speech from the Lord Chancellor’s secretaiy In June, 
1842, Sir James Graham refused Delane a routine favoui (D 1/48 ) The activities 
of Sir Thomas Fremantle with respect to The Times and other newspapeis are 
revealed m his correspondence with Peel (B M , MSS Addl 40476 ) 

The statement of J D Powles (p 19) that he recollected the beginning of the 
City article m The Times may be amplified A weekly account of financial activities 
became a regular feature of Sunday papers (the Observer and the Englishman) from 
1818 About the same time the [evening] Courier began to publish notes (“ from the 
City, one o’clock ”) giving not only market prices but also some explanation of 
the day’s business Thus City rumours became “news” — eg, on March 31, 
1818, the Courier stated that “ the great momed interests of the City, who for a 
length of time have been using eveiy effort to depress the Funds, and were the 
occasion of the last decline, weie believed to be puichasingat the low rateof 78i-|' 
for Consols ” The Morning Chronicle soon afterwaids occasionally used a City 
coircspondent In 1821 its new owner, W I. Clement, of the O/we/vc/, persuaded 
presumably by his Sunday journal experience, made the money article a 
daily feature m the Chronicle and was quickly imitated The articles in the 
Morning Herald were of a populai, even sensational nature — m harmony with 
Its geneial policy of gaining the pubhc eye with highly coloured matter The 
Times waited until 1825 before it followed the lead of the other morning 
papers in publishing a money aiticle There arc reasonable groimds for supposing 
that The Times opened a City office earher, in 1821. Alsagor appears m 1820 in 
Robson’s Directory as “T M Alsager, cloth-setter, Hoisemonger Lane, Boro’” 
(Robson’s Impioved London Directory, 1820 ) In the following yeai his occupation 
and address are given as “ T, M. Alsager, agent, 22 Change Alley, ComhiU ” 
(Robson’s Classification of Tiade, London Commercial Directory, Street Guide and 
Carnets' List for 1821.) Since a brass plate inscribed " The Times City Office” 
would have been inconceivable in Barnes’s time, Alsager’s appearance in the Qty 
as an “ agent ” may justly be taken to mean that between 1820 and 1821 he had 
founded The Times City Office Nevertheless, The Times seems to have avoided the 
explicit money article until the end of 1825, when the public interest could no longer 
be Ignored and the rapidity ofehanges and tlie frequency offailures during the gicat 
financial crisis necessitated a daily record of City events 

Alsagor’s policy was uniformly conseivativo from 1825 He strenuously 
opposed the prevailing speculation, until 1845, when ho conducted the great 
campaign against the railway mania. He deprecated foreign investment (making 
in 1825 oven the austere assertion that “ no loan can fail to be injurious which is 
not raised within the country for whose use it is intended”), demanded more 
pubUcity ftom the Bank of England (“ The Treasury itself has as good a title to the 
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secrecy enjoyed by a pnvate house ol commerce as has the Bank of England , even 
private bankers wield such a power as ought to be closely watched ”)» and 
upheld the principle of basing the currency firmly upon gold He was slow to 
support that revolutionary innovation, the joint stock bank So intimate was 
his knowledge of the City that such a financial journal as the Cuculat to Bankets, 
published from Lombard Street itself, fiequently drew upon the Qty article of The 
Times falone of all the newspapers) for information about activities m the money 
market Under Alsager the paper’s views, said the Cuculai to Bankets, embodied “ the 
opinions of a considerable part of the mercantile interests of the City ” (August 15, 
1838 ) This judgment was naturally caught up by the revolutionanes of the penod 
The Chartist newspapers repeatedly abused The Times as “ a money-mongermg 
publication,” subservient to the interests of iich and influential Jews (The National 
Refotmet, Febluary 6, 1847 , Btontetie's National Refotmer, March 11, 1837 , the 
Southern Star, March 8, 1840 , also March 1, 1840 “The Jews, whose favourite 
oigan IS The Tinier ”) These journals closely watched the doings of The Times, 
and especially of the City office A few weeks after Alsager’s resignation and 
suiade the Chattet pubhshed the news that M B Sampson, secretary for many 
years to the Tieasuiy Committee of the Bank of England, had been appointed City 
Coi respondent to The Times with a salary of £1,000 per annum (The Charter, 
December 9, 1846 ) For furthei details of the City office under Sampson see Sources, 
Chapter XXI, infta 

The inquest on Thomas Massa Alsagei, of 6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
took place on Novombei 16, 1846 The longest notices of the death and the inquest 
occur in the Daily News (J column, Novombei 16 , 2 columns, November 17, 1846). 
Alsagei ’s will is dated November 7, 1846 Alsagor’s interest in The Times News- 
paper was left to Herbert Haiold Cannan, of Tulse Hill, and his nephew John 
Oxenford and Alexander Dobie upon trust for Thomas Hicks Alsager, his son. 


II. THE DEATH OF JOHN WALTER H; 
III. THE NEW REGIME 


Indentures, &c. 

1841 Release dated December 31, pievcnting the opening or disputing of the 
Accounts of The Times signed by the several persons whose hands and 
seals are heieunto subscribed, &c 

1844. Assignment dated May 20, by John Walter the elder to John Walter the 
younger absolutely, of 1/32 share in The Times, formeily the property of the 
late James Mui ray, in consideration of the sum of £1,450 paid John Walter 
the younger as fiom December 25, 1843 

1846. Assignment by John Walter, Esq , Senior, of certain shares in the printing 
business of The Times and Evening Mail, foimerly the pioperty of the late 
Thomas Barnes, purchased from Dinah Maria Mondel for £1,842, to John 
Walter, Esq , Tumor. 

1846 Indenture dated November 5 between the several persons connected with The 
Times Newspaper constituting Mr. John Walter the younger Manager tliereof 
jointly with his father and sole Managei theieof alter his decease for his whole 
hfo. 

. . . Whereas the said John Walter the elder is desirous of appointing his son the 

said John Walter the youngei to act with him the said John Walter the older in the 

management of the said Tunes newspaper during the lemamder of his life and 
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IS desirous that after his decease his said Son should continue and have the entiie 
management and control of the said paper during the icmaindei of his hfe and the 
said several persons parties hereto of the second part are desirous that the said 
John Waltei the younger should be appointed such manager as aforesaid they 
have agreed to concur in such appointment in mannei hereinafter expressed now 
THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that m consideration of the covenant hereinafter 
contained on the part of the said John Walter the younger He the said John Walter 
the elder with the privity and approbation of the said several persons parties hereto 
of the second part testified by their being parties to and seahng and dehvermg 
these presents doth by these piesents nominate constitute and appoint the said 
John Walter the younger And the said several persons parties hereto of the second 
part do heieby latify and confiim the said appointment to be dunng the joint lives 
ol himself and his Father the said John Walter the elder joint manager of the said 
Tmc^ newspaper with him the said John Walter the elder with the same powers 
and authoiities as by the said recited Will of the said Testator John Walter are 
given to him the said John Walter the elder and m the event of the decease of the 
said John Waltci the elder in the lifetime of the said John Walter the younger 
then the said John Walter the younger to be in like manner the sole manager of 
the said newspaper and with the same powers authoiities and privileges as by the 
said Will are given to the said John Walter the elder in such and the same manner 
as if the said John Waller the younger had been by the said Will appointed manager 
of the said newspaper in the place of the said John Walter the elder and the said 
several persons parties hereto of the first and second parts do hereby fuithei agree 
that It shall be lawful for the said John Walter the younger during such time as he 
shall act as such manager as aforesaid either m conjunction with his said Father 
or solely as the case may be to receive and take for his own use and benefit if he 
think proper so to do such salary as by the said Will is directed to bo paid to or 
received by the said John Walter the elder during the time he shall act as such 
manager as aforesaid and the said John Waller the younger doth hereby for himself 
his heirs executois and administrators covenant promise and agieo with and to 
the said parties heieto of the first and second parts respccUvely and their respective 
executors admin isliators and assigns that he the said John Waltei the youngei 
shall and will well and truly attend to the duties of manager of the said Paper and 
conduct the same according to the best of his skill and ability for the benefit of 
the piopnctors of the said Paper in witness wheieof the said parties to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year lirst above written &c 

1847 Abstract of Release and Assignment dated July 20, as to share of 
Wilham Frederick Augustus Dclane in tlic pnnting of The Times and Evening 
Mail newspapers 

Recites that differences and disputes had arisen and been for some time ponding 
between John Walter and W F A Delane m relation to said partnership and the 
business thereof and that the basis and terms on which such differences and disputes 
should bo settled or ananged had been ultimately agreed between them ; that the 
partnerslup subsisting should be considered to have been determined on the 
27th February, 1847, and that Walter should pay to Delane £1,300 in satisfaction 
and discharge of all claims and demands which he might have against Walter 

1847 Will of John Walter II made February 9, 1 847, probate of which was granted 
September 6, 1847. 

Iho Testator devised all his freehold messuages, buildings, coachhouses, heredita- 
ments and premises situate in Pnnting House Squaie with the appurtenances 
unto, and to the use of, his son John Waltei the Younger his heirs and assigns 
for ever He devised all his freehold and copyhold messuages, lands, tenements 
and heioditaraents in the scveial Counties of Berks and Wilts, including his right 
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to the Pdtionage of St Cathenne’s Church, Bearwood, with the appurtenances 
thereto belonging to the Tiustees or Trustee of the Indentuie of Settlement executed 
previously to the mauiage of his son John Walter and the Testatoi declared that 
if the several limitations in the Settlement contained in favour of male issue of his 
said son Tohn Walter should fail he bequeathed all the fieehold and leasehold 
pioperty compiised in the Settlement to the uses in the Settlement He devised the 
icsidue of his Estate to his wife Mary and he appointed his wife sole Executrix 

The address at the funeral of John Walter II was pieachcd by the Rev REA. 
Willmot (1809-63), a man of letteis, the first incumbent of St Calhcime’s, Bear 
Wood, a church erected by Walter, The sermon was reprinted in 1847 (B M , 
10855c 20/3 ) The Datlv New^ ga\e a leading article to the memory of John Walter, 
applauding his substitution of public foi puvate p-itionagc of newspapers It added 
“ We cannot admit, howevei, that this was the result of any huge disinterestedness, 
or of Roman virtue On the contrary, we look upon it to have been a very sound 
and veiy shrewd calculation, dictated by self-interest and common-sense Wo will 
go even fuither, however reluctant at such a moment to detract from acknowledged 
merits, and observe that there may be quite as little independence, and as much 
servility, m couiting a people, as in suppoiting a minister or sciving a prince ” 
(luly 30, 1847 ) A Morning Herald rcpoitcr at Nottingham gave anothci side of 
Tohn Walters character “A worn-down mechanic exclaimed to a companion, 
‘ Pool Mr Waltei, what a deal of gratitude we owe him, and yet how badly he was 
ti Gated ’ The loply was ‘ Yes, but I wish he could have lived to see this result [his 
son’s Nottingham victory] , I am sure he’d have considered it an ample recompense ’ 
The death of the gentleman alluded to has been a constant source of icgiet during 
the whole day by all classes, who have found time, even amidst the excitement of a 
violent contest, to canvass ovci his many excellent qualities.” (The Munung Hetald, 
July 30. 1847 ) 

Walter III took the position not only by virtue of the indentuie signed by his 
father on November 5, 1846, but by a second indenture of the same date signed by 
twenty owneis of shares or paits of shares , these together gave the thud Walter 
absolute legal authoiity as “ sole Manager ” for the complete control he exercised 
after his father’s death The third Walter’s shares m The Tima, after the admimstration 
of his fathers will made February 9, 1847, and his mother’s subsequent conveyance, 
consisted of two ol the sixteen shares into which the pioperty had been divided 
by the will of Tohn Walter I The holders of the laigest shares m 1847 were, first, 
the family of Mary Walter, aftci wards Caiden, who owned thiee-sixtcenths ; 
Fanny Walter, afterwards Knox, afterwards Wraight, who owned two-sixlccnths , 
Cdthenne Waltci, afterwards Winslow, who owned two-sixteenths , and Anna 
WaUcr, afterwards Brodie,*who also owned two-sixtcenths Thus when John 
Walter III became Chief Propnetor m 1847 the shares in The Tinted were distii- 
buted as follows 


rrhe shares are i oferred to the mdividual, whether or not they were split up 
between tlie children, and whether or not they predeceased John Walter II ] 


John Walter HI - - - 2 

Henry Fraser Walter - - i 

Edward Walter - - - ^ 

Mrs. Mary Walter Carden - 3 

Mis. Fanny Walter Knox Wratght 2 
Mrs Cathenno Walter WmHow 2 


Mrs. Anna Walter Brodie 2 


Edward Sterling 
John Joseph Lawson - 
Mrs. George Hicks - 
The late T, M. Alsagcr 
Mrs. Barnes 
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In the pnnting business the new Chief Proprietor owned not only all his father’s 
shares but the separate, contingent and limited leases of profits made over in 1827 and 
1 83 6 to Hicks, Alsagei , Barnes, and W Delane In addition, under lus father’s will, he 
ovmed all the freeholds and hereditaments Thus owneiship and responsibility for 
the printing business, and its profits, and the management of all the commeicial 
and editorial departments at Prmting House Square was centialized in the hands 
of the new Chief from the day he came into office on July 1, 1847 The 
leadmg member of the technical management of P H S at the moment of the 
succession of John Walter III in 1847 was John Joseph Lawson, the Pnnter 
The young Chief Piopnetor’s contiol of the commeicial side of the paper 
from the end of 1846 was complete, for the combined activities of editing and 
publishmg The Times and Evening Mail were a simple concern conducted as a 
wholesale manufacturing business The papers wore written on one floor of the 
building under the supervision of Waltei’s Editor and his staff, manufactured on 
another under the diicction of Waltei’s printer, his compositors, and enginemen , 
and dispatched in quantity fiom a ground floor to wholesale town and country dis- 
tnbutois against cash or contracts made under the authority of Waltei’s publisher 
and his six clciks There was a counting house, but no publicity department Also 
there was no separate adveitising department, but a clerk, Geoige Street id 1869, 
succeeded by Knight), m the counting house, who had the matter in hand No credit 
was given In consequence, the advertising agents, first established m the middle 
ofthe pi evious century, mci cased in number Then most important function was to 
provide credit facilities to advertisers, for, clearly, The Time^ could not undertake to 
investigate the stability of its innumerable advertising cheats The “ agent ” did this, 
and still does, George Street in his private capacity as a resident at Serle Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, used to give credit foi advertisements in The Time^ and later estabhshed 
himself independently in the now well-known agency ol Sheet’s, still m Serle Street 
and with a branch in Coinhill. 

1848. Conveyance to John Walter III of a freehold messuage and picmiscs situate 
in Playhouse Yard and Glasshouse Yaid, Blackfnars, in the City of London 
by James Stocker and others with the Master Wardens and Society of the 
Apothecaiies 

1852 Will of Dinah Maiia Mondet, dated September 25, 1852, proved January 15, 
1853, devising her share m The Times to William Henry Rough, £200 to 
Alexander Dobie, an annuity of £100 to William Frcdeiick Augustus Delane, 
£50 a year to the Rev Gcoige Wodsworth and to his two sisters and biothei 
an equal annuity , a similar annuity to her goddaughter Mary Nicholls 

1852. The wdl of Peter Fraser piovcd December 23, 1852, devised. “To my 
friend John Walter of Bearwood Esquire the sum of £100 3% Consols in 
testimony of my regard for him , To my godsons Henry Fiasei Walter and 
Fiaser Ottley (tlie son of my dear old fiiond and schoolfellow William Young 
Ottlcy) and to Brook Taylor Ottley of the City of Dublin Esquire I bequeath 
the sum of £50 3 % Consols each , My best gold watch and chain I give to John 
Walter Junior Esquire the son of the said John Walter ’’ 


IV. SPEEDING UP THE NEWS 


Manuscript 

W, F. A Delano’s correspondence with Viscount Canning on the subject of The 
Times couner Marscilles-Boulogne begins in November, 1841, in F 0. 146/238 
and F 0. 27/642. With these papers there have been used * F.0. 27/621, Aberdeen 
to Cowley, December 3, 1841, enclosing copy of W Delano’s remonstiance; 
27/647, Cowley to Abcideon, December 8, 1841, with copy of Cowley’s letter to 
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Guizot , 271660, W Delane, Januaiy 26, 1842, to Canning (“ For some months 
measures have been resorted to by the Pans agents of tliree of the London 
morning papers, not merely to obtain similar intelligence for themselves, but 
to impede by all possible means the arrival of the Conner with dispatches for 
The Ttmei ”) , also the opinion of Chaix d’Est Ange, barrister and senator, 
that The Times could legally have extraordinary dispatches conveyed by 
counei , 27/645, Aberdeen to Cowley, February 4, 1842 , 27/600, J T. Delane 
to Canning, March 1, 1842, 27/648, Cowley to Aberdeen, March 4, 1842, 
with copy of Humann’s letter to Guizot of February 28, 1842, A portion of 
Aberdeen’s letter reads 

“ as to the thanks which it is stated the French Post Ofiice Authonties 
have frequently received from Hei Majesty’s Post Master General, it would 
appear from a reference which I have caused to be made to the General Post 
Office, that this Statement must refer to the seizure of Mr Waghorn’s Express 
contaimng a collection of Letters addressed to various Persons in this Country 
which took place in July 1840, a transaction which was as much opposed to 
the Interests of the Post Office Revenue ol the Umted Kingdom, as it was to 
those of France, and which if the facts could have been substantiated in a 
Court of Law in this country would in all probabihty have been followed by 
the Prosecution of the Paities concerned ” 

The measures taken to delay The Tmei publication of the Mail are 
indicated m the report of the Boulogne agent to the Pans correspondent of 
The limes in PRO, FO 27/645, as enclosed with Aberdeen’s letter to 
Cowley, March 5, 1842 


“ At Boulogne to Mi O’Reilly, [January, 1842] 

I beg to inform you that instructions have been sent to the Commissaire 
de Police by the Administration de la Foste in Pans to prevent the E I Mail 
from leavmg the Port of Boulogne either by a Sailing Boat or by Steam Every 
person going on Board including the Captain and sailors are to undergo a 
strict search, to such an extent that nothing less than stripping everybody 
will do And if the telegraphic dispatch is bi ought down the Commissaire de 
Police has order to open eveiy lettei and parcel to see if undei the Cloak of 
a tclegiaphic dispatch it is not the Mail itself biought fiom Marseilles Porchd 
and Lcmaitre aie both signalled to the Authorities as having brought the lost 
Mail dovm The former is stated to have given over his dispatches to the 
latter at Chantilly Both the Pohee and the Douanicr have leffised to accept 
the foregoing orders, as they cannot recognize the Administration de la Fosie 
as their jMa\tet , but will attend to any order emanating from the Ministre 
do rintdneur wluch is expected every day. The dispatch of the Post master 
gcneial says these strict orders are given upon the Reclamation of the other 
3 papers [Morning Post, Morning Herald and Morning Chronicle] 

In F.O. 27/660, Aberdeen tells Delane, March 11,1842 that. “ Under these circum- 
stances Loid Aberdeen does not sec that he can with propriety press this matter 
any further upon the French Govt, at present.” The applications of W. 
Delano and O’Reilly, however, secured in April, 1 842, that the couriers of the 
other throe journals wore stopped equally wnth those of The Times. The 
grievance was remedied towards the end of the year (see P.R O , F.O. 27/652, 
No 324 , Cowley to Aberdeen, September 16, 1842 , supra, pp 71-72). O’Reilly 
was well known at the French Foreign Ministry and Henry Reeve was Guizot’s 
friend, These postal diflbronces did not at flmt react unfavourably upon the 
relations between The Times and the French Government. {CJ Cowley’s 
letter of May 10, 1 844, infra, p, 550 ) The Warspile letters of August, 1844, and 
the war over routes made a diffeionco ; Guizot became more friendly towards 
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Honan, the Herald's coiiespondont (m 1845 he lecommcnded him to Abcidcen, 
BM, MSS Addl 43134/122) Cf the conversation between Guizot and 
O’Reilly, Jdnuaiy, 1845, recoided by GreviUe {supia, p 99) Honan was 
afterwards in Spam and Italy for The Times 


Printed 

No monograph upon Waghoin’s important enterprise exists , no couespondence 
between him and The Timci survives Theie have been used Waghorn, Thomas, 
Letters to the Editoi of The Times, printed on Februaiy 6, 1846, November 6, 
1845 , December 31, 1845 , Cf the leading aiticlo of December 31, 1845, and the 
letter of Toseph Fngelmullei, Austrian Lloyd’s courier mchaige of Waghorn’s mail, 
printed February 7, 1846, and The Times of Februaiy 17, 1846, foi the report of the 
Atigshwg Gazette For the life of Waghoin, soo D H B For a reference to British 
Post Ofiice jealousy ol Waghoin in 1840 see Abcideen’s letter to Cowley, F O 27/645, 
quoted siipia 

Clunn, P E Lieutenant Thomas Waghotn, Pioneet oj the O vet land Route (London, 
1894) 

A short sketch of Waghorn’s caicer, emphasizing his connexion with the 
firm of G W. Wheatley and Co , of which ho was the foundci 

Hoskins, H L Bntish Routes to India (London, 1928) 

Chapters IV, “ Steam and All-Sea Routes to India,” and IX, ” Establish- 
ment of Uio Overland Route,” piesent the best available account of Waghom’s 
elforts and successes 

Lowe, Robson Handstiiick Postage Stamps of the Empue, 1680, 1900 (London, 
1937) 

Caioful desciiption (pp 79-83) with map and illustrations of Waghom’s 
overland routes, 1829-1845 

The history of comraumcatioiis by pigeons in modern times has not been scientifically 
written and the literature consequently requues cautious handling The best work 
is F61ix Bogaerts Histotre Civile & Rehgteuse de la Colombe , Chapter IX (Pans, 1847) 
“ La Colombe au XIX si^cle ” 

“ Avant 1828 les colombophiles itaient en si petit nombre, qu’ils foimaient 
i peine sept ou huit soci6t6s dans la viUc d’ Anvers oii Ton en compto au moms 
trente aiyourd’hui, y compns c'clles qui sont dtablies dans les faubouigs 
C’cst en 1828, on le salt, que lc$ fluctuations des tends cspagnols, exploittfes 
par un agiotage astucieux ct dehont6, donnfeient naissance un fatal et 
Irdndtique espoir de s’ennchir du jour au lendemam. . Pour se procurer 
cet inappreciable avantage, plusieurs spdculateurs euient rccours aux pigeons ; 
chaquo jour ils en faisaient porter h Bruxelles, a Londres, 2 Pans, et ce fut 
ainsi quo notro oiseau acquit tout-2-coup ime importance extiaordinaire, dont 
nos colombophiles surent profiter habilement, en vendant ou en louant leurs 
pigeons, h. des pnx tris 61ov6s ” (p. 269 ) Bogaei ts estimates that Antwerp alone 
had 25,000 carrier pigeons by 1 846 It is commonly boheved that the Rothschilds 
organized a piivato pigeon service to which they weio indebted for piior 
information leading to important coups, hut there is no duect evidence avail- 
able Cf. S Reinacfa m Revue Critique, January 1, 1922, on an alleged London 
Stock Exchange coup by the Rothschilds ‘‘C’est une anecdote imagin6e 
longtomps aprds et dont il n’y a pas, que je sacho, trace 2 Pdpoque” 
V Inter mMiatre, Fobiuary-April, 1922, contains many rofeiences to pigeon 
posts and the Rothschilds. 
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The development of ttansport m Fiance may be traced in Vte Geotge a’Avenel : 
VEvoliition de<i moyem de tiampott, &c (Pans, 1919) 

“ In 1775 it took 5 days in summer and 6 days in winter to travel from 
Lyons to Pans In 1810 this was leduced to 4 days and by the time the railway 
was opened m Louis-Phihppe’s reign this had been reduced to 75 houis by 
diligences i unning day and night The railway i educed the journey to 8 hours ” 
(p 54 ) “ To go to Lyons, for oample, the public now has 6,000 scats available 
daily on the railway, instead of 44 in 1850, 16 In 1810 and 7 in 1790 ” (p 102 ) 
Reference has also been made to Laiousse 19eme siccle, vol III, p 1132, 
Henri Lambert Re^euu du Noidy pjdcu histonque (Pans, 1909) , Alfred Picard 
Les Chemim de fer, apeff.u histonque (Pans, 1918), “ Le Dcveloppcment 
Feiioviaise en Fiance ” in Dollfus ct de Geoffroy Hnt de la Locomotion 
Teneat/c, Les Chemiti’t de Fet (Pans, 1935), pp 156^ , with maps of the French 
systems m 1837, 1846, 1851, 1856, &c 

The Constructions authorized by Goveinment weie as follows 1832, Several 
short lines — namely, Montroud-Montbrison, Samt-Etienne-Lyon , 1837, Pans 
to St Germain , 1842, General system. Law of July 11, Pans to Belgian fiontier 
(yia Lille and Valencieiines), Pans to German frontier {via Nancy and 
Strasbourg), Pans to Spanish frontier {via Tours, Bordeaux, Bayonne), 
through centra of France {via Bourges), Fiom Mediteiianean to Rhine {via 
Lyons, Dyon, Mulhouse), fiom Atlantic to Mcditonanean {via Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Mai soil les) Those schemes wore greatly retarded by hnancial crisis 
of 1 847 and the revolution of 1848 The Roseau du Noid concession dales from 
1845 The company was headed by the Fionch Rothschilds, but accoiding to 
The Tunes (August 29, 1845), there wcio among the London allottees of shares 
such names, intimately known to the papci, as 1 D Powlcs, who spoke so 
highly in favour of Alsagci at the City Dinner (see p 20), William Magnay, 
whose family had intoi-raaincd with the Delanos See L 11 Jenks’s valuable 
Mipiation of Bntish Capital (New York, 1927, V and pp 378^.) The Lillc- 
Valcncicnncs Company was founded 1864, went bankiupt m 1878 and taken 
over by Nord Company; m 1876 the Roseau Philippart also taken over by 
Nord Company. The sections of Nord Line opened to the public, accord- 
ing to La/oiiaae, wore * 1846, Pans to Arras . 1846, Arras to Douai and Lille ; 
1848, Lille to Ilazebrouck and Dunkirk; 1847, Amiens to Abbeville, 1847, 
Rouen to Havio , 1847, Abbeville to Neuchatcl , 1848, Ncufchntel to Boulogno- 
sui-Mei , 1847/48, Pans to Belgian frontier (via Lille and Valenciennes); 
1842/48, Lille to Calais and Dunkirk. 1839, Amiens to Boulogne; Lille 
to Dunkirk , 1867/68, Boulogno-sui-Mcr to Ctdais and connexions. By 
1859 the mam lines fiom Pans to frontiers m all directions were mostly com- 
pleted, but vast inland districts weio still unconnected, and m 1863 Govern- 
ment contracts weie made with Companies Est, Quest, Oilcans, P L,M. and 
Midi Despite these activities, m 1870 no piopor strategical railways existed 
or mihtaiy organization for tianspoilmg troops 


The eaily history of Reuter is spaisely documented. Henry M Collins’s Fiom Pigeon 
Post to Witeless (London, 1925), is a popular work of no scientific pretensions, 
but the author, bom m 1844, served under Baron Julius de Reuter, founder 
of the agency The book contaias a few useful details m Chapter If, “ The 
Early Days of Reuter’s ” pp, 24-48, and Bismaick’s use of Reuter to discredit 
Russell’s telegram in The Times, for which see pp 99-100. 

A. W. : ” Who IS Mr Routei ? ” in Oner a Week, February 23, 1861, pp. 243-6. 

This is a slight article but contains a few early details. 
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Thiry, Edmond “ Agcnce Havas ” m La Giande Encyclopddic 

Excellent account of the growth of the news, publicity and typographic 
services, relations with Routei and Wolff, and capitalization ot the company. 
For criticisms of Havas, see Andie Lajeune Vilar Les Coulisses de la Pi esse 
(Pans, 1895), and C M Vicard Le Mvthe de la Ddmoaatie (Pans, 1934) 

V. THE TIMES AND LORD ABERDEEN; 

XII. DELANE MEETS PALMERSTON 

Manuscript 

Abcideen, Fourth Earl of. Papers m the B M 

Shortly before Barnes’s death Aberdeen was engaged in attempting to 
secure the support of The Times for his ecclesiastical policy in Scotland. (Cf, 
pnvatcly printed correspondence of Lord Abei deen, a volume of letters con- 
cermng the Scottish Church, 1838-45) “Were I in London, I would see 
Barnes , but I do not like to open a correspondence with him on the subject ” 
Aberdeen to the Dean of Faculty, January 3, 1841 “ I have copied myself so 
much of the article as I think suited for insertion m The Times, and have sent 
It to Barnes What he may do with it, 1 cannot tell ” — ^the same to the same, 
February 17, 1841. Abeideen suggests the writing of “ a series of articles, for 
which I could probably obtam admission in The Times ” — ^the same to the 
same, April 3, 1841. 

Theonly letter fiomBames in the collection 18 one to D C Wrangham, dated 
December 14, 1830 • 

” I recollect when I last saw Lord Aberdeen that his lordship mentioned 
some very considerable reductions which he had effected in the diplomatic 
expendituie He did not however mention the exact amount nor the details 
Can you furnish me with the amount of these reductions ? It will really give me 
more than ordinary pleasure to seize an opportumty of doing justice to Lord 
Aberdeen, whose courtesy and kindness I shall not easily forget ” (43235/320 ) 
The nvaliy between The Times and the official Tory organs (the Standard 
and Herald) was at its greatest in the yeais 1841-45 (c/ Chaptei IV) and 
found expression in competition for pohtical connexions. Thus, on April 21, 
1842, W G. Ouseley wrote to Peel • 

“ The Times, has occasionally opposed certain measures brought forward 
by Sir R Peel, espeaally paits of the income Tax — and even shewn some d^ee 
of personal hostihty I have incidentally traced this fecUng to a Jealousy of 
another mommg paper [the wntcr means the Morning Heiald] which has from 
time to time been furnished with information of importance from a Gov** Dept* 
If It were thought worth while,— -this Tendency to oppose Sir Robt. P^ 
might be at once prevented by occasionally allowmg The Times to have such 
information as might be thought expedient.” (43127/6 ) 

Two years later Peel himself informed Aberdeen, July 6, 1844: 

“ I think you should senously consider whether it is fitting that any sort of 
fnendly connection should be continued between The Times and the foreign 
office It IS hardly fair towaids those newspapers that support the Government 
and all the departments of the Govemraent— that The Times should appear to 
the world to receive information from the foreign office— or to stand m any 
sort of amicable Relation to the foreign office . For myself I care very httle 
about The Times or its abuse — ^but the Language of The Times, inspired by 
personal Enemies In the House of Commons— is scandalous to^vards Graham. 
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I think the discontinuance of all Communication from the foreign Office 
with The Times — and the tiansference of the existing Relation witli that paper 
to some others — would do more to keep The Times in order than the showing 
It any favoui ” f43063/275 ) With this should be read Delane’s lettei to 
Walter dated December 22, 1844, prmted at pp 540-1 of this volume 

Aberdeen, after similar rcpiesentations, had already mstiucted (43130/53) 
Lord Cowley not to favour The Times at the expense of the Herald 
Cowley replied. May 10, 1844 

“ I am surpnsed at the complaint of the Editor of the Moimng Heiald and 
Standard which must I conclude have originated with his Correspondent at 
Pans, a gentleman of the name of Honan, who was formerly in the same 
situation at Madrid, and is well known to Lord William Hervey Lord William 
has called upon him several times, and has told him that he shall be glad to see 
him at the Embassy at all times when he might desire to communicate with 
him, but he has not availed himself more than once or twice of this invitation 
As to his intercourse with the French Foreign Office it must ceitainly be known 
that Guizot has now, and has had for many years, a pieference for The Times 
and that he fiequently sends articles to be inserted m that paper It is not 
thercfoie suiprismg that the coi respondent of The Times, who is an active 
clevei man, should obtain earlier mtclligence of telegraphic communications, 
and of any news which may reach the Foreign Office than any of the other 
Correspondents of the English Papers The Proprietors of The Times likewise, 
pay laigely for intelligence and often by paying foi them, piocure copies of 
intercepted dispatches and correspondence, in pi oof of which I enclose to 
your Lordship the copy of a dispatch lately communicated to us by the Cone- 
spondent of that paper, who often comes to the embassy. I will endeavour 
however to obtain for Mr. Honan a more confidential intei course with the 
Foreign Office, although I am persuaded that no such impression as that 
alluded to by Your Lordship has been created by this Embassy, and that no 
obstacle has been thiown in the way by any person or persons belonging to it 
of the communication between Mr Ilonan and the Foieign Office ” (43130/55 ) 

A similai situation aiose when the Whigs letumed to powei m 1846, 
and the Chomcle found that The Times, which it regarded as an interloper, 
was closer to the Government than itself This jealousy was observed by 
Grcvillc, the Diaiy, July 14, 1846 “ . and they [the new Gov*] have 

concluded an alliance with the leviathan of the Press The Times, which gives 
them a temperate judicious but very useful support The Chromcle is 
fuiious at seeing the position of The Times vis-d-yis of the Gov*, & the Ed^ 
wont to r R. to remonstrate, but he got no satisfaction — ^ho merely icplied 
ho did not wish to have any Gov^ paper, but could not repudiate the suppoit 
of The Times He remembers that the M, Chomcle was the paper of 
Palmerston, devoted exclusively to him and not that of the Govt« ...” 
(Addl 41115/92; Stiachey and Fulford, V, 333) 

The followmg extract from Gieville (August 13, 1846) indicates how Press 
rivalacs lan parallel to political ammositics. As Aberdeen saw Palmerston’s 
hand in the Chronicle’s attacks, so Palmerston suspected his colleague, 
Qatendon, of aiming at the Foreign Office and to this end responsible 
for attacks upon himself in The Times. GroviUe wrote : “ Easthopo, who 
is jealous of The Times and of its connexion with the Government, strove 
with all Ins might to make this out. It is pretty clear that he has had Clarendon 
watched and that it is He who tells Palmerston that C. sends information 
to the paper" Five days later (August 18) he added * "I have since learnt 
that Easthope gave tlio Govcinment the information, and he got his from 
somebody m The Times office. Clarendon, however, was authorised by John 
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R himself to impart what he did to The Times and it is not pretended that any 
blame attaches to him — G ” Further material upon these i lvalues and the 
iclations between The Tinted and the Peel and Whig Governments will bo 
found in the Sources to Chapter I, supra 

The eflcct ot the Warspite letters upon the Fiench public was thus dcstiibod 
by Cowley in a letter to Aberdeen, August 26, 1844 

“ Your Lordship can foim no idea of the degree of iintation pioduced 
among all classes heie (in Pans) by that most mischievous publication in The 
Times of the letters stated to have been wiittcn by Otficeis of the Wai spite, 
leflecting not only upon the skill but the courage of the Fiench in then attack 
upon the Mooiish Batteiics Guizot told me that he was sciiously apprehensive 
that the ofliccis of the French ships might be induced in consequence of these 
letters, to call upon the Officers of the Warspite for an explanation ” 
(43130/134) 

In 1855, Ictteis to and from I W Ciokci (43196), from Biougham 
(43194/262), and Stanley (43072/145), 1857, letter fiom Ellice (43200/117). 
The volumes of the piivately punted selection from the Aberdeen Papers are 
not numbered, but the ariangemcnt (with few exceptions) is chronological 
1849, letters fiom and to Mine de Lievon and from Mettcinich , 1850, letter 
from Delane , 1853, from Lord John Russell and to W E Gladstone , 1855 
from Sir James Graham 

The omitted paiagiaphs of Brougham’s letter of August 25, 1855, printed m part 
on page 265, aie 

“ I recollect being peisonally attacked in a city Gov* paper, while in office 
and still more alter I left it, ^ I know that these attacks all piocccded from 
Macculloch whom I had prevented from being put — ^instead of Capt. Nichol 
at the head of the Pool Law Board (which with the clamoui then existing agt* 
M. I knew would have made the storm against any gieat measure a hurricane, 
when it was only a tempest ) Pou pott] Thomson, whom I had prevented from 
being the last put into oui Cabinet, got the fact li om one of the Cabinet whom I 
had thwaitcd m an attempt to take another’s place — and he conveyed it to M 

“ So there is now in the all but defunct Mn/w/i? Chromclc, a constant 
attack on Pam. & the treasmy — this proceeds fiom an Inshmani of the grossest 
dishonesty, if he be not insane, who offered a bribe to Shadwell & Ripon in 
Older to obtain an Indian Judgeship — & ho is now proprietor of that paper. 
He had fulsomely praised Pam and Co up to a certain day, when the I’reasury 
refused to pay a bill he brought m for Government advertiscmt"** which had 
never been oidcied, but had been copied by him from othci papers on specu- 
lation His claim was refused of course — and from that day Ins abuse has been 
incessant All this cleaily makes in favour of the plan that all writings should 
be signed & under some penalty on false statomont Arago^ toJd mo that their 
law was vciy effectual even directly, but indirectly it produced the greatest 
effect. Ho said — We know that the man of straw whom the concerted authors 
set up becomes so exigent when he can disclose the secret authorshp. & subject 
the parties to penalty, that in fact the real author signs in most cases — But 
whether ho does oi not the eflcct is veiy great of course, 

I sounded one or two people on the subject before I left town, & found 
fear piedominatcd— or similar feelings. For mslancc I plainly saw that Derby 

t Serjeant William Olovex, who acquired the paper m 1854, 

2 The French saonufic wi iier. Brougham refers to the French “ Loi de la Signature ” 
of 1850, This law still obliges every author of ai tides of philosophical, political, or 
personal cnlicism published m newspapers to sign them with theu propet names (e g,, 
W. d*Ormesioti) or identifiable pseudonyms (e g , Per/i/ma)! 
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shrunk from the question, and no doubt his ally Dizzy weekly wiitcs or causes 
to be wiittcn in The P/ess understood to be his paper I suspect too that the 
love of piaise would tempt some, the dcMie of support others, as much as fear 
would detei I know at all events the subject lequiies to be discussed even if 
we do not stc our way to a solution of the piobleni and possibly the discussion 
may make those more cautious who at present are misconducting themselves 
with the Newspaper >nterest” 

Biougham wiote in a similar stiain to Loid John Russell, whose reply of 
August 21, 1855, IS in Gooch, Later Cottesponclence, II, 213 Russell replied 
that “ Molesworlh, a Cabinet Ministei and not a veiy discreet one, is an 
intimate friend of Mr Delane whom he invites to dinnei constantly Mi Lowe, 
a Piivy Councillor, an able but an unsafe man, has been hithcito a paid con- 
tnbutoi, and conveys to Mr Dclane (unfaithlully it is said) a report of evciy 
conveisation he hears m the House of Commons, or in Clubs ” Russell saw 
no lemedy m requiting writers to sign their articles 

Broughton, Lord Dianes in the B M , MSS Addl , 43744-43765 

The Dunes ol Sii John Cam Hobhouse, later Lord Broughton, piovide 
information on Delane’s relations with the Whig Government, 1846-1852, of 
which Hobhouse was a member The selection made in Recollections of a Lons 
Life (London, 1909-1 1, 6 vols ) omits everything ot value to the piescnt puiposo 
Although formerly a privileged coriespondent of Thomas Barnes, Hobhouse 
became sevciely critical of The Times aftci his peisonal quairel with John 
Waltei fl “ The account given of his (Palmerston’s) reception m The limes is 
false and unfaii in the extreme — the other papers repoitcd honestly ” (May 23, 
1850 , 43754/45 ) “ I saw Delanc of The limes and complained to him of the 
injustice done to Lord John Russell in his paper — and told him how handsomely 
all the late Cabinet had behaved m seconding his attempt to bung Graham 
and his friends to |om him Dclane said he believed they had— nevertheless 
Ihe Times continued to hint that Russell himself was tlic chief obstacle to a 
union of the parties” (bebruaiy 27, 1851 , 43755/84) About 1850 he made 
Dclane's acquaintance and rode and coiicsponded with him foi many years, 
but by this lime his public career was almost ovci and his observations after 
1852 cease to be impoitant 

Cltticndon, I oiirth burl of Papers m the piivate possession of the Eai 1 of Clarendon 

I otters from Aberdeen, Palmciston, Russell, Stratford, C’owley, Oicville, 
and Reeve, and letters to Reeve 

In Septcmbei, 1853, the Pcelite members of the Cabinet, whtf owned the 
Chronicle, oigani/cd an effort to save their pioperty by making it into what 
would in fact have been a semi-oflicial oigan Hitherto neglected, the paper 
came uudci the active dirc*ction of Sidney Herbert, who mtioduced Cook to 
Claicndon and hoped thoicby to obtain for him access to Foreign Office 
tuformalion. Clarendon wiote Cook a note, to which the editor of the Chronicle 
replied s.iving he would ** gladly avail himself, from time to time, of the permis- 
sion which Lord Clarendon has had tlie kindness to grunt him, to make inquiries 
respecting the progress ol the Eastern question, if his Lotdship wiU be good 
enough to infoim him whether ho would prefer such mqumes being made by 
letter, or pcrsoruilly, by calling on Lord Clarendon at the Foreign Ofiice,” 
(J. D Cook to Clarendon, September 2, 1853.) The Foreign Secretory, how- 
ever, was no Pcehtc, nor was the Chronicle a foicc comparable with The Times. 
In consequence, whether or not Cook had the skill to use his opportunity 
as Delanc would have used it, the plan worked ill Only a month later 
W, V Huicouft, a contributor to the Chronicle, and next-door neighbour to 
Delanc in Seijeant’s Inn, wrote to Clarendon to complain that The Times was 
** made the cxcluihe vehicle for information communicated to the public by 
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the Government ” He argued “ If the other papers supporting the Govt 
equally enjoyed the benefit of Foreign Office information, the fact of their 
holding a language on the subject of Turkey more m accordance with the lights 
of nations & (I believe) with the policy of the Cabinet, it would then become 
appal ent that the contrary tone on the part of The Times is a piivato view of 
their own & not dictated by the Govt whose confidence they have now the 
appearance of exclusively enjoying ” (Harcourt to Clarendon, October 10, 1853 ; 
another pait of this lettei is punted by Maxwell, Clarendon, I, 366 ) 

Delane, J T Papers in P H S 

Letters from Abeideen (begmmng m the yeai 1844 and continuing to the 
statesman’s death) , a few also fiom his Parliamentary Under-Secretaries at 
the Foreign Office, Viscount Canning (whose letter of May 26, 1842, reveals 
that in his earliest years Delane submitted leading articles on foreign affairs to 
the Foreign Office loi its opimon) and Lord Stranglord Delane’s corre- 
spondence with Claiendon began in 1846, but did not attain its gieatcst volume 
until aftei Reeve’s reliiemcnt The letteis of Gievillo to Delane and Dasent 
in the autumn of 1846 illustrate the part he played duiing the Spanish Marriages 
controversy Letters fiom Sir Charles Wood and Sii Denis Lc Marchant, to 
and from leader- wi iters, from John Walter III to Dasent, and from Delane to 
Dasent and Reeve have also been used 

Foreign Office Archives in the P R O 

These have been consulted at ceitam points, especially the collection 
of drafts and memoranda (F O 96) , also the private papers of Lord Stiatford 
de Redchffe (F.O. 352), principally for letters from Clarendon, 1853-55 
(F.O 352/36-42) 

France, Foreign Office Archives in AE, Pans. 

The alliance between Delane and Palmeiston in 1855 was not senoualy 
regal ded by the French Embassy m London The earliest report to the French 
Foreign Office that has been traced is dated December 4, 1857 (Pans, A.E„ 
F-1 85546), addressed by M. G Mitchell, then in London, to Isadoie Salle, 
Chef de la Division de la Pi esse “ . J’affirme haidimcnt que co journal est 
aujourd’hui I’organe de Loid Palmeiston cxclusivement 11 est complfetement 
sous le contrdlo de Sa Seigneune et Mr Dclane, son piincipal dditeur, est k 
tout dgard (cn ce qui conceine le journal) un dcs secretaires privds de Lord 
Palmeiston Assuidment, si notre Premier Mimstio dtait sincere dans ses 
louangK de I’Empcreur, Mr Delane n’oserait pas attaquer Sa Majestd ct los 
institutions francaiscs aussi souvent qu’il lc fait Cette servilitd du Times 
vis-i-vis de Lord Palmerston fait bcaucoup do tort i ce journal dans I’espnt 
des Anglais Jadis (quoiqu’on ait pu I’accuser d’lnconsistcncc politique), une 
certaine portion dcs An^ais aimait I’mddpendance du Times, car, attaquer 
des personnages d’un rang dlev6 est consid6r6 par bcaucoup de personnes 
comme un acte d’md6pendance, ...” 

Grcville, Chailcs ; The Dianes, 1841-1855 (B.M , MSS. Addl. 4111241121), 
and Coirespondence with Henry Reeve {ibid. 41184-41185); vide infia, 
Publicauons. 

Layard, A. H. : Papers in the B M. 

Useful especially for the Cnmean penod, the time of the greatest intimacy be- 
tween Layard and Delane Letters from Delane, 1855 (MSS. Addl. 38983/16, 
49, 181, 331 , 38984/147, 215). The attitude of the young Opposition group, 
which was supposed to have influence with The Times in the first half of 1855, 
towatds Lowe’s acceptance of office under Palmerston, is mdicated by the 
following letter from Lord Goderich, a member of the group, to Layard, 
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August 25, 1855 “ Lowe has, as you will have seen, got his reward and dodged 
himself mto a Privy CounciUorship He has certainly played his cards well for 
his purpose How far that has been a high one I will not pronounce "(38984/1 59 ) 

Peel, Sii Robert • Papers in the B M 

In 1843, Delane to Abeideen, asking for a Customs appointment for his 
biother (July 22 , 40453/402) . 1844, Draltto the Queen (MSS Addl 40439/51) , 
letter from Aberdeen (August 22) “ The letters pubhshed in The Times fiom 
officers on board the Waispite in which not only the lubberly conduct of the 
French squadron is cnticised, but the personal courage of the Prince is assailed, 
arc likely to CKCite much indignation in France, and are surely very reprehensible. 
The truth is, that if war, the greatest of all calamities is to be endured, it will be 
brought upon us chiefly by the press of the two countiies I still tiust that we 
shall not play into the hands of these firebrands ” (40454/229 ) This should 
be compared with Lord Cowley’s lettci above and with his report of a con- 
versation with Louis Philippe . “ Although he had all along confided in the 
wisdom and moderation of the two governments, foi the maintenance of the 
friendly relations between Gieat Biitain and France, yet he could not deny 
that there had been a moment when so great a degree of irritation and excite- 
ment had been produced in both countries by the misrepicsentations and 
insane violence of the Press, particularly of that of Fiance, as to make him 
almost doubtful of the probability that a rupture could be avoided ’’ 
(September 9, 1844, FO 27/700) 1845, fiom Aberdeen. (40455/216) 
1846, lettoi liom Aberdeen (June 19) enclosing two from Delane (June 18), 
also a Icttei from J Tyas to Delano, and a third from Delane to Aberdeen 
(Juno 19), all bearing upon a suspected falsification of a speech in Hansard 
(40455/361-366 and 370) Aberdeen sent Delano Peel’s note of thanks for 
his assistance (June 20, now in PH.S), 1849, from Aberdeen (Januaiy 15 ; 
40455/466) . " There is an article in The Times today, evidently containing the 
Oovemment version of the affair” (/ e , Russell’s offer of a place in the Govern- 
ment to Sir James Giaham) , from Graham on the same subject (January 16 , 
40452/17) 

Russell, Lord John Papeis in the P.R.O 

The 1847 letter from Palmerston (O and D 22/6) , 1854 from Clarendon 
(22/11) , 1855 from Orevillc (22/10), to Mmto (22/12) , Qaike’s leport to 
Gilbert Flliot (22/12) Of the condolences received by Russell from his 
paitisans among the old Whigs at the time of his resignation, July, 1855, the 
following from Loid Fortescue, his former colleague, Viceroy of Ireland under 
Melbourne, is typical ; 

” The dregs of the Tory party headed by D’Isracli in the hope of making 
your rum their own stepping stone mto power, and the Roebucks and Layards 
and scaremongers, with a view of decrying and pi eventing every possible 
Oovemment have with the aid of the rascally Times laboured not without 
effect to prejudice the Public against you ” (July 20, 1855 , 22/12.) 

Clarendon wrote with the utmost circumspection and pomted out that the 
elevauon of Delane’s ally, MoJesworth, mto Russell’s place was not by his 
advice (July 22) . 

‘* Palmerston in writing to me one day upon other matters said ' I have 
recommended Molesworth to the Queen for the Colonies ’ and that is all I 
know about the matter, X did not even answer him for I could not say I thought 
the appointment a good ono and I expect that the Colonial bubble Moleswoith 
will not be long befoie it bursts. I am sure however that it will be for the 
comfort of ns all not to fash ourselves about the inscrutable ways end the 
ras<^ly motives of The Times, otherwise one may get entangled in suspicions 
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and be led into ciroi As one cannot horsewhip Delane & Co , the best way 
IS to go on never minding them I long ago determined not to read any abuse 
ot myself or of those who aie dear to me and with the exception of half an 
article on the first day I am entirely ignoiant of what The Times wiotc against 
>011” (22/12) 

Wmdsoi Aichives 

Palmeiston’s letter to the Queen, October 19, 1855, is partially punted 
by the Marquis of Lome, Vncoant Palmeiston, 1892, pp 173-174, without 
date or name of the addiesscc, the original is piescivcd at Windsor Castle 
(G 39 55) 

“ Viscount Palmeiston presents his humble Duty to your Majesty and has 
had the honour to receive youi Majesty’s communication ot the 6th instant. 
Viscount Palmerston was as disgusted as your Majesty was, at the articles in 
The Times to which your Majesty adveits, and he shewn (wc) to his colleagues 
in London youi Majesty’s letter With Regaid however to any piactical 
Remedy there is much difficulty m finding any that would be immediately 
cflectual There is no Doubt some mconvemcnce in the admission of Editors 
and writers of newspapcis into gcncial society, but if they happen to be m a 
Position in Life which would naturally lead to their being invited, it would not 
be easy to exclude them merely on account of their Connection with a newspaper ; 
and il they were not to be excluded entirely it is obvious that it would not be 
advisable to make their admission or exclusion depend upon the charactei of 
the last at tide in the Paper with which they may be understood or known to 
be connected With regard moicovei to The Times it is fuithci to bo considoicd 
that theie is no one Person who writes or is answerable toi all the 
leading articles m that Paper. Tfacie aie many Hands employed m wnting 
articles, and those only who arc in the Confidence of the Editor can know who 
any given article was wiitten by The Person connected with The Times who 
IS the most licquently seen m gencial society is Mr Delano, but Viscount 
Palmerston has been infoimed withm the last Two Days that Mi Dclane is at 
present abioad, and could not thercfoie have been the wiitcr of the articles 
on wlut.h your Majesty so justly animadverts But though The Times both does 
and Intends to do mischief, yet that mischief is often voiy tcmporaiy and much 
limited That Paper often takes a Line m Hopes of being followed by public 
opinion, but when it finds that public opinion goes another way, it changes its 
course and follows public opinion What the Managers aim at above all is to 
get a gicat circulation for their Papci, and that is not to be obtained by running 
long agamst the Feelings and opinions of the mass of the nation Thus it was 
that The Tinm having begun by taking the Pait of Russia has now become 
one of the most violent antagonists of Russia ; and there have been many other 
instances of sinular changes of language as to Men and Thmgs. Viscount 
Palmerston luis had as much reason as most Persons to complain of *rhe Times, 
lor fiom the time when he first went to the Foreign Office for some Reasons 
or other which he never could discover The Times has been animated by un- 
deviating Hostility personal and political towards him, and ho has never 
known from whom or from whcnco that Hostility pi oceeded— within the last 
Foitmght The Times has m some Degree changed its Tone, with apologies for 
doing so, mainly because the capture of Sebastopol has turned public opinion 
strongly in Favor of the existing Government ; But before long the Papei will 
probably revert more or less to its former Course. . . ,** 

The account given m the text of Palmeiston’s rdalions with the Press, 1840-1855, 
may be fimpUflcd. He was known to have mfluonco with the Chronicle, the 
Globe and other papers, in which he advocated policies with which his colleagues 
disagreed. In 1840, Russell complained of the Chronicle to Melbourne and 
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Ellico complained of the Ob^ervet (Meibom tie Papeis, 1890, pp 462 and 472) 
To Russell, Melbourne wiote “ You aie right about the press. If it is, as 
It IS, part of the management of foieign aflairs, it ought to be determined as a 
general question But I have long since given it up in despair . ” (Ibid , 486 

This IS a leply to Russell’s lettei, pnnled by Gooch, 1, 18 ) CJ also Melbouine’s 
reply to a complaint of the Ch/omae Iiom the Queen (Q V L , 1908, I, 374) 
Russell’s feelings were bittei , he wiote to Melbourne on Octobei 2, 1840 
“ I conclude by the aiticle in this day’s Ch/omcle that it is Palmerston’s object 
to diivc me out of office If this is so, surely my resignation may as well bo 
given at once ’ ” (Russell Papers, G and D 22/3 ) The quarrel continued 
through 1841, Palmeiston wilting diplomatically to Russell on September 18 
I can assuie you that Easthopo has no disposition to separate action, on the 
contiary, he came to me two days ago saying he wished me to ask you whether 
you thought It would be useful that the C/uomcle should begin to pi ess 
Peel , lie said that he was quite sensible that it would answer no Purpose 
that the Clvonulo should take one line, and you in Pailiament another That 
It IS essential that tlic Party should be kept together and that theie should 
be unity of com so” (G and D 22/4) The mattei came to a head aftci the 
fall ol the Whig Govcinment, since Palmeiston continued to control the 
Cluomde'i foieign policy (Grevillc recognized m one article ” word foi word 
what Palmeiston said to me at Broadlands”, Dimy September 19, 1842) 
In November, 1842, the Russell party believed that Palmerston was trying to 
direct the party and public opinion through the newspapers (C/ Gooch, 
Late* Cottespondence of Lotd John Runcll, I, 61«62) ‘‘A sort of consul- 
tation” between Clarendon, Lansdowno and Russell, suppoited by Bedfoid, 
Spencer and othcis, took place at Bowood (Greville, December 20, 1842), 
afterwards Russell wrote a remonstiancc to Palmerston, who, believing “ that 
Russell’s opinions weic often Ellice’s, filtered through the Duke of Bedford 
and Lord Spencer and Loid Fit/william” (Broughton, Recollections, VI, 
81)1, icplied, November 14, 1842' 

The Bear [Ellice] it seems is now caballing to get up in the Party an 
Expression of Dissatisfaction at the line taken upon Foreign Affairs by the 
Morning Chronicle, This is not now, nox wonderful He is always plotting 
against those who will not let him manage them ; and Easthope«& his Coadjutors 
m the Chronicle not happening to entertain the same exalted opinion of Ellices 
Sagacity, which seems to be felt by our Whig aristocracy, have for a long Time 
past dechned to place themselves under his guidance Hinc ili« Insidi* He 
had as you know some small shaie in the Paper , I have Reason to believe 
that on Macgillivray’sZ Death he tried by indixcct means to increase his Interest 
m it, Easthope I believe, at some pecuniary Saciifice maintained his ovm 
Independence as Piopnetor of the Paper Ellicc has on vaiious occasions & 
especially at Pans in 1840 boasted that he would make the Papei do this, or 
abstain from doing that. He has generally failed , and instead of standing 
collected theieby, has only been the more spiteful The Theme on which he 
now pleaches is, that the Tone of the Paper Is loo hostile to foreign Powers, too 
offensive to the United States & too waihkc ; and it seems he has peisuadcd 
Lansdownc & Spencer to say they agree with him in so thmking, It is easy to 
make these vague & sweeping assertions, but People who make them should 
point out the particular aiticlo or Passage to which such assertions relate. For 

t Palmerston added, according to Broughton ; ” Ellice writes to these people, they 
write to Russell, but do not say who has wixtten to them. Russell thinks the advice 
their own, and follosvs it ” Palmerston was conect in seeing the Bear’s hand in it, but 
Llltco also wiote diiect to Russell (vide Russell Papers, O, and D. 22/4 for Ellice’s letter 
of November 6, 1842) 

2 One at the City backers of Easthope on his purchase of the Chronicle in 1834, See 
Vol. I, pp. 304 and 462 for Ellice’s partiapation m Easthopo’s syndicate. 
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my Part I read the Cluomtle every Day with great attention, and all I can say 
IS, that I have seen no aiticle or Passage in it to which these assertions with the 
slightest Degree of fustice apply. . With regard to the Chronicle I am 

inclmed to doubt the expediency of endeavouring to exercise too minute a con- 
trol over a Paper whose general Tendencies arc iight.a Hoise sometimes goes the 
safer for having his Head given him ; But I do not recollect having seen any 
articles in it about Fiance to which fan objection could be taken & while all the 
Fiench Papeis aie teeming every Day with abuse of England, it can not be 
surprizing if now & then a newspaper writer’s Blood should boil over & his 
Indignation at unjust attacks on his Country should vent itself in some few 
Remarks , nor, I confess, does it appear to me that such little occasional Raps 
on the Knuckles, even if they were given, would have an injurious Effect upon 
our International Relations *’ (O and D 22/4) 

According to Grcville “Loid John wrote again, temperately, remon- 
stiating against the tone he had adopted, and telling him that the persons 
whose sentiments he had cxpicsscd wcie very competent to form opimons 
foi themselves, without the influence or aid of Ellice This letter ehcited one 
much moie temperate from Palmerston, in which he expressed his readmes 
to cooperate with the party, and to consult lor the common advantage, but 
that he must m the course of the session take an opportunity of expiessing 
his own opinions upon the questions of foreign policy which would arise.” 
{Diary, December 20, 1842 ) Grevillc’s account must be lead with caution, since 
neither he nor Claiendon, his informant, were completely impartial, but where 
checking is possible, his facts have been found accurate 

Aftei Palmerston’s return to the Foreign Office m 1 846 his hand continued 
to be recognized in the Chionich {cf. Abcidcen to Peel, December 4, 1846 ; 
B.M, MSS. AddI 40455) and Lansdowno among his colleagues com- 
plained of It (Cf Gooch, I, nO) Russell was, therefore, not sorry to maintain 
good lelations with The Ttme& Ills fathcr-m-Iaw, Lord Minto, however, 
wrote on November 25, 1 847 ” Easthopo does all that is right and proper 
about the Chomcle" (Ci, and I> 22/6) That paper was then sinking fast; 
on luly 26, 1 847, it was reduced from 5d. to 4d and Easthope’s losses increased. 
Ho was glad to sell it to a group of Peclites at the beginning of the following 
year (viiie iupt a), Palmerston then sought an understanding with The Times, as 
Greville reported to Clarendon, February 24, 1848 (Clarendon Papers ) After 
dcsciibingwhat he had heard respecting the sale of the C/trowc/cthcwnteraddcd; 

“Somuchforthc Af.C Now for what touches me more nearly Yesterday 
Lansdowne said to me ‘ Pray do you know if Reeve ever wnles in The Times ? * 
I said I really did not know tlut he did ‘ Because,’ he added, ‘ there have been 
from time to time some very bitter ai tides against Palmerston, and he suspects 
Reeve is the author of them. Do you know, or have you any reason to think 
such to be the case 7 ’ I replied, that R. was a veiy old friend of Delaneys, that 
he might foi all I knew write occasionally m yo paper, but that if ho ever wrote 
such articles as he alluded to, it was pretty ceitatn that he would not reveal the 
fact to me or any body else, and therefore I could say nothing on ye matter, 
but did not believe it IJo then said something about putting him on his guard, 
and to my cnquiiy whether ho wished mo to speak to R, he said he would 
speak to him himself. After some more talk, he asked me a good deal about 
Delanc, my opinion of him, etc., and when I told him I saw a good deal of 
him, liked him, and had a good opinion of him, it was settled that the first 
time he came mto the office when Lord L. was there, I should take him m and 
present him. 

” This mornmg I imparted what had passed to R. who is as you may 
suppose considerably flabbergasted. Soon after, Delane anived, to whom I 
mentioned what had passed, when he m his turn told me as follows . Doyle 
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(late of yc M Chon )l came to him yesterday or the day before, and told him 
he was come fiom Palmerston to ask him if he was disposed to enter into an 
alliance with the F O , oflering information and regular communication (Doyle 
told him P used to wiite in the M Chron) Dclane said it was out of the 
question Doyle then said, would he call on P, who would like to see him — 
certainly he would — so this morning he went, when P. again made the proposal 
to him, oQered all sorts of infoimation and suggested, if he was disposed to 
accept, that it would be better if he would put the gentleman who conducted his 
foreign biimicw into immediate communication with him Delane very civilly 
declined — said that he himself had for some years past turned his especial 
attention to these subjects and was personally and e<clusively responsible foi 
all tlie articles upon them — that he did not think such a connection as had 
existed between Ld P and the M Chon would be either advantageous to 
him or to the papei — that he had thought so in refeience to the Af Chron , 
many articles thcie having been injuiious to the Govt and injurious to Ld P, 
because attributed probably without any reason to him — he professed to have 
no hostility to P, and reminded him that on many occasions they had supported 
his policy, and defended his acts, and if on some others, on which they could 
not approve or defend them, they had wiittcn with some aspeiity, it was no 
moie than eveiy Ministei must occasionally expect. This was the gist of the 
conveisation, which was very civil P shook hands with him & so they paited , 
not I think on the whole, on a bad footing , neithei D or R. will bind them- 
selves on any account to P, but I don’t think D is at all indisposed to amicable 
but mdependant relations with him, and this I have encouraged by all the 
arguments I could think of I suggested that it must not appear by any sudden 
turn, as if the hit at R had dnven home, so that P might conclude he had by 
leriifying R muzzled The Times, but on the other hand, what had passed 
between P and D was sufficient to wairant a more mitigated and less hostile 
tone towards him, and I begged that .the articles might be wiitten with the 
view of steering betwixt the two considerations D is well inclined to this, 
and as R IS fnghtened I shall be able to keep him to it. I really would rather 
reform Palmerston than punish hun— if he will be less flippant, and in short 
cure himself of the faults which so unhappily neutrabze his great power and 
impair his efficiency, ho will be an excellent Mimstcr, and my war is with his 
errors and misdeeds, not with himself I told Dolane therefore— if he will 
behave well, you don’t want to attack him — he said certainly not — well then, 
nothing will conduce moio to moderate him than the support of The Times and 
his knowledge that he must obtain it, and can only obtain it, by reasonable 
conduct 

“ Here is a long stoiy which I have scubbled down aftci dinner, but which 
will not be without interest to you, so I will not apologise for its length. It is 
cuiious on the whole, and it always amuses me to think what a machine this 
paper is, and how and by whom the stiings of it aio pulled,” 

Pahnci stem’s failure to win over The Times stiflcned his hostility against 
It. Ho now coupled The Times and Peclite Chronicle together as publisheis of 
“ idle trash ” (to Russell, Novembei 27, 1847, G and D. 22/8j, and wrote to 
Ponsonby, October 19, 1849 {ibid.) . 

” I think It right to tell you that I hear from several quarters that Mr. 
Samuel your Secretary is one of the Correspondents of The Times, a newspaper 
peculiarly and pointedly hostile to me individually & politically and whose 
language on all foieign affairs is un-cnglish, whilst it makes itself on every 
occasion the subservient apologist and defender of everything that is arbitraiy 
and tyiannical and hostile to England m the conduct of any foreign govera- 

1 Andreiv Doyle, editor Morning C/wamcteandson-in-lawofSir John Easthopc,Bt. 
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mcnt, great or small, in any part of the world It is not fitting that any person 
connected V ith the Biitish Firibassy at Vienna, or with any Mission anywhere 
else, should be m communication diiect oi indirect with The Tunes ” 

The allegation that Samuel coi responded with The Times was denied by 
Ponsonby On the position of the Globe, cj Palmciston to John Russell 
May 18, 1850 (PRO, G and D 22/8) 

“ I do not write the Globe, nor indeed do I always lead it I see the People 
who w'lite the Foicign aiticlcs, when they tome to me to ask to be kept light 
as to Facts & Events, & that is vciy seldom, sc<irccly once in 3 weeks oi a 
month , but they take then own tune & wiitc then own articles , but I am no 
moie answerable for their political opinions than the Treasuiy is foi the abuse 
of me in Ihe Times But 1 w'lll send for one ol 1 hem and give him a Hint But 
the Papci has within the last tew months passed fiom Ridgway into other 
Hands, & it may be, that it is wiilten accoidmg to the opinions of its new 
managing Pi opiietor But I thought that thcie was a soit ol Committee at the 
Tieasury foi Communieation with Newspapers that suppoit the Government,” 

Apait fiom this slight conncMon with the Globe, Palmerston was left 
without a paper, a situation which was lamented by Dclane m a letter to 
Reeve, September 27, 1848 

“ . It IS really a public loss hcie that Palmerston should have no organ 

In which one could find an explanation of his policy The profound secrecy 
m which cveiy move of the Foreign Ollico is veiled puts the Press m a most 
ridiculous position We go on speculating what Franco will do and what 
Austria will do and, I believe, now and then arnvc pretty nearly at the truth, 
but no one ventures a guess at what Palmciston is about We might be com- 
mitted to the most exliavagant line of policy without any body having an idea 
of it until the explosion came. The inconvenience of such a state of things is 
obvious enough upon public grounds, but upon us of the Pi css gang the evil 
IS intolerable , ” 

Delane’s “ inconvenience ” was removed when Ciompton, the paper 
maker, remvigoiated the Morning Post and put Boi thw ick m as etlitoi Thenec- 
foith It became Palmerston’s pcisoual oigan, while the Globe continued to be 
used by the 1‘oicign OlFice. 

The sources of Delano’s information of the British Government’s secret ultimatum 
to Russia arc touched upon at the end of Chapter V. The following additional 
documents support the view that Delano's source was Napier Vice-Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, who ow'od his appointment to the command of the Baltic 
Fleet in part to Delane’s influence, dined with the Editor at Serjeants’ Inn on 
Januaty 14, 1854 (See Doseut, I, 167) Napier accepted the Baltic command 
on Fcbiuaiy 24, 1854. (See Graham to Napiei, PRO.OD 16/12) The following 
aio the paragraphs oi the first loading atticle in The Tuna oi Tuesday, February 28, 
1854, to winch Aberdeen, Russell, Derby, &c , objected 

“ , , The Governments of England [the Cabinet came to this decision 

on February 26 J and France have therefoxo icsolved to address to the Emperor 
of Russia a foimal summons, calling upon him to give within six days from 
the receipt of that comraumcalion a solemn promise and engagement that he 
vwll cause his troops to evacuate the Principalities of the Danube on or before 
the 30th of Apnl, The couriers who arc the bearers of this despatch from 
London and Pans suited on then journey yesterday mormng. They will pass 
through Berlin and Vienna, whence it is understood that similar demands will 
be forwarded at the same time by the Cabinets of Prussia and Austria. The 
refusal on the part of Russia to comply with this just demand or to return a 
fitting answer will be regarded by the Powers as a declaration of war.” 
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The second paragraph of the same leader mcludes the following reference 
to the Aland Islands 

“ Upon the arrival from the Tagus of Admiral Corry’s squadron, which 
was seen yesterday evening outside the Isle of Wight, and has now cast anchor 
at Spithead, Sir Charles Napier, the Commander of the fleet, transfeis his 
flag to the Duke of WeUington The Isles of Aland, which were seized by 
Russia when she effected the conquest and annexation of Finland in 1809, arc 
also an important naval station, as they command the Gulf of Bothma, and 
thi eaten even the capital of Sweden, to which kingdom they ought nghtfully to 
belong It would be a wise and pohtic measure, well calculated to check the 
immoderate ascendancy of Russia, if the events of the war enabled the allied 
Powers to restore these islands to the Scandinavian monarchies, with which 
they aie intimately connected by race, rehgion, past traditions, and national 
spa It , and we cannot but hope that the gallant people of Sw^en may take 
advantage of this conjuncture m affairs to recover the provmce which was so 
shamefully wrested from them nearly half a century ago ” 

On the day of the publication (February 28, 1854) of this leading article 
Aberdeen wrote (MSS AddI 43188,/ 412) to Clarendon 

“ I had not seen The Times before going down to the House of Lords 
to-day, where I was told of a leading article which had appeared this morning, 
detailing the whole of our proceedings at the Cabinet on Sunday Not only is 
the summons to the Emperor of Russia mentioned, but the delay of six days 
allowed for an answer, as well as the date fixed for the total evacuation of the 
Principalities ' Now, this is really too bad, and is highly discreditable to the 
Oovoinment At a time when I was protesting m the House of Loids against 
revealing the intentions of the Goveinment, our most secret decisions aic made 
public ' I can conceive nothing more mischievous than such disclosures, and 
it IS quite necessary that somehow or other this evil should be corrected 
Unfortunately it is behoved that The Times is especially my organ , although m 
fact there is very seldom on article in it from which I do not entirely dissent 
It can only be from the Foreign Oflice that this information is obtained ; and 
it seems to me very essential that the practice should bo entirely discontinued 
I hope you will exert yourself to correct this evil which has become a scandal 
not to be endured ” 

Upon receipt of this. Clarendon wrote (MSS Addl 43188, 414 ; pnnted 
m Lady Frances Balfour, Life of Aberdeen, H, 195) on February 28, 1854 . 

“ The newspapers aic among the many curses of one’s official existence & 
I novel was more disgusted than in reading the art m The Times this moms* 
but I am at a loss to imagine why you say that it can only be from the F 0. 
that this informn* is obtained unl^ you suppose that I furnished it. I really 
don’t believe that there is any one base or stupid enough in the F.O to commit 
such an outrage & the art moreover contains an announcement of our Naval 
opeiations m the Baltic about w«h nothing is known m the F.O. I have not 
much doubt however as to how the informs was obtained & before I got yr. 
note I had determined to bring the matter before the Cab** tomorrow tho of 
course without saying on whom my suspicion falls. I met Delane in West** 
Hall as I was gomg to tho H. of L*« this even® and asked him where be got 
the information he w<». not tell me but ho promised that the subject sh<* not 
be adverted to again . , 

In the meantime the Editor remained in touch with the Admiral {cf 
Delane’s Diary for March 8, 1854, Dasent, 1, 172) : “ Charley Napier called to 
toko leave on going to command the Baltic Fleet.** Russell had already made 
up his mmd to exclude The Times from all sources of information and wrote 
(MSS. Addl. 43067, 310) thus to Aberdeen on March 14,1854 

“ I think both you & 1 are bound to lequire from the Members of tho 
Cabinet that no communications should be made to the press not authorized by 
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you, as the head of the Government Such articles as have appeared in The 
Titnej, foi some time past are damaging to the character of the Govcinmcnt, & I 
must also say most disiespoctful to Pari*. Papeis & mfoimation aio witheld 
from Mombeis of Pail* who ask ior them, & aie then scatteied about by the 
Editois of the Newspapers, broadcast — Let bygones bo bygones, but let the 
future be honourable to our station & chaiacter ” 

The note met with the following acknowledgment (PRO, G D 22/1 1), 
March 15, 1854. 

“ I entiiely agree with you in wishing we could establish some ellectual 
check ovei the intelligence communicated to The Tunes Newspapei It is leally 
veiy discreditable to the Gov* and as you obscive, disicspectful to Parliament 
that such articles should appear as those of which complaint has recently 
been made ” 

In the meantime the Queen was meditating upon the misdeeds of The 
limes and thus wrote (MSS Addl 43067, 322, 2nd sheet) to Russell liom 
Osborne, March 15, 1854 

“ The Queen thanks Lord John Russell foi his letter received this morning 
She IS glad to see that Loid Palmerston and Sir J Graham got into some 
dilhculty on account of their speeches at the Reform Club dinnei, for she thinks 
dmneis of that descnption with boastings of victoiics not yet achieved very bad 
taste and unwoiUiy of this gieat countiy which has hitherto been distinguished 
in not partaking of that swaggeiing which our Licnch allies arc so famous for 
The Queen entiicly agrees in Loid John’s observation icspccting the mfoimation 
obtained by The Tunes which she thinks he and the Cabinet ought positively 
not to tolerate any longer ” 

Russell promptly foi warded (MSS Addl 43067, 319) the Queen’s Icttei to 
Aberdeen * 

“ I send you a note from the Queen, just received, m which I ontiicly 
agree The only way at present is foi Claiondon not to communicate at all 
while Tat ii uttmi' At other times it may bo ncccssaiy to coniute calumnies 
I sh** hardly behove Mr. Delano’s account of his Saturday’s article [Saturday, 
Maich 1 1], woio It not that il he had seen my dispatch he could hardly have 
dcstiibed it as an indignant one The article [Tuesday, Fobruaiy 28] relating to 
our summons to Potoisburg, and intentions m Aland still lomains the greatest 
wonder. I suspc*ct our Admiral, tho’ that wd bo vciy strange too ” 

Aberdeen icplicd (MSS Addl 43067, 322) under date Maich 16, 1854 . 

“ I return tho Queen’s letter m which I also fully agtec, as well as yourself 
The Rcfoim Club dinner, as well os tlie mode of its celebration, was an affaii 
of bad taste With respect to The Times wo may do something , but afloi the 
appearance of tho article announcing oui summons to Russia, it scorns almost 
hopeless This is the most wondeiful, and ccitainly the most mischievous 
communication that has been made If your suspicions arc coirect, it does not 
say much for the boasted discicUon of our Admiral ” 

The piobablllty indeed docs appear to be that at dinner with the Editor 
m January and Februaiy the Admiral, without intending to inform him, gave 
indications of his immediate movements — and tlio icasons for them— which 
were sufRcicnt basis for one of Delonc’s shrewdest mtuiuons, and that he 
accordingly embodied them in the sensational leadei of February 28, 1854. 

Punted Sources 

Argyll, George Douglas, eighth Duke of. Autobiography and Memoirs (London, 
1906, 2 vols.). 

*' * Thus,’ X wrote in my journal (on February 16, 1855), ^ the government 
rests on no strong Parliamentary party, I don’t think it can last. The Times 
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has a violent aiticle against the government fiamed precisely as it had itself 
advised a few days ago But the omission of Layaid has enraged it, and it rails 
against anstocracy ’ ” (I, 536 ) 

Balfoui, Lady Fiances The Lije of George^ Fowth Earl of Abetdeen (London, n d 
2 vols ) 

Few lefei cnees to The Times, but prints with some omissions the letters 
between Aberdeen and Clarendon on the leakage of the Russian ultimatum 
(March, 1854 , I, 194-195 ) 

Bell, H C F Lotd Palmerston (London, 1936, 2 vols ) 

Adds little to what was already known of Palmciston’s Press methods 

Benson, A. C , and Esher, Viscount • The Lettei s of Queen Victoria (London, 1907) 

Buckle, G E , and Monypenny, W F Life of Benjamin Disraeli (London, 1910- 
1920, 6 vols) 

Bulwer, H L, and Ashley, Evelyn The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston (London, 1870-76, 5 vols) 

Cavoiii e ITnghilterra , Carteggio con V E D’Azoglio, a cura della Commissione 
Reale Editnce (Bologna, 1933, 3 parts) 

D’A;:egIio, Sardiman Minister in London, a keen observer, wrote to 
Cavoui about the new paity, which he called “ Young England ” (London, 
Febiuaiy 21, 1855) * 

“ Ce gens la ddnigiont tout, veulcnt tout biouiller pouivu qu’ils arrivent 
IIs disent publiquemcnt qu’il faut un Mmistie compose d’hommes qui n’aient 
jamais vu de portefeuilles IIs ticnnent des meetings a part et comptent parmi 
Icurs rangs Layard, Roebuck, Horsman, Loid Ooodei ick Oic), Lowe, et propagent 
lours idCes par les colonnes du Times IIs ddclarcnt Lord Palmerston trop vieux 
pour Ic terns («<*) actuel, I’anstocratic mepto et la lipresentation national 
incomplete Ce parti agitateui et inquiet peut-6tre n’est pas encore trop 
dangcreux mais il peut le devemr.” 

Fawcett, Mrs Life oj Sir William Molesworth (London, 1901) 

I iumaunce, Lord Edmond • The Life of Granville George Levesori Gower, Second 
Earl Grarnille (London, 1905, 2 vols) 

Oianville’s Memorandum upon his relations with Dclane and Reeve, 
(January 25, 1855 , I, 91-92) 

Gooch, G P. ; The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell (London, 1925, 
2 vols,). 

A Selection from the Russell Papers in the P.R O. ; few references to The 
Times 

Gievillc, Charles • Memoirs, edited by Lytton Struchey and Roger Fulford (London, 
1938, 6 vols.) 

To this, the first complete tiansciipt of the Diary with the notes of Reeve, 
the editors have added annotations of their own. The following entries supple- 
ment the text on Palmciston’s resignation m December, 1833 “ Delane went 
to Aberdeen, and asked him for his version of the affair, when he said at once 
he had no hesitation in saying that the Eastern Question was the sole and only 
cause of P.’s resignation ; that ho had all along been opposing what was done, 
and might have resigned upon it any time for months past, and that but for 
that question he would have swallowed the Reform Bill. Delone observed, if 
this was true, P had acted a veiy high-minded and disinterested part. It has 
been imprudent of the Government Papers to insist so strenuously that P. 
resigned solely on account of Reform, and that there was no difference on 
Foreign policy, because this ohcitcd a violent aiticle In the Morning Post, 
insisung in turn that the E.Q. was the real cause of his retirement, and every- 
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body \m 11 bebeve that this was inserted or dictated by himself” (December 21 
1853 ) “ Delane . said he was now satisfied that The Times had done 
much mischief by its hasty pubhcation , which I confiimed, and asked him why 
he had done it. He said it was no use keeping back intelligence which was sure 
to get out , and as I knew he never did publish what he desued to keep back, 
and that on this occasion the Moming Chtomcle had published it hkowise, so 
The Times was not alone in the notification ” (December 22 ) 

GieviUe, Charles, and Reeve, Henry The Letters oj, edited by A H Johnson 
(London, 1924) 

Errors of editorship have necessitated recourse to the originals in the B M 
Laughton, J K • Memous of the Life of Hemv Reeve (London, 1898, 2 vols ) 

Vide injia, under sources for Chapter XI, “ II Pomposo ” 

Martin, B Kingsley The Tnumph of Loid Palmetsion (London, 1924) 

Merk, Frcdeiick “British Government Propaganda and the Oregon Treaty” 
(Ameiican Histoncal Review, XL (i), October, 1934) 

Based upon manusciipts m the B M and in the libraiy of Congress. 

Parry, E Jones The Spanish Montages (London, 1936) 

Reid, T. W. The Ufe, Letters and Friendships of Richaid Monckton Milnes, First 
Lord Houghton (London, 1920, 2 vols). 

Letter to C J McCarthy (lunc 26, 1845) “ The Times has gone into open 
opposition to the Government on all points except foreign policy , it is con- 
ducted with spiteful ability, and made good use ol, by Disraeli ” (I, 356 ) The 
rumour of Disraeli’s influence over The Times was current gossip throughout 
Peel’s Mimstry (C/ Bonham to Peel, August 2, 1841, B.M., MSS. Addl 
40486/7 , also C S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel, 11, 478, for Disraeh’s demal of 
lesponsibibty for the attack of 1841.) Delane was acquainted with Disiach 
(who wrote on May 15, 1844, to complain of the review of Comngsby, 
Dasent, I, 44-45) and also with George Smythc (Lord Strangford), and the 
paper favoured Young England, whose creed boro much resemblance to 
JohnWalter IPs opimons and was embraced entire m a leading article of October 
17, 1 844. There were, however, other reasons for the attacks on Peel. (Vide supra, 
pp. 328 and 406, for Disiaeh’s later relations with Delane ) 

Stanmore, Arthur Hamilton Gordon, Lord . Lord Aberdeen (London, 1893), 
Ignores Aberdeen’s relations with Delane 
Tempeiley, Haiold England and the Near East, The Crimea (London, 1936) 

After the rejection of the Vienna Note by the Tuiks, August, 1853, 
Clarendon “ did not openly blame Stiatford, still less ask him to lesign. Ho 
told Greville in private that Stiatford ‘ has not bona fide striven ’ for the ‘ Note,’ 
but the cabinet had no case against him. He told Henry Reeve, * I believe that 
he (Stratford) honouiably endeavoured to get the note accepted.’ This was for 
the benefit of The Times Thus Clarendon, a sincere and honourable man, was 
being tangled in a web of deceit ” (348-349.) The cunous efiect of Clarendon’s 
intercourse with both Reeve and Delane is to bo observed m the fact that, 
while he wrote, as Professoi Temperley says, m defence of Stratford to the 
leader-wnter, he nevertheless a few days before informed Delane that he 
thought Stratford had not exerted oil his influence , he added “ upon that 
however nothing must be said till we know more ” (Letter of August 26, 1853, 
in P.H S.). When he was prepared for " something to be said,” Clarendon 
wrote direct to Reeve to give him his line. 

Periodicals 

Lord Brougham’s “ few lines of announcement in the Law Review ” (vide p 264) 
are m Volume 22, August, 1855. p. 453. It was proposed to establish a weekly 
journal to be entitled the Statesman and to supply careiully digested records 
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of debates, abstracts of Parhamentary Papers, succinct accounts of changes 
made or proposed in Statute law, political and social statistics, diplomatic and 
State papers with explanatory notes, and other infoimation necessary or useful 
to persons engaged in political matters, together with original articles “ wntten 
with a view rather to the dissemination of sound and useful political know- 
ledge, as materials for the formation of opinion, than the theories of parues 
or individuals ” Nothing came of this project 

The Daily Telegraph and Courier (July 24, 1855) A letter fiom “ a sincere 
administrative Reformer ” “ The Timei gave us a push forward when we 

started, but it has since pulled us back several times , and that shrewd personage 
known m St Stephen’s, and at every sanctum m King William Street, as 
‘ Bob Lowe ’ holds aloof from us ” 

The Press (August 18, 1855) hinted that Lowe’s appointment had a sinister 
meamng — “ We shall not here say what we have heard upon the subject ” — 
but Glovei’s Mo/ /K«g Chronicle (August 16, 1855) denied the curient rumoui that 
It was due to his connexion with journalism “ It is rather in spite of the 
popular rumours as to his occupations, that Mr Lowe has risen to his present 
eminence ” , by this appointment, Palmerston “ proclaimed that merit confers 
the true nght to employment in the public service — an instalment of 
‘ Administrative Reform ’ of more than specific value, in as much as that it 
admits a great principle ” 

The Standard saw Lord Aberdeen’s hand at work in the columns of The Times 
long aftei that statesman had ceased to have any influence itf June 30, 
1855, where Aberdeen’s malign influence is discovered m “ the dirt thrown up 
in bis confidential journal ”), but the Standard also characterized The Times 
as “ The great Jew journal ” (June 28, 1855) The Daily Telegraph and Courier, 
on theother hand, was premature in discovering the influence of Lord Palmerston 
(August 1, 1855) The Morning Advertiser, directed by lames Grant, was the 
only daily which, like the Press, saw m September, 1855, that the changing 
lelations of The Times and Palmerston were impoitant enough to merit editorial 
comment. On Monday, September 24, 1855, an article In this journal observed ‘ 
“ The Times has long been considered synonymous with inconsistency. It 
is another name for variableness. But, peihaps, of all the unnumbered changes 
which that paper has undergone in its views of the men and measures of the 
day, there has been nothing so startling as the effrontery with which it now 
heaps Its adulation on Loid Palmerston 

“ The Times, like Austria, is ever on the winning side. The thunder which 
our Contemporary now appropriates to himself, is the thunder of the Morning 
Advertiser , but with this diflercnco, that we spoke thus of Lord Palmerston, 
day by day, for three years, when The Times was incessantly labounng to run 
him down and destroy him for ever. Now that he appears to be firmly fixed in 
the PremiciiSihip, The Times is ready to load him with its iulsomc laudation. . . , 
Whenever be shall be supposed to be a falling Minister, The Times will bo the 
very fust to assist in kicking him down from the high pinnacle on which he at 
picscnt stands. No one knows this better than Lord Palmerston himself His 
lordship will estimate the sycophancy of The Times m his present prospeious 
position, at its proper woith ” 

VL DELANE’S STAFF; XL BL POMPOSO 

Manusenpt 

Delane, John Thadcus, to Henry Reeve • Letters in the possession of H. Reeve 
Wallace, Fisq. Delano’s last letter to Reeve is dated Christmas, 1878 
Letters fiom G W. Dasont, H. Reeve, T. Mozley, H. Woodham, R, Lowe in 
the Delane Correspondence 
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Reove, Henry Journal of his Life to 1867, 1 vol 

“On 15 May [1840] Oreville introduced me to Mr Barnes . The 
Tieaty of the Four Powers was signed on 15th of July It tianspired 10 days 
later I began to write m The Timei on the subject 31 luly [1840] ” Octobei 4 
[1855] “I resigned my connexion with The Times in consequence of an 
offensive article on the mariiage of the Princess Royal *’ 

Memorandum Book, Soptcmbei 12, 1846, to April 28, 1853, 1 vol 

Printed 

Laughton, Sir J K Memoirs of the Life and Conespondence of Henry Reeve 
(London, 2 vols , 1898) 

The correspondence between Reeve and Lord Clarendon printed by Piof. 
Laughton has been corrected and supplemented by iccoursc to originals, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Claiendon Laughton altered the letters he 
used m several important respects, not only by unacknowledged omissions, but 
also by alteiations of words 

Martin, A P Life of Robert Lowe, Lord Sheibrooke (London, 1893, 2 vols ) 

Mozley, Anne (editor) Letters of the Rev J B MozJey, D D ILondon, 1885) 

Mozley, Thomas Rermrusccrices, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement 
(188^ 2vols) 

Reminiscences, chiefly of Towns. Villages, and Schools (1885, 2 vols) 

Letters from Rome on the occasion of the CEcumemcal Council (1891, 2 vols ) 
The Creed or a Philosophy (1893) 

Cooke, George Wingrove, was a voluminous writer, beginning with Memoirs of 
Lord Bokngbtoke, 1836, and a History of Party, 1836-37, and continuing with 
a number of works on legal subjects. Ho later published Inside Sebastopol 
(1856) and rcpnnts of two senes of contributions to The Times : Chma 
(1858) and Conquest and Colorusation in North Africa (1860) For Cooke’s 
unsuccessful attempt to cntei Parliaraunt, with an estimate of the position of 
joumahsts mpohtics, see the Saturday Review, April 27, 1861 

VII. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE TO 1855; 
XIII. TO 1865 


Manuscript 

The pnncipal sources for those chapters are the Letter-Books kept by Mowbray 
Morns from the yoai of fais appomtment ; these arc preserved at P H.S. and com- 
prise copies of the greutci pait of the Managei’s official correspondence from his 
appomtment in 1847. 

These have been supplemented by reference to papers m the B.M. and P.R O. 

Delone’s letter to Aberdeen regarding Paton (August 27, 1849) Is pnnted m 
the privately printed selection from Lord Aberdeen’s coitospondcncc in the B.M , 
Aberdeen’s reply is m the Dclane Correspondence at P.H S. Sandwith’s letters to 
Layard are preserved among the Layard Papois at the B M : June 19, 1853 (MSS, 
Addl 38981/367), September 11, 1853 (ibid, 38982/60) Here, also, is Alison’s 
letter of November 16, 1853 (38982/92). Data respecting Wilkinson in Berlin and 
O’Meaghcr in Pans are provided by the correspondence of Ixnds Bloomfield and 
Cowley with Claiendon (Clarendon Papers.) Information on the correspondents 
In Italy is to be found in the pubhshed correspondence of Cavour and tn the Layard 
and Paiuzzi collections in the B M Something of the later foitunes of Patrick 
O’Brien may be gathered from his corrospondonce with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
1855. (Stratford Papers m P.R O , F.O. 352/38 and 42 ) Andrew O’Reilly became 
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d jackal for Lord Clareadon when he left the service of The Times Cf, Claiendon 
Papers , also Aberdeen Papei s m the B M Claiendon thus wrote to Aberdeen, send- 
ing a letter from O’Reilly, July 26, 1853 “I send you the enclosed for quantum valeat 
You probably know the wnter — he was for many years the Corrcspondt of The Times 
at Pans & he has often supplied me with mformation sometimes true & sometimes 
abbuid” (MSS Addl 43188/198) Some years earlier O’Reilly offered his services 
to Peel “ My position heie (Foreign Corresponding Editor of The Times)" he 
wiote, “ gives me fiequently access to important mfoimation which it is not expe- 
dient to publish I should feel highly flattered by permission to intrude upon 
you on such occasions They would be few and the matter would be condensed ” 
Peel sent this letter to Aberdeen (O’Reilly to Peel, January 1, 1841 , B M , MSS 
Addl 43062/1 ) 

Sir Thomas Wyse, British Mimster at Athens, wrote to Clarendon respecting 
newspapei coi respondents 

“ I have lust heard that the government here have enlisted as their ‘ corre- 
spondents from Athens ’ for some paper in London under Tricoupis’ diicction, 
Mr Darby, a veiy bad chatactei indeed, and long resident at the Peiidcis, and 
Mr O’Brien bi other of the Mr. O’Brien of Tinier ‘own correspondent’ 
notoiiety, late m the Royal Gymnasium at Patras as Piofessor of English 
appointed by the Court and last from the Insurgent camp m Epirus & Bcaicr 
of Despatches from Genl Tyanthus, to the King ' It Is of the utmost importance 
the Govt should bo on tlieir watch against these ex professo preparers of 
calumnies & falsehoods but not less against the correspondents of what abroad 
are supposed to be the Govt, papers, especially the Morning Chronicle. M 
Raugabe, married to Miss Shane, who notwithstanding all caution, still is 
accepted as their informant on Oieok matters and supplies them with materials 
for the most part directly opposite to the fact This is to create a false public 
opinion in England & to be made the worst uso of m Greece, as by their being 
afterwards quoted in the Greek papers as the opinions of the English govt & 
public Mr Black long domesticated here, is a respectable man whom I can 
safely recommend and it would be of great public advantage for the Chronicle 
oi Times to employ him ” March 27, 1854 (Clarendon Papers) 

Morris, however, was already acquainted with Mr Black, who had occasionally 
served the paper , ho judged that Black’s “ peisonal quahQcations may be 
thus represented- 0 ” (Morns to O’Meaghcr, February 20, 1850; M. 1/341.) 

Reeve’s views on foreign correspondence in Dclane’s first penod aie elaborated 
in a letter to Moms, Octoboi 16, 1849, now preserved at P.H.S ; 

“ As you ask my opinion about the Berlin correspondence I am certainly 
ready to say what 1 think I agree with you in attaching very little weight to the 
observations of Ld. Shelburne’s fnend & I always dopiecato having foreigners 
for correspondents abroad — especially Germans t But it must be acknowledged 
that the letters you publish are most unsatisfactory— late in then intelligence, 
incomplete In their details Foi instance at this moment an important conven- 
tion has been signed with Austria about the Central Power & the state of 
Schleswig is very perplexing. Neither of those subjects has been adequately 
treated. For my own part I can only say that I rely entirely for Berlin infor- 
mation on the correspondent of the Chomcle, I do not want you to have a 
great polittcian or an eminent wnter at Berlin, but I think we require somebody 
who w^l read all the German papers & digest the most interesting part of their 
contents. I also think such a man ought to have some personal acquaintance 
with Geiman political society, not to be earwigged by foreign politicians but 
to obtain a thorough insight into the cunent of affairs. In the present state of 

J Reeve's views exactly coincided with Morris’s on this point For the development 
of a different practice qf. infra, p. 594, 

5 ^ 
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affairs I do not sec that there is much gamed by having any correspondent at 
Berlin, but there must be one somewhere m noithem Germany, & perhaps 
Berlin IS as good a place as any other ” 

List of foreign Correspondents and Agents employed by The Times on August 1, 
1857 


Pans 

- O’ Meagher 

United States - 

Filmore 

Pans 

Rafterty 

United States - 

Davis 

Vienna - 

- Bird 

California 

Fraser 

Berlin 

Wilkinson 

Tuikey 

- Eber 

Turin 

Blackall 

Alexandiia 

- Kay 

Marseilles 

Gower and Co 

Malta - 

Stevens 

Trieste - 

Austrian Lloyds 

Bombay 

Standen 

Naples - 

Wreford 

Calcutta 

Townsend 

Hamburg 

Mditin 

China - 

Cooke 


Colombo 

Ferguson 



The development of European and Eastern telegraphs has not been studied 
systematically and no account of the influence of the invention upon journalism 
has been written The impoitance of completing the wiie m the Ciimcan War, 
and the inconvenience of doing so by steamer are well indicated in Russell’s letter to 
Dclane written on November 9, 1854 “1 have alieady supplied Moms with the 
details of the route from Varna to Bucharest & thence to Cronstad & so on by 
telegraph to England (in 70 hours) & I really think wondeis might be done if ho 
cd get a coramunicatiou between this [Balaklava] & Varna I’m certain a safe 
tel^raph might be dispatched {pace Austnae) from the Crimea & received in 
London in 100 hours at faithest I have written sevcial times to Cheneiy on the 
subject and ’eie I loft Varna I communicated to him what airangements cd. be 
made there but the breaking up of our establishments at Varna & the cessation 
of legular intercourse with it have quite knocked up my plans It is all impoitant 
to stop these Vienna lies See what a thing it wd be if we had a steamer at our 
disposal Just take foi example the case of the Battle of Inkciman on the 5th Nov. 
The action was over at 2 o’clock that day. At 4 I cd have been steaming across to 
Varna, & in all probability I cd have reached it by 2 or 3 o’clock tlie following 
day (i e 6th Nov ) having had time to write a good account of the Battle during 
the voyage. At 6 or 7 o’clock at latest the Tartai wd bo off to Buchaiest, & if you 
lefer to my letter to Mi Moiris you will see Colonel Males estimate of the time to 
London foi the telegiaph *’ The Balaklava to London wire was completed in 1855. 
There were considerable impiovements m the Marseilles- Pans wiie in 1857, resulting 
in a 25 per cent induction m the rate, but the expense continued to be very high 
and Eastern messages weie frequently delayed. The peiiod of transmission taken 
by the land-line telegraphs from London to Bombay was 7-10 days and as much as 
15-25 days in bad weather. The Bankets and Merchants ot the City of London 
memonali-Ecd the Secretaiy of State for India in 1867-68 Moiris wrote toT. A. 
Trollope, November 29, 1869 (PH.S Papers, M. 1654)* "The telegraph has 
superseded the nows letter, & has rendeied necessary a diffcient style & treatment 
of public subjects — ^more reflective than narrative, with a wider scope Sc, greater 
bread’ h of views. To illustrate my meaning, I refer you to the letters of a 
Poiisian correspondent fPievost Paiadol] which appear every Monday in The 
Tmes, These letters aie at present too exclusively political for exact imitation, 
but if you refer to the series you will find a considerable range of subjects & a 
sufl9cient variety to satisfy the public appetite Trollope, elder brother of the 
novelist, was well known as a journalist, writing for the Fortnightly Review, See, In 
1869-70 he acted for a short tune as an occasional correspondent to The Times in 
Italy, and later became the regular correspondent of the Standard in that country. 
The telegraphed letters wired at a special night rale prepared the way for the first 
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P H S -Pariij pnvate wire for use at night instituted m 1874 L. W. Couitonay for 
Sir James Carmichael of the Soci6td du TdWgraphe Sous-Marin entre la France et 
I’Anglcterre, Pans, is found (P H S Papers) writing on April 30, 1 874, to Hardman 
authorizing the commencement of the “ Service de Nuit ” from May 1 In 1 870 
the Falmoulh-Lisbon-Gibraltar-Malta submarine cable was laid to connect with 
the Malta- Alexandria cable Recourse to a land-line was necessary to cairy 
messages to the Suez. The Aden-Bombay cable was laid in 1870 

Printed 

I860 Papers relating to Electric Telegraph Companies ,1861 Evidence before 
the Committee on the Red Sea and India Telegraph Bill , 1866-1868 Repoits by 
Ml Scudamoie on the proposed tianster to the Post Office of the control and 
man.tgemcnt of the Elect! ic Telegraph throughout the United Kingdom Two 
Rcpoi ts of the Committee on Bill 

A Report to the Postraastei-General upon certain proposals which have been 
made for transfcning to the Post Office the control and management ot the Electric 
Tclegiaph, July, 1868, Supplementaiy Report, 1868, Special Rcpoi t from the 
Select Committee on the Electiic Telegiaph Bill, 1868, Report of the Select 
Committee on the Telegiaph Bill, 1869. The mam criticisms of the Telegraph 
companies were that chaigcs were considered too high , avoidable, but constantly 
occui ling delays , many distncts unpiovided with facilities, example pointed to 
of Belgium and Switzciland, where the State had taken over the systems with 
consequent lowei charges 

Barnes, F F Fotty Year y at the Pon Office flondon, 1895, 2 vols ) 

In 1856 Baines (the “ Barnes” of Herameon’s admirable History of the 
B/tttih Post OJfite, Harvaid, 1912), submitted to the P M G , Lord Stanley, a 
plan for Post Office telegraphs. In 1865 Lord Stanley directed Scudamore, 
Assistant Secretary of the Post OIHce, to considei the matter. The ciicum- 
stancos of the transfer of the companies’ systems are described in Vol II, 
Chaptcis XIII and XIV. See also Hemmeon, Chapter X 
Blown, F J The Cable and Waele&s Communuations of the World (London, 1930). 
Principally occupied with finance and development, but there is a brief 
though useful histoncal chapter (I, pp 1-8), which, with a chapter on the 
systems (11, pp. 9-25), gives the dates of the foundation of the mam cable routes 
and forms the best available introduction to the subject. 

Anonymous • Modem Newspaper Enterprise,” in Fraset'i Magazine, June, 1876, 
An able article, useful on Reuter, special Paris wiics, &c. The competitive 
enterpiisc of The Times, the Daily Telegraph and Iho other journals is compared 
with similai efforts on the part of the New York pi ess “ It is no exaggeiatton 
to say that this Times correspondence (that is, the pnvate telegiaph wire 
between P H S and Pans] . . is, upon the whole, the most remarkable 
achievement of newspaper enterpiise the woild has ever seen.” 

Meyer, Hugo R. : Btitnh Stale Telegraphs (New York, 1907), Chapter VIII, 
pp. 113-126 

Valuable for an account of the uneconomic rate at which nempaper 
messages were accepted by the Post Office. ** Wo believe,” said Mr. C H. B, 
Patey to the Select Committee on the Revenue Department’s Estimates, 1888, 
” that the tanff under which the press messages are sent m this country causes a 
I 0 S.S amounting to nearly £200,000 a year.*’ In 1893 the estimated loss was 
£300,000. (Pp. 122-3.) 

Vin. JOURNALISM DEFINED 

The attention given to the English Press by the French authorities under Louis 
Napoleon may bo followed at the Archives Nadonales, particularly m : Series F-18 
Imprimeric & Librairle Nos. 300, 301, 310, 311, 426, 344 (a and b), 569 and 2348 *, 

«6a 
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Senes F-4 Comptabilite Gen6iale Nos. 2682 and 2697 , Senes F-7 Police G6n^iale 
Nos 3480 to 3487 At the Affaires Etrangferes Volumes No 684, 685, 686, 688, 689, 
691, 696, 698, 724, 725, 752 and 753 of the Correspondance Diplomatiquc-Angleterre 
have been of particular use 

The authorship of the memorandum (Pans, A N , Angloterre F-18 No 544b) 
reproduced m the text of Chapter VIII is not traceable. That it v/as dictated by 
one of those immediately responsible for the coup d'Etai is moie than probable 
and It IS probable too that the corrections only are in his hand The conections 
in the first hne of paragraph 3, of the words I’ambassadcui [’] frangais de” (which 
have been crossed out) and the words “ qu’on ” inserted in a heavier handwriting, 
have been made without bothering to change the tense of the verb “ procurer ” 
in the next line The handwritmg of the body of the memonmdum is found during 
1843 m documents of the Bureau dc la Libraine (F-18 44Ia) and continues to be 
found until 1852 in the file “ Presse Etrangfere ” (F-18, 547 ) The water’s perception 
of a body of English opinion which feared Napoleon less than it admiicd his 
authoiitanan method of re-establishing ordei was veiificd in the following year 

In 1853 the unquahfied hostility of The Times towards Louis Napoleon aroused 
the resentment of important City inteiests. Under the chairmanship of Thomas 
Hankey, Governor of the Bank of England, a declaiation was drawn up and signed 
by some two hundred of the best known personalities in the City Walewski’s 
memorandum (A E Pans, February 18, 1853) to his Minister, Persigny, indicates 
that the amount of capital put into French industiial concerns made necessary 
the demonstrations against the “ excitations de quelques joumaux de Londres et 
du Times en particulior ” Cf M. H de Laire Mdmoires du Due de Penigny (Pans, 
1896, pp. 120, 199, 213). In March a largo number of City men signed a fnendly 
manifesto address^ to Louis Napoleon. This address of the merchants, bankers, 
&c., of the Qty of London was pnnted and extensively advertised and circulated 
with the assistance of Walewski. It deprecated Press attacks on France. Delane 
knew It to be aimed principally at The Times and wrote (D. 5/14) to Dasent from 
Bear Wood on March 29, 1853 “I don’t much hke that City declaration. I hope 
you have set Reeve upon it I believe it was originally much more offensive to us 
but has been modified.” Walewski’s annotated copy of the declaration is to be seen 
in the A E. file- Walewski’s view of The Times after the outbreak of the Crimean 
War IS given m his report N 16 of January 23, 1855, addressed to Persigny The 
files at the Affaiies Etrangftios (Corresp Pobtique Angleterre, Vols 680-703, 1850- 
1855) contain numerous reports on the Press 

Besides its staff correspondents The Times used the services of occasional 
contnbutors. Lewis Goldsmith (cf. Vol I, pp 490-491) was an occasional corre- 
spondent of The Times. He acted as a confidenbal agent of the British Embassy in 
Pans from 1824 until after 1844 (see Canning to Planta on Decombci 6, 1824, “ Try 
him [at £200 a Quarter] ” in P R O , F O 97/1693 , Peel to Aberdeen, September 28, 
1844, in B M , MSS Addl 43064,/. 34) and for some yeais during the same poiiod 
woiked for the French secret police, receiving the hberal sum of 18,000 francs d 
year in 1829 (Arch, Nat., F4 Comptabilit^s, Allocations sur fonds spdciaux, Depenses 
secretes), which contmu^ until the flight of Charles X in 1830 It was at this pomt 
that Goldsmith arranged with The Tunes to forward occasional letters The associa- 
tion continued until his death. His will (Somerset House, P.C.C.) was witnessed by 
A O’Reilly (Pans Correspondent of The Times, who was superseded in 1848, see 
Chapter VII), of 17 rue Lepellotier. When he died Queen Victona thus wrote to Aber- 
deen : “The Queen saw in the papers that Mr. Goldsmith is dead ; she hopes Lord 
Aberdeen will now do away with that disgraceful place, and wi>. is of no use ” (The 
Queen in holograph to Aberdeen,January 17, 1846,inB.M„ MSS Addl 43045, /,257.) 
In 1837 Goldsmith’s daughter Oeorgiana married Lord Lyndhurst, and was in 
regular personal, almost intimate, corrwpondenco with Delane for many years. 

The name of Mitchell frequently occurs in the history of the French Press An 
Archibald Mitchell is mentioned in the index of foreign agents (Angleterre, Archives 
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Etrangerci) and was apparently working m England as a secret agent m 1793 
Michael George Mitchell (1795-1880), the eldest of 20 childien (by the same 
mother), was Bi usscls coi respondent of the Mot rung Herald in 1830 From 1834 
to 1839 he was correspondent for The Times with the Carhst army until he was 
taken prisoner He was established at Marseilles as the manager of the Indian 
Mad from 1845-54, and m tliat capacity acted for The Times m 1849 (see p. 82, 
supra) He is found in London (33, Brompton Road) in 1857, when Malmesbury 
received a call from him Persigny complained to the Ministere dc I’lnterieur 
of his activities (Archives Nationalcs, F-18, 330), who leplied that the “ ‘Sieur 
Mitchell, sujet anglais, avait effectivement fait a la direction de la Presse, 
offre de ses bons offices pi 6s des editeurs dc feuilles anglaises ” but that he hud 
no authonty to use the name of the Mimster The kind of work he was, m fact, 
doing may peihaps be judged from the only surviving report (Archives Nalionales, 
F-18, 544b) of Decembei 4, 1857 His son Robert Isidore became editor of the 
Const itiitionnelm 1869 , he fought with the Zouaves in the Franco-GcimanWar and 
was a Deputy 1876-1881 {Cf, Robert Mitchell et Comte Floury, Une demt-sidcle 
dc m^moiies. Pans, 1911 ) 

A Russian “connexion” with The Times was alleged m February, 1853, by 
Layard in the House of Commons According to Hansard, “ He was going to reter 
to The Times newspaper this was a momentous question and he did not wish 
to exaggerate it, but he would undcitakc to prove that these seciet and confidential 
despatches weie communicated, if not the very day after their ainval, at least two 
oi thicc days after and lurnished material for leading articles in The limes ” 
(p 7, cols 5-6, p 8, cols 1-2), with which should be compared Palmerston’s obser- 
vation “ My honourable fnend has quoted divcis passages fiom The Times taking 
It as an unquestionable organ of the British Government, contrasting the opinions 
cxpicsscd in certain leading ai tides of The Tune's and opposing them to the deliberate 
course and genei al principles which Her Majesty’s Government have followed and 
established. Why, Sir I do not presume to inquire fiom what sources the newspapers 
of this tountiy may take their inspiration, but if any inference is to be drawn from 
the identity of opinions expressed m these aiticlcs and the opinions expressed by 
the Gosoinracnt of Russia . it is not certainly to the Fnghsh Goveinmcnl that 
I should go ” Pulmeiston’s hint that the inspiration was not English is i ejected m 
Abeidecn to John Russell (Russell Papois, P.R O., G.D 22/11), written on 
Soptembci 16, 1853 “ I obseivc you say in youi letter that The Times is 

working actively foi Russia I should not say that this was the case , but at all events, 
I can assure you that not a single syllable of the Articles to which you refer, has 
been mspued by me ” 

The inspiration, direct or mdiicct, was guessed at in the Morning Heiald of 
March 22, 1853,which referred to * “The gicat Hebrew confederacy which the leading 
journal is supposed to represent in the press, and the noble lord the member for 
London City in the House of Commons. . There followed a leader against the 
“ Jewish and thcicfore anti English views "of The Times and against Russia. Baron 
Rothschild had been elected member for the City, but did not take his seat until the 
passage of the Jew Bill in 1858 

The matter was taken up by Marx (and Engels) m Dana’s New York TilbunCt 
who held “ the opinion that l^e Times is, m fact, a greater power than the CoaUuon, 
not as to its opinions, but os to the data which constitute the treasonable character 
of this secret correspondence,” i e., between P H S and the Russian Government. 
Marx’s letters to the New York Tnbune are reprinted in The Eastern Question, 
edited by Eleanor Marx and Ed Aveling (London, 1897). Marx held that Palmeiston 
was at this time also pro-Russian— a view he had piobably picked up from David 
Urquhart, whose Progress of Russia in the W. N and South, by opening the Soui ces of 
Opinion andAppiopuating the Charnels of Wealth and Power (London, second edition 
1853) had enunciated a similai opinion . “ I theiofore explicitly state that in the best 
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informed circles. The Times is supposed to represent the views of Lord Aberdeen” 
(p. li , and cf footnote to p hi ) With this may be compared Urquhart’s articles in 
the Morning Adveitiser, August lO-December, 1853 (reprinted as D Urquhait, 
Recent Events in the East, London, 1854) Disiaeli's organ, the Prm(June, 1853), 
made the more specific statement that Clarendon was conmving through Brunnow 
with Russian designs on Turkey Urquhait long persisted in similar statements, e g , 
hts Ftee Pi ess for August 7, 1861 “It is the habit of this people to lead not The 
Times reports but The Times leaders Thus The Times suppresses Parhament, and 
enacts itself in its stead The Times is a mercantile speculation, conducted by a 
private company, and, hko everything else m this country, is secret, anonymous and 
inesponsible, and, therefore, venal Such an engine cannot fad to be turned to 
account The leading of The Times is, therefore, for those who are aware that It 
embraces a design, a most important study It contains on each day that which the 
Russian Embassy desiies should be boheved on that day by the people of England, 
and nothing which the Russian Embassy desiies that the people of England should 
not know, . ” a leport pioraptly denied by The Times, while Uiquhart {Morning 
Adveitisci) named Aberdeen, Clarendon, Palmerston, and Russell as traitors Cf 
also David Urquhait, Public Opinion and its Oigans (1855). 

Printed 

Cowley, First Earl (Henry R. C Wellesley) ; The Pans Embassy dining the Second 
Empiie Edited by F. A Well^ley (London, 1928) 

This volume of the papers of the Bntish Ambassador at Pans, 1852-1867, 
IS mdiflerently edited, but it has been leferred to for the Cowley-Clarendon 
correspondence of 1857 Walewski having told the Ambassador that Persigny 
had said to the Emperoi that Lord Granville was his greatest enemy m England, 
that he was in correspondence with the Orleamsts and that all the articles in The 
Times abusive of the French Govorrunent were written by him, Cowley said that 
ho would put his hand in the fire for Loid Granville’s integj ity, ” But,” he told 
Clarendon, “ it is too bad if Peisigny has really been the perpetrator of such an 
odious scandal ” (p 129 ) When brought to task about this matter, Persigny 
made some very shuffling excuses, and Lord Clarendon wrote. “It was 
unworthy of an honest man like Peisigny to have played such a trick to 
Granville who feels exactly as you or I do about the Emperor and the Alliance, 
and who is as incapable as either of us of domg the Emperoi a bad turn. . . . 
It is absurd, however, to suppose that indiscnnunate praise must always be 
given by such a paper as The Times which is a commercial speculation and 
nothing else, and therefore must consult the taste of its consumers, or that 
complete silence should be maintained when such abominations of illegality 
were committed at the last eleefton by a Government which pietends to be 
based upon popular suffrage . . What Persigny says about Granville’s house 

swarming with the authors of anti-French articles is not tiue Delanc is occa- 
sionally there, and a right good thmg that is, for if it was not for social influence 
upon him, you may be sure that The Times would present French affairs m a 
very different light, Reeve has had no more to do with The Times for the last 
three yeais than you have, and I don’t know of another pubhc writer who 
frequents Granville’s salon.” (p 129 ) 

On December 9, 1857, Walewski mformed Lord Cowley that Peisigny had 
reported that The Times had been bought by the Orleans family. The 
Ambassador said ’ 

“ I must do Walewski the justice to add that he laughed at the idea, saying 
that he hud more than once, when m London, attempted to buy The Times, 
but had signally failed.” (p. 143.) 

Lord aarendon icplicd ; “ Persigny’s cock and bull story about The Times 
having been purchased by the Orleans family, ought to be the measure of faith 
to be put in his feports, . . .** Clarendon disposed of this rumour, widdy 
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accepted m France, by informing Cowley that the Queen wrote “ to ask me if 
I could get d notice of the Duchesse de Nemours’ death put into The Times 
as she thought it would be a comfort to the afflicted family As the Queen 
wished It 1 wrote to Delane but he did not even acknowledge my letter ” 
(pp 143-4) 

IX. THE CRIMEAN WAR 

Manuscript 

Abcidcen, Earl of Papers in the B M 

Aberdeen to Gladstone, Qctobcr 3, 1855 “ The Times has alicadv recalled 
Simpson, and I suppose the Government must obey , but it will be difficult to 
find a successor ” 

Clarendon, the papcis of the Fouith Earl of 

Letteis from Delano (fune 6, 1854), fiom S G Qsbome (October 10 
and 18, 1854), on his lefusal to undertake to be The Times almonei “ as a 
matter of business ” , “ my condition of being independent was refused by 
Delane ” , also “ Don’t feai S G O-ing, this is work of another kind ” , to 
Reeve (October 6, 1854), complaining of an “ ungentlcmanlike ” attack in 
The Tunes upon the F O clerks for forwaidmg to the paper a telegram late 
and erroneous “ It must be seen by somebody first in order to be sure that it 
is safe foi publication & docs not require comment or explanation & it always 
has to be tianslatcd etc & yet because all it was not done in the way The Times 
chooses the Clerks of the F O are to be held up to pubhc indignation & asked 
if they know that Bucharest was not a sea Port ” , from Cowley (Januaiy 23, 
1855) ; to Reeve (Febiuary 19, 1855, printed by Laughton, Reeve, I, 329-330, 
with important omissions, indicated by square brackets) “ The aiticle in The 
Times IS far better to-day f& I am all the moie pleased at it because a long 
conveisation I had with Delane on Satv led me to expect a perseveiance m the 
tone latteily assumed] All attacks on the Govt arc perfectly legitimate [& the 
vices of oui military admlnist“ & the condition of our army shd. be denounced 
stiongly,] but the country, the mstitutions, the upper classes, all have been 
run down by The Times latterly, and the feeling thereby created abroad— at 
home, too, I behove — ^is that we aie in a state of helpless confusion, and drifting 
to revolution ” 

Delane, J. T ; Papers m P.H.S 

In the early stages of the war Delano had a considerable correspondence 
with Mimsters and olTicials — Herman Meiivale, Permanent Under-Secretary 
at the Colonial Office (February 18, 1854), promising that Newesade’s private 
secretary would see MacDonald from time to time and put him “ in possession 
of all which it is thought possible so to discuss” , Geneial Lord Hardinge, 
Commander-in-Chjef (June 26, 1854): "I am about to promote & take 
Honourable notice of 2 Enghsh officers who have greatly distinguished them- 
selves in Silistria — a Captain Butler & Lt Nasmyth, the latter of the EI.C. 
Service Who is yr Mil^ correspondent ? I hope one of these ? The Tonning 
sails to day wiUi 2nd Diagoons, 6th RegL & 56 Horses, & takes up the 38 men 
of the Regt. saved from the Europa into Malta, & in 10 days the Regt vwll 
be complete in every detafi-— in the East the Tonning takes 150 men to reinforce 
the Rillo Battn— -The 1st Divn of 6 Inf Regts under the D. of Cambndge, & 
the same foice under Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, will have all their Regts. made 
complete to 1,000 rank Sc file, Sc before the end of next week, the Inf will have 
reed 3,700 men, making the 25 Balt®’ rather more than 25,000 men rank & 
filo— The whole force 30,000 Effectives I Sihstrfa is a glonous feature in the 
gloat struggle— & its resistance most valuable in every sense ” , also August 10, 
November 20, and December 14— the last denymg the report in The Times 
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that Newcastle had turned a deaf eai to his representations , Sidney Herbert, 
Secretary at War (July 6, 1854), asking foi a helping hand for the Commission 
on Military Promotion , Lord Clarendon, Foieign Secretary (June 5, 16 and 25, 
August 8, 1854), Sir WiUiam Molesworth, First Commissioner of Woiks 
(November 25, 1854), his colleagues remarking on information in The Times 
which might be useful to the enemy , suggests “fl little censorship over the letters 
of the coi respondents ” , W. E Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(November 28, 1854), acknowledging support given by The Times to the 
Government’s financisd policy, but denymg that the war was being carried on 
with too much consideration of expense Befoie the end of the year most of 
these sources diied up , Molesworth continues till his death Palmerston’s 
first letter is dated November 24 In addition Delane’s coirespondence with 
Dasent duiing his tour ol the Crimea , letters from Foreign Correspondents 
(Russell, Chenery, MacDonald. Eber, Stowe) , from John Walter, A H Layard, 
S G Osboinc, and Adnuial Sir Charles Napier 

Morns, Mowbray Lettei -books in P H S 

Copies of lettei s to Foreign Correspondents, Bird, Paton, Russell, 
Eber, &c 

Russell, Lord John Papers in tlie P R O 

Letters from Granville, December 24, 1854 (G and D 22/11), and from 
Newcastle, September 9, 1854 (22/11) 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Viscount Papeis m the P R O 

Lettei s from Clarendon, October 9, 19 and 23, November 29, 1854 
(FO 352/40) , January 5, 22 and 26, Apiil 20, and December 21, 1855 — ^the 
last IS the most eloquent indictment of the paper, but diifcrs only in degree 
from earlier ones “ I in this oflice am made to feel eveiy day & iiom every 
quarter of the globe the evil influence of The Times upon the name & fame 
of England —from Spain, the United States, Buenos Ayres, San Domingo, it 
IS the same story Our claims are unattended to & oui leraonstiances dis- 
rcgaidcd because we no longci possess the same prestige on account of the 
wt etc heel figme we have cut in the war & there can bo no doubt about the fact 
because The Times proves it & The Times is the true reflexion of public opimon 
m England & The Times would not venture to say what it docs if it was not 
all true ' Thcie is no use m attempting to answer this & I feel that if I was 
a foreigner with such evidence before me I should believe that England was a 
sinking country” (352/42) , draft to Clarendon (March 23, 1855, ibid.) ; draft 
to Newcastle (November 11, 1854) “As the subsenbed money is rendered 
useless as to its intended object by the liberality of the Govt, and the philan- 
thropy of Miss Nightingale, I wish the subscribers would assent to apply the 
ftinds, which it would be so difficult to return, to the construction of a com- 
memorative Anglican Church at Constantinople — the Sultan havmg already 
given me his formal peimission to btuld one.” (352/38 ) 

War Office Archives in the P.R O. 

The Duke of Newcastle to Lord Raglan (January 6, 1855) ; “Although 
your Lordship’s official dispatclios contain neither complaints of mismanage- 
ment nor of oraissionsxoccurring m the military department under your 
command, I have for some time been painfully apprehensive that there has 
been either a want of foresight or of ability on the part of some of your Lord- 
ship’s staff, which has led to an amount of suffering and sickness amongst the 
officers and men under your command which might and ought to have been 
avoided ” (W.O 33/1) , Raglan to Panmure (March 2, 1855, ibid.) ; Paomure 
to Simpson (July 20, 1855), requesting an immediate inquiry mlo facts stated 
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m a letter to The Tunes (6/71J , Codrmgton to Panmure (November 10, 1855), 
with minutes by Panmurc, &c (1/380, No 1), Februaiy 4, 1856 (1/382, No 126), 
March 1, 1856 (1/382, No 167), Panmure to Codrmgton, February 29, 1856 
(6/72, No 182) , Geneidl Order, February 25, 1856 (28/131) 

Publications 

Atkins, J B The Life ofWH Rtnsell (London, 1911, 2 vols ) 

A full-length biography of the War Correspondent , the source, except 
wheie other releicnce is cited, of all statements relating to Russell’s peisonal 
chdiactei and career 

Fortescue, the Hon T W A Hi\toiy of the British At my (London, 1900-30, 8 vols ) 

Kennaway, C E The War and the Newspapets, a Lectuie (London, 1856) 

An attack upon the conduct of the Pi ess during the war The comment 
ol the Athenaeum (March 15, 1856) is just “ His attack, however, is not such 
as will impose on the newspaper press the necessity of defendmg itself ” 

Kmglake, A. W The Invasion of the Ctimea (London, 1863-87, 8 vols ) References 
in footnotes to the text are to the nine-volume edition of 1877-88 

Martmeau, John The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle (London, 
1908) 

Morley, John The Life of Richard Cobden (London, 1896, 2 vols ) 

The Panmure Paperi, edited by Sir George Douglas and Sir George Dalhousie 
Ramsay (London, 1908, 2 vols ) 

Letters to Raglan (Febiuaiy 15, 1855) “The villainous Times has out- 
done Itself in an article to-day on the 63rd Regiment “ (1, 65) ; to Simpson 
(July 5, 1855) “ The limes seems disposed to give you a good start " (I, 273) ; 
from Simpson (July 21, 1855) : “ I must not omit to mention that The Times 
newspaper reaches Sebastopol before we get it here in our Camp , so what 
with the electric wires and The Times, our enemy has many advantages over 
us ’’ (1, 310) , to Sunpson (September 29, 1855) “ You will sec how The Times 
falls upon you, but I presume you do not let the lucubiations of a Mr. Dclane, 
or a Mr. Higgins, or a Mr. Anybody else, under the sheltci of a cowardly 
secrecy, trouble you much” (I, 408) , to Simpson (October 19, 1855) “ The 
Tunes is worse than ever ” (I, 452) 

Poole, S Lane* The Life of Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 
(London, 1888, 2 vols.) 

Reid, T, Wemyss The Life, Letters and Ftlendships of Richard Monckton Mtlnes, 
First Lord Houghton (London, 1920, 2 vols) 

Letter from Delano (October 23, 1854) : “ I enclose all that Eothen wrote 
of the battle of the Alma, a dhaiactensttc bit, but something widely different 
from the complete and artistic account which you so justly admire. When I 
add that the letter was wntten on tlie actual field of battle, among dead and 
wounded men, the water lying on the ground in the scorching sun, and writing 
m pencil on his hat, for want of a table, and that he had just had his hoise 
shot under him, you will, I hope, admit and maintain that his was the most 
extraordinary literary feat on lecord” (f, 500), and (September 9, 1855) re- 
specting Mllnes’s poem on “ A Monument for Scutari ” pubhshed in The Times 
(f, 519-521), 

Russell, W. H. ' The War, from the Landing at Gallipoli to the Death of Lord 
Raglan (London, 1855). 

Russell’s war correspondence, reprmted from The Times, with “ a few 
omissions and some slight alterations.” 
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Stanmore, Lord Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbeit of Lea (London, 1906, 2 vols ) 

Lettei from Gladstone (November 30, 1 855) “ The peace article in The 
Time’s rejoiced my heart , all the more fiom the abuse of me, because this 
pleasant sauce to a dish, which it was evidently thought might be unpalatable, 
helped to show design and inspiration from Downing Street ”( II, 15) 

Walling, RAJ The Diaries of John Bright (London, 1930) 

Conversation with John Walter, p 166 

Williams,H N The Life and Letteis of Admiral Su Chailes Napiei (London, 1917). 

Woods, N A The Bait Campaign (London, 1855) 

Woods was the war conespondent of the Moimng Herald, and, later, a 
bnlliant descnptive reporter on The Times {vide supia, p 437) “ It would be 
impossible to enumeiate here all the services which Mr MacDonald rendered 
to our sufFenng army, which were not only beneficial at the moment, but which 
resulted in some most important improvements being introduced, especially 
witli regard to the lations issued to the troops ” (II, 261-262). 

Official Documents 

Reports from Committees, 1854-5, Vol. IX, part 1 

Reports of the Select Committee on the Army before Sebastopol Among 
those questioned were J C MacDonald (p 297 for list of goods supplied by 
The Times fund) and S. G Osborne 

Accounts and Papers, \%5A~5 ,'^q\ XXXII, p 393. 

Publication of Intelhgence (Crimea) Copy of letter from the Duke of 
Newcastle, dated December 6, 1854, addressed to certam Newspapers, 
respecting the Pubhcation of Int^igence from the Seat of Wai in the Crimea 

(Private) War Department, December 6, 1854 
Sir, — take the liberty of sending to you an extract from a private letter 
which I have lately received from Lord Raglan Many complamts have i cached 
me from the army of the advantages conferred upon the enemy by the pubh- 
cation of intelligence from the seat of war, not only m letters from the coiic- 
spondents of the Enghsh newspapers, but also in letters wntten by officers to 
ffieir friends at home in the spirit of confidential intimacy, and which those 
fnends send to the newspapers, from feelings, no doubt, of pardonable vamty, 
but without consideration of the evil consequences to the army, and to the 
public inteiests I feel assured that I have only to appeal to your patriotism 
to ensure a ngid supervision of all such letters, and an endeavour to prevent 
the mischief of which Lord Raglan so reasonably complained 

I am etc (signed) Newcastle 

Exti act, November 1 3, 1 854 “ I have requested Mr. Romaine to endeavour 
to see the different correspondents of the newspapers, and quietly pomt out to 
them the public mconvenience of their wn tings and the necessity of greater 
prudence in futuie, and make no doubt they will at once see that 1 am right 
m so warning them I would suggest that you should cause a commumcation 
to be made to the Editors of the dolly press, and urge upon them to examine 
the letters they receive before they publish them, and careftilly expunge such 
paits as they may consider calculated to fUrnish valuable information to the 
enemy.*’ Hoanng that this was to be published, Delane wrote to Layard, 
Februaiy 16, 1855 “ Sir F. Barmg is this evening to ask for the circular 

addiessed by the Duke of Newcastle to the Editors of the different newspapers 
with the view, of course, of casting odium upon them Now it is always 
admitted to bo unfair to ask for only one hilf of a correspondence and I 
wish therefore that either you or one of our friends would add to his motion 
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the words ‘ and the answers thereto ’ The fact is that I offered to go further 
than either Raglan or the Duke ventured to ask and to suppress that much 
more important item of intelhgence to the enemy which appears under the 
‘ Naval & Military ’ head If you don’t bke to do this, I dare say one of your 
friends near you do it for me I think you are well out of this Mimstry If 
any good were done m it you would have to do it yourself ” (B M , MSS 
Addl 38983/16) 

Periodicals 

The Morning Advettner (February 23, 1855) “ The Times Correspondent in the 
Crimea,” a defence of “ the faithful representations and the fearless exposuies ” 
m The Times 

The Morning Chronicle (March 17, 1855) on the activities of MacDonald and The 
Times Fund 

The Moimng Herald (March 14, 1855), punted a [Burlesque] Bill for the More 
Effectual Prosecution of the War with Russia, and foi Secunng the Liberty of 
the Pi ess, &c Ordered to be Printed February, 1855 A satincal enactment 
” that the entire future Conduct and Management of the said War shall be 
confided to the aforesaid [The Ttmes\ Newspaper” The Bill was also 
circulated separately 

The Morning Post (June 30, 1855) regretting “ the spirit that is abroad, always 
seekmg to make the worst of matters”, and (March 12, 1856) on the 
mischief-raaking of The Times which “ has assumed to be the sole histonan 
of the camp — the only chronicle, as well as the only accurate judge, of the 
achievements of the Bntish army,” at the same time neglecting the moral laws 
which should bind the Press as “ pait of the organisation by which the public 
mind acts ” 

The Daily News (January 16, 1855) on the achievements of the Press in refoiming 
the condition of the Army, with an indirect attempt to discredit The Times 
alone of its contemporanes 

X. THE SECOND WAR WITH THE TIMES 
XIV. THE NEW JOURNALISM 
XVn. PRICE THREEPENCE 


Manusenpt 

The dishke of The Times for Lord John Russell found frequent expression in Barnes's 
penod and was reciprocated (see Walpole, Life of Lord f. Russell, I, 236) iTie 
growing power of the papei after 1850, and particularly during 1853*1855, naturally 
increased the strength of this feehng, and Russell came to recognue in Delano and 
Reeve, and other wnters on The Times, almost personal enemies. The Russell Papers 
contain numerous references to The Times by Russell and his correspondents — e.g.. 
Clarendon to Russell (December 15, 1854, O.D 22/13) : 

“ I have not for many months sent even a teleg, disp. to The Times. Delane 
called on mo the day he amved from the Cnmea & I have not seen him since — 
he has I believe quanoUed with Newcastle for keeping him waiting, at least 
he said he w* ‘ make Down® S* too hot to hold these fellows.’ I can't make 
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out on what terms he & Reeve are now ’* , the same to the same on February 26, 
1855 (GD 22/12) “Things [Parliamentary] tnay improve but at piesent 
they don’t look well & the hostility of The Times is as unabated as it’s influence 
unfortunately is ’’ 

Dunng the next month, while Russell was at Vienna, he wrote to Qarendon, 
March 20, 1855, allegmg that his conversation with Manteuffel was published 
“ in a garbled form ” in The Times “ As I am told that the For Off is in 
commumcation with The Times, I wish you would stop such things in future ’’ 

Clarendon thus replied to Russell, March 18, 1855 

“ You cd not be more annoyed than I was at seeing m The Times a garbled 
report of yr conversation with Frek of P but you cannot be more ignoiant 
than I am as to how it got there Eveiy thing is known at Berhn & that w** is 
not talked of pubhcly can always be bought so The Times correspond* may have 
sent the report, or it may have oozed out here thro the Cab* as other & equally 
important matters have done But I must beg of you io believe what I say 
about The Times not being in commun® with the F. O or at least with me as I 
have on several previous occasions assured you when you addressed somethmg 
like remonstrances to me on the subject I have given no information direct or 
indirect to The Times of any kind whatever for many months past I have not 
seen C Groville twice since Pari* met & I sh<i not be so foohsh as to com* to 
him any information that it was my duty to keep secret— indeed I cannot 
accuse myself of any act of such indiscretion since I have been m this Office “ 

The Duke of Bedford to (?) Russell, October 6, 1855 (G D 22/12) 

“ With respect to the Press I hardly know what to say, except that the 
evil IS almost intolerable 1 saw the article you ask about— When Chas Greville 
was here this week he read to me a letter he had received from some one in 
commumcation with the Times (I suspect Mr. Reeve) complaimng much of 
It, & tellmg him he had thought of seeing Mr Walter on the subject— Chs G 
himself IS so thoroughly disgusted with the paper, that he has almost quarrelled 
with his Landlord for his cmUties to Mr Delane ’’ 

Further evidence of the widespread fear of the ascendancy of Prmting House Square 
on the part of other politicians which prevented their inlerfenng with the 
radical war on The Times is to be found In Granville Papers, G D. 29/18, 
Granville wntes to his colleagues in January, 1855 (prmted m Fitzmaunce, 
Life and Letters of 2nd Bail Granville, London, 1905, Vol I, pp 91-2) that 
the Duke of Newcastle had told him to be careful m commumcatmg with 
The Times especially as he was thought to be closely connected with Delane 
through Greville Granville replied that “ During the short time I was at the 
F,0 I gave no effect to the direct and indirect overtures which were made to 
me from The Times In the other offices which I have held no such temptation 
existed. . ’’ 

Gladstone’s opinion of the paper expressed (MSS Addl. 43071, / 264) to 
Aberdeen on October 12, 1855, was equally antagonistic 

“ The insolence of The Times becomes more and more a national evil 
It can hardly go beyond the late exhibition in the case of the Princess Royal.” 

On January 4, 1855, Croker wrote (MSS Addl 43196, 168) ; “ How are 
Armies & Navies to be commanded— how is law to bo administered— how is a 
country to be governed, with a penodical press m such a state as that of England 
now IS?”, and Abeidcen’s reply, / 175, Cf Brougham to Aberdeen, 
October 12, 1854, (MSS. Addl. 43194,247) ; “ And they, Mihtary & Naval 
men, are not so case hardeaed as you & I ore or ought to be since [Pr<as1 
attacks ... the answer . . . whether from Govt men or Opposition . . . 
always is. It is just Urquhart all over again— & he is mad ” 
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The Queen’s view of the “ atrocious ” Times (see Sources XII , “ Delane 
meets Palmerston ”) expressed to Palmerston was naturally conveyed to 
Clarendon, notonously connected with Reeve His reply (Royal Archives, 
O 39, 65) was vmtten on October 12, 1855 

“ . . L<t C regrets that he can obtam no information respecting the 
inscrutable ways of The Times Mi Delane the Chief Editor it appears has 
been abroad for some time and the paper is in the hands of 3 oi 4 ignoiant 
men who think that msolence displays their power and who are perfectly 
mdiffeicnt to its consequences either at home or abroad Mr Reeve wrote a 
very strong letter to Mr Walter the Proprietor giving his reasons for ceasing 
to have any connexion with a Paper that was now so mischievous and ill- 
managed — Mr W in reply approved Mr R’s resolution and defended the 
course taken by The Times particularly in the Article respecting the Pimce 
of Prussia ' so that a renewal of these scurnlous attacks may be expected, 
altho Mr Reeve doubts it and thinks that Mr Walter must leel tlieir impropriety 
but the policy of the paper is never to admit that it has been in the wiong ” 
The Prince Consort’s opimon was “ Soon there will not be room enough 
in the same country for the Monarchy and The Times ” (Hector Bolitho, The 
Entice Consort and His Brother » 1933.) 

Relations between The Times and the Court improved after the Crimean War, 
although foreign policy and, after the death of the Pnnee Consort, the Queen’s 
seclusion and the Prince of Wales’s tutelage remained causes of difference. 
Lord Tornngton became Dclane’s recognized intermediary after 1 857 On March 1 2, 
1863, Lady Augusta Bruce, a Lady-in-Waiting much in the Queen’s confidence, 
asked Tornngton to tell Delane how gieatly the Queen appreciated “ the dchcato 
and feelmg manner in which the mcanmg and significance ” of the marriage of the 
Prmce of Wales had been brought out m The Times icf. Notes and Queries, 12th 
senes, VI, p 266) , again, after a long conversation with the Queen, Tornngton 
wrote to Dolane (August, 1864) • “ I felt it was you, not me, she was talking to ” 
(Dasent, 11, p 124 ) 

The Queen did not, without exception, restnet herself to indirect communications 
to The Times thiough Tornngton She employed her private secretaiy. General 
Grey, when she determined to rebut the journal’s criticisms of her seclusion. The 
letter (the text is printed in Cook’s Delane, pp. 150-151), though written in her hand, 
was not prmted as addressed, “ To the Editor of The Times,'' but inserted undei the 
head “ Court Nows ” Recognized to be a letter from the Queen herself, it was a 
constitutional mnovatioa by no means to the taste of Mimstcrs Clarendon observed 
that It “ has produced a very painful impression, and is considered very itfra dig, 
for the Queen It is her own wnling, and Grey took it straight from Windsor to 
Delane. By chance he met Puss [Granville] on the way, who urged him to consult 
some of the ministers before the Queen so committed herself, but he would not hear 
of It. . . . Lady Palmerston told mo that Pam had made up bis mind to speak to her 
on the subject ; but I am sure he won’t ” (Clarendon to his wifia, Apnl 7, 1864 ; 
MaxweU,n,p 290.) 

Whether Palmerston spoke or not, the Queen did not again personally write 
for pubhcation to The Tones, In September, 1865, however, a paragraph in the 
Pall Malt Gazette, condemning the privacy of Her Majesty’s landmg at Woolwich, 
was reproduced in The Times under a paragraph on the landing of the Prmce of 
Wales. The two paragraphs were headed ** A Contrast” (September 12, 1865.) 
Grey wrote an explanation to The Times ; Delane at once sought the advice of 
Lord Gianvillo, having scruples about publishing the letter (September 14, 1865 ; 
P.R,0., G. and D. 29/31) : 

” I received this morning the enclosed letter firom General Grey. In the ordinary 
course it would appear in tomorrow’s paper but I feel so strongly how much Her 
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Majesty sacrifices by descending from her high position to answer a contemptible 
paragraph that I am most unwilling to publish it 

“ Pray tell me if you thmk it is absolutely necessary 

“ My long experience of newspapers convinces me that even those in a pnvate 
station act wisely in leaving such tnvial aspersions unnoticed and I hope General 
Grey will on reflexion forgive me if I think Her Majesty’s digmty will be best con- 
sulted by omitting his letter. 

“ It is only as a loyal subject, not as a joumahst, that I make this suggestion for, 
of course such a communication as that I propose to exclude would bo very accept- 
able to any newspaper 

“ I will act entu-ely on your Lordship’s decision ” 

Granville sent Delane’s letter to Grey, who rephed (September 16, 1865, G and D 
29/24) 

“ Of course, after such an opinion from Mr Delane who must be a much better 
judge of such matters than I can be, there can be no further question of insertmg my 
letter— not to mention that it would now come a day after the fair I am much 
obhged to Mr Delane for his opinion which I confess very much coincides with 
my own — and I wrote the letter in deference to the decisions of others who spoke to 
me and wrote to mo to say the statement in the Pall Mall Gaiette^ or rather the 
inference it was intended to convey ought to bo contradicted I therefore got the 
Queen’s consent to my writing a simple statement of what was the fact and unreason- 
able People would hardly be able to say a word against so natuial a desire as that of 
not wishing to be made a spectacle of after a night at sea 

I am myselt always averse to wnting articles m the Newspapers— and stood 
out against any contradiction of the Pall Mall GareKe— But when it was inserted 
in The Times with such a heading too, (tho* I must own it was in small type) I 
allowed myself to be overruled, However it is all nght now— and though I don’t 
think the letter would have done any harm, it is very possible it would have done as 
little good, & I am beholden to Mr. Dctane for the discretion he has exercised. 

“ The Queen herself is quite satisfied of the propriety of takmg no notice 
whatever of any of the attacks in the Pubhc Papers.” 

GianviUc thereupon informed Delano that the letter was not to bo inserted and 
added . “ You have done a very kind, and a public spirited act ” (September 16, 
1865 , Delane Correspondence, 14/51 ) 

In 1870 Delane received a pnvate letter of thanks from the Queen for his 
treatment of the cose Mordaunt v Moidaunt, in which the Piince of Wales appeared 
as a witness {cf. Notes and Queries, 12th scries, Vol, VI, p. 241). 

Reeve’s personal view of the power of T^e Times ivas given in [Henry ReeveJ 
” Enghsh Journalism ” in Edinburgh JFteriew, October, 1855 • 

“ Scarcely any name, however eminent or honoured, appearing at the 
foot of an article m the Standard or the Advertiser, for example, could give 
It the power of an unsigned article m The Times, This may or may not be 
reasonable , but the fact is so. (p. 488) . The Times, it is notonous, has 
reached this extraordinary & dangerous eminence. . . . Sometimes it has 
rendered the most signal services by resolutely stemming tho tide of popular 
fren?y or delusion , sometimes, we tbnk, it has done vast mischief by echoing 
& encouraging the most ignorant prejudices of the people But on aU essential 
pomts— of home policy at least — it has usually been on the side of justice, 
freedom, & popular improvements ; &, right or wrong, its ability has been always 
wonderful, &, its unlhnching courage beyond all praise.” — (p. 494.) 

On tho trade situation created by tho new legislation Reeve said that” The 
general impression left upon tho minds of tho more expenenced proprietors & 
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newsagents is that the penny papeis cannot possibly succeed, & will piobably be 
discontinued almost immediately, & that not above one or two of the cheap 
provincial daily papeis will be able to survive when the excitement of the 
war & the craving tor instantaneous intelligence which it cieates shall be over. 
The reduction in price w^ has taken place, m some cases to 3d, in some cases 
to 2d (unstamped), has of course extended the cuculation of the local news- 
papeis but the habit of reading a daily journal has to be created among the 
middle & lower classes. Sc. its creation is a matter of slow growth , & the labouring 
poor, to whom cheapness is peculiarly important, like their paper to come 
when their leisure comes, viz at the weekend '* — (p 496 ) 

The Postmastei-General has kindly allowed extracts to be made from the official 
files dealing with the stamping of The Tmei and which supplement the P H S 
Papers aftei 1870 While the Post Office gave the instiuctions foi the first time 
m 1870, the Inland Revenue Department continued to be responsible for the 
dies or for the counting apparatus even after the rate, and consequently the 
stamp, was changed fiom October 1, 1870. Transfei to the P O did not take 
place until August 6, 1878, when The Times was mtoimcd that “ the same 
system will continue, only the tale will be taken by an officer of the Post Office 
instead of by an ofiTicer of the Inland Revenue ” 

As the design of the die combining a stamp with a “ prc-cancelhng ” post- 
mark was cut in 1870 it was naturally dated “ 70 ’’ It was never altered, and 
thus The Tmev, as delivered to postal subscribers for upwards of 40 years, bore 
the date [18J70. The arrangement by which The Times printed its own specially 
designed postage stamps was ended by the Postmaster-General (Mr Herbert 
Samuel, MP.) on October 20, 1911 A used electio survives and has been 
employed to illustrate Chapter X. 

Printed 

For the general subject of the postage rates of ncwspapeis see A. D Smith, The 
Development oj Rates of Postage (London, 1917), pp 11 1- 1 35. As the monopoly 
granted to the Post Office docs not include newspapers, the railway corapaiuos are 
free to carry them and to make their own rates and to issue their own stamps For 
an account of the ongm of the railway newspaper traffic and stamps sec H L’JEstiange 
Ewen, Newspaper and Parcel Stamps issued by the Railway Companies of the U K. 
(London, 1906), with hsts, illustrations, bibliography, and histoiical introduction. 
Bourne, H, R Fox English Newspapers, Chaplets in the Histoiy of English 
Journalism (London, 1887, 2 vols.). 

The second volume has a chapter (No XXI) dealmg with tho period 1855- 
1861 , Chapter XXIV mentions in some detail tho work of W. H. Mudford 
(the Standard), Fredoiick Greenwood {St. James’s Gazette), John Morley and 
W T. Stead {Pall Mall Gazette) 

Central News (1871-1931) Diamond Jubilee Souvenir 

Tho agency was founded m 1871 by the piopiietors of tho Plymouth 
Western Morning News with a staff oiganircd to collect nows, write leading 
and other articles to bo sot in type in tho office, sioieotypcd, and forwarded to 
provincial editors 

Collet, C. Dobson . History of the Taxes on Knowledge (London, 1894, 2 vols.). 

Dfavies], E. W. ‘ The Newspaper Society, 1836-1936. A Century Retrospect 
(London, 1936) 

The attitude of tho provincial newspapers towards tho stamp, advertising, 
&c , m part based upon H. Whorlow, The Provincial Newspaper Society 
(London, 1886) and upon tho society’s recoids. 
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Escott, T H S Platjofm, Politics and Play (Bristol) , Masters of English Journalism 
(London, 1911) 

The vmter, personally acquainted with many of the makers of the “ new 
journalism worked fii st on the Pall Mall Gazette under Gieenwood, and later 
on the Standard under Mudford, and on the Daily Telegraph under Lord 
Burnham, to whom the second volume is dedicated The latter half of the 
hook IS of permanent value 

Ewen, H L’Estrange Unadhesive Postage Stamps of the United Kingdom (London, 
1905) 

Part VI (pp 75-78) treating of Newspaper Stamps, 1853-1878, illustrates 
the types of stamps impressed on The Times from October 18, 1853, and 
reproduces the lists of the dies and the dates of their currency 

Philbnck, F A , and Westoby, WAS The Postage and Telegraph Stamps of Great 
Britain (London, 1881) 

The section on newspaper stamps (p 213 et seq) lists and illustrates the 
types of stamp impressed upon The Times “ An apparatus, due to the inventive 
skill of Mr Edwin Hill, so secured the dies that, while they could not be removed, 
they could be worked or not at the pleasure of the pnnters of the paper, but 
when worked the machine of necessity actuated the counter of the tell-tale. 
It was very ingenious and never known to fail ” (p 220 ) 

Reid, Sir Hugh Gilzean “ The Press ” in Sarauelson, Jas , The Civilisation of Our 
Day (London, 1 869) 

An excellent account of the action of the cheap Press upon higher-pnced 
journals , the beginnings of the poUcy of conscious Americanization with 
interviews, caustic headhnes, signed articles, &c , and the levelling force of the 
telegram and tho Press agencies. 

Street, Edmund Advertising [extracts from a paper read before the Royal Soaety 
of Arts] (London, 1913) 

The function of the adverUsmg agencies in givmg credit is made clear. 


Peiiodicals 

“ The Newspaper Stamp ” in the Edinburgh Review, October, 1853, pp 488-518 

A critique of the Select Committee’s Repoit and a reasoned rejection of 
its conclusions. 

Anonymous, “ Pohtics and the Press ” in Fraser^s Magazine, July, 1875, pp 41-50 
This article by an obviously well-informed writer records his views on the 
political value of the journals and compaies Enghsh with French circumstances. 
After The Times, the Pall Mall Gazette has more political authority than any 
other journal of tho ago. and the cause of its authority is identical— its 
mdepondonco 

“ The Daily Telegraph is the only instance on record of a penny paper that 
has completely eapyed the confidence of its party and that has been exclusively 
furnished with official ‘ Ups ’ {vide supra, p. 398] But it is doubtful whether the 
ardent championship of tho Telegraph lendered Mr Gladstone the sU^test 
pohtfcal assistance or whether it prolonged the life of his Government by a 
single day ” — (p. 43 ) 

Arnold, Matthew ; Friendship's Garland ... with a Dedicatory Letter to 
Adolescens Leo, Esq., of the Datly Telegraph (London, 1871). 
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THE SECOND “WAR WITH THE TIMES** 

Satufday Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art Weekly (London, 1855, 
from November 3) 

November 3, pp 2-3 “ Our Newspaper Institutions ” (“ No apology is. 
necessary for assuming that this country is ruled by The Times , January 26, 
1856, pp 224-225 “ The Identity of Journalism ” ; Januaiy 31, 1857, p. 100 
‘ A week ofthe Afo/ni/igHieiaW” , June 27, 1857, pp 587-588 “The Tory 
Press ” , September 18, 1858 “ English Journalism ” , July 9, 1859, pp 35-36 
“The Times of Monday”, March 28, 1863 “Jupiter Junior” (Charles 
Austin on the Daily Telegiaph) 

Newspapers 

The Pall Mall Gazette, January 9, 1868, thus welcomed tho Daily News at a penny 

“ It cannot be doubted that thousands of readeis who cannot aflord to 
pay 3d for a morning journal will throw aside the quack journal [the Daily 
Telegraph] usually presented for then choice, now that for the same price they 
may got as much news and moreover something like opinion and principle 
where before they had only a chance of laughing at some unusually absuid 
display of fooling " 

The P.M 0 's comments upon the Daily Telegraph were frequently critical . 

“ The Daily Telegiaph of this morning solemnly formulariaes an accusation 
which has been levelled at us with deadly intent scores ol times Whenever it 
has been our good foitune to explode a literal y imposture — whenever wo 
venture to say what is true of the trash contributed to tho thcatics under the 
name of burlesque — ^whenever wo expioss opinions unfavourable to politicians 
who keep newspapers as naughtier men keep mistresses, or show how the most 
fiantically viituous journal in existence— even tho Telegraph itself— knowingly 
and constantly takes money for promoting the most infamous traffic it has 
ever denounced— whenever wo take up such little duties os these, wo are sure 
to be met by that one taunt, which seems to be considered .is scathing after 
years of repetition as evei it was which indeed may be true. Once more it 
appears in a leading article m tho Daily Telegraph It avers that this journal 
‘ heralded its first appearance by announcing that “it would bo wiition by 
gentlemen for gentlemen ” ’ Now of course wo understand tho serious nature of 
the charge ; we are not blind to the ignominy which belongs to any such attempt 
as we are accused of, and confess we think it very likely that we should have 
winced under the accusation, every time it was made, as much as the best 
creature in tho world could have desired— if it had been true And it is made 
with such precision (for instance, those convincing quotation marks are novoi 
omitted) that it does look very true indeed. But it Isn’t No such announce- 
ment was over made, at any time, anywhere, either by or on behalf of the 
Pall Mall Gazette Every time wo have been chaigcd with tho odious oflonce, 
a downright fib has been told. What appears in tho Telegraph this morning is 
a fib ,* not that that matters more to tho Telegraph than it does to us. However, 
It may be as well to state tho facts of the case at lost, so that our satirists may 
understand that all this while they have been flogging an invention of their own.” 

he Saturday Review's two articles ** Newspaper Sewage," December 5 and 12, 1868, 
should be read for a cntlcism of tho moral tone of the Daily Telegraph, the 
Standard, and Morning Star, 

The journals were acscused of printing detailed reports of abominable coses, 
accepting advertisements of quack doctors, &c. Sec particularly “ Newspaper 
Garbage ” in the Saturday Review, August 31, 1872, on tho Daily Telegraph. 
“It is interesting to observe the development oftho British penny-a-lioer under 
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the impcnous conditions of ‘ largest * and ‘ woild-wide ’ ciiculation It 
13 touching, however, to observe the vanous uses to which a great organ can 
devote itself, nothing comes amiss to it, and when Mr Gladstone is out of 
town and the daily service of praise and woiship in honour of the most pious of 
Ministers is for the moment suspended, it turns with equal relish to the no less 
congemal occupation of mastering the ‘ inner life ’ of a Chelsea brothel ” 

“ An example of the way in which a Government~ journal may serve 
Government purposes at the expense of candour and mtcgrity appears m the 
Telegraph of to-day,” «fcc {Fall Mall Gazette, March 7, 1873 ) 

For the progress of the Daily Telegraph and its ciiticisms of The Times 
(none of which was noticed in the paper) see particularly the issues ot the 
paper, September 17, 21, Octobei 6, 27, December 3, 13, 1855 , March 17, 
1856 , October 27, 1857 , March 29, 1858 


For XI, jee VI; for XII, V; for XIII, VII; 
for XIV, X 

XV, THE INDIAN MUTINY; XVI, FOR 
PALMERSTON 


Manuscript 

Clarendon, Fourth Earl of Papcis m the possession of the Earl of Clarendon 
Letters from Dolane and from Lord Cowley 

The retiiomont of Reeve diow Clarendon into closer contact with the 
Editor, simultaneously with the conclusion of the alliance with Palmerston 
After 1855 the volume of Clarendon’s lettois to Delano gieatly increases, but 
the statesman never thoroughly understood the Editor , The Times after the 
defection of Reeve became for him the veiy typo of “ inscrutabihty ” {eg, to 
Aberdeen, Clarendon wrote on September 26, 1859 ‘‘ The Times itself is not 
more inscrutable in its ways than L Napoleon ” (B M , MSS Addl. 43189) , 
It will be recalled that Clarendon had used the same adjective during the 
Cnmoan War) 

Delane, J, T. Correspondence in P H S. 

Some fifty lettois from Palmerston to Dolane survive. The first was wntten 
on November 24, 1855 ; the last on July 7, 1865 , few survive for the years 1 862 
(one) and 1863 (two) Palmerston’s mode of addioss began as “ Dear Sir,” 
soon became “Dear Mr Delano,” and from January 11, 1861, ” My Dear 
Dolane.” Mr. Dasent pimts, wholly or m pait, half of the letters. While these, 
with the additional letters quoted in the pi^nt woik, indicate the statesman’s 
methods, it must bo romomberod that Palmerston’s pnncipal instrument was 
the spoken word. Save in rare cases, his letters are informative rather than 
argumentative, and as the comments upon policy are general and incisive, they 
are in sti iking contitust to the corrospondento of Aberdeen and Clarendon. 

Delano also had correspondence with other statesmen dunng these years, 
especially Clarendon and Granville on the one side, and Disraeli, Stanley, and 
Malmesbury on the other. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY 

Granville, the Second Eail Papers m P R O. 

Granville’s coiiespondonce with Canning dunng the Indian Mutiny is 
extensively used by Fitzmauiicc, from whom the general lines of the attempt 
to change the hne of The Times, can be gatlicrcd (pp 253-277> , the author, 
however, omitted passages icspectmg Delane’s brother The originals arc in 
G and D 29/21 , letters from Palmerston and Delane tor the same peiiod, 
G and D 29/19 The Editor kept Granville posted on Anglo-Indian opinion 
“ I think that portions of the enclosed letter about the troops at Lucknow 
having ‘ lost heart ’ may be worth your leading It is not hkoly you will see 
that truth elsewhere As to Lord Canning, you may be interested in reading 
what the president of the gieat military club m Calcutta says of him, founded, 
of course, as all opimoiis really are, partly on his own observation and paitly 
on what he heais fiom the almost univers,il acquaintance which a resident 
Indian Olhcor has with the rest of his profession I need not tell you that Lord 
Canning’s enemies are sufficiently represented in the Mail which has just 
arrived and I called at tlio Ofhcc to-day to shew you some choice specimens of 
this critiasm ” (December, 1 857 ) 

In spite of Granville’s warning. Canning received Russell “ much as I 
should receive a frozen out gardener and dismissed me by regretting that he 
could do nothing for me” (Russell’s words, quoted by Delanc, to Granville, 
April 8, 1858 , G and D 29/19 ) 

Morns, Mowbray Letter-Books m P.H S, 

Panizzi, Sir Anthony Papeis in the B M 

The libianan of the B M was a well-known figure in society and fas an 
exiled Italian) an ardent piopagandist foi Italian unity Ho laboured with 
d’A/oglio to influence the Pioss and, acquainted with Delane, was m a position 
to put the Italian c.ise to him 
Russell, Loid John Papers m the PRO 

Coriespondcnco respecting the attacks of The Tunes, 1861. (G and D. 
22/14) 

Layard, Austen Henry Papers in the B M. 

Layaid’s political influence with Dclane waned, but the personal lelattons 
continued I ayard thus was an obvious though not always successful channel 
to Delane and The Tunes Bright pioposod (October 17, 1857) . ” From your 
intimacy with Delano, perhaps you will coiiospond with The Times during your 
[tour in India] If not, I should have suggested your sending some letters, if 
you wore disposed to wi Ito any, to the Motntng Star, whose circulation is, I am 
told, only mfenor to that of The Tima'* (B M.. MSS Addl. 38985/328.) 
I’he cautious Joseph Paikcs, however, advised (October 20, 1857) ** Do not 
lot any of your Private letters got into our Press and commit you.” (Ibid ,f 332.) 
A nottnious instance occuired during the Ciimean War Layaid was active 
with his luhan sympathies during the Risorgimento, but his influence was not 
considerable. His appointmimt as Parliamentary Undor-Sccietary at the 
Foreign Ofllce gave him more authority. An exchange of letters indicates the 
cordial terms which then existed Dolane wrote, in congratulating him on his 
election at Southwark, that it was “ a happy result to which I flatter rayscll 
that the ropoits of your speeches w no slight degree conliibuted , for though 
theie was much in them with which I could not agree, they wore admirably 
adapted to the tastes of your constituency” (December 12, 1860; B.M., 
MSS Addl. 38987/3 ) Layard replied ; ‘* Very many thanks to you for youi 
kind note of congratulation You hove indeed rendered tno great service and 
I am much obliged to you for it. The little repoi ter you wore good eno’ to send 
over to attend my proceedings was most obliging and attentive. I owe him 
many thanks ” (December 14, P.H.S. Papers, D, 10/83.) 
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Lord John Russell, although leady to benefit from this, relauonship, was 
not without suspiaon On November 28, 1860, he wrote to Layaro- “ I am 
told you furmshed to The Tunes the very incorrect mfoimation that I intended 
to remove Hudson from Italy m order to replace him by Mr Elhot " (PRO 
Russell Papeis, G. and D 22/32 ) 

From the time of Napoleon Ill’s assumption of power The Tunes attacked him 
with vigour It IS said, nevertheless, that Napoleon was in the habit of sendmg 
secret commumcations to the paper (Cf, for example, F A Simpson, The 
Rise of Louis Napoleon, p 264 ) The oflficial attitude of the French Govern- 
ment was unfriendly (cf. the reports of secret agents, Appendix I), and Lord 
Cowley more than once asked for Clarendon’s assistance (e g , in a letter of 
March 22, 1858) Clarendon’s action on this occasion won the Ambassador’s 
thanks “ We ought & I am sure we shall be very grateful to you here for 
your ready & valuable help with The Times The Emperor’s sensitiveness 
on the matter is beyond all belief, & their correspondent here is so 
ill informed that they make all sorts of misstatements I wish that they 
would send a better man He might obtain all the intelligence he pleased ” 
(Clarendon Papers ) Walewski told Cowley “ that he had more than once, 
when in London, attempted to buy The Times, but had signally failed ” 
(December 9, 1857 , F A Wellesley, The Pans Embassy during the Second 
Empue, p. 143) Palmerston also used his influence with Delane (cf p 281 
and p 329). No evidence survives in P H S. that, in spite of this, Napoleon 
was in personal touch with The Times either in Pans or m London If he was, 
It was a secret well kept both from his own officials and from British Ministers 
His personal policy, however, may have led him to do so, as it certainly did 
upon one fully authenticated occasion Greville recorded in his diary on 
November 18, 1859 

“ A day or two ago the Duke of Bedford, whom I have not seen or commu- 
nicated with for a long time, called on me He told me one curious anecdote, 
which he had heard from his brother [Loid John Russell] Persigny called on 
Lord John one day, and told him he was come in strict confidence to show him 
the letter which the Emperor had written to the King of Sardima, but which he 
must not mention even to his own colleagues, except of course to Palmerston 
Lord John promised he would not, and a day or two after he read the letter m 
The Times 1 He sent for Persigny and asked for an explanation Persigny said he 
could not explain it, but would wnte to Walewski John Russell also wrote to 
Cowley, who spoke to Walewski about it. Walewski declared ho could not 
account foi it, and that it must have been sent from Turin, and he would wnte 
to that Coui t to complain of the indiscretion and would also speak to the 
Emperor Ho went to the Emperor, told him what had passed, and showed 
him what he proposed to wnte to Turin, when the Emperor said ‘ No, don’t 
wnte at all, take no notice of the publication The fact is, I sent the letter 
myself to T7ie Times Correspondent ’ It was Moequard^ who took it to him. 
A most extiaordinary proceeding, and showing the extreme difficulty of all 
diplomatic dealing betw-een the two Governments. The Emperor is by way of 
being mdignant vwth The Times, and never fails to pour forth complaints and 
abuse of the paper to whomever ho converses with. He did so, for instance, to 
Cobden, to whom he gave an audience at Pans. But who can tell whether this 
13 not a pretence and a deceit, and whether he may not all the time have a 
secret understanding with The Times "I** 

t Of October 31 It was stated to have been received by the Pans correspondent 
from a fnend m Italy. 

2 The Emperor’s private secretary. 
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This account is not completely accurate, but so far as it concerns The Times 
the incident is substantially true Russell asked Cowley, October 29, 1859 “ Is 
the Publication of the Emperor s Letter to the King of Sardinia authorized ” 
(G and D 22/103 ) Cowley replied 

“ It seems that H M ’s own pnvate Secietary Mocquaid took it to the 
correspondent of The Times Walewski who knew nothing of this was very 
wrath at a supposed bieach of confidence on the part of Sardima, and wrote to 
the Empeioi, msistmg on a stnct enquiry into this act of tieachory, when 
H M replied that the Icttei had been made public by his own orders at the 
King of Sardinia’s loquost, who had asked that its contents might be made 
known This is the Fiench version The Italian veision is that the Emperor 
m wilting to the King of Sardinia desired that it might bo made public 
(Novemboi 3, 1859 , G and D 22/53) 

This aftair should be read m the light of Russell’s comment in a pnvate 
letter of October 26, 1 859 “ The difficulty m the Italian question anscs from 
Walewski having a difloient pohcy from that of the Emperor Tlie Emperor 
endeavouis to free Italy fiom foreign control, but Walewski tries hard to give 
Austria a more complete supi emacy than she evei had before ” (Gooch, 11, 248 ) 
John Walter (to Dasent, October 30, 1859) described “ L N ’s lecture to ‘ my dear 
brother’ ” as “pretty plain speaking and no mistake ’’ (P H S D/9 ) The intrigue 
thus seems directed against Walewski rather than towaids The Times Never- 
theless, It appeals from a letter written by Palraoislon on receiving from Delane 
the text of the Emperor’s letter (November 5, 1859) that some advances were 
made and weio suitably met 

'* 1 am glad youi correspondent mentioned to Mocquard the pains taken 
by somebody oi other m Pans to create or increase among the French nation 
a spirit of hatiod towards England and the English nation. . . I must own 

that all these things look very much, especially when connected with the 
extensive naval pioparations of Fiance, as if those who direct the pohcy of 
Franco, were banking up their fires in older to be ready to stait against us or 
not, as occasion oi opportunity may suggest The conclusion to come to is, 
that the English Govt ought to accept as if sincerely tendered every assurance 
of determination to maintain the Anglo Fiench alliance, and at the same time 
to push on our defensive pieparalions just as if wo behoved those assurances 
given only to lull us into a false security.” 

That such communications were larely made by the Emperor is indicated 
by O’Meaghcr m a letter to Morris on February 28, 1867 (vicfc supra, p. 400) 

he Wellesley Papers (m the possession of Sir Victor Wellesley) contain an interesting 
private letter from Clarendon to Cowlcq' which, read in conjimction with 
Clarendon’s letters to Delanc, iDustrate the degree of his influence in March, 
1858, two months after Oisim’s attempt to bomb Napoleon III. Inquiry found 
that the bombs were made in England, that the conspiracy had been planned 
there, and that Orsini came to Pans with an English passport Hence, when 
the colonels of French regiments sent addresses congratulatmg the Emperor 
on his escape, they called upon him to dcstioy the assassins* don These and 
similar demonstrations greatly excited public feeling m England, and m 
February, when Palmerston introduced a Bill to make conspiracy to commit 
murdci a felony, it was defeated, the Commons seeing in the measure an 
attempt at dictation by Franco Palmerston’s dofbat on February 19, 1858, 
brought with it Clarendon’s resignation from tho office of Foreign Secretary, 
but he continued to correspond with Cowley Thus when Napoleon superseded 
Pcrsigny as Ambassadoi by Marshal Peli^icr, hero of tho Malakoff victory in 
tho Cnmea, and the appointment of a soldier was interpreted as a threat, 
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Cowley confened with Claiendon, recommending him to give Delane counsels 
of moderation Clarendon commumcated (Delane Correspondence, D 9, 36) 
on March 23 

“ In writing the enclosed Cowley of course meant that I shd communicate 
the substance only to you but I send it whole as I am sure you won’t minrf one 
or two expressions wh C. makes use of 

“ The mtimacy and cordiahty of the alliance are I suppose at an end and 
I am very soriy for it as I have not been 5 years at the F O without havmg 
had abundant proofs of the Emperor’s sincerity, but I think it wd be well to 
avoid unnecessaiy irritation not because it is likely, as some people imagme, 
to lead to war but because it will render more difficult the amicable solution of 
the vanous questions wh must constantly anse between the 2 countries 

“ Pehssier is appointed to succeed Persigny The Emperor’s words in 
announcing this were’ My intention in naming him is a hommage (sic) to the 
AUiance, to the English nation, and to the 2 Armies ’ and m that spirit I think 
the appointment shd be reed , tho’ John Bull does not seem at this moment 
disposed to be indulgent or generous towds the Emperor of whom the worst 
thmg that can be said is that he allows bad advisers to overrule his ovm good 
judgment To them Persigny has been sacrificed and I hope you may be able 
to give him a good word for he is an ardent admirer of Engd , a zealous partisan 
of the alliance, a thoroughly honest man and the only true jriend the Empr 
possesses ” 

The tone of the article in The Times was satisfactory to Clarendon (“ The 
article of yesterday w«is excellent — ^nght words in right time, and I daresay they 
will have given a right direction to public opimon respectg Pehssier’s apptment 
I hear that oui httle fnond Persigny was as much pleased with what The Times 
said of him as he was disgusted with an article in the Mg Herald charging him 
with intngue etc ” D 9, 36), and he also wrote pnvately to Cowley His letter, 
dated March 25, contains a paragiaph which needs careful readmg if Dolane’s 
own statement (“ ho only wished you knew what it was to conduct a news- 
paper ”) is to be disentangled from Clarendon’s gloss (“ they must wnte what 
will sell," &c ) 

“ You will see by the article in The Times of today that your wishes have 
been attended to I have not soon Delane but I wrote to him & it is lucky I did 
as It IS clear to me from his answer that he was about to have taken a different 
hne respectmg Pehssier whose appomtment he said wd not be lecd here m the 
spirit wh led the Emperor to make it I don’t much wonder at his being of 
that opimon, for I happened to go to 2 places on Monday eveng where the 
appointment was generally known & everybody was loud m disapproving it 
Pehssier was called the Reprtve of the Colonels, the avant garde, the Ambas- 
sador sent to reconnoitre le pays, look out for a Quartiei General etc etc, so 
that It IS of unspeakable importance that The Times shd. be giving a different 
directicm to public opimon With respect to ai tides such as those of the 15th 
I expressed myself very strongly to Delano & told him the facts mentioned m 
your letter His answer was that he only wished you knew what it was to conduct 
a newspaper & tho fact is that they must write what will sell i E what suits the 
popular humour of the day The Times is now so hard piessed by one or two 
other newspapers & particularly by tho penny papers all of wh are totally 
reckless that they don’t dare write what they think or believe to be true This is 
some sort of justification of The Times as shewmg that they have no fixed design 
agst tho Empr or the actual system m Fiance, but it makes the whole thmg 
more dangeious & 1 have no doubt that the charactei of the English People 
have within the last ten years been greatly detonorated & conupted by the 
Press. 
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“ I have a notion also that the Proprietor of The Times, Mr, Walter, has 
a prejuce agst. the Empr &. he exercises much influence on the paper. Those 
arts about Passports were, I am told, written by him & he made a speech on 
the subject wh of course was very accurately reported As far as Delane 
personally is concerned I believe I have done some good but political considera- 
tions will always be subservient to the commercial interests of the Paper . . ” 

Pnnted 

Benson, A. C , and Esher, Viscount * The Letteis of Queen Victoria (London, 1907, 
3 vols ) 

Buckle, G E . The Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd senes (London, 1926, 3 vols ) 

Cavour e I'lnghilteita , Cartoggio con V E d’Azogho, a cura della Conunissione 
Realo Editrico (Bologna, 1933, 3 parts) 

Of the Hist importance foi the study of Italian attempts to mfluence the 
Biitish Press 

Fitzmaurico, Lord Edmond Life of Lord Granville (London, 1905, 2 vols ). 

Grace, W F F “ Russia and The Times in 1863 and 1873 ” in the Cambridge 
Historical Journal, I, 1923 

Lehmann, R C . Chaila Dickens as Editor (London, 1912) 

Dickens observed in a letter (August 31, 1861) that ho was “ so disgusted 
by the preposterous homage to the Palmerstonian nonsense m The 
Times ” (p 285). 

Malmesbury, Eail of . Memoirs of an ex-Mimster (London, 1885, 2 vols ). 

Diaiy, Fobiuary 1, 1858 “The Morning Pod says Lord Palmerston 
carried the swoid of State ‘ with an easy grace and dignity ’ ; The limes says 
‘ with a ponderous solemnity.’ ” (II, 94.) Letter from Delano, Juno 20, 1859. 
(II, 192) 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert Life of Laid Claiendon (London, 1913, 2 vols ). 


For XVn, d-ee X. 

XVin. THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

Printed 

Adams, C. F. : “ The Trent AlTnJr,” m the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Ilisuirnal Society, VoL 45 (1912). 

Adams, Ephiaim D. : Gicat Britain and the American Civil War (London, 1908, 
2 vols.). 

Tins close examination of each phase of Biitish opimon and of Biitish 
Govoinmont action m lolulion to the Civil War Includes many quotations 
Iiom the Pi css of both nations. This scholarly and Impartal book is essential 
for the study ol The Times attitude during Uicsc years. 

Atkins, J. B. : Life of Sir WUlum Howard Russell {London, 1911, 2 vols.). 

Vol. II, pp. l-U 5, for details of Russell’s mission to the States. The originals 
of the letters that passed between RuswU, Delano, and Mowbray Moms are 
now included among P.H.S. Papera. 

Bigelow, John : Retrospections of an Active Iffe (New Vork, 1909, 3 vols.). 

Bigelow was American Consul in Paris 1861-64, He had for some years 
been acquainted with Dolane and Rus.seU, and corresponded frequently with 
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the latter. Although annoyed by the anti-Federal tone of The Time% he pro- 
tested to Seward against the treatment of Russell by the Washington ofiS,cials 
Seward said in reply (June 25, 1862) “ The London Times has succeeded m 
procuring itself to be umversally regarded as an enemy to the Umted States 
The Secretary of War supposes that it is his duty not to give the London Times 
the weight which it would denve from protectmg, supporting and cherishmg its 
agent The Amencan people do not dissent fiom the Secretary’s opimon ” 

Ford, W C , Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-65 (London, 1921, 2 vols) 

Gardiner, A G Life of Sir William Hat court (London, 1923, 2 vols ) 

Harcourt, W V. Letters by Historicus on Some Questions of International Law 
(London, 1863, 2 vols) 

Revised leprmt of his contiibutions to The Times As the letters are 
undated, and the ephemeial allusions unexplained the book is almost useless 
to the histonan 

Joidan, D , and Piatt, E. J Europe and the American Civil War (1931) 

An able and generous survey, briefer and more general than Adams’s 
book, but superseding it in some respects. 

Lleslie] S[tophon] The Times on the Amencan War A Historical Study (London, 
1865) 

The Enghsh edition is now very rare, but the pamphlet has been repnnted 
in Ameiica as Extra No. 37 of The Magazine of History (New York, 1915). 

Mackay, Charles Through the Long Day (London, 1887, 2 vols ) 

Maitland, Fiedonc W. : Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen (London, 1906). 

Chapter VII, although entitled “ The Times and the War,” makes no 
attempt to analyse the attitude of the paper. The biographer says that when 
Stephen was asked by C F Adams, many years afterwards, why he had not 
put his name to his pamphlet, he replied that ” the worldly-wise had persuaded 
him that at the outset of his caieer as a journalist he must not mcur the enmity 
of The Tones:' 

Marx, Karl, and Engels, Frederick • The Cml War in the United States (London, 
1938) 

These articles, wntten for the New York Daily Tribune, 1861-2, and the 
Wiener Tresse, are useful for their reflection of Ifoglish pubhc opinion and 
quotations from the leadmg London journals 

Palmer, Roundell, Earl of Selborae : Memonals, Family ewdPerjertfl/ (London, 1896, 
2 vols ). 

n, p for legal aspects of the Trent case. Palmei had just become 
Solicitor-Goneral — ^it is aUnosi certain that he was in direct touch with Delane 
on this matter. 

Putnam, G. H. : “ The London Times and the American Gvil War,” m Putnam's 
Monthly, 

” It has required the hfetirae of a generation to outgrow the deavage 
between the two nations due to the mahmous mischief of Delane and his 
friends.” (p. 187.) 
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Elhodes, James Ford Histoiy of the United States (London, 1895-99, 7 vols) 

Vols III and IV give a detailed and dispassionate account of the causes 
and efiects ot the Civil War Many references to The Timei Rhodes says, 
rv, 82, that “ the uttoiances of the ‘ Thundcrei ’ irritated the Americans more 
than any speech of Palmerston, any despatch of Earl Russell, and I think I may 
safely add, any violation of Great Britain’s neutrality ” 

Rhodes, James Ford Lectures on the Amencan Cml Wat (1913) 

Russell, W H My Diaiy Noith and South (London, 1863, 2 vols ) 


XIX. AFTER PALMERSTON 


Manuscript 

Delane’s correspondence with Gladstone, Claiendon, Granville, Halifax, Disraeli, 
Lowe, and other statesmen is preserved in P H S In some cases the other side of the 
:oriespondcnce has been available, from the Gtanville Papcis m the PRO and 
rom the Clarendon Papers The situation created by the death of Palmerston is 
evealed in the letters of Walter, Delane, Dasent, and Lowe m P H S 

Walter was inclined to give Lord Russell temperate defence against the hostile 
influences in the office “ The world at large will be disposed to overlook Johnny’s 
oast delinquencies, in consideration of the difficulty of the task before him, & to 
make allowances etc etc — knowing that at best his reign can’t be long ” (to Dasent, 
Octobei 25, 1 865) Russell’s leturn to leadership gave him his opportunity to practise 
the doctrine he had preached to Clarendon in 1853-55, and to give eflcct to an 
lU-wiU which, with brief mteriuplions, had continued ever since Barnes first called 
him “a sly fellow" In 1847 Delane "promised to stand by the Government 
stoutly ’’ (Clarendon to Russell, Juno 4, 1847 ; G and D. 22/6), and throughout 
Russell’s first Ministry the campaign against Palmerston had the eftect of throwing 
Russell and The Tunes together — but not cordially Even m August, 1847, the 
Prune Minister complained of the tone of The Tunes, and Delane explained to 
Le Marchant, who wrote to Russell * “ Please burn this I have just left Dolane. 
Vour information was not correct He tells me that Walter [II] has not for many 
months interfered either directly or indirectly in the managemt of the Paper, being 
still m the same miserable & helpless condition, & indifferent to party politics The 
articles were wiitton from no unkind motive, but from the desire to meet in some 
degree the lone of feeling abroad, & to prove that they weie not unqualified suppoiters 
of die Govommt” (G and D 22^ ) Next year The Times was " veiy con- 
temptuous "of Lord Russell (Greville, March 12, 1848), and in 1850 its “ indecent 
acrimony " made Greville regret his connexion with the paper (Memoirs, March 2, 
1850 ) In 1852 Russell was “ outraged ’’ by the paper’s comments upon his accept- 
ance of the Foreign Office (Graham to Aberdeen, December 25, 1852, B.M., 
MSS Addl 34190/383 ) The poUcy of The Times, m RusseH’s view, was directed 
by Russia (to Aberdeen, September 14, 1853 ; pnvulely piinted Aberdeen Corre- 
jpondence) and by stocKjobbing (to Claiendon, December 15, 1854; Clarendon 
Papers). In the Russell arcle The Times was " poison.” (Min to to Russell, March 14, 
1855 ; G and D 22/12.) Its articles exceeded " anything I have ever read in 
wickedness and venom " (Bedford to Russell, July 19, 1855 ; G. and D. 22/12.) 

When Envoy in Vienna, Russell had cause to complain that “ it is very incon- 
venient to the public service that a conversation of mine with Mantouffel, & after- 
wards with the King should be given in a garbled form in The Times, even tho’ 
accompanied by only a moderate sneer a^nst myself" (to Clarendon, Vienna, 
March 20, 1855 ; G. and D. 22/12) W, W. Clarke, Russell’s Press agent, believed 
that the writers in The Times " have vowed Lord J.’s political destruction,” as " I 
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know fiom personal intercourse ” (Clarke to the Dean of Bristol, September 8, 
1855 , G and D 22/12) “ nothing can exceed then hatred ” (the same to the same, 
September 17, 1855 , G and D 22/12) 

This peisistent campaign was due in part to pohtical antipathy At no time, 
under Baines, Walter II, or Delane, had The Times the same political aims as the 
statesman, whose views of the Press as a subseivient instrument of Government, 
moreover, conflicted with the high claims of The Times Nor did Delane appreciate 
the aloofness of Russell, whose personal relations with the Press were filtered 
through W W Claike and the Dean of Bristol Additional pomt to the attacks of 
The Times was given by Lowe, who admitted “ I never could resist the temptation 
of pitching into him [Russell] and I think we of the ribald pi ess dont owe him much 
quarter” (to Delane, Octobei 30, 1865) 

The antipathy between Lowe and Russell and its effects in The Times were no 
seciet, in 1858 Russell commented upon the terms upon which the “Libeial” 
party would accept him and foresaw that his refusal to surrendei to Lowe would be 
punished by “ fifty hes, 300 invectives & 900 lashes from The Times ” (to Dean 
EUiot, April 28, 1858 , G and D 22/13) 

Before he died Russell exchanged friendly letters with Delane, discussing, for 
example, in 1870 the problem of national defence The statesman’s death was 
commemorated by a memoir of six columns and two leading articles In the first 
James Macdonell observed that “his long and illustrious career was an honour to 
England ” (May 29, 1878), and m the second Tliomas Morley, noting that he lacked 
grace of mannei, paid a tribute to “ his honesty, simplicity, unflinching courage, 
mdefatigable industry ” (May 30, 1 878 ) 

Printed 

Buckle, G. E 'The Letteis of Queen Victoiia, second senes (London, 1926-8, 3 vols ). 
Buckle, G E , and Monypenny, W F . The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (London, 
1910-20, 6 vols ) 

Davidson, R , and Bonham Life of Archbishop Tait. 

Fitzmaurice, Loid Edmond The Life of the Second Earl Granville (London, 
1905, 2 vols.) 

MaxwcU, Sir Herbert Life of the Fourth Earl of Clarendon (London, 1913, 2 vols ). 
Morloy, John Life of Gladstone (London, 1903, 3 vols.) 

Moms, W. O’C • Letters on the Land Question of Ireland (London, 1870), 


XX, THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

Manuscript 

Delane, J. T. : Correspondence In P.H.S. 

Letters to Moins, Dasent, and Russell ; letters from Granville. Delaneys 
correspondence with statesmen during this period is unusually meagre. 

Granville, Second Earl Papers m P.R O. 

Letters fiom Lord Lyons, Ambassador in Paris , Lord Augustus Loftus, 
Ambassador m Berlin ; and Col. Beauchamp Walker, Militaiy Attach^ m 
Berlin, wnting from Versailles. 

Moms, Mowbray : Letter-books in P.H.S. 

Morris, ill during much of the war, was never at his best. His corre- 
spondence begins to show signs of his decline. 
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Pnnted 

Atkins, J B Life of W H Ru%sell (London, 1911, 2 \ols ). 

Bismarck, Furst Otto von Dinnermgen unci Gedanken , (Bd 15 of Bismarck 
Die Gesammelten Werke, 1932) 

“The English Concspondent at Hcadquai ters, Russoll, was himself as a 
rule better informed than I concerning events and intentions, and a neccssaiy 
source tor ray information ” — (p 315 ) 

Les Ongines Diplomatique^ de la giierie de 1870-1 (Volume XXIX, Pans, 1932) 
Coirespondence (pp. 154-6) between tlie Marquis de Lavalette, Ficnch 
Ambassador in London, and the Due de Gramont, relating to Delane’s applica- 
tion foi permission for The Times concspondent to go with the French army 
and translation of Delane’s lettei [For the applications of The Times (Charles 
Austin, E Dallas) and Mottling Post (T Gibson Bowles), Daily Telegraph 
(F Lawlcy), see A A E , Pans, tome 753 ] 

Reply (p 161) of the Due de Gramont the Emperor has seen the letter 
from the Editor of The Times, and regrets that he can make no exception to 
the gencial rule concerning newspaper correspondents 

Lord, R A. The Origins oj the Wat of 1870 (Harvard, 1924). 

Bemstorff to Bismarck, July 13, 1870 [Translated] “ Mr. Gladstone also 
expressed himself very pleased with the tone, that the English Press had adopted 
on our conflict with France, and praised above all other papers the Daily News, 
which indeed is clearly wholly foi us, as are the Daily Telegraph and The Times 
The Morning Post, he thought, has always been very Francophil . nevertheless 
this paper, whose Editor visited me yesterday to get my explanations and to be 
just towards us, has a good article to-day, as desenbed m my most dutiful leport 
of to-day upon the English Press m detail 

“ When I desciibcd the Standard as the Oigan and expression of the 
Prussophobid of a very highly placed ciiquei, Mr Gladstone certainly would 
not confirm this, but he hardly contradicted my opinion (p 236.) 

Olhvier, E * V Empire Liberal (Volume XV, Pans, 1911.) 

Raymond, Dora N. British Policy and Opinion during the Ft anco~Pt ussian War 
(Columbia Histoncal Scries, New York, 1921). 

Rhemdorf, K England undder Deutsch-Franzosische Kiieg, 1870-71 (Leipzig, 1923). 

Russell W H . Mv Diary of the Last Gteat War (London, 1874). 


xxr. MEN AND METHODS; XXH. REVIEWERS; 
XXm. DELANE’S LAST YEARS 

Manuscript 

P.H S Papers . the letter-books of Mowbray Morris, the Delane Correspondence, 
and the Walter Papers. 

The following letter from Mon is to Walter (February, 1856) indicates 
the policy adopted m the middle of the penod in the matter of obituanes ; 
“ It seems to have been the policy of the paper during the last four or five 
years to abstain from critical remarks upon persons immediately after their 

t Cf Disraeli to Derby, January 25, 1871, m Buckle and Monyponny • “ I can con- 
ccivo nothing more fatal, than our ontennginto the contest, or assuming an anti-German 
position ; and I deeply regret the inveterate manner in which Ld. Salisbury works the 
Qiuarterly] Rlevtew\ and inspires tlie Standard in that diitcUon ” 
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death, except m a few cases of unusual eminence, when the task was mtiusted 
to the ablest hands at the Editoi’s command It resulted from this, that Dod’s 
occupation was almost gone before he went himself, & that I have never filled 
his place And as you wish me to do so now, I should recommend the notices 
being written in a different style fiom that which Dod adopted He mixed 
up facts & opinions in such a mannei that his articles were neither accurate 
statements nor iust reviews If Walford is tiied, I think he ought to be stnctly 
confined to facts & absolutely forbidden to express any opinions With this 
reservation he might piobably turn his knowledge to good account in our 
seivice, & It might be worth while to give him a twelve months’ trial Sc to 
offer him (what Dod was paid) five guineas for each biography ” (M. 5/764) 
Walford appears to have wiitten in the Daily Telegraph for a time , to 
that paper he contnbuted a biogiaphy of Palmerston (1865) In 1857 he 
published Waljoid'h Records, of the G/eai and Noble anginal and selected 
memoirs of nearly a thousand celebrated people 

In a letter to A, F Walter (April 28, 1874) Dclane defends the appointment of 
foreigners as coriespondents 

“ Now as to the Vienna letter It is written not by an Englishman but 
by a Hungarian, residing in Vienna and the heading (from an Austnan Cor- 
respondent) IS intended to explain to the leader any foreign idioms it may 
contain For the same reason we use the head (from a Prussian Correspondent) 
to our Berlin letters though Abel wiites better English than Ebei does We 
employ these foieigncrs deliberately because we believe that their superior 
knowledge of the affairs which they desenbe more than compensates for any 
deficiencies in respect of style ” (Waltei Papers ) 

Layard, A H Papers in the B M 

Letters from Charles Ross, 1855 (MSS Addl. 38983/143) , Ferdinand 
Eboi, 1862 (39104/11); Charles Austin, 1874 (in Spam for The Times, 
39006/412,414,416), and Antonio Gallonga, 1877 (39012/218 "I think it 
of the greatest importance that I should see much of Your Excellency, and 
shall tiy every opportunity of colling ” , and f\96) 

Russell, Lord John . Papers in the PRO. 

Letter from T F Kennedy, Commissioner of Woods and Forests, July 13, 
1850, proposing that Tames Caird’s services be secured as Itineiant Surveyor of 
the Crown. (G and D. 22/9 ) 

Tenteiden, Lord ; Papers in the P.R O 

Letters fiom A H. Layaid (F.O. 363/2) His comments upon corre- 
spondents in Constantinople, 1877-78 (cspeaally those of The Times) are 
abusive Wliile judgmg ILayard to be a difficult man to get on with, MacDonald’s 
expenence was tliat “a laigo proportion of Specials" were quarrelsome. 
“ Gallenga is of course the pnnapal pcrformei in that line , but we have also 
Coningsby, Stillman, Ogle & Havelock — all given to fly at somebody on the 
shortest notice ” (To Austm, November 22, 1877 , M 19/325 ) 

Printed 

Brodnek, G C * Memories and Impressions, 1831-1900 (London, 1900). 

Davison, J W . From Mendelssohn to Wagner ,yiem.om of i W Davison, compiled 
by his son Hemy Davison (London, 1912), 

Pnnls some of Davison’s correspondence with Delane, who, for example 
objected m a humorous letter to the critic’s use of parentheses, as asides to 
the readers C‘ It gives me the idea that you are perpetually winking at them”). 

Gooch, G. P • Life of L* H, Courtney (London, 1920). 
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Grattan, C T The Gallety, a sketch of the Imtoty of Pmliamentary Repotting 
and Repotters (London, 1860) 

Giaves, C L Life and Letteis of Sit Geo/ge Grove , (London, 1903) 

Hueffer, Fiancis Half a Century of Mime in England, 1837-1887 (London, 1889) 
Essays on Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz in England, with many lefciences 
to musical critics 

Lucas, Samuel Mornings of the Recess, 1861-64, from The Times (London, 1884, 
2 vols ) 

Macdonagh, Michael The Repotters' Gallery (London 11913]) 

Moms, W. O’Connoi Memoties and Thouglm of a Life (London, 1895). 

Nicoll W Robertson James Macdonell, A Journalist (fjondon, 

Phillips, Samuel The Liter ature of the Rail, republished from The Times 
London, 1851) 

Essays f tom The Times (two senes, 1851 and 1854). 

These essays were attributed to Phillips , the repnnt of 1871 (with a portiait 
of Phillips, 2 vols ) has his name on the title-page But they were not all written 
by him 

Report on whether (sic) practicable ami expedient to provide compendious Record 
for use of members, 1862, Vol XVI 

Report of Select Committee on Pat liamentary Reporting 1878, Vol. XVII, 
and 1878-79, Vol XII 

The committee questioned many journalists, including Charles Ross, 
whose replies aie of much historical value 
Stillman, W J The Autobiography of a Journalist (London, 1901, 2 vols ) 

Tdyloi , Tom The Railway Station, painted by W P. Filth, Esq , R A , and described 
by Tom Taylor, Esq , M A (London, 1862). 

* A lemarkable example of Taylor’s descnptive powers 

Watson, R Seton Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern Question (London, 1935) 
Woods, N A. . The Puttee of Wales in Canada and the United States (London, 1861). 
Woods accompanied the lour on behalf of The Times , his letters are 
here reprinted 

The City Office of The Times under Sampson was established at No 13, Lombard 
Street, and later moved to George Street, its present situation Sampson was an 
accomplished classical scholar ; his official title was “ City Correspondent ” of The 
Times, but it appears that he was known to a great number of people m the City 
as the “ Editor,” a practice which he was unable to prevent It was his duty to collect 
mfoimation in the City, and upon him also Ml the responsibility of inteiprcting the 
imnd of the commeiaal world. In Sampson’s hands, the City department of the 
paper tended to increase in size despite Delane’s fruitless efforts to i educe the space 
allotted to the share list The Money Article grow to a column’s length and often 
more, while the share hst demanded throe These items, however, were not yet 
organized into a City Page,” to be found invanably in the same part of the paper, 
but were published wheie the Editor found it convenient to put them The quality 
of the articles was maintained. If Sampson had not the distinction of Alsagcr, he 
so ably conunued the tiadition that the Saturday Review wrote *’The compilers 
of the City ai tides would have commanded the respect of Adam Smith.” (September, 
1858 ) For some yeais Sampson had two assistants His deputy was David Moner 
Evans, a journalist of gicat ability but of small application Ho once scandalized 
Mowbray Morns by on iving at the office at noon. His duly was to report important 
City meetings and attend the Court of Bankruptcy, and to produce the weekly 
summary of railway information. As was likely m a partner m a firm of accountants, 
he had a bias towards statistics. In May, 1857, ho quitted tlie City Office to become 
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Managei of the Standard, which m the following month was brought out as a morning 
paper, by his partner, Johnstone , in this and other loumalistic ventures Evans became 
a notable figure A more restricted role, and in the Manager’s opinion a not mdispens- 
able one, was filled by Mi Page, an authonty on the price of gold and— like Richard 
Page of earlier days— on the cuirency Morns thought that two assistants were more 
than Sampson needed, and after the resignation of Evans he had to content himself 
with one Sampson presided over the City Office for a period of a little moie than 
twenty-five years, dunng which lus exposure of frauds and his able criticism in limes 
of crisis won for him a considerable reputation m financial circles. After the com- 
mercial cnsis of 1857 business men in Manchester wrote to Mowbiay Morris to 
express their gratitude for the manner in which the mtciests of commeico had been 
maintamed by the City Articles Unfortunately, howcvci, Sampson was unable to 
resist certain temptations Early in the ’seventies he came into contact with Albert 
Grant, who gamed both wealth and notoriety by his acUvitics as a company 
promoter. The lelationship was observed by Henry Labouchere, who began in 
1874 a senes of articles on the City in the newly established ]^otld, foi several 
weeks piUorying “ the notorious City Editor ot The Ttmev " The scandal came as 
a shock to Delane, who was personally unacquainted with Sampson 

The connexion between Grant and Sampson was brought into the cleaiest 
daylight by a libel action brought against them by a certain Rubery, who had 
promoted a company for mining diamonds in California The exposure of this 
fraud was one of Sampson’s last achievements. Grant admitted m court that 
although ho had never ^ven Sampson money for the publication of City Articles 
in The Times he had nevertheless reimbursed him foi speculative losses. On 
the day after the conclusion of the trial The Times stated in a leading article that, 
whether or not Grant’s subsidies affected Sampson’s judgment “m allowing 
himself to enter into such lelations of obligation to a financial agent Mr Sampson 
betrayed an unbounded trust that had been reposed m him, and tliat had any 
knowledge of these transactions leachod us, there would have been long since a 
change in the authorship of the Money Articles of The Times ” (January 19, 1875.) 
Sampson duly resigned and it was long befoio unbounded tiust was again reposed 
in a City correspondent The condiuons of fmancuil journalism, out ol the common 
run of newspaper woik, enforced the choice of a correspondent outside the tned 
staff of The Times when Courtney lejeclod John Walter’s offer ot the succession 
to Sampson. The post was given, upon the roconuneudation of a diicctoi of the 
Bank of England, to Arthur Crump, who had much oxpoiienco of City affaus and 
had for some time been acting os City Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette But Ciump 
took office on revised teims ; stnet editorial supervision was a condition of his 
appointment and he was given an associate, who leraained in close touch with the 
Editor In 1878 the associate was Robert Giffen, an economist of the highest 
distinction, who wrote leadmg articles foi The Times on monetary affairs , when his 
opinion clashed with Crump’s, the latter gave way Crump, in fact, was not an out- 
standing success. The Manager found fault with the quality of his news, while 
Delane criticized his prose. The ciiticisra probably ongmated with John Walter. 
Thus m Octobei 1876, Delone mfoimed A. F Walter Uiat he bad scolded Crump 
for using the word “contango ” “I did not love Sampson,” he added, “but he kept 
us clear of slang” However, checked by Giffon until 1882 and afterwards by 
Wynnard Hooper, he retained his office unul 1893, when patent incompetence 
compelled his resignation 

Draft of John Walter’s Memorandum of Januaiy 20, 1868, to the Propnolors on 
the Reserve Fund 

Memorandum of W. O. Hicks (Proprietor of the share originally bequeathed to 
Lawson), Fobiuary 17, 1868. 

Mentioning a number of difficulties arising out of the nature of The 
Times Propnelary. “ My present opinion then, is that the Fixed Reserve 
Fund or Rest could only be adopted safely and conveniently in connexion 
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with a Fixed or Restiictcd Proprietaiy such as the old Banking Firms — Glyn, 
Hoare, Barclay or the old Brewenes ” 

John Waltei III, Sentence on the Reserve Fund, April 3, 1868 (Walter Papei s ) 

“ Difficulties have been suggested by two oi three of the Propnetors 
which It is not in my power to remove, and which must frustrate the scheme ” 
Letter (copy) from John Walter, July 20, 1877, to F L Soames 

“ I am strongly of opimon that a Reseive Fund of considerable magmtude 
IS imperatively lequiied . a property which consists of nothing but a 
Copyright and which has no Capital embarked in it, is necessarily of a pre- 
canous character’* 

The Evening Mail was reduced in price from 4d. to 3d in 1861 without increasing 
the circulation by more than 100 In 1862 T J Platt contested the accounts , 
these were found accurate except for a few errors made in copying the figures 
Platt thereupon expressed himself satisfied, but proceeded to question the 
basis of the charge foi printing the Evening Mail Disputes continued and 
A Dobie wrote to the Platts* sohcitor on December 6, 1864 “That as the 
E M cannbt be earned on successfully whilst any want of confidence should 
exist among the co-proprietors either relative to its management or otherwise 
. I am therefore instructed to submit to your clients the following alter- 
natives, vu , cither 1st to purchase your clients’ shares . at a fair valuation ; 
or 2nd . that the partnership at will now subsisting in the Evening Mail 
should be at once dissolved and the concern wound up ’’ On December 21, 
the same to the same, stating “That after the 30th Dec the printing and 
publication of the Evening Mail will no longer take place at the office of 
The Times Newspaper m Printing House Square and Mr Waltei is leady 
and desirous to concur in any airangcment lor the sale by auction or otherwise 
of the copyright and goodwill of the above paper ’’ As these communications 
passed without reply, Walter appealed on December 28 to the Court of 
Chancery and the concern was ordered to be sold by auction (See Walter v. 
Platt, Bill of Complaint y filed December 28, 1864 ) The Evening Mail, like The 
Times, was a partnoiship at will John Walter, four-sixtccntlis , G. Platt, two- 
sixtcenths , W Platt, ono-sixteenth ; T J Platt, ono-sixtcenth ; Anna Brodie, 
two-sixtcenthv , Geoigiana English, two-sixteenths ; Richard Winslow, two- 
sixtecnths , Sophia M Knox, onc-sixtecnth ; H G. Wohige, onc-sixtcenth 
The litigation over the Evening Mail led to the publication, tivice weekly 
from June 30, 1868, of the Mail, thrice weekly from 1871. On January 5, 1877, 
there came into existence The Times Weekly Edition, which later incorporated 
the Mail 

In 1883 Pimting House Square made a sensational experiment in “cheap” 
lournalism. The Summary, the first halfpenny mommg London ncwspapei, con- 
sisted of eight pages, half the size of The Times The contents, besides reproducing 
Court, market, and othei intelligence, extracted the leadmg articles, important 
letters and the main news from the parent paper In addition, the Summary carried 
a specially written political article. The fiist issue of the halfpenny papei was on 
July 10, 1883. The results weie uniformly disappointing, for the halfpenny price 
did not permit MacDonald to ofier wholosaleis the attractive terms necessary for 
the successful intioduction and establishment of a now morning journal. Very few 
copies were sold in the first months and when, in October, trade terms were revised 
the costs of production still further exceeded revenue The best figures, i.e , for 
November, 1883, show a loss of £84 on the month after taking into account the 
advertising revenue. In June, 1 884, Arthur Waller, on a review of the year’s working, 
reported to Walter that with an average daily circulation of 2,500, the advertismg 
revenue had sunk to £25 a month and that the total loss to date was £6,840 ; and he 
asked his father to order “ summaiy extinction ” for the Summary The paper duly 
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ceased publication with the issue of October 1 1, 1884, and London had to wait eight 
years for its permanent halfpenny paper in the Morning Leadet of 1892 
Patents taken out in the names ot the chief engineers of The Times include 
1863 No 1661 MacDonald, J C , and Calverley, J. 

Ratal V machines’, cutting appatatus , damping papet — Rotary perfecting 
machine [le, the “Walter” piess in its earliest stage] aiianged with the 
printing cylinders removably mounted above and below the impiession cyhndeis 
so that they may receive stereo plates cast in tubular foim The web of paper 
may be paitially cut by a cylindoi having a cutting blade, &c The papei may 
be damped by passing it between two steam rollers covered with telt, oi thiough 
a steam chamber closed at either end by copper rollers 

1865 No 3222 Same peisons 

Rotaiy machines ; associating, cutting, and deliveiy appatatiis , feeding 
appaiatusfoi webs, set-off, pi eventing — ^The “Walter” Machine (No 1661) 
redesigned and perfected Delivery end designed Back and forwaid flyer 
included, allowing the papei to be cut after impression 

1866 Same persons 

Invention for improvement in machineiv Jor punting and cutting into 
sheets tolls of papet and for collecting sheets so cut, also in the mamijactiae of 
stereotype punting surfaces 
1868 No. 3470 Same persons 

Inking apparatus, feeding apparatus for webs, sct-o(f, preventing, cutting 
appal atus, deliveiy apparatus — ^Supplementary patents to above 
1871. No 1644 Same persons 

Rotary machines , cutting apparatus, inking apparatus — A few refinements 
. “ In order to allow machines such as those dcsciibed m Specification 
No 3222, A D 1866, to be used with lolk ot paper of dilfercnt widths . ” 

1872 No. 3537 Same peisons. 

Rotary machines, set-off, preventing; delivery apparatus — “Relates to 
rotary perfecting machines, the object being to render such machines applicable 
for punting books and illustrated papers ” I do not think that any of these 
models, adaptations of the Walter Piess, were made 
1875. No 611. Same peisons. 

Cutting and perforating apparatus. 

Tnbutes to Dclane’s editorship have been paid by louinalists both inside and 
outside The Times Office Sir George Dasent contributed anonymously to 
Macmillan' ^ Magazine (January, 1880, Vol. 41) a slight sketch entitled “ John 
Thadeus Delano” , William Stebbing wiolo a cenienaiy article for The Times 
(October 11, 1917). In Stebbmg’s view Dclane “ was the ideal Editor , and a 
KmgofMen . . Jn the night's strategy, the dcxteiity, the hght-handedness 
of the whole, with the breadth of view, the patience, not to be so piophetic as to 
be apparently wrong, within the memoiy— a week, or ten days— of the public ' 
And among the hurry, Babel, of affairs, difllcullics, mutual misunderstandings, 
the forbearance, the generous, affectionate instinct that elders must allow 
juniors to have occosional short tempers • This is how I saw him ” 

Most of Delane’s subordinates remembered lum with admiration and affection, 
eg, Henry Wace (in an arUcie m the Cornhxll Magazine, January, 1909), 
W. O’C. Moms (Memories, 1895) ; G. C Brodnek (Memories and Impressions, 
1900) , and A I. Shand (Days of the Past, 1905, a work to be used with caution). 
With these rhould be read the estimates of competent journalists outside Pnntmg 
House Square. In 1875 the World (Fdmund Yales) described Delane as an 
editor whose name aroused “ the expectant buz«j of curious admiration ” 
among the public. The Times was established upon its pedestal by Thomas 
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Barnes, " the acutest and most accomplished water of his time ” and “ the 
first newspaper cditoi who fairly showed the statesman of his day what the 
power of the press might be ** To Barnes Delane owed the eminent position 
which he maintained and inci eased “The gieat secret of the success of The 
Time? newspapei is that its Editor has never delegated to subordinates what 
an editor should do himself, and that in a spint ot mistaken ^eal he has nevei 
hastened to ovciload himself with the thousand smaller duties which may be 
safely left to vicarious industry and well-salaned discretion ” (July 21, 1875 ) 

Frederick Greenwood, editor successively of the Pall Mall Gazette and the St 
James's Gazette, wrote an article on “ the Newspaper Press ” in the Nineteenth 
Cen//wy, No 159, May, 1890 He observed 

“It was fiom the genius, the personality of Mr Barnes that the 
cxtiaordinary power of The Time? first sprang — or so I make out , and it was 
confirmed and extended to its utmost point by Mi Delane. This gentleman had 
not his equal in Europe dunng the whole of a long career , nor has any one 
neared him since He was not a very capable writer in the literary sense, I 
believe ; but I have seen letters of his, fifteen or twenty lines long, with the 
whole pith of a policy m each, together with full suggestions for its complete 
development I speak without exaggeration, but not without a return of the 
wonder (being in the same line of business mysclO with which I viewed those 
amazing little papers of instiuction Now the clearness of view , the firm, 
pouncing grasp , above all, the prompt discernment of essentials which these 
briefs betrayed, are amongst the most useful of all editorial qualities But 
there are others much more lare and not so easily accounted for. Just as there 
aie men who are able to toll before they lift their heads from their pillows 
of a morning which way the wind is blowing, so there are a few, apparently, 
who without moving a mile from home, oi talking with a dozen men, or any 
ravening study of private letters and pubhc journals, feci m themselves every 
change and poitent of change in the curient of common thought * Feel it 
m themselves ’ ' that is probably the account of it which they would render, 
with the addition that, though for a while they hesitated to rely upon their 
own barometrical indications, oxpenenco soon gave them a confidence that 
was rarely disturbed by mistake To the Statesman this is an invaluable quality. 
Without It his wisdom is soiely crippled , indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
mmister can become truly groat and successful in a country like ours if this 
one little gift of genius has been denied him It is of precisely the some 
importance to the newspaper editor, and no newspaper editor ever had it 
in greater fulness or more perfect readiness than Mr Delane, though one or 
two of his predccessois seem to have shared it largely.” 

G. W Smalley, the Amencan journalist who organized the Franto-Prussian War 
correspondence foi the New York Tribune and the Daily News and was after- 
waids the Tribune's London correspondent, was acquamted with Dclane 
and noticed the death of the Editor in his London letter {New York Tribune, 
1879, lopiintod in London Letters, 2 vols. 1890) He piaised highly Delane’s 
professional skill and contrasted (too sharply) his position with that of his 
successor. Chonory edited accordmg to the Chief Piopnetor’s views. 

“ Mr Dolane could not have held office a day without power It has 
always been understood that he was absolute master, perfectly independent 
and pertectly despotic It was in Mr. Walter’s power to disnuss him { it was 
not in hrs power to edit The Times so long as Mr. Delane was editor.” (1, 70,) 
Smalley revised this opinion after fifteen years In a very mtercsting sketch of 
John Waiter, contributed to the New Yoik Tribune In 1894 (loprintcd m 
Studies of Men (1893), he observes . 

** Mr Delane’s hand was more constantly on the helm, but when 
the course of the ship had to bo doteimined Mr Walter’s was the deciding 
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voice. In the last resort he was The Times, and it must therefore be said of 
him that he has been on the whole lor more than forty yeais the most powerful 
individual m England (p 333 ) 

In 1895 Smalley joined the staff of The Times 

XXIV. THOMAS CHENERY 

Manuscript 

Office history is based on the vaiious collections in P.H S MacDonald’s letters to 
John Walter (Walter Papeisjare especially important , there arc also suggestivephrases 
in his letters to foreign correspondents (Letter-Books) To Blowitz, MacDonald 
reported (Dccembci 12, 1877) “On the 1st of JanuaryMr Chenery (whom you know) 
becomes Chief of the Literary staff & Mr. Stebbing ceases to act as for some time he 
has done, tho’ his connexion with the Paper in anothoi capacity still continues. Mr 
Clifford has for some time been sub-tditor, but will henceforth be more prominent m 
that position than has hitherto been possible ” Tho relation between Managei and 
Editor was now established upon a different footing On October 27, 1882, 
MacDonald informed Eber * “ Tho Editor exceeds his functions when he directs 
strangers to meur expense m telegraphing without any sanction from tho Manager " ; 
this would have been so in Moiiis-Delanc days, but fiom that pciiod no such blunt 
assertion of managerial authority survives 

Evidence of John Waltci’s use of direct authority is not lacking. Diplomats, 
having complaints to make of correspondents of The Times, sometimes wrote 
to Walter instead of to Chenery {eg. Sir Robert Moricr and Loid Duffenn, 
in Waller Papers) The Chief Piopnetor also commissioned levicws without 
consulting Cheneiy Thus, when the Rev Henry Wace made a general 
complaint of tho lone towaids icligion of The Times undei Cheneiy (a 
member of the committee of revisers of the text of the Bible), and in paiticular 
of a review of Gesta Christi, Walter accepted responsibility He himself had 
sent tho book to Mozley without showing it to Chenery and had such trust 
in the veteran writei that he had not tioubled to read the aiticlc before publica- 
tion Like Waco, Walter was scandtili/cd by its argument (Walter Papers.) 
Laboucherc’s guess, that John Walter now contributed more frequently to the paper, 
has some foundation On October 25, 1 879, the Chief Piopnetor was the author of an 
aiticlo entitled “In the Beginning,” a icviow of three leligious books. Walter 
observes that their perusal would assist the reader to gam moral and intellectual 
strength and adds a warning 

“The groat facts of life and death are realities of too solemn and teiriblo a 
character to be made tho sport of eccentiic thinkcis, however distinguished in 
mathematical or physical science , nor can they be realized without a belief in that 
Almighty Being to whom every man of common sense iocis himself accountable.” 

Documents of Incidental interest arc to be found in the Tenterden Papers 
(F.O. 363/1-3). A letter from Chenery to laiyaid, September 2, 1881, is m the 
B.M. (MSS. AddI 39035/183). The Ciianville-Chcnery coirwipondence in the 
Granville Papers (G. and D 29/153) w mote impoitant. It begins on May 5, 
1880, with a copy letter from T. H Sandcison (Gianvillc’s private secretary) ; 

“ Lord Granville wishes you to know that Mi. Gosthon will probably 
proceed to Constantinople as Special Ambassador foi a limited time, Sir H. 
Layard being granted leave of absence. 

“ The lust business upon which Mr, Goschen was engaged abroad (in 
Egypt) was as you know of a Anancial chaiacter. His present Mission has a 
diffeicnt object ot a mucli wider and political nature and is likely to affect 
the future of the Turkish Emplm.” 

The indoisemont has interest ; ”To The Times, First paragraph to Daily 
News and Daily Chronicle ” 
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The coiicspondence quickly became less formal On October 12, 1880, 
Granville wrote “ I send you confidentially tivo despatches, which we do not 
intend to pubhsh at present, but which may furnish some facts ” The Eastern 
question is pnncipally to the fore, with occasional side references to other 
matters On January 6, 1881, Granville wrote 

“ I had intended to send you the papers regarding Egypt before others 
had got them But someone by a breach of faith anticipated me, although not 
quite correctly Your article would have been excellent if pubhshed later, but 
it has placed me in great difficulty You announce as having been communi- 
cated to Turkey and the Powers, that which will not be communicated to 
Turkey and the Powers for some days I should be much obbgcd if you would 
announce that you have authority to state that no communication has yet been 
made to Turkey and the Powers on the Egyptian question, without further 
allusion to the character of the communication to be made ” 

Chencry sent Granville a letter from Mackenzie Wallace on the relations 
between Russia and Germany (dated Vienna, Novcmbei 11, 1883) and the 
mihtary opinion in Berlin that war next year was probable Granville minuted 
“ Please tell him that my information is exactly to the same effect — but that 
1 greatly doubt there being war while the Chancellor remains in full possession 
of the helm.” 

Punted 

Cecil, Lady Gwendolen The Life of 1 ord Salubwy (Vol 2). 

Salisbury wrote to Sir Henry Elliot (April 1 6, 1 879) condemning Andrassy’s 
indiscretions • ” He either lets out the actual text of despatches, as he did m 
the case of mine on January 26 to Loftus, or he tells everything to Eber 
What he says to Eber raises a howl here which creates a fury at St Petersburg, 
and a salutary arrangement, which might otherwise have been accepted, 
fails.”— (p. 347.) 

Ilaymrd, Abraham, Selections from the Correspondence of, edited by H E. Carlisle 
(London, 2 vols , 1886) 

NicoU, W. Robertson * Jamc^ Macdonell, A JownahU (London, 1890). 

Paul, Herbert Letteis of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone (London, 1904) 

Lord Acton wrote ” I see how willing The Times is to bo taken in hand 
in spite of Walter.” (July 10, 1880; p 26) “ Don’t call Chencry my inend 
I have never seen him, and oiily know that he is making a moss of The Times ” 
(September 21, 1880, p 34 ) 

Ward, Humphry : Humphty Sandwith, a Memoir (London, 1884) 

Sandwith returned to England at the beginmng of 1856, after the Russian 
capture of Kars Sandwith, physician to the besieged garuson, was the only 
prisoner released and he was therefore lioni/cd in London. His quariel with 
Delane and Moms was patched up , The Times published a long and favourable 
review of his book on the siege of Kars, which he believed had been wntten by 
the Editor himself. The loss of Kais was attnbuted in England to Lord 
Stratford’s bchavioui , the Amboasador was said to have left unanswered 63 
dispatches from Geneial Williams, the commander ol the garrison, who was 
disliked by Stratford, The Times published a detailed indictment of the 
Ambassador and Sandwith felt the necessity of writing to deny authorship of 
the article. (Stiatford Papers, P.R.O., F.O ZilJAl ) He could not imagine how 
The Times got hold of facts known only to himself. ” Some time afterwards 
I talked the matter over with a fnend, when he laughingly remmdod me that 
in a conversation with CPiencry], a writer in The Times, I had let out all that 
was written— that, in fact, ho had wormed the whole matter out of me, as well 
became a journalist”— (p. i52.) 
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1 Inpov/ci m May, 1841 — Wing 
Prime Miaistcr , Viscount Melbourne 
Lord Pi ivy Seal Eail of Claicndon 
Lord President of the Council Marquis of 

Lansdowne 

Foreign Secictaiy Vibcount Palmciston 
Secrctdiy foi War and Colonies, Leadei 
of the House of Commons Lord 
John Russell 

rUnder-Setietaiy for Foreign Aflaiis 
Viscount Levobon, aftenxarJi Eail 
Gianville] 

2 September, 1841 — Conmvahve 

Pnmc Minibtei Sir Robert Peel 
Loid Picsident of the Council Lord 
WhamclifFo (d December, 1845), 
Duke of Buccleuch 
Foreign Secretary Eail of Aberdeen 
Homo Secretary Sir James Giaham 
[Under-Sccietaiy for Foreign Aflairs 
Viscount Canning (lesigncd Januaiy, 
1 846) , G A Smytho, aftei wanh 
Viscount Strangfoid] 


3 /tf/v. 1846~lW»ff 

Pnmo Minister ’ Lord John Russell 
Lord President ol the Council Marquis of 
Lansdowne 

Foreign Seciotary, Viscount Palinciston 
(resigned Dcccmbei, 1851); Earl 
Granville 

Chancelloi of the Exchequer Sn Charles 
Wood 

Paymastcr-Gcneial Euil Oranvillo (Octo- 
ber, 1851 -December, 1851) 

C 'lceioy of Ireland . tail of Clarendon 
nder-Secrctnry for I orcign Affairs* 
h J Stanley (resigned December, 
185 1), A PI.Layard 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs ; Sir 
Denis Lo Marchant (Seciotaiy to the 
Board of Tiade, 1848-50)] 

4. Febtuary, 1852 — Comeivative 

Piime Mimster Earl of Derby 
Lord Picsident of Iho Council . Earl of 
Lonsdale 

Foieign Secietaiy ■ Earl of Malmcsbuiy 
Chancelloi of tlie Exchequer and Loader of 
the House of Commons B, DlsraoH 
[Undcr-Sccretary lot Foreign Affaiis. 
1 ord Stanley, qfterwanJi Bail of 
Derby] 


5 December, 1852 — Coalition 

Pnme Minister Earl of Aberdeen 

Loid President of the Council Earl 
Gianville (transfened June, 1854) , 
Loid John Russell 

Leader of the House of Commons Lord 
John Russell (without office, February, 
1853-Tuac, 1854) 

Home Sccictary Viscount Palmerston 

Foicign Secietary Loid John Russell 
(resigned February, 1853) , Earl of 
Claiendon 

Chancellor of the Exchequer • W E. 
Gladstone 

Secretary foi War and Colonies (War only 
alter June, 1854) Duke of Newcastle 

Chancelloi of the Duchy Earl Granville 
(fiom June, 1854) 

President ol the Boaid of Control Sir 
Charles Wood 

Fust Commissionci of Works Sir William 
Molcswoith 

[Undei-Sccietaiy for Foicign Affairs 
Loid Wodchousc, ajteiwaidx Bail of 
Kimberley 

Joint Secretary of the Board of Contiol ; 
Robcit Lowe 

Seciotaiy to the Adraiialty. R B 
Osborne] 


6. Fehtuaty, 1855 — Liberal 

Pume Minister Viscount Palmenton 
Lord President of the Council Ear 
Gianville 

Foicign Secrotaiy Fairl of Clarendon 
Seerotaiy for Wai . Lord Panmure 
Sccicuiy foi Colonies S Herbert 
(icsigned Febiuary, 1855) , Loid John 
Russell (resigned July, 1855) , Sir 
Wm. Moliisworth (d October, 1855) , 
II Laboucheio 

Chancellor of the Excheqiiei * W E. 
Gladstone (resigned February, 1855) , 
SirG C Lewis 

President of the Board of Control . Sir 
Charles Wood (transfened to the 
Admiralty February, 1855) 

F'list Commissioner of Works * Sir Wm. 
Molesworth (transferred July. 1855) 
[Undcf-Seciclaty for Foreign Affairs ■ 
Lord Wodchousc (resigned July, 
1856) ; Earl of Shelburne 
Secretary to the Adrmialty; R. B. 
Osborne 

Vicc-PrOMdent of the Boaid of Trade ; 
Robert Lowe (from August, 1855)] 
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7 Febnicit y, 185 8 — C on r« vative 
>nme Minister Earl of Derby 
’oieign Secretary Earl of Malmesbuiy 
ccrctaiy foi War Geneial Peel 
chancellor of the Cxchequei and Leadei 
ot the House of Commons B 
Disiaeli 

'resident of the Boatd of Control Loid 
Ellenborough (resigned May, 1858) , 
Loid Stanley 

lUnder-Sccietaiy for Foreign Affairs 
W R S V bitagciald] 


8 Jtine, lS59—Ltbetal 
'lime Minister Viscount Palmeislon 
ord Piesidcnt of the Council Earl 
Granville 

oreign Secietaiy Lord John Russell 
(Eail, July, 1861) 

'hancellor of the Fxchequei W E 
Gladstone 

resident of the Boaid of Tiade . Sir 
Charles Wood 

'hancellor ot the Duchy Earl of 
Clarendon (fiom April, 1864) 
{Undcr-Secictaiy for Foreign Aflaiis 
Lord Wodehousc (lesigned August, 
1861), A H Layaid 
Vice-Piosident of the Committee on 
Education • R Lowe (resigned 1864)] 


9. October, 1865 — Liberal 
nmo Minister Earl Russell 
ord President of the Council Earl 
Granville 

orcign Secretary. Eail of Clarendon 
hancellor of the Exchequer and Loader 
of the House of Commons W E 
Gladstone 

resident of the Board of Trade Sii 
Charles Wood (resigned February, 
1866) 

fUndoi-Scciotaiy for Foieign Affairs 
A. H. layaid] 


10 June, \W-^ComeiV(itm 
lime Minister* Farl of Dei by 
oreign Secretary Loid Stanley 
hancellor of the Exchequer and Leadci 
of the House of Commons • B. 
Disraeli 

Iinistcr for War • General Peel (resigned 
Maich, 1867), Sii John Pakenham 


1841-1884 

fUndei-Secretary foi Foreign Affairs 
E C Egerton] 

11 Febniaty, 1868 — Comet vative 
Prime Minister B Disraeli 
Foreign Secietary Loid Stanley 
Chancellor of the Exchequer G Ward 
Hunt 

Minister for Wai Sir John Pakenham 
[Under-Secretary foi Foieign Aflfaiis 
E C Egeiton] 


12 Decembtt, 1868 — Liberal 
Prime Ministci W E Gladstone 
Loid Privy Seal . Loid Halifax (appt , 
Tuly, 1870) 

Foreign Secietary Eail of Clarendon 
(d June, 1870) , Eail Granville 
Secietary for War Edward Cai dwell 
Chancclloi of the Exchcquei R Lowe 
(transferred to the Home Office, 
August, 1873) 

Secretary for Colonies Earl Granville 
(transferred July, 1870), Eail of 
Kimberley 

[Undci-Secretaiy for Foreign Affairs 
A J Otway (resigned January, 
1871) , Viscount Enfield] 

13 Febiiiaiv, 1874 — Conservative 

Prime Minister . B. Oisiacli (cieated Earl 
of Beaconsficld, August, 1876) 

Foreign Secretary Earl of Derby (le- 
signed March, 1878) , Marquis uf 
Sahsbuiy 

Chancellor of the Exchequer : Sir Stalfoid 
Northcotc 

[Undei -Secietary for Foreign Affairs . 
Robert Bouike] 


14 April, ma- June, ms— Liberal 
Prime Minister * W E Gladstone 
Home Secietary Su W V Ilarcouit 
Foreign Secretary * Earl Granville 
Chancelloi of the Exchequer. W E 
Gladstone (icsigncd December, 
1882) , H C E Giilders 
[Undci-Secictaiy foi Foieign Affairs; 
Sir Chailes DUke (iransf erred 
Januaiy, 1883), Lord Edmond 
Fitvmauiice 

Undcr-Secretaiy for Homo Affairs * L 
II. Couitney (became Sccretaiy to the 
Treasury, 1882, resigned 1884)1 
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Abbas Paslu bribes The Tune? agent at 
Alexandiu, 274 

Abll, Carl, succeeds Hardman as The 
Tunes tonespondent at Pans, 4J6, 
biased version ot Ems negotiations, 417 , 
coriespondent at Beilin, 458, 524, 
succeeded by Lowe. 527 
AicBDrEN, 4th Earl of, and Dclanc, 5, 6, 
13, 53, 92, 93, 96, 100 , attempts to secuie 
support of The Ttmei, 7, 540, 550 , 
requests removal of Fiench restrictions 
upon The Times couriers, 71, 547, 
respect for Reeve, 92, 93 , helps The 
Times in return foi support, 92-3 , 
Fiench policy not supported by The 
Times, 96, and Tahiti question out- 
lines action for The Time?, 99 , policy on 
Spanish marriages, 100, 101, 102 . 
encourages The Times to attack 
Palmeiston, 103, 237, 244. 245 , alaimcd 
at article on Prussian constitution, 105 , 
supported by The Time? on Austrian 
policy, 107 , support foi his Coalition 
Ministry, 108, 109 , dcsciibcs Delano as 
“ that fellow ” after attack on Russell , 
invites Delano to call for information, 
110 ; tells Delane ot his Russian policy , 
complains of warlike aiticlo, 114 , com- 
plains of Russian ai tides, 115 , sup- 
ported by The Tune? on resignation of 
Palmerston, 116 , alliance with Delane 
ends, 117, Russell plans supci session, 
180, icsigns, 181, his relations with 
Baines, 550, instiuctions that The 
Times be not favouicd at expense of 
Morning I lei aid, 551 

Adams, C F., American Ambassador m 
London, 369, 381 
Adams, C F , Junr., 368, 369 
Adams, Piof h. D.. 363, 367, 368 
Adams, Ucniy, 381 

Adminisiraiivl Refoim Association, 255 
Auviriisimint tax abolished, 206 
Adviriisinc, agents, 546 
“ Auadama,*’ 379 
Aliurt, Pimee, 57, 129. 219, 372 
Ai saofr, Thomas Masso, Assistant 
Manager of The Times, 10 ; work at City 
olhee, 12, 19,542 ; battle against lailway 
speculation, 14 , styled tli© ** Muror of 
The Times,” 15 ; speech at City Testi- 
monial dinner, 20 .Walter seeks explana- 
tion of accounts, 21 , leaves The Times, 
22 j suicide, 22, 23 ; his shores m paper. 


ALSAotR, Thomas Massa fcontinued) — 
28 , use of Admiralty steamers, 69 , 
Ins opinion of Oxenfoid’s diamatic 
criticism, 441 , mteiest in music, 443 , 
will, 543 

Arms I RUNG, W , contiibutcs to The Times, 
518 

Andrassy, Count, 602 
Anh-Corn Law League, 12 
Appel, Mr , 291, 292 
Apponyi, Count, 330 
Army and Navy Gazette, 377, 418 
Arnold, Edwin, 303 
Arnold, Matthew, 304, 431, 484 
Ashburton treaty, 94 
Associauon for Promoting the Repeal of 
the Taxes on Knowledge, 203 
Asscqation of Newspaper Propiietors, 
193, 194 
Athenaeum, 200 
Ausun, Alfred, 430 

Aosiin, Charles, The Ti/wscoiiespondent 
with Abyssinian expedition , occasional 
conespondent m Pans, 415 , m Metz 
during Fianco-Prussian Wai, 422, in 
Paris during siege, 433, 436 , tried as 
leader-writer, 453, coi respondent at 
Constantinople, 464 
Ausim, John, 217 

Ausiria * The Tune? described as ‘‘ organ 
of Austrian diplomacy,” 107 , policy 
during 1848-1854, 141-143 
Azcolio, Marquis d’, 330, 331, 332, 563 


Bacon, Fiancis, ns, 5ii 
Baidwin, Edwin, 198 
Balloon post, 434 
Barbauld, Mrs 217 

Baring, Thomas, speech at City Testi- 
monial dinnei, 19 

Bakkir, Lady, book-rovicwing, 486 
Barkiav, John, The Time? conespondent 
at Constantinople, 145, 168; letters 
fiom Bucharest, 275 

Bahnls; 1 homas (Editor of The Times ) ; 
death announcement first appearance of 
name in paper, I ; his share released 
Aom redemption, 3, 543 ; and power of 
The Time?, 305 ; relations with 
Palmeiston, 237, attitude towards 
Shelley, 481 ; Aberdeen’s offbits to 
innuence, 550 
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BARROr, Odilon, 153 
Baskett, Mdik, 493 

Bayley, C J , leadcr-wiitcr of The Tihiev, 
126 

Bfadon, Cecil, The Timev coirespondent 
m Calcutta, 309, 310, 315 
Bean, Charles, agent of The Times at 
Liveipool, 379 

Belgium, neutrality ol, 426, 428 
Blll, C F Mobeily, agent of The Times 
m Egypt, 456 , appointed coiiespondcnt, 
528 

Bell, J L, agent of The Tunes at 
Alexandria, 528 

Benldetii, Count, 417, 425, 428 
BrNNErr, James Gordon, 295 
Beikslure Chionide, 27, 48 
Birlin Congiess, 1878, 524, 526, 527 
Bernsioru, Count, 424, 425 
Bird, T O’M . The Times coirespondent 
at Vienna, 135, 456 , offered Pans corre- 
spondentship, 140 , difficulties with 
Austiian government, 141, 143, his 
vigorous writing, 142 , Moms insists on 
bnghter news, 275 
Biimmgham Meicury, 294 
Bismarck, Prince Otto von, 344, 417, 
423, 424, 425, 430, 431, 524, 525, 593 
Black, Mr , occasional correspondent of 
The Times in Greece, 567 
Blaki, Francis, 35 
Blake, Jex, book-reviewing, 485 
Blaklly, Capt , correspondent of The 
Times with Austnan Army, 1859, 286 
Blakfsliy, Joseph Willianis, book- 
reviowing, 478, 479, 480 
BLooMnriD, Lord, his description ot 
The Times Berlin correspondent, 275 
Blowitz, Henn de, assistant m Pans 
office of The Times, 455, 461, 462, 
463, 465, 505 ; pnncipal leprescntativc 
at Beilin Congiess, dinner with 
Bismaick, 524, obtains promise of 
text of treaty, 525 , dictates preamble 
from mcmoiy, text and translation 
of tieaty published in The Times, 526 
Blumenthal, Geneial von, 423 
Boglf case, 17-20, 139 
“Bomba,” King, 106 
Bordeaux, Due dc, Reeve’s article on, 
218 

Bortiiwick, Algernon, 278 ; acquires the 
Motning Post, 304 

BoRTirwicK, Peter, editor of Morning Post, 
147, 153, 194, 304, 560 
Boscawen, Mr , contributes to The Times, 
518 

Boulger, Demetrius, contributes to The 
Times, 518 

Bowlby, Thomas William, correspondent 
of T7ie Times m China, 292 
Bowrwo, Sii J., 323, 324 
BRACKCNnuRY, C B, anxious to seive 
as correspondent dunng Franco- 
Pmssian Wai, 418, 419, 420 ; tried as 
leaden -water, 453 , reviews books, 474, 
478 


Bradshaw, Capt George, 126 
Bremond, Mdlle , 140 
Bresson, Count Charles, 102 
Bright, John, 166, 207, 319, 335, 359 
BRinsH and lush Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, 89 
Biitish Critic, 125 
BRniSH Telegraph Company, 89 
Brodrick, George, asked by Walter to 
join stall, 42, his mcmoii of Cavoui, 
447, leader-wiitei, 450, icvicws books, 
468, 474, 478 

Biontene's National Refotmei, 543 
Brontls, The Times reviews woiks, 490 
Broome, Fiedcnck Napier, book- 
levicwmg, 472, 476, 483, 485, 486, 487, 
489, 490, 491 , wife (Lady Barker), 486 
Brougham, Lord, 155, 264, 552, 564 
BiwiranroN, Loid see Hobhouse, Sir 

Browning, Robeit, The Times reviews 
woiks, 484-485 
Bronnow, Baron, 333 
Brvci, James, refuses offer to become 
leader-writer, 452 

Buckli, George Earle, assistant editor 
of The Tunes, 529 
Bulgarian atrocities, 465 
Bulwlr, William Heniy Lytton, Biitish 
Ministci at Madrid, 102, 138, 140 
BuNsrN, Baion von, 104 
Boiler, Captain, 169, 573 
Butlir, Samuel, Delanc bars review of 
Erewhon, 491 


Cabinet cyclopaedia, m 

Cairo, James, agucultuial reporter of 
The Times, 437 
Cairns, Lord, 406 

Calonnl, Vicomte de, “ Parisian ” corre- 
spondence m The Tunes, 436, 461 
Calvirlly, j , printing machinery inven- 
tions, 348, 598 

Campbell, Sii Cohn, 310, 317 
Campbell, Rev William, 50 
Canning, Lord, Govemor-Geneial of 
India, 311-317 

Canning . sec Stratpord, Lotd, 93 
Capper, James Braineid, Parliamentary 
rcportei, 528 , becomes sub-editor, 528 
Carden, Sa Robert, 352 
Cardwlu, Edward, 419 
Carlisle, Lord, 145 

Carlyle, Thomas, The Times reviews 
works, 471, 476 
Cartwright, SirTThomas, 119 
Cavajonac, General, 106, 139 
Cavindish, Lord Fredenck, 523 
Cavour, Count di, 290, 330, 331, 332 
CrciL, Lord Robert, leader-wiiter for the 
Standard, 298 

“Chamoil,” articles in The Timeshy, 151, 
535 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 106 
Chatter, 543 
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Chenlry, Thomas, editor of The Times 
correspondent at Constantinople, 146, 
167, 176, described by Stiatfoid as a 
“travelling scribblei,” 515, recalled 
to Punting House Square, 184 , Delane s 
high opinion of, 232, 516 , w'ritcb oa 
lash Chuich questions, 408, becomes 
cluef of litciary stall, 600, to succeed 
to editoiship, 509, appointed editor, 
514, Walter’s high opinion of, 516, 
contrast with Delane, 517, widens 
scope of papci , introduces new waters , 
develops “light” leadcis, 518, 519. 
quairels with Wace and Mackenzie 
Wallace, 519 , ill-health , paper" becom- 
ing a positive disgiacc” (Tiuth), 520, 
party leanings, 521, “making a mess 
ol The Time’i" fLoid Acton), 602, 
his handling of Egyptian casis, lash 
policy, 522 , political successes of paper 
undei, 523 , paper regains supremacy 
in foicign affairs, 524 , death, 530 
Chretifn, C P , leader-writer foi The 
Times, 538 

Church, Dean, on J B Mojdey, 479 
Circulat to Banket y, 543 
Clanricardf, Lord, 324 
Clarendon, 4th Eail of, letter to Reeve 
on Delane quarrel, 33 , tribute to 
Delane, 60 , his high opinion of The 
Times, 92 , in contact with Reeve, 100 , 
resents paiagraph suggesting Cabinet 
appointment, 109 , principtil ofiicial 
link with The Times, 110, influence on 
policy of paper, 111, 112, disclaims 
responsibility for attacks on Lord 
Stratlord, 113, writes to Delane on 
Oxford professorship, 121 , letter to 
Reeve on power of Press, 154 , deprecates 
attacks on Government, 159 , com- 
plains ol Russell’s ai tides from Crimea, 
177, 187, Instructs Stiatford to write 
fully on war facts, 189, The Times 
alienates his support, 201 ; his relations 
with Reeve, 220, 262 , advises hun to 
explain fully reasons for lesignation, 
230 ; suggests removal of Dasent, 230 ; 
letter to Queen on The Times attacks on 
Prmce of Piussia, 231 , efloits to regain 
good will of The Tunes for Palmerston, 
238, efforts to defend him on Don 
Puciflco case, 241 ; Russell objects to his 
intimate connexion with The Tinier, 242 , 
Lady Palmenton’s distrust of, 247, 
writes to Queen “the paper is m the 
hands of 3 or 4 ignoiant men,” 265, 
579 ; associated with Granville lu 
defence of Canning, 313 , suggests 
promotion for Delano’s brother, 314; 
attiibutes attacks on Canning to 
censoiship of Indian Piess, 314 , mis- 
givings about Russell’s visit to India, 
316 ; asks Delane for article denouncing 
Briush hospitality to enemies of France, 
325 , Duchy of Lancaster appointment 
attacked by The Times, 342; resumes 
habit of sending confidential Infoima- 


Clarendon, 4th Earl of (continued) — 
tion to Delane, 343 , writes to Delane 
on Reform Bill, 403 , on woith of book 
notice in The Times, 477 
Ciay.C M , 365 

Clifford, Ficdeiick, introduced into 
Editor’s loom on death of Delane, 
early life , relations with Stebbing, 
513, 514, 515, 600 , letiies. 519 
Clifford, Geoige, Parhamentary lepoitcr 
for The Tunes, 513 

CoBDLN, Richard, antagonism to Delane , 
plans “ second war ” with The Tunes, 
204-5 , attack on The Times, 335, 336 
CODRINOTON, Sn William, 185, 189, 190 
Colburn's United Service Magazine, 179 
Collier, John Payne, 35 
Complete Sufi rage Union, 6, 539 
CoNiNGioN, John, book-reviewing, 468 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 326 
Conyblarf, H, Bombay coriespondcnt 
of The Times, 86 

Cook, John Douglas (formerly of The 
Times), editor of Morning Chronule, 
196 , ^itor of Sattiiday Renew, 300 
Cooke, George Wingiove, Icadcr-wntcr of 
The Times, 64, 133, 292, 451, 566 
Coopera nvE Association of the Provincial 
Newspaper Piopnetors, 454 
CoPL, Thomas, publisher of The Times, 492 
CoRUsTT, J , The Times agent at Alexandi la, 
86, 274 
Couriei, 542 
Cournet Fiangais, 153 
Court, Emily Frances, 1 1 
CouRTNLY, Leonard, Icader-wiitcr of The 
Times, 324, 405, 451 , refuses oflei of 
City conespondcntship. 451, 596 
CowEi L, E B , book-reviewing, 468 
CowiEY, Lord, 71, 95, 98 
CowLFY, 2nd Baron, 147, 187, 278 
Crampton, Mr Justice, 8 
Cranwortii, Lord, 392 
Crimean War. 166-192 , 573-577 , value to 
The Times otBalaclava-Vamasubmanne 
cable, 91, 568 , The Times publishes 
Goveinmenl ultimatum to Russia, 116, 
159, 167, 560-562 , hrst objocUve of The 
Tunes campaign, 172, 173 , pronounces 
in favoui ol an invasion, 173 , Delane 
arrives at Constantinople, 174, his 
views on condition of troops ; com- 
plaints about The Times, 175 , The Times 
suggests attacks on Cronstadt and 
St Pctorsbuig, appeals for funds for 
sick and wounded, 176 ; progress of 
fund , MacDonald sent to admmistei , 
to coopeinto with Florence Night inplc, 
177 , commission of inquiry to investi- 
gate charges made by The Times’, 
commission’s report justifies the paper, 
178 ; intention to close fund rescinded . 
furthei appeal ; MacDonald replaced by 
Stowe, 179 ; The Times calls for rec«tll 
of Raglan and reorganization of War 
Ofllce; attacked m House of Lords, 
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Crimean War (continued — 

ISO , offers to suppiess information 
likely to help enemy, 181, 577 , Russell’s 
“ thin red stieak ” at Balaclava , pro- 
gress of The Times fund, 183 , “ Inker- 
man Cafe ” at Scutari , Roebuck’s 
committee justifies The Times attacks , 
death of Raglan , fall ot Sebastopol , 
Simpson succeeds Raglan and retires , 
Codnngton appointed, 185 , charge 
against newspapers, 1 86 , effect of 
The Times articles, 186-188 , paper 
demands accurate news from Foieign 
Office, 189, icstraint on Press, 190, 
The Time, supports Palmeiston’s peace 
negotiations , announces Russian ac- 
ceptance ot terms, 191 , City proposal 
for tcstunomal declined by The Tunes, 
192 

Crokir, John Wilson, 200 
Crompidn, Thomas, owner of Motnmg 
Post, 147, 194, 304, 560 
Crowe, J A., succeeds Blakely as coiie- 
spondont with Austrian army (1859), 
286 

Crump, Arthur, Oty correspondent of 
The Tunes, 506, 596 


li)AILYNews, 20, 33, 79, 107, 195, 196, 
199, 224, 225, 238, 260, 286, 302, 303, 
315, 330, 333, 338, 348, 350, 413, 428, 
429, 434, 435, 436, 464, 465, 493, 496, 506 

Daily Tclegiaph and Couiier, established, 
bought by Printer, puce reduced by 
Levy to Id , sub-title dropped , circula- 
tion, 295, cateis for the “million*’, 
invents “box” system of adveitismg, 
low adverusement rates ; circulation , 
descriptions of The Times, 296, chal- 
lenges The Times, 297 ; size enlarged , 
circulation, 298 , buys Mouiing Chronicle, 
303 , “ largest circulation m the world,” 
307 ; attitude towards Palmciston, 261, 
320 354, Layard’s connexion with, 
337 , low advcitising rates, 350 , attacks 
press animosity to America, 359 , 
correspondents during Fianco-Prussian 
War, 418, intciview with Napoleon, 
425 , championship of Gladstone, 582 , 
criticisms of, 583 

Dallas, Eneas Sweelland, writes obituary 
notices, 394, 446 ; in Pans during siege, 
433 ; book-reviewing, 467, 470, 471, 473, 
474, 476, 479. 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 488, 489 

Dasini, George Webbe, assistant editor 
of The Times, 31 ; John Walter’s 
lestrainmg innuencc during absence of 
Delanc,4143 , maincs sister of Dclane, 
30, liking for readmg, 51 ; m charge 
during Spanish mamagos question, 
101 , “ a puny and inadequate repre- 
sentative ol the ihundormg fournal” 
(Grcville), 101 , early life ; friendship 
with Delone at King’s College, at 


Dasent, Geoi ge Webbe fcontinucd) — 
Oxloid with John Walter, becomes 
sccretaiy to British Minuter at Stock- 
holm, 119 , tianslations ot Scandinavian 
liteiatuie, contnbutes to The Times, 
appointed assistant-editor, 120, 498 , 
Walter’s confidence m , salaiy increased , 
Walter modifies view of ability , mai- 
iiago, 120 , effoits to supplement salary 
outside office, 121 , fails to secure Oxford 
piotossoiship , Professor of Enghsh 
literature at King’s College , writes for 
peiiodicals , reason for Walter’s lack of 
confidence in , further efforts to secure 
Oxfoid piofossoiship , not to succeed 
to editoiship, 121, 122 , accepts post as 
Civil Seivite Commissioner, 122, 497, 
continues to write leodeis , article sup- 
pressed by Delane, 123 , “ the best 
timer out m London,’’ 124 , his political 
views, 142 , in charge of paper duiing 
peace negoUations (1856), 191 , relations 
with Reeve, 228 , a “peit, pragmatical 
little Quiz ” (Grcville), 228 , leplies to 
Reeve’s protest about Naples article, 
229 , Claiendon suggests his removal 
from The Times, 230 , m charge of papoi 
durmg eaily days of Indian Mutiny, 
311, 312, responsible for paper at 
Pahnciston’s death, 394 , articles durmg 
siege of Pans, 433 , entered in Editor’s 
diaiy as “ Edward Halfacie ” , book- 
icviewmg, 473, 475, 478, 486, 487, 
leaves The Times , m charge of paper 
after retirement, 498 

Dasfnt, J B , law reporter for The Times, 
133 

Daslnt, John Roche, assistant cditoi of 
The Times, 498 

Davis, T C Bancioft, The Times corre- 
spondent m New York, 360, 362, 363, 
369, 374, 384 

Davoon, James William, music ciitic of 
The Times, 65, 594 

Decazes, Due, 138 

Dclane, Captain George, 313, 314 

Delane, John Thadeus, Editor of The 
Times, 2 , authority m early years, 2 ; 
share m the paper, 3 ; wins confidence of 
Aberdeen, 5, 6, 7, 13, 53; Aberdeen 
attempts to secure Walter’s support, 
7, 540-541 ; increase m salary, 12 ; as 
“ Mr Tonans,” 13 ; speech at City 
Testimonial dinner, 19; his fathei’s 
mismanagement, 25 , offers to accept 
icduced salary, 26 , position in 1846-7, 
32 , dismissal considered imminent 
(1847), 33. 36 , efforts to settle dispute 
between Walter and his fathei, 35, 37 ; 
his diary entiy on death of John Walter, 
38 , relations with John Walter the 
Third, 40-43, 49, chaiacleristics, 50-52; 
quick intuition, 50 ; at Oxford , distaste 
for readmg, 51,491 , sporting prowess; 
in London Society, 52; his use of 
authority , relations with staff, 53 ; with 
statesmen, S3, 54; offered ministerial 
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Delane, John Thadeus (continued) — 
appointment, 54 , Palmeiston oflers post 
m Civil Service, 54, 57, 334 , compared 
with Barnes, 55 , sohcits promotion for 
brother, 56 , conception of duty, 57 , 
his title to greatness as an editor, 58 , 
lebuiTs Disraeli , concern for display of 
papci, 59 , home addresses , daily 
routine , Lord Clarendon’s tiibute, 60 , 
increases m salary, contributions to 
The Times, 61 , relations with Mowbiay 
Morns, 64 , forwards Indian dispatch 
to Su Robert Peel, 76 , independence 
increases, 95 . Tahiti settlement, 98 , 
contact with Russell administration, 

100 , relations with Abeidecn, 92, 93, 

96 , warns Dasent about “ leactionaiy ” 
Reeve, 107 , rebukes Sandwith foi 
apparent subseivicnce to Loid Stratfoid, 

113 , m direct contact with Claicndon 
ovci Russo-Turkish question, 1 14 , 
alliance with Aberdeen at an end, 117 , 
tribute on resignation, 118 , approves 
D<isent’s editing , suppresses article 
by him, 123 , his rcgiet at Dasent’s 
resignation, 124 , opposed to Louis 
Napoleon, 148 , Ictteis to Reeve and 
Granville on Fiench policy and fieedom 
of Press, 150 , consults Walter on reply 
to Lord Derby’s attacks on Press, 155- 
156 ; honest treatment of statesmen, 
161-2 , his connexion with Rothschilds, 

163 , determines to be well lepresonted 
in Crimea, 167, oidcis to W II 
Russell, 170 , efforts to sccuie privileges 
for him with army in Ciimoa, 171 , 
anives at Constantinople, dines with 
I Old Stratford, 174 , letuins to England, 

175 , his opinion of Raglan, 185 , 
supports Palmerston’s peace negotia- 
tions (1856), 191 , his sources of infoima- 
tion, 202 , Cobden’s antagonism, 204 , 
scandalized by Reeve’s mdisciction in 
Pans , discusses position with Walter 
and Woodham, 225 , Reeve’s reply to, 
226, writes to Waltci and Dasent on 
Reeve's resignation, 231 , his opinion of 
Chenory, 232, 516 , Palmciston’s efforts 
for iccoDcilmtion tail, 239 , discusses 
possibihty of icnioving Palmerston, 244 ; 
wishes to end campaign against Palmoi- 
ston, 245 , Lady Pcilmcrston’s efforts 
to cnteitam, 247 , his interest in 
Stamp Repeal, 261, “that biuto of 
The (Lady Palmeiston), 263; 

meeting with Palmerston, 264 ; 559 , 
peisuades O’Meagher to drop tone of 
imtation in dispatches, 281 , and the 
Indian Mutiny, 309-319; congratulates 
Russell, 317 , champions claims of 
middle classes, 320 ; lus opinion of 
Diplomatic Service, 321 , complains to 
Clarendon about rival use of com- 
munications, 322 ; his hostility to party 
politics, 327 ; lus attitude towards 
Dolby Government, 328 , In touch with 
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Delane, John Thadeus (continued) — 
Loid Stanley, 328 , policy durmg Italian 
war, 331, 332 , Polish policy, 1863, 333 ; 
altitude towards Prussia, 340 , his 
“ temporaiy ’’ Germanism dunng 
Schleswig-Holstcm dispute, 343 , visit to 
America (1856), 360, his estimate of 
British opmion on American Civil Wai, 
372 , influence of Palmei ston on his 
foreign policy, 392 , hostile to Party 
Government, 392 , lack of official 
information after death of Palmeiston, 
393, 397, 398 , efforts to secure official 
information thiough Granville, 399 , 
attitude towaids Russell’s Reform Bill, 
401, 403 , interview with Derby on 
formation of third Ministry, 405 , his 
pait in settlement of Irish Church 
question, 410, refuses to use aiticlo 
against Granville’s foicign policy, 414, 
attitude on outbieak of Franco-Prussian 
War, 416, 417 , organizes war coircspon- 
dents, 418-419, 593 , letter to Russell on 
Government opposition to war cotie- 
spondents, 420 , icccives visit from 
Baron Kiause with “ projet do traite’’ 
between France and Piussia respecting 
acquisition of Luxemburg and Belgium, 
424, 425 , effect of publication m The 
limes, 426, 428, 429 , in “ absolute 
despair” at publication of Olhvici’s 
lottoi denying truth of statement, 427 , 
persuades Russell to remain with 
Prussian Aimy, 433 ; interest in fine aits 
438 , his intciest m obituary notices, 
447 , concern foi ofleclive loader- 
writing staff, 452 , high opinion of 
Stebbing, 453, 498 , opinion ot Gallcnga, 
460 , dislike of Eastern question, 464 , 
choice ol book-reviewers, 467 ; and 
Russell’s review of Kinglake, 474; 
Lucas’s “ standing disagreement ” with, 
481 ; views on poetry , attitude towards 
Shelley, 481 , on Eitwlwn, 491 ; lack of 
interest m books, 491 , gives financial 
assistance to Moiris , confidence in 
MacDonald ; his loneliness on Dasent’s 
retirement, 501 , illness , his “ lay 
seimon,” 505 , publishes account of 
Suez Canal pui chase, 506, Stebbing 
edits papci dunng illness, 506 , signs of 
declining powers , Walter questions him 
on retirement, 507 ; deadcs to reuic, 
508 , Walter advises him os to succession 
and lus pension, 509 , death, 510 ; 
family life and characteristics, 511-512 ; 
transfers Seijcnnt’b Inn house to Chcnoiy, 
514; his comment on Payn’s articles 
(“trash”), 519; tnbutos to editorship, 
598, 599 

Dilanl Limily, 50, 63, 120 

DiXANr, William F. A , trcasuier of The 
Times, 2, 10 ; share in the paper, 3, 17 ; 
his financml mtcicst in railways, 17 ; 
mismanagoment, 21 , Walter calls for 
resignation, 22 ; grounds for dis- 
satisfaction, 23, 24 , his share in The 
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Dclane, William F A (continued) — 
Times redeemed by Walter, 30 , Walter 
insists on his leaving prmting partner- 
ship, 34 , son’s efforts to settle dispute, 
35 , conditions of withdrawal, 36, 37. 544 , 
early life and family, 50 , work, in 
spe^ng up news, 69 , management of 
overland mail, 70, 71 , manager of 
Monmg Chronicle, 196 
Delane, Magnay and Company, 63 
Derby, Lord, attacks The Times in House 
of Loids, 116, attack on newspaper 
mdependence, 155-158 , attacks The 
Times and Aberdeen on publication of 
ultimatum to Russia (1854), 159 , 
Delane’s attitude towards, 328, 405 , 
resigns, 406 

Dickens, Charles, 64, 195, 365, 487 
Dilkp, Charles Wenlwoitli, 195 
Disraeu, Benjamin, rebuffed by Delane, 
59 , attack on The Times, 264, 265 , 
seeks Delano’s support m 1858, 328, 
his “ gilded saloons ” phrase, 335 , his 
Mmistiy of 1868 , writes to Delanc of 
“ your deal and sagacious judgment,” 
406 , appeals to country , The Times 
cnticizes his election address, 407 , 
views on The Times Pailiamcntary 
reporting, 449 , reviews of his novels, 
487 , comment on The Times announce- 
ment of Suez Canal pui chase, 506, 
The Times misses “ scoop ” on his 
retirement , comment on state of papei 
during absence of Walter and Delane, 
507 , his influence with The Times, 564 
Dobie, a , soliutoi to The Times, 35, 495, 
540 

Dobson, G , couespondent of The Times 
at St Petersbuig, 526, 527 
Don, Charles, Pailiamentary lopoitcr for 
The Times, 449 , wiites obituaries, 446 
Donaldson, Dr , 127 
Douglas, Piofessor, contubutes to The 
Times, 519 

Doylf, Andrew, editor of Morning 
Chtonicle, 559 
Drummond, fcdwoid, 542 
Drummond, Henry, 208, 209 


Eastern counties Railway, 127 
Eastern question, 110-116, 143-145, 223, 
224, 225, 250, 251, 464, 465, 506, 507, 508 
Eastuopl, Sii John, proprietor of Morning 
Chronicle, 100, 196, 300, 551, 558 
Eber, Ferdinand, The Times correspondent 
m Gieeco ; sent to Constantinople, 
169 ; joinfi Russell before Balaclava, 
170 , Morris defines duUos, 184 , trans- 
fer! ed to Italy, 275 ; correspondent with 
Sardinian forces, 284, 285 ; recalled to 
P,H S , returns to Italy, 288 , appointed 
bngade commander by Ganbaldi, 289 , 
returns to Constantmople, 291 , refuses 
to go to America, 383, proposal to 
send him to French H Q, during 


Eber, Feidinand (continued) — 
Fianco-Prussian War, 421 , corre- 
spondent at Vienna, 457 , plan lor 
reorganization of E European cotre- 
spondence, 457-458 ; letters about 
Danubian countiies not published by 
Dclane, 464 , book-reviewing, 475, 491 , 
at Berhn Congiess, 524 , relations with 
Andrassy 602 
Eccarius, Geoige, 64 
Edinbiiigh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
217 

Edinburgh Review, 217, 227 
Edwards, Sutherland, correspondent of 
The Times in Poland, 291 , in Luxembuig 
during Fianco-Piussian War, 422 
Elgin, Loid, 145 

Eliot, George, The Times reviews works 
486, 489 

Ellice, “ Bear,” 124, 300, 557 
Elltoi, Henry, 338 

ELPiriNsroNF, Colonel, correspondent at 
Le Mans, 435 

Engels, Fneduch, 163, 304 
Englishman, 542 
Englishman in Kansas, 360 
Evans, David Moiicr, assistant City 
coi respondent of The Tunes, 15, 596 
Evans, De Lacy, 139 
Evening Mail, 597 
Evening Slat, 297 


FaRQUHAR, Sit W R , 180 
Fauchlr, L6on, 153, 158 
Favrt, Jules, 432, 435 
Ferousson, Sir James, 500 
Ftrrand, W B , 6 

Filmort, L , The Times correspondent in 
Berlin, 135 , replaced by Wilkinson, 
275, tour of Umted States, 360; 
declines post in Amenca, 377 
Finey, William, Editor of The Times, 2 
Finlay, Geoige, conespondent of The 
Times m Gitecc, 455-456 
FixuRitRE, book-reviewing, 478 
Forbes, Archibald, 303, 429 
Forestir, Lady Mana, 176 
Fortescue, Lord, writes to Russell of 
“ the rascally Times,'* 555 
FosrER, Thomas Campbell, The Times 
" Irish Commissioner,” 9 
France ; The Times policy towards, 
95-99, 106, 147, 152-154, 222-223, 
279, 280, 552, 555 
Francisco, Don, 100, 101 
Franco-Belgian treaty, The Times articles 
against, 94 

Franco-Prussian War, The Times enter- 
pnse, 302-304; Delane's atutude, 415, 
416; Abel’s biased version of Ems 
negotiations, 417 ; Delane organizes 
wai coi respondents, 418, difficulties 
with authorities, 419 , Russell accepted 
as correspondent with Prussian army, 
421 ; correspondents* stations, 422 ; 
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Franco-Prussian War (continued) — 
Russell’s difBculUes, 423 , Baron Krause 
calls on Delane , commumcates pro- 
posed tieaty between Fiance and 
Prussia, 424 , OUmei’s letter published 
in The Times denying authenticity of 
treaty, 427 ; The Times outstripped by 
rival jouinals, 429 , Russell’s account 
of inteiview between the Etnpeior and 
King of Prussia, 429 , The Times feelings 
towards Fiench Provisional Govern- 
ment, 431 , The Times advises acceptance 
of peace terms , Russell not anxious to 
chronicle bombardment of Paris, 432 , 
Delane peisuades him to remain, 433 , 
news by balloon post, 434, Fiench use 
of “ Agony ” column explained by 
Haidman, 435 , Russell’s account of 
pioclamation oi King of Piussia as 
German Empeior, 435 , Russell’s coup 
about capitulation of Pans , ban on 
The Times lepiesentation with Fiench 
foices removed. Moms pleased at 
news successes, 435 , Russell’s account 
of Prussian cntiy into Pans sent by 
special steamer and train, 436 , further 
successes with news prioiity, 436 
Fraser, Peter, advises Walter on policy, 
3 , Icttei about O’Connell, 10 , on death 
of Alsager, 23 , will, 546 
Freedom ol Piess, 149, 155-157, 158 
Fremanilt, Sir Thomas, 5, 54, 542 
French revolution, The Times “Extia- 
ordmary Edition” (giatis), 85, The 
Times attitude, 156 
Friend of Tiulia, 309, 318 
Froudi , J a , 304 , 7 he Times review of 
his history, 473 
Fvnn, Robert, 282, 283 


Gallenga, Antonio, 284 , appointed 
war correspondent in Italian war, 
1859, 285 , reports to Hardman in 
Tunn , given commission and appointed 
aide-de-camp by Ulloa, 285 , returns 
unexpectedly to P H S. ; Morris charges 
him with desertion 287 , returns to 
Italy, expelled fiom Rome by Papal 
Government, 288 , takes place of Eber 
m Sicily, 289 , sent to Schleswig- 
Holstein, to Copenhagen, 342; sent 
to Amciica, 384, writes leading articles, 
451-452 ; cot respondent at Rome, 459; 
Walter wishes to appoint him to Parts, 
460, at Constantinople; expelled by 
Tuikish Goveinmont, 464, blamed by 
MacDonald for lack of cntci prise, 465 ; 
reviews books, 478 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 289, 290, 291, 332 
Garnier agency, 87 
Geikie, Archibald, book-reviewing, 468 
Gibson, Thomas Milner, 203 
GirtARD, Dr. S. L, editor of Mormtts 
Herald, 95 


Giifen, Robert, in City Office of The 
Times, 596 

Glads roNE, Thomas, 360 
Glads I ONE, Wilham Ewait, offers post to 
Dasent, 122, 497 his opinion of Lowe, 
133 , letter to Dclane on help of The 
Times 180 , pioposal to reduce 
adveitisement duty, 206, his opinion 
of the Stai, 291 , defends Reform Bill, 
401 , detei mines to abrogate privileges 
of The Times, 406 , enters on closer 
relauons with paper, 407, 408, 409 , 
receives Dclane, 409 , writes to Queen 
on publication in The Times ot pro- 
posed tieaty between Fiance and 
Prussia, 426, suppoited by Chcneiy, 
522 , on “ the insolence of The Times’’ 
578 

Globe, 99 155, 238, 244, 249, 268, 321, 
398, 560 

Glover, Serjeant William, 552 
Goldsmith, Lewis, 151, 570 
Goodlakf, Fiancis, publisher of The 
Times, 492 

GoRTSCHAxoFr, Princc, 191 
Graham, Sir James, 6, 95, 542 
Grani, Albert, 596 
Granf, J P, 312, 314 
Grant, James, 565 

Granvilii, Loid, 54. 123, writes to 
Reeve about The Times French policy, 
148 , lelations with Dclane and Reeve. 
264 : his letter to Dclane about attacks 
on Cannmg, 312, 313 , urges Canmng 
to be less squeamish, 316 ; advises 
promotion of Delane’s brother 313 ; 
lecommcnds W II Russell to Canning, 
316 , attubutes concessions on Reform 
to The Times, 405 , seeks closer con- 
nexion between Delano and Gladstone, 
406 , friendly relations with Delane 
conunue, 413, appointment as Foreign 
Secretary welcomed by The Times, 415 , 
letters to Cheneiy, 522, 601 
Graphic, 291 

Great Western Railway, 347 
GRiJEcr Don Pacifico case, 240-242 
Grlilty, Horace, 204 
Greenwood, Frederick, editor of Pall 
Mall Gazette, 304, 506, 599 
Gary, Lord, 155 
Grey, Sir George, 172 
Grpvilu, Chailes, diary entry on death of 
Barnes, 1 , letter to Reeve on com laws, 
14 ; on Ddane dispute, 25, 33 , intro- 
duces himself to Delanc, 53 , on The 
Times attacks upon Prime Minister, 
95 ; writes to Reeve on Tahiti question, 
97; description ol attempts to gam 
paper’s suppoit, 99, his influence on 
the paper, 100 , advises Dasent on 
Spanish marriage question, lOI, 102; 
protests to Reeve on tone of articles, 
103 ; note on diflercnce between Reeve 
and Walter, 105 ; grows to hate The 
Times, 203, his contributions to the 
paper , influence on Barnes and Dolane, 
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Greville, Charles (continued) — 

216 , conduct of The Time^ “ a source 
of vexation " to, 229 , letter to Russell 
on The Times attacks on Palmerston, 
254 , diary reference to Pi ess nvalnes, 
551 , his reference to alliance between 
RusseU administration (1846) and The 
Times, 551 

GROsvrNOR, Lord, 401 
Guizot, F P G , 71, 92, 95, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 102, 223 


HaLFACRE, Edward,” mm de 
plume of George Dasent, 473, 487 
Hautax, Lord see Wood, Sir C 
Hamilton, James, correspondent of The 
Times in Geimany, 276 
Hampshire Independent, 17 
Harcourt, Wilham Vernon, wiites for 
The Times under pseudonym of 
‘‘ Histoiicus,” 372 
Hardinoe, Lord, 188 
Hardman, Frederick, relieves Chenery at 
Constantinople, IM, his other posts, 
correspondent in Berlin, 277, 338, 339 , 
in Turin , dislikes Gallenga, 285, 290 , 
sent to Moiocco to report Spanish cam- 
paign, 288 , attached to German Army 
in Holstem, 342 , returns to Pans oflicc, 
421 , attitude towards French, 422 , 
leaves for Rouen, 433 , instructions fiom 
Morns dunng siege of Pans, 433 , 
sends account of hist balloon post, 434 ; 
explains Fionch use of “Agony” 
column during siege, 435 , resumes duties 
in Pans, 436 , in Italy , returns to Pans, 
459, 460 ; relaUons with Blowita, 461, 
462 

Hardy, Thomas, The Times reviews works, 
490 

Harrowby, Lord, 1 55, 324 
Havas agency, 87, 549 
Hawfs, Bciyamin, 54 
Hayward, Abiaham, 413, 447, 472, 521 
Heath, John Beniamin, 19 
Heirs, Sir Arthur, 218 
Herbert, Sidney, 13, 533 
Herbert, Mrs Sidney, 177 
“Hertiordshire Incumbent,” nom de 
plume of J. W Blakeslcy, 478 
IlBRVEV, Lord William, 220, 531 
Hiogins, Matthew James, contributes to 
The Tmesy 108 

Hill, Birkbeck, book-reviowing, 468 
Hillebrano, Kail, daily letteis to The 
Titnes from Rome, 459 
“ Historicus ” letters dunng Amencan 
Civil War, 372 

Hobhousl, Sir John, 6, 7, 148, 318, 540, 553 
Hooo, James Wcir, 540 
Hohenzolurn-Sigmarinobn, Pnnee Leo- 
pold of, 415, 416 

Honan, M B, The Times coi respondent 
in Portugal, 26 ; special mission to 
Italy, 134; dismissed, 137 
Hood, Tom, 239 


Hooper, Wynnard, m City olBce of 
The Times, 596 
Horsman, Edward, 335 
Hotze, Henry, 382 

Hozier, Henry, war correspondent of 
The Times, 342, 418, 419, 420, 421 , 
reviews books, 474 
Hozier, John, 418, 420 
Hudson, Sir James, 337, 338 
Huefter, Dr Francis, music critic of The 
Times, 445 

Hughes, Mr Alderman, 19 
Hughes, T M , The Times coi respondent 
at Lisbon, 134 

Hungarian msuirection, 142, 457 
Hunt, G Ward, 407 
Hunt, Thointon, 337, 354 
Hutton, R H , 309 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, reviews books, 
480 


\lLVSTRATED London News, 10, 206, 
213, 291, 377 

India . overland route to see under 
The Tunes 

Indian Mutiny, 309-319, 584-389 , cost 
of telegrams to The Times, 271 , The 
Times Calcutta coricspondent piotcsts 
against withdrawal of European troops , 
Delano’s early views, 309 ; The Times 
approves appointment ol Sii Cohn 
Campbell ; “ Indophilus ” letters , 

Delanc postpones holidays, 310, The 
Times warns readers of ficsh disasters ; 
Dasent lakes chaigc of papu, 311, 312 , 
attacks on Canning, 312-315, W 11 
Russell to bo sent as coiiespondent, 
316, congiatulatcd by Delano, 317, 
Satin dav Review tribute, 318 

“ Indophilus,” pseudonym of Sir Cliarles 
Trevelyan, 310 

iNiiRNAnoNAL Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, 64 

Irtland • The Times “ special com- 
missioner ” (1845), 9 

Irish Chuich question, 408, 409, 410, 411 

Irish land question, 411', 412 

Iron Duke, steamer charteied by The Times, 
8 

Isabflla II, Queen of Spain, 100-101 

Italy • policy of The Times, 106, 282, 283, 
284-285, 330 


Jacob Omnmm,” pseudonym of 
Matthew James Higgins, 108 
Jlbb, book-icviewing, 475, 478 
Jlnninc,3, L J, coi respondent of The 
Times m Now York, 390 ; wntes leading 
01 tides, 452 

Johnson, John (Lord Mayor), at City 
Tostimomal dinnei, 18 
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MacDonald, John Cameron (continued) — 
Engineer, 492, 493 , Delane’s confidence 
m, 501 ; deputizes foi Moms during 
illness , eflect on his health , speaks of 
resignation, 501 , appointed to “ assist 
Mr Walter m the Management,” 504 , 
his relations with Walter, 505, high 
opinion ot Chfford, 513, 514, cfloils 
to speed up publication, 514; piovails 
on Chencry to try Buckle and Capper 
at bunging out paper, 529 
Macdonhcl, James, leader-wntci, 453, 507 
Macdonul, John, reviews books, 477 
McGaiian. J a application for employ- 
ment as foreign correspondent rejected, 

464 

MacGregor, John, 54 
Mackay, Charles, correspondent of Tlie 
limci, m Ameiica, 366, 377, 378, 381, 

382 , sends misleading accounts of 
Southern prospects, 384 , dismissed, 
386-388 

MACKfNNA, Mr, foiclgn correspondent 
of The Ttme^, 135 
Madnd Gazette, 101 
Magnay, F a., 50 
Magnetic Telegraph Company, 89 
MAOPiRr, J. F , 209 
Mail, 597 

Maine, Sir Henry, contributes to The 
Tmei, 518 

Malmesbgry, Lord, 153, 191, 201, 328, 330 
Manchester Daily Times, 294 
Manchester Examiner Extramdinary, 294 
Mam Hester Guardian, 294, 302 
Manners, Lord John, 123 
Manning, Cardinal, 46 
Manx IVeekly Review, 7 
Marie Luise, Infanta, 100 
Marx. Karl, 163, 304, 373, 571 
MiREomi, Ocoiae, 13, 489 
Mlrrick, John, 80 
Meiternicii, Piince, 105, 107, 142 
MrcHru', C- E, editor of Mornwg Post, 

147 

MiCHin, A , 354 

Milnes, Monckton, 108 

Mitchell, Aichibald, French secret agent, 

570 

Mitchell, Michael George, Maneilles 
conespondent of The Times, 82. 1 39 ; 
French secret agent, 278, 279, 554, 571 
Mitchlll’s Presi Dueaory, 354 
MoiESvvoRm, Sn Willmra, 109, 257, 258. 

264, 265, 270, 553, 374 
Monitew, 140, 222 
MONrPFNSiTR, Due dc, 100 
Morlpy, Samuel, 255 
Morning Advertiser, 197, 330, 565 
Momng Chronkle, 70, 71, 79, 81, 99, 132, 

133, 135. 144, 151, 168, 194, 196, 197, 

198, 238, 239. 297, 300. 303, 321, 330. 

346, 542, 351, 552, 35,3, 556, 557, 558, 567 
Morning Herald, 5, 13, 14, 16, 70, 71, 73. 

79, 81, 82. 84, 95, 133, 155, 197. 198, 

209, 253, 254, 297, 303, 346, 438, 542, 

545, 550. 571 

614 


Mot rung Post, 5, 71, 131, 147, 153, 163, 

197, 249, 253, 262, 297, 304, 305, 322, 
333, 338, 593 

Morning Star, 297, 302, 303, 583 

Morocco The Times description of 
French bombardment of Tangier, 96 

Morris, Mowbray, Manager of The Times 
43, sister matiics Gcoige Delano, 50, 
Moms matnes Emily Delane, 50, 63 , 
appointed Manager, 62 , early hfe , 
loyalty to John Walter, unfuendly 
with William Dclane, death of first 
wife, his letters, to coi respondents, 63 , 
attitude towards Ameiican Civil War, 
Inendly with Dickens and Thackeray, 
genciosity, relations with Delano, 
with John Walter, 65 , disti lists foreign 
telegraph wires, 85, 86, 87, 89 , arrange- 
ment with blectiic Tolcgiaph Company, 
90, rcoiganization of Foreign coi re- 
spondents, 134-138 , sends information 
fiom Pans , opinion of O’Meaghcr, 
138, dispute with Pndham, 142, asks 
Bird to secure correspondent m Omer 
Pasha’s camp, 167, sends Paton to 
Cnmca, 168, oidois Ebcr to Crimea 
170 ; sends Russell sectional iron house, 
183; defines duties of coi respondents , 
recalls Chenery from Constautmople, 
184; in legulai coi respondence with 
W F A Dclane (Morning Chronicle), 

198 , evidence on newspapei taxes, 
204-205 , his views on postage latc, 206 ; 
on mutilation of The Times by wbolc- 
salots, 212; cllmts to secure cheaper 
nowspnnt, 213 , his opinion of Reeve, 
226 , efiorts to improve foreign news- 
scivice, 271-293, desciibcs Atlantic 
submanne telegraph as “great boro,” 
271 , piotcsts against Reuter’s service , 
opposed to “ Sti angers ” as foreign 
COI respondents, 273 , retuscs civil recep- 
tion to William Howard Russell , 
dismisses Coibett, 274, emphasizes 
need foi light touch m foreign com- 
munications, 275 , dismisses Berlin 
correspondent, 276, lack of faith in 
O’ Meagher, 278 , suggests bnbing 
French authoutics, 279 ; defends The 
limes policy of cntia/ing foreigners, 
281 , his opinion of Wreford , sends 
Hardman to Tuim, 282, repudiates 
Flynn as conespondent in Rome, 283 ; 
sends Eber ns conespondent with 
Sardmun forces, 284; complains to 
Hardman about icstnciion, 286 , charges 
Gallcnga with desertion, 287 ; calls 
upon Ffacr to choose between service 
with Garibaldi or The Times, 289, 
concern Jor safety of correspondents, 
292 ; on price of “ first-class ” papers, 
294; views imd Jnstnictlons to corre- 
spondents dunng Indian Mutiny, 311 , 
and Daily Telegraph's eii dilation, 334 ; 
views on Ameiican Civil Wai, 362, 
wntes to Russell on his speech, 364 ; his 
Southern sympathies, 366 , advises 
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Morris, Mowbray (continued) — 

Russell of action in event of war with 
America, 371 , tells him to “ go to the 
front or come home ’* , dismisses 
Mackay, 387 , instructs O’Meagher to 
seek French source of infoimation, 400 , 
asks Russell to tiy to secure sei vices of 
Archibald Foibes during Franco- 
Prussian Wdi, 429, instructions to 
Hardman during siege of Pans, 433 , 
complains of lack of news , instructs 
Russell to use telcgiaph fieely, 434, 
his play-going, 440, 442 , aims to supple- 
ment Reuter by special tclcgiams, 454 , 
avoiso to use of code lor telegraph 
purposes, 456 , consults Eber on 
leorganization of E European coiie- 
spondence, 457, 458 , asks tot supply 
of French newspapers, 460 , on Lucas’s 
disagi cement with Delano, 481 , on 
T/ie Times anonymity, 482 , health 
begins to fail, his son’s extravagance 
a source ol woiry, 497, arrives at 
Cairo , learns of his son’s misdeeds in 
Austriilia, leaves for England, 500, 
Dclane assists flnanaally, 501 , resigns, 
502 , death, 503 

Morris, Mowbiay W , 490, 497, 500 
Morris, William O’Connor, lettcis in 
The Ttmei on Irish land question, 413 , 
reviews books, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 
476, 477, 478, 480, 491 
Moilly, J L,361 

Moyliy, James Bowling, leader-wiitci of 
The Ttmeit 126, reviews books, 478, 
479, 480 

vIoYiEY, Rev Thomas, leadci-wiitcr ot 
The Tme%, 42, 124, 125, 126, 452, his 
high lato of salary, 125; caUed “The 
Father,” 125 ; special correspondent in 
Rome, 126 ; condemns Scott’s design for 
new Foreign Office, 334 , writes on Irish 
Church question, 408 , his obituaiy 
notices of Kebic and Pusoy, 446 , wiites 
Dclane’s “ lay sermon,” 505 , writes 
obituary notice of Delano, SIO , his 
review of Gesta Christi, 600 
lULiER, Max, reviews books, 468 
luRRAY, Mrs., action about pnnting 
charges, 3 


'^APIER, Sir Charles, 560, 561 
lARwroN, Louis, 147, 148, 150, 222, 
278, 324, 325, 326, 329, 332, 570 
'AiMYTii, Lieut Charles, conospondent 
m Crimea , organizes dolonce of Silistna, 
169, 573 

attorn! Rojomer, 7, 543 
£ lUON, J F., head of The Times Parlia- 
mentaiy Staff, 18, 37, 133,449 
iriBAtiEB, Adolf, contiibutcs to The 
Times, 518 
FUMANN, Baron, 142 


Newcastie, Duke of, wutes to Raglan 
on behalf of W H Russell, 174, 
attacks The Times , removal demanded 
by John Russell, 180, on Press duiing 
Cnmean War, 190, 576 , resignation, 
342 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, The 
Times reviews works, 478 
Newspaper, legal definition, 200 
Newspaper tax select committees ap- 
pomted (1850), 198 , stamps impressed 
by The Times in process of pnntmg, 
199, 200 , The Times attitude towaids 
abolition 204-206 , repealed (1855), 207 , 
effect of abolition, 294, 345 
Newspaper trams, 347 
New Yotk Herald, 295, 296, 354, 366 
New York Tinwi, 386, 493 
New Yotk Tribune, 465 
NiairnNGALE, Florence, 176, 177, 178, 185 
Notd-Deutiche Zeitunq, 430 
Norton, Ciiroline, 13 , reviews books, 472, 
473, 486 , on East Lynne, 490 
Nothomb, Baron, 525 


Oakfley. Fiedenck, articles on 
Oxford Movement, 10 
O’Britn, Bronterro, 7 
O’Brien, P , foreign correspondent of 
The Times, 136, ropnmanded by 
Morris , dismissed, 137, 143, 241, 243, 
567 

Observer, 542 

O’Connell, Darnel, The Times campaign 
against, report of tiial, 8; denounces 
The Times “Irish Commissioner,” 9, 
report on conditions at Darrynane, 9 
O’Donovan, Edmund, correspondent of 
The Times m Spam, 464 
OoLF, Charles, correspondent of The 
Times m Greece ; murdered, 463 
Oliphanf, Laurence, offered corre- 
spondentship at Conslantmople, 145 , 
tour of United States with Dclane, 360 ; 
correspondent at Pans, 436 , mtioduces 
Blowitz, 461 ; leaves for America, 461 
Ollivipr, Emile, French Pnmo Minister, 
426, 427 

O’Meaoher, J B., The Times corre- 
spondent in Madnd, 134 ; appointed 
Pans coi respondent, 138, 140, 141. 
241, 277-278, 329 ; his sources of 
mfomution , at vananco with Editonal 
opinion , becomes anU-Bonapartibt, 
278 , dilhculties with Ficnch authorities : 
Moms suggests bribe, 279; expulsion 
threat, 279-280, 536, instructed by 
Moi 1 IS to seek French source of mf orma- 
tion, 400 , retires, 459 
O’Miara, Barry Edward, 134 
0’Rau.Y, Andrew, The Times corre- 
spondent in Pans, 70, 71, 99, 134, 135 ; 
fnendship with Delane, Moms com- 
plaiib ol extravagance ; dismissed, 138, 
567 
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Orsini, Tehee, 324 
OSBORKC, R Beinal, 329, 373, 401 
OsBORNr, Sidney Godolphin, 177, 573 
OUSELEY, W G , 550 
OviRiAND Route see Under The Tinted 
India 

OwLN, Richaid, contributes to The Tunes, 
518 

Okenford, John, art ciiticisms lot The 
Timei, 439 , dramatic critic, 440 
OxroRU Movement, 10, 46 


PaCIFICO, Don, 240-242 

pALGRAvr, franc IS Turner, architectural 
criticism lor 7 he Times, 440 

Pall Mall Gazette, 304, 346 

Palwir, Professor b H, contubutes to 
The Tunes, 468, 518 

Paemfr, Roundcll, leadei-wiiter of The 
Times, 2 

Palmirsion, Lady, 247, 258, 2(i3, 392 

PALMIRSION, Lord, ofiers Qvil Service 
appointment to Dclane, 54, 57, 334; 
attack on Ashburton Treaty, 94; 
Foicign Minister (1846), 100, dis- 
trusted by Guizot, 100, aitiUcs on 
foreign policy not influenced by, 102 , 
The Times cncouiaged by Aberdeen 
to attack, 103 , connexion with Morning 
Post, 147, 305 , agrees with The Tunes 
statement on lunctions of Picss, 165 ; 
advocates invasion of Ciimea, 174, 
acclaimed by The Tunes as only possible 
Prime Minister, 181 ; becomes Prime 
Minister, 182, Queen Victoria’s letter 
to, on The Times monopoly of news, 202 , 
his reply, 556 , Reeve’s hostility towards, 
221 , The Times attitude towaids, 236, 
'* Tlie simpciing scci ctaiy,” the “ Worn- 
out hack of a dozen Administrations,” 
237 , his eflorts foi leconciliation with 
Dclane fail, 239, 558, tuither attacks 
on, 240, 241-242 ; vote of censure on his 
foicign policy, Ins “Civis Romanus 
sum ” speech, 242, 243 , action on 
ariival of Kossuth, 249, Queen asks 
for Ins dismissal , action lo Louis 
Napoleon’s coup cVEtat leads to icsigna- 
tion (1851), 249, 250, reasons foi Im 
resignation m 1853, 251 , The Times 
welcomes him as Prime Minister (1855), 
251, 252, The Times attacks icncwcd, 
253, 255, 256 ; leplaces Russell by 
Moleswoith, 257, 555 , The Times 
attitude changes “exponent of the 
popular will,” 258 , meeting with Dclane, 
264 ; ** has legulaily ‘ done ’ The Times ” 
(Disraeli), 265 ; The Times dcdaies 
allegiance, 265-267 ; relations with 
Delano (” I behove Ihini] to bo personally 
fnendly ”), 268 ; pcrsu.idcs Delano to 
tone down O’Meagher dispatches, 281 ; 
popular with salaried classes, 320 ; 
importance of suppoit of The Times, 
321 ; supports Bowling m C'luna 


Palmerston, Loid (continued) — 
incident, 323 , advises Dclane of 
impending dissolution (1857), 323 , 
fall in 1858 duo to “eirors of 
demeanour,” 324 , The Times panegyric, 
327 , settles dillci cnees with Loid J 
Russell , again Prime Minister, 329 , 
views on Sue/ Canal, 334 , suppoited 
by Daily Telegiaph, 354 , advises Dclane 
of Araciican light to scaich “Trent,” 
370 , his last letter to Dclane, 392 , 
his relations with Press, 556, 560 
Panizzi, Antonio, 331, 332 
Panmurf, Lord, 182, 183, 187, 189, 202, 
575 

Papir Tax lepealed (1861), 299, 346 
Paradol, M Prevost, 301, 460, 568 
“ Parisian, A ” nom dc plume of Prevost 
Paiadol and otheis, 460 
Parkfr, Admiial, 241 
Parhs, Joseph, 124, 336, 447 
Parnlll, Cliailcs Stewart, 522, 523 
Paion, Andrew Archibald, The Times 
correspondent m Hungary, 142 , sent 
to Ciimca , rebuked by Morns, 168 
PAriisoN, Maik, correspondent of The 
Times at Beilin, 276 
Paxton, Sn Joseph, 504 
Payn, James, contubutes to The Times, 519 
PiARS, Edwin, correspondent of The 
Times at Constantinople, 464 
Plll, Sir Robett, iclatiuns with John 
Waller, 6, 7 , attacked by The Times 
on com laws, PeU wiitcs to Queen 
denying statement, 12, The Times 
lusiilicd, 14 , sends exclusive news to 
The Times, 76-77; The Junes supports 
policy against Ftanco-Bclgian ticaty, 94 ; 
Grcville’s note on attacks upon ; 
suggests stopping 1‘oicign Office com- 
munications to The Times, 95, 550-551 
PiiL, Sii Robcit, stalls The Times Cnmea 
fund. 176 

PiMBiKioN, Col Chnstopher, assistant 
to Russell during Inanco-Piussian Wai, 
418, 421, 423, shot dead at Battle of 
Sedan, 429 
PrNAV, Mile , 429 
Piopil’s Cluitcr Union, 203 
PrRsiONY, Due de, 326, 572 
PiYRoNNii, Vicomtcssc de, 415, 422, 433 
Philadelphia Public Jjtdgct, 348 
Puii LIPS, Samuel, art critic of The Times, 
438 ; reviews books, 468, 469, 476, 488 ; 
his C'.savs, 595 
PniNN, Thomas, 257 

“Phocian” letters duiing American 
Qvil War, 383 
Pholnix Pmk murdeis, 523 
PiOBON post, 88, 435, 548 • sec also under 
The Times, below 
Plus IX. 104, 105, 106 
Poiisii msuriection, 1863, 333 
PoMART, Queen, 96 
POKSONBV, Loid, 93 
PoNSONBY, Spencer, 268, 322 
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PooiE, R S , leviews books, 468 
PowLES, J D , 19, 542 
Press Association, 305, 454 
Press (Disraeli’s), 264, 565 
Pridham, Chailcs, 142 
Prim, General, 415, 416 
PRimiNo House Square, New York, 493, 
494 

Pritchard, Geoige, 96, 98 
Pnvy Council Office, 216 
Provincul journalism, 214, 215, 294 
Prussia constitution (1847) suppoited by 
The Times, 104 , attitude towards, 339, 
340, 425 

Prussia, Crown Pnnee of, 231 


Raglan, Lord, i 7 i, 172. 174, iso, 

185, 574 

Railway Critic, 17 

Railway development as aid to news 
transmission, 80, 83, 549 
Railway Journal, 17 

Railway King and Univeisal Advertiser, 16 
Railway speculation (1845), The Times 
attacks, 12-16 
Railway Times, 15, 16, 17 
RAUCiABt, M , 567 
Raymond, H J , 493 

Riade, Winwood, correspondent for 
The Times in Ashanti Wai, 456 
Rrivi, Henry, Gicvillo’s Icttor of caution, 
14, Icttci to Oelanc on possible dis- 
missal, 32 ; iniunatc with Guizot , 
Aberdeen’s respect foi, 92, 93 , reply 
to Palmerston’s attack on Ashburton 
treaty, 94 , in contact wth Claicndon, 
100, informed of course of action on 
vSpanish manages question, 101 ; eftcct 
ot articles on Ficnch opinion, 101 , lela- 
tions with Huosen, 104 , difleiences 
with John Waltci, 105 , considcied too 
leactionaiy by Delano, 107 , his depend- 
ence on Clarendon, 111, 112 ; dcsciibed 
by Woodhani os the “Council Office 
Czar,” 129 , complains about The Times 
foicign nows, 135; replies to Gianville 
on lesponsibihty of picss, 149; aiticles 
oil ficctlom of Picss in icply to Dciby 
attack, 156, 157 , i cures from paper, 201 , 
intioduccd to Baines, 216, 566, (list 
leading ai tide, 216 , caily hie , Inondship 
with do Tocqueville, 217 , oilered Piivy 
Council , bis shaio m influencing policy 
of The Times ; piosentcd to Louis 
Philippe; ills political friends, 218; 
intciest in music and art ; his nickname 
11 Pomposo , relations with Delano, 
219, 220; his muriiages, 219; his 
worth to the paper, importance of 
his lelationsliip with Clarendon, 220, 
nio-Piench views , hostility towards 
Palmerston, 221, 222 ; his independence, 
221 , relations with Walter and Delane 


Reeve, Heniy (continued) — 
strained, 223 , visit to Turkey, 223, 224 , 
m Pans discusses Eastern question 
with Mme de Licven and Guizot, 223 , 
m Constantinople and Therapia, 224 , 
Daily News comment , Delane’s reac- 
tion , Reeve rephes, 225 , icsigns fiom 
The Times, 226 , withdiaws lesignation, 
227, Walter writes to an Austiian 
policy, 227 , again wilting on Eastern 
question, 227 , becomes Editor of 
Edinbitigh Review, 227, 262, protests 
to Dasent about article on Naples, 228 , 
relations with Dasent, 228 , uneasy on 
pubhcation of Prussian article, 229, 
withdiaws from the paper, 230, 265 ; 
declines Walter’s invitation to Bear 
Wood , wiiles to Walter on his resigna- 
tion, 230 , aiticlc in Edinburgh on Picss, 
232, 300, hi3 own justification for 
resignaUon from The Times, 233, 234, 
566, 579 ; a loss to the paper , hia 
contributions, 234 , suggests moderation 
of attacks on Palmerston, 246 , rap- 
prochement with Palmerston, 247 , 
his views on foreign correspondence, 
567 , on policy of The Times, 580 
RrroRM, 396, 397, 198, 400-406 
RfiMUSAT, M de, 153 

RrsHiD Pasha, Turkish Foreign Minister, 
144 

Reudr’s agency, 88, 272, 271, 284 289 
430, 454, 549 

Revue dcs Deux Mondes, 301 
Reynolds, S H , leader-wiitcr, 453 
Ricardo, ) L , 90 

Robinson, H Crabb, Editor of The 
Times, 2, 3, II, 26, 34, 38 
Roebuck, John Arthur, 180, ISl, 185, 242 
Rooers, Frederic, writes for The Times, 2 
Rose, Sir John, 162, 372 
Rass, Charles, head of The Times Parlia- 
montaiy staff, 448, 595 
RorHSCiiiLD, Baron Lionel dc, 19, 333, 571 
RoiHSiTULD, Nathan Meyer, 15 
Run, William, spoitmg conespondent 
of The Times, 133 

Russlll, Lord John, 158 , ready to com- 
municate v/ith Delano on French 
policy, 103, TT criticizes appoint- 
ment as Foioign Secictary, 109 , letter 
to Queen about The Times publication 
of ultimatum to Russia, 159; wnt^ 
of “vile tyianny” of The Times, 192; 
demands removal of Duke of Newcastle ; 
resigns, 180, speech on condition of 
aimy m Cnmea, 181 ; on govemraent 
use ol Press, 201 ; plans to destroy 
news-monopoly of The Times, 202, 
561-562 , objects to Clarendon’s intimate 
connexion with The Times, 242 ; 
demands resignation of Palmerston, 
250 ; appointment as Colonial Secretory 
(1855) critid/ed by The Tunes, 252; 
resignation, 256 ; on the “ dangerous 
omnipotence ” of The Times, 267 ; 
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Russfix, Lord John (continued) — 
appointment as Foreign Minister (1859) 
welcomed by The Imer, 331 , views 
on American Civil War, 366 , invites 
Delane to his house, 384, The Times 
hostile to claims to succeed Palmerston 
(1865), 395 , attitude of the paper 
modified, 396, 591 , his attitude towards 
Press, 397 , The Times publishes false 
rumours of impending resignation, 398 , 
Delane’s attitude towaids his Reform 
Bill, 401 , Ihe Times effort to save 
Ministry on reform defeat, 402 , resigns, 
404 , “ alliance ” with The Times, 551 , 
recognizes Delanc and Reeve as almost 
peisonal enemies, 577 , The Times 
attitude towards, 591-592 
RuisFLL, Lord Odo, 282 
Russfll, William Howard, reports 
O’Connell tiial for The Times, 8 , 
report on his piopcity at Darrvnane, 10 , 
in Ciimea, 146 , a Pailiamcntary 
reportci, 170, ordered to Malta by 
Delanc, his first experience as war 
correspondent, 170 , lands at Gallipoli, 
171 , difficulties with military authorities, 
171 , his ai tides on conditions in army, 
172-174 , thieats to stop rations, 181 , 
reputation well established , the “ thin 
red sticak ” at Balaclava, 183 ; Moms 
dehnes duties, 184 , avic reception on 
return ftom Ciimea refiiscd, 274, his 
opinion of Townsend, 311 , Dclane 
decides to send him to India, 316, 
Moms’s instructions to , relations with 
Governor-General and Commandei-m- 
Chief . his good work, 317 , tubutes, 
318, 319, sent to United States, over- 
whelmed with invitations, 363 , popular 
in Republican ciidcs, 364 , intioduced 
to Sewaid, presented to Lmcoln, 364 , 
tour in Southern States, 364 , high 
opinion of Lincoln's motives, 364 , 
ludgments not heeded by Delanc and 
Morris, 364, his description of battle 
of Bull Run, 367 ; denounced in 
Amencan press , fears for his safety , 
known as " Bull-Run Russell,” 368 ; 
expulsion demanded, 369 ; Morns’s 
instmctions to in event of wai with 
Amenca, 371 , attempt made on his 
integnty , position more difficult , leaves 
Washington for New York, 374 ; un- 
populanty continues , leaves for Canada ; 
difficulties with authorities on returning 
to United States, Moms writes “Go 
to the front or come homo ” , leaves 
for England, 375 ; ceases to write on 
Amencan affairs for The Times, 376; 
Dolanc’s efforts to get bun sent to 
Licnch II Q. duiing Franco-Prussian 
War, 419-420, 593 , accepted as corre- 
spondent with Prussian Army , attached 
to Crown Pnncc’s staff, 421 , relies 
on General von Blumcnthal for bis 
account of licst great battle, 423 ; 


Russell, William Howard (continued) — 
outstnpped in news by rival papers, 
429 , his account of mtemew between 
Napoleon and King of Piussia after 
Sedan, 429-431 , report domed by 
Bismarck , Russell demands interview , 
The Times censured for suppiessmg 
alleged contradicUon , Chenery defends 
Russell, 430, 431 , account of Bismaick 
interview published and supported by 
Wace, Russell on good terms with 
Geiman generals, 431 , not anxious to 
chromcle bombaidment of Pans, 432 , 
Delane persuades him to lemam, 433 , 
his account of proclamation of King of 
Prussia as Gciman Emperor, 435 , his 
coup on capitulation of Pans, 436 , 
account of Prussian entry sent by 
special steamer and tram, 436, wntes 
obituary notices, 447, coiicspondent 
at Vienna, 456^57 , icviews books, 
474, 475 , recognizes Delane’s declinmg 
poweis, 508 , special correspondent 
at St Petersburg for coronation of 
Czai, 527 , his correspondence, 538 , 
Bismaick ’s opinion of, 593 


O LETTERS duimg Amencan Civil 
Wai, 379, 384 

Saia, George Augustus, 303 
Salle, Isadoio, 278, 554 
Sampson, M B , City coi respondent of 
The Times, 543, 595 

Saigon, L. A , m chaige of The Times 
Pigeon Post Scivice, 80 
Samson, R , 80 
Samuel, Mr , 559 

SANDwnii, Humphiy, The Times cone- 
spondont at Constantinople, 113, 143, 
144, 145, 602 

Sartorius, Captain George, 422 
Saturday Review, 167, 270, 301, 318, 334, 
335, 583 

Sayc®, a H , reviews books, 468 ; other 
contributions to The Times, 518 
Schllswio-Holsiun question, 339-344 
SClIWARZLNBrRO, PriDco, 142 
Scotsman, 294, 383, 454, 493 
Scorr, Sir Gilbeit, 334 
Seward, William H., Amencan Secretary 
of State, 364, 365 
Seymour, Admiral, 324 
“ S G O ” correspondence in The Times, 
177, 573 

SHAFirsBURY, Lord, 130, 338, 392 
Shako, Alexander Innes, reviews books, 
470, 472, 478, 479, 487, 489, 490, 491 ; 
writes Chailcs Kingsley’s obituary, 479 
Shefliehl Telegraph, 294, 513 
Shellfy’s Woiks, altitude of Delane 
and Barnes towoids, 481 
Simpson, General, 185, 188, 573, 575 
Skinnir, J E. H , coirespondeal of Daily 
Nem at Batde of Sedan, 429 
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Sleigh, Colonel establishes the Daily 
Tdegiaph and Conner, 295, 346 
SLrorLL, John, 370, 374 
Smailey, G W, 465, 600 
Smith, Geoige, correspondent of The 
Tunes in Calcutta, 389 
SMini, Goldwin, 48, 478, 480, 484 
SMirH (W H ) and Son, 355, 356, 357 
Southern Star, 543 

Spain, news fiom by ** cxtraordinaiy 
expiess ” (1846), 78 

Spanish mairiages, 100, 101, 137, 138, 216 
Spectator, 309, 380 

Spence, James, letters to The Ttme^ 
undei signature “ S,” 379, 384 
S TAMP duties see Newspaper tax 
Standard, 5, 13, 102, 151, 297, 298, 299, 
302, 348, 425, 427, 430, 463, 527, 550, 
565, 568, 583, 593 

SfANDEN, James, The Times conespondent 
at Bombay, 309, 315 
Stanley, Dean, reviews books, 479 
Statesman, 564 

Stebbino, William, leadei -writer of The 
Times, 407, 453 , levicws books. 468, 
appointed assistant editor in succession 
to Dasent, 498, 499 , edits paper duimg 
Delane’s illness, 506 , relations with 
Clifloid , reasons for non-succession to 
editoiship, 513 , icsponsiblc for papoi on 
retirement ol Dolane , unwilling to servo 
undei Chcneiy , resumes kadcr-wiiting, 
514 

Steei r, a C , reviews books, 485, 486 
SiiPHiN, Leslie, 302, 304, 359, 390 
Sttphlns, Pembroke Scott, appointment 
as assistant to Managci, 502 
S'iirlino, rdward, 120 
STJUMAN, W. J , 464, 595 
Stock Exchange llxpress, 16 
Stockmar, BiUon, 104 
SioKis, W P , 294 

Siowr, W. H , sent to Constantinople to 
administoi The Tunes fund, 179, 183, 
184, 361 , reviews books, 487 
SiRAiKiRi), Loid, 93, no, 113, 143, 144, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 189, 223, 224, 574 
SOBMARiNi Telegraph Company, 89 
Suez Canal, 334, 506 
Summary, hist halfpenny morning London 
newspaper, 597 
Sim, 131 

Sunday Tinier, 295 


Tahiti. 96, 97 , 98 

TAir, Archbishop, wntes to Delane on 
lush Chuich question, 409 
TANona, 96 
Taylor, J n,454 
Taylor, Tom, art cnlic, 439 
Tllegrawi development * sec under The 
Tiriiei 

TEUORAPHfiom Paris, Moms on Dccazfts’ 
terras for use by The Times, 138 


Temple, Sir William, 320 
Tennyson, Lord, The Times reviews of his 
works, 482-483 

Thackeray, W M , on The Times book- 
reviews, 477 , reviews of his works, 488 
The Times 


Advertisements, 212, 213 , Policy (1850), 
198 , Rates, 349, 350 , Revenue, 12 , 
Supplements, 195, 197, 198, 213 
“ Agony ” column, use during siege of 
Pans, 435 

Agricultural leporting, 437 
“ Annual Summaries of Events,” 300 
Anonymity lule, 229, 482, 556 
“ Anti- Times League,” 202, 203 
Architectural ciiticism, 440 
Art critics, 438-439 

“ Atrocious aiticles ” (Queen Victoria), 
202, 265 

“Atrocious fabiication” by {Standard), 12 
Balloon post from Pans, 434 
“ Bloody, blackguard, and despotic 
old Timei'' 353 
“ Bloody old Times," 539 
Book icviewing, 59, 179, 467-491 
“ Carpet influences,” 335 
Circulation, 12, 66, 234, 296, 297, 303, 
353, 355, 496, 497, 598 , (1842), 196 , 
(1848), 196 , (1850), 196, 197 . (1853), 
167, (1854), 167, 353, (1854-1865), 
358 , (1857), 298 , (1858), 298 , (1861), 
299, 353, (1865), 354, (1867), 303, 
(1868-1869), 497, (1870), 303, 357, 
(1871), 357 , (1877), 358 
City news, 10, 14, 15, 19, 74, 272, 
542, 595 

City Office, 542, 595 


City swindle (Bogle case), 1 7, 1 39 , tablets 
conunemoiatmg exposure erected, 
18 , speeches at City Testimonial 
dinner, 18-20 

“ Country lulcd by The Times ” 
(Satin day Review), 167, 3(K), 583 


Daily News tnbute, 20 
Daily Telegraph dosenphons of, 296 ; 
cnticisms of, 584 

“ Dangerous omnipotence of ” (Lord 
J Russell), 267 
Distribution, 212, 355, 357 
Diamatic ctiticism, 440-442 
Editorship principles revised at 

Barnes’s death, 3 

“ Extraoidinary and dangerous 
eminence ” (Reeve), 232, 300, 580 
“Extiaoidinary ” cdiUon (giatis), 85 
Financial position, 12, 21-22, 198, 351, 
352, 353, 354 

Foreign correspondence, 134, 136-138, 
271-293 

Foreign conespondents and agents* 457 
466 ; list, 568 

“ Forms, or guides, or reflects , . . the 
public opmion of England” (Lord 
Clarendon), 57 

Ficnch elfortsto influence, 150, 153 
" Great Bear ” (lailway speculation), 17 
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The Ttmei (continued) — 

“ Groat Jew journal ” {Standard), 565 
“ lIcbiew-Russian journal.” 163 
“ Hungry boitics,” policy, 7 
“ I’ll Times you ” (Chartist phrase), 539 
'* In the hands of 3 oi 4 ignorant men ” 
(Clarendon), 265, 579 
Independence, 160-165, 306 
India, overland route to (Waghom), 

“ Indecent acromony ” (Granville), 591 
68, 548 , courier’s lees , French 

Government withdiaws raulilics, 70, 
Lord Aberdeen requests lemoval of 
restrictions, 71, fuither difficulties, 
Waghom’s alternative loute , French 
agi cement with Morning Herald for 
use of Marseilles route, 73 , Austrian 
assistance , Waglrom’s victory , heavy 
cost of seivice lustificd, 74 , value to 
Government of The Timci service , 
eaily news of Sikh war, 75, The 
Times steamer carries Government 
dispatch published exclusively m 
panel, 76 , anticipated by telcgiaph, 82 
” Ini^ous Times ” (O’Connell), 9 
“ Infernal paper ” (Claiendon), 322 
“Insciutablc ways ol The Times” 
(Claiendon), 231 

‘‘ Insolence of The Times ” (Gladstone), 
578 

International responsibilities, 158 
“ Irish Commissionei,” 9 
lion Duke, steamship chartered by, 8 
“ fournal de la Cite,” 15 
Lcadei-writeis, 450-453 
Leadmg ai tides’ Mo7lcy’s famous 
saying about, 126 , “ never fail ” 
(Satin dav Re\iew), 301, function 
dunng Indian Mutiny, 319 
letters picfeiicd to telcgiaph messages, 
86 

Lettois to the Editoi, 60 
” Malignant Times ” (Disraeli), 408 
Maiscilles-Boulogne couiicr service, 546, 
547 

Mighty potentate ” (Lady Oaiendon), 
243 

“ Money-raongering pu plication,” 543 
Music ciitiusm, 443 

Mutilation by wholesaleis to save 
postage, 212 

News tiaiismission, 68-91 , Moulognc- 
Dover special stoamei wirvice, 79 , 
India, ovciland route to’ see India, 
above ; Telcgiaph, use of see 
leh’i'iaph, below 
Nowspimt, 63, 199, 213, 349 
Obituary notices, 446-448 
OlHcc • rebuilding, 47, 493, 494 
Omnipotent and despotic (Beai EIlico), 
300 

** Outrageous ” letters on Tangiei mci- 
dent (Queen Victoria), 96 
Paris papers dohveicd oaily on day of 
publication, 83 


The Times (continued) — 

Parliamentaiy leporting, 448-450 
Pigeon post service, 79, 80, 435, 548 
“Poison” (Mmto), 591 
Postage latc, 207-215 , method of 
stamping during piocess of printing, 
581, 582 

Power Piesident Lincoln’s reference 
to the Mississippi, 364 
Price, 193, 195, 299, 307, 356, 497, 
(1785-1855), 215 , wholesaleis’ charges, 
355-357 

Pnnciples, 66, 160-163, 306-308 
Piloting charges, 3 

Pnnling department* Walter control, 
28, improvements by Waltei, 347- 
348 , Applcgath machines supei- 
seded , Hoe machines installed, 348 , 
Walter Pi ess completed, 349, 492, 
493, 598 

Pioof-reading Ones for mistakes, 348 
Publication time, 347, 348 
Publishing department, 492 
Railway expiesscs rivaliy with Morning 
Heiald, 84 

Railway speculation, attacks on, 16, 
17, 542 

“ Rascally motives ” (Lord John 
Russell), 257 , (Lord Clarendon), 555 
“ Rascally T)mes ” (Foitescue), 555 
“Remarkable publication” (Saturday 
Review), 301 

Reserve Fund, 352, 495, 496, 596, 597 
Russia, alleged oigan of, 163, 571, 591 
Sale or return system introduced, 357 
Second “ wai with," 204-215 
Scciccy rule abiogated, 18 
Shaieholdcrs (1847), 545 
“Six moital columns" (O’Connell), 10 
“Special" emiespondent’s dispatches, 
453 

Special editions (O’Connell tiial), 8, 9 
“Specials,” shares cost with London 
dailies, 197 

Staff secession hints (1847), 33 
Steamships chaitored by, 74, 76, 80 
Sunday edition, 1848 (gratis), 85 
Supplements (Railway speculation, 
1845), 16 

Telegraph, use of, 81, 82, 84, 86, 87, 90, 
271, 305, 434, 454, 456, 568, 569; 
private lines from Biusscls, Bcihn, 
Vienna and Pans, 455, 569 
“Thundeiing Journal” (Greville), 101 
“To lead the jouinal was an absolute 
necessity ” (Saturday Review), 301 
Tradition, 307, 345, 358 
“Vile tyianny" (John Russell), 192 
“Villamous Times” (Panmure), 183, 
575 

"Wicked paper" (Punce Consoit), 57 
“ Wickedness and venom ” (Bedford), 
591 

Woman correspondent, first, 283 
" Wnling to The Tunes " (during Indian 
Mutiny), 310 
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The Ttmei Weekly Edition, 597 
Thursfield, James, reviews books, 473, 
474. 485 

Tocqueville, Alexis-Charlcs-Hcnn de, 217 
Torrington, 8th Viscount, Lord-in- 
Waiting, 344, 398, 408, 579 
Townsend, Meredith, The Timei corre- 
spondent at Calcutta, 309, 311, 315 
“ Trent affair,” 370-371 
Trevelyan, Sir Chailcs, letters to The 
Times signed Indophilus,” 310 
Trollope, Anthony, The Times reviews 
woiks, 488 

Troi Lopr, T a , occasional correspondent 
of The Timei in Italy, 568 
Tuckjer, Ml . 208 

Tuckerman, Charles K , correspondent 
of The Times in America, 377 
Twiss, Hoiace, 4, 130, 511 
Twiss, Tiaveis, 264, 383 
Twopenny, Capt , The Times corre- 
spondent at Constantinople, 145, 146, 
168 

Tyas, John, 18, 37, 449 
Tyndall, Prolcssor, 304 


\3nCLE Tom's Cabin, The Times 
unfavourable leview, 361 
UNiriD States ol Amciica— Tohn Walter’s 
visit to, 348 , 7 he Timc<i coi respondents 
in, 360, 361, Delano’s visit to, 360, 
slaveiy question, 360, secession move- 
ment, 361 , MouiU Tanlt Bill denounced 
by 7 he limes , initial attitude modifled, 

362 , The f'tmes attitude to belhgcrents, 

363 , Civil Wai, 359-391 
UNivrRsnY College, London, II 
Urqliiart, David, 114, 163, 237, 397, 572 


Vaughan, Henry Ilalford, 121 

VuNABirs, George Stovm, 300, 367, 468 

Victoria, Queen, Peel’s letter to on com 
law repeal, 12 , news of bath of second 
son received by telegraph, 81 , and 
” outiagcous ” letters in The Times on 
Tangici incident, 96 ; supports Russell’s 
attempt to destroy monopoly of The 
Times, 202, 562 , supports Russell’s 
demand foi Palmerston’s icsignation, 
250 ; hints to Palmoiston that journalists 
should not be leccivcd socially, 269, 562 , 
asks Palmeiston to piotest against 
The Times attitude towards Prussia, 339 . 
speech on opening Parliament withhela 
from The Times, 397 , attitude on 
Russell’s deleat on Reform, 403 ; 
The Times comment on absence fiom 
London. 404, 579 

Wace, Rev Homy, leader-writer of 
The Times, 450; reviews books, 468, 
472, 479, 480; complains of tone of 
paper towards religion, 600 


Waohorn, Thomas oveiland loute see 
under The Times India 
Waldeorave, Lady, 384 
Wales, Pimcc of 417, 579 
Wales, Princess of, 340 
Walewski, Count, 203, 262, 326, 570, 
572 , instructed to seek modification oi 
The Times French policy, 148 , his 
repoit on English Picss, 151-153, 533 
Waleord, Edwaid, writes obituary notices 
for The Times, 446 
Walker, Colonel Beauchamp, 421 
Walker, C. V , 84 
Walker, Thomas, 338 
Wallace, Donald Mackcn/ic, foreign 
correspondent of The Times, 464, 52A, 
526, 601 

Walier, Arthur Fiaser, 47, 320, 502, 
occupied m punting department, 
reasons for non-appointment as Manager 
on death of Moms, 503 
Walter, Godfiey, 47 
Walter, Heniy, 19 

Walter, John (1776-1847), selects Delane 
as editor, 2, ictums to active control 
of The Times, 2, 3 , makes over share 
to Dclanes , action concerning printing 
charges, 3, rc-eiiteis Parliament, part 
m defe.it ol Melbourne Goveinment, 
4 , suggests Government communica- 
tions be not given etclusivcly to The 
Tunes, 4, 5 ; interest m measures 
affecting poor , influence upon diiection 
of the paper, 6 ; duicated at General 
Election , petitions , elected , unseated 
(1841), 6, 540, supported by Chaitists, 
8, 539, Aberdeen’s eflort to secuie 
support of The Times, 7. 54Q-341 ; 
hatied of O’Connell, 8 ; no longer 
residing at P H S , 10 ; friction with 
son over Church questions, 11, resides 
at Charing C'ross, 12, speech at City 
Testiraomal dinner, 19 , seeks explana- 
tion of accounts Irom W Delane and 
Alsagcr, 21 , calls for icsignations , son 
to assist m leoiganiTatio.i, 22 , health, 
23 , memorandum on dissatislactton of 
management, 23, 24, illness, 26, 27; 
icquested to become Pariuraentary 
candidate loi Reading, 27; political 
retuement announced, 27 , his control 
of pnnting side of The Times, 28; 
determines to clean up share situation, 
29 ; to dismiss W Dclanc, 29. 32 ; 
serious state of illness, 34; will, 36; 
settles conditions oJ W. Delane’s with- 
diawal, 36, death, 37, The Times 
obituary notice, 38 , will, 544 
Walter, John (1818-1894), intioduction 
to The Times, 2; writes on Oxford 
Movement ; visit to Aracnca con- 
templated, 10; marriage; iiiction with 
father; withdraws from paper, 11, 30, 
speech at City Toslimomal dinner, 
19; to assist m reorganization, 22; 
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Walter, John (1818-1894) (oontidued) — 
assumes responsibility for printing 
accounts, 26, 29 , joint manager, 30, 543 , 
sole manager (1M7), 34 , asked to stand 
for Nottmgham, 37 , characteristics, 
39-49, his control of all departments, 
39, 40 , later writings , influence over 
leading articles, 40 , more active mterest 
dunng Dolane’s absences, 41 , sense of 
style, known as “The Guff” by 
Dclane and Dasent , visits to The Times 
Office at night, 42 , value of his con- 
tioUing influence, 43-44 , politics as 
M P , 45 , visit to United States, 45 , 
religious sympathies ; his desciiption of 
Caidmal Mannmg, 46, mainage and 
family, 46 , second marriage, 47 , builds 
new house at Bear Wood, 47, 48 , 
entertains The Times stafl , appoints 
Mowbiay Moins as Manager, 62 , 
relations with him, 65 , differences with 
Reeve, 105, asks Dasent to moderate 
tone of French ai tides, 106 , views of 
Dasent’s ability modified , no intention 
of appointing him successor to Delane, 
121, 122 , intent on dismissal of Pans 
correspondent, 138 , suggests line of 
action on Loid Derby’s attack on 
Press, 156, uiges vigorous piosctu- 
tion of Cnmean War, 166, nomi- 
nates Stowe to succeed MacDonald 
as admmisirator of The Times Crimea 
Fund, 179, wutes leading artido 
on death of Stowe, 184 , well satisfied 
with position of The Tunes, 198 , 
writes to Delane about Reeve; letter 
to Reeve on his Ausinan policy, 
227, mvites him to Bear Wood, 230, 
dissatisfaction with Dasent, 231 , sees 
importance of Beilin as news centie, 
276; sends Gallenga to Morns, 284, 
admiration for Ganbuldi, 291 , his 
pnnaplei, 305 - 308 ; supports 
Palmerston, 321 , his dislike of 
Napoleon, 329 , attitude towaids 
*' Penny Press,” 345 , fixes character 
ot paper and stabilizes pneo at 3d, 
345, 346 , sysiom of fines for misspelling, 
348 , urges fuithcr punting machinery 
improvements , visit of investigation to 
Umted States, 348 ; bears whole cost 
of new prmttng machinciy, 352, 353 ; 
attitude towards Smith’s charges for 
The Times, 355 , initiates sale or return 
system, 357, views on American Civil 
War, 366 , supervises editorship during 
Dclane’s absence, 394 ; views on 
succession to Palmerston administration 
(1865), 394, 395 ; rumour of title m 
exchange for dismissal of Delane, 397, 
521 , warns Dasent about Lowe, 397 ; 
wishes to appoint Gallenga as Pans 
coiicspondent, 460 ; censorship over 
reviews, 468 ; choice of reviewer of 
Froude’s History, 473 ; appoints Mac- 
Donald chief en^neer , spends lavishly 
on new machinery , acquires additional 


Walter, John (1818-1894) (continued) — • 
properties , builds new publishmg de- 
partment , visit to Amenca, 493 , builds 
new front office, 494 , Dasent not to 
succeed Delane, 494, mitiatos reserve 
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appoints Chenery to be editor, 514, 
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ment, 520 , his use of direct authority, 
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